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PREFACE. 


THE present is another volume of the five Megiloth upon which 
I undertook to comment. The notes are more extensive than 
those upon the Song of Songs—1. Because I have endeavoured 
to trace more fully the connection of Biblical Exegesis in its four 
great epochs —to shew what influence the Versions of antiquity, 
belonging to the first epoch, had upon the Medieval Expositors 
of the second; how far, again, these ancient Versions and the 
Jewish Commentators of the Middle Ages of the first two epochs 
have influenced the Translations of the Reformers in the third 
epoch; and how much Modern Criticism, forming the fourth 
epoch, is indebted to the former epochs; and 2. Because, in 
tracing the historic connection, with the original sources before 
me, I have found that commentators of high rank have 
frequently both misquoted and mistranslated the ancients, and 
especially the Hebrew writers, to such an extent as might hardly 
have been credited had not the originals accompanied my 
translations.’ I trust that the translation of the important 
Chaldee Paraphrase, the collation of the inestimable but 


neglected Syriac Version with the original, and the discovery 


' Compare, for instance, the flagrant errors of Hugh Broughton, p. 118; 
Dr. Gill, p. 175; Havernick, Keil, and Stuart, p. 12; Preston, Appendix III. 


Vii. PREFACE. 


of the Version from which Coverdale made his translation, 
given in the Appendices, will be found acceptable contributions 
to Biblical Literature. 


I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations 
to my friend, the Rev. W. C. SraLiysrass, for kind assistance 
occasionally rendered; and to Mr. DAvip MaArp gs, the printer, 
who has manifested more than a professional interest in this 
volume, and to whose care and good taste the correctness of 


the work is largely indebted. 


If the Commentary now presented to the public should throw 
any light upon the acknowledged obscurities of the book, or if 
the exhibition of the various and conflicting views propounded 
by the pious and the learned should lower the offensive tone of 
dogmatisers, I shall esteem it a sufficient reward for the seven 


years’ labour bestowed upon it. 


10, Raxe Lanes, Liverpoot, 


July, 1861. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I.—-TITLE OF THE BOOK, AND ITS SIGNIFICATION. 


Tuts book is called in Hebrew np Coheleth, the appellation 
which its hero gives himself. This term occurs seven times in 
the book; three times in the beginning (i. 1. 2. 12), three times 
at the end (xii. 8. 9. 10), and once in the middle (vil. 27) of it. 
That it is not a proper name, but an appellative, is evident from 
its having the article in xu. 8, and especially from its being 
construed with a feminine verb in vii. 27. It is generally 
agreed that Solomon is described by this designation, as David 
had no other son who was King of Israel in Jerusalem; vide 
dats 12, 

The precise signification of this appellation has, from time 
immemorial, been a matter of great contention, and the occasion 
of numerous and most conflicting opinions. According to its 
form nom i is participle active feminine, Kal, from 97), kindred 
with Dips Greek kadéw, Latin calo, and our ‘English word call ; 
it signifies primarily to call, then to call together, to assemble, to 
collect. Like WW, MP, 133, 115, 737, this participle is the 
only instance in tar the Kali is used = “but the sense is easily 
ascertained from the other ations As the Niphal DOP2, 
a. e. the passive of Kal, means to be called, to be collected logedien 
(xed. xxaai, 1; Tent viii. 45 Numb. xvi. 3; xvii. 7; Josh. 
xviii, 1; xxii. 12 al.), ndmp the Kal part. act. fem. means 
congregatrix, die Berfammetnde, die Verfammlerin, collectress, female 
gatherer. 


Now the difficulty consists in determining three questions, 
B 
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viz., what did Solomon collect? why does he bear this name 
here ? and how came it to be in the feminine gender ? 

i. As to the first question, namely, what did Solomon collect? 
we submit that a reference to the passages where the verb 2p 
occurs, either in Niphal (Exod. xxxii. 1; Levit. viii. 4; Numb. 
Xvi. 35 xvii. 7; xx. 25) Josh: xviii.) U= xe) ade ee 
2 Sam. xx. 14; 1 Kings viii. 2; 2 Chron. v.35; xx. 26; Esth. 
viii. 11, ix 2. 15. 16.18; Jerem. xxvi. 9; Ezek xxxviii. 7); or 
Hiphil (Exod. xxxv. 1; Levit. vii. 3; Numb. i. 18; vi. 9; 
x. 7%; xvi. 19;- xx. 8. 10; DeutiiyeeO ccc oe 
1 Kings viii-'1; xii. 21; 1 Chron: xi.) 55) xv jo 7)xxvure) L- 
2 Chron. v. 2; xi. 1; Ezek. xxxvii. 13; Job xi. 10); shews 
beyond a doubt that it is ¢nvariably used for collecting or 

| gathering persons, especially for religious purposes. So also its 

derivatives, OOP, TMP , DTP, and MYND, without eacep- 
tion denote assemblies. cn eather of ee The natural 
signification of MiP therefore is, an assembler of scattered 
people into the more immediate presence of God; a gatherer of 
those afar off unto God ; and we retain the literal meaning of 
assembler , gatherer.* 

i. From this definition of Coheleth, the second question, viz., 
a Solomon bears this title here? is easily answered. He 
has it because it ts descriptive of the design of the book, and 
because tt connects his labours here with his work recorded in 
1 Kings viii. Solomon, who is there described as gathering 
(O72?) the people to hold communion with the Most High in 
the place which he erected for this purpose, is here again repre- 
sented as the gatherer (N37? ) of the same people, who, through 
inexplicable difficulties and perplexities-in the moral govern- 
ment of God, loosened their ties, and were in danger of becoming 
totally detached from that community. 

' So also Aquila, cuva8pacris; Symmachus rapimiacrig; Midrash Yalkut, Eccles. 
i. 1; Rambach, Note uberiores in Ecclesiasten, contained in the second volume 
of Michaelis, Note uberiores, p. 828; Van der Palm, Ecclesiastes philologice et 


critice illustratus, Lugd. Batay., 1784, p. 50, &c.; Wangemann, Der Prediger 
Salomonis, Berlin, 1856, p. 44. 
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Before we proceed to the examination of the third question, 
we shall review the different modes in which these two questions 
have been propounded. 

1. One of the traditional opinions given in the Midrash 
Rabba is that np means preacher, and that Solomon 
obtained this name because his discourses were delivered before 
(772) the congregation... But—1. The verb Pal does not at all 
include the idea of preaching ; 2. The explanation preacher 
ascribes an office to Solomon which is nowhere mentioned in 
the Scriptures. The appeal to xii. 9, where we are told that 
Coheleth “ taught the people wisdom,” no more proves Solomon 
to have been a preacher, than a reference to Deut. iv. 5, where 
we are told that Moses taught the people the divine institutions, 
or to Deut. xi. 19, where the Israelites are commanded to teach 
their children, would prove that they were preachers. The 
phrase NYT TD) simply means to dmpart knowledge, to inform, 
irrespective of the way in which it is done (comp. Is. xl. 14); 
and the passage in xii. 9 would never have been forced into 
that far-fetched sense, if it had not been for want of proof that 
Coheleth means preacher. 3. The title preacher is too modern, 
and quite inconsistent with the book itself; since iv. 17, and 
almost all the succeeding appeals, which are in the singular 
number, “ Keep thy foot when thou goest,” &c., shew that 
these discourses were not delivered before an assembly of people, 
as the Midrash and others will have it. 4. This explanation 
entirely destroys the connection between the design of the book 
and the import of the symbolic name Coheleth, which, 
according to our interpretation, is very obvious. 

2. We are told that Coheleth means gatherer or acquirer of 
wisdom, and Solomon is called by this name because he gathered 
or acquired much wisdom, just as he is called elsewhere 

1 Midrash Rabba, *7p2 prON2 27 YTD, Eccles. i.1; hence the Sept. éxxanciarrhe; 
the Vulg. ecclesiastes; and St. Jerome’s explanation, éxxAnciacris Greco sermone 
appellatur qui coetum, i.e., ecclesiam congregat., Comment. in loco ; Luther, 


Coverdale, the Geneva Version, the Authorised Version, and many modern com- 
mentators, 
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“ oatherer son of Jakeh” (Prov. xxx. 1), because he gathered or 
acquired all the wisdom, and gave it out again.’ As offshoots 
of this must be regarded the two following interpretations : — 

3. Collector, compiler, and that Solomon is so called because 
he collected together in this book diversified experience and various 
views and maxims for the good of mankind.’ ' 

4, Eclectic, ékexrixds, a name given to Solomon by his 
father or teacher, because of his skill in selecting and purifying, 
from the systems of different philosophers, the accumulation of 
sentiments contained in this book ; just as the great philosopher, 
whose original name was Aristocles, was by his teacher called 
Plato, in consequence of the fluency of his speech or the 
comeliness of his person.* 

5. Coheleth means acewmulated wisdom, and this appellation 
was given to Solomon because wisdom was accumulated in him.* 
But all these interpretations are alike contrary to the signifi- 
cation of POP, which never means to gather THINGS, or to 
compile, but invariably denotes to gather PEOPLE, to convene an 
assembly. The view mentioned in No. 3 incurs the additional 
censure of regarding this book as a compilation of different 
sayings and maxims, whereas it is a regular treatise upon a 
definite subject, and each part of it gradually develops the 
design of the author; and the view given in No. 5 is contrary 
to the grammatical form of NIP which is the active participle, 
and can therefore not be taken in @ passive sense. 

6. It means the reunited, the gathered soul, and it describes 
Solomon’s re-admission into the Church, in consequence of his 


1 Rashi mepm ADIN 59 Taw AP J2 WAN INP We Op. yD AW ns Spw oy ; 
and also Rashbam in loco. 

? Grotius, Annot. ad Ecclesiat. i. 1; Mayer, A Commentary upon the holy 
writings of Job, David, and Solomon, p. 771; Mendelssohn, Commentary on 
Keclesiastes, translated by Theod. Preston, London, 1845, p. 130; Friedlander, 
Der Prediger, Berlin, 1788, p. 91; Heinemann, Uebersetzung des Koheleth, 
Berlin, 1831, p. 3. 

' * Rosenthal, Koheleth, tbersetzt nebst einem ebraischen Commentar, Prag., 

858, p. 17. 

' Ibn Ezra, 12 TAP Iw ANT yw dy yD NI. 


——— 
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repentance ; and the first verse we are told ought to be translated, 
“ The words of the soul, or person congregated or gathered unto 
the church or congregation of saints, viz. of the son of David, 


King in Jerusalem.” * 


This explanation owes its origin to the 
last-mentioned view, and is guilty of the same violation of 
grammar, viz., assigning to the active participle nboap a 
passive sense. ah 

7. It means the penitent,’ and describes the contrite state of 
Solomon’s heart for his apostacy. But, apart from the fact 
that even the Arabic word 5p, which is appealed to for this 
meaning of the Hebrew NIP, cannot be made to bear this 
sense ; recourse to a cognate language, in order to assign an 
anomalous signification to a frequently occurring and well 
defined expression, must always be deprecated. Besides, this 
interpretation is utterly at variance with the book itself, since 
there is not a single passage in it which, according to its plain 
sense, can be construed into a confession of sin, or taken as the 
language of a repenting and contrite heart, denouncing sin as a 
heinous crime. 

8. It signifies concessus, an assembly, an academy; and the 
first verse is either to be translated, “ The sayings of the 
academy of the son of David,” D237 wise men being supplied 
after NMP, or “The sayings of a “member of the academy,” 
&e., bya being supplied before np. * To say nothing of 
its intolerant harshness, chap. i. 12 shews the utter inconsistency 


1 Cartwright, Metaphrasis et Homilie in Librum Salomonis qui scribitur Eccle- 
siastes, Amstelodami, 1647, fol. 1; Bishop Reynolds, Annotations on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, vol. iv. of his works, London, 1826, p. 38; Granger, Exposition on 
Be clesiasten, London, 162}. 

2 Coecejus, Comm. in i. 1, and Heb. Lex. in voc. ; Schultens, Diss. de Utilitate 
dialectorum Orient. ad tuendam integritatem ade Heb., c. 2, § 24; Schroder, 
Instit. Ling. Hebr., p. 236, quoted by Van der Palm, p. 48; Holden, p. xxxiv. ; 
Knobel, p. 5. 

3 Déderlein, Scholia in Libros Vet. Test. Poet., p. 170, &c.; and his Salomo’s 
Prediger und Hohes Lied, Jena, 1784, p. xv., &c.; Nachtigal, Koheleth oder die 
Versammiung der Weisen, Halle, 1798, p. 20, &e. 

4 Gaab, Beitrage zur Erklarung des sogenannten Hohenlieds, Koheleth, &c. ; 
Tubingen, 1795, p. 48. 
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of this interpretation, for, according to it, Solomon addresses 
his literary society, “I, O academy! was King in Jerusalem,” 
thus making Solomon inform the members of the society over 
which he was president who and what he was, as if they did 
not know it. 

9. It means an old man, and Solomon indicates by the name 
Coheleth his weakness of mind, when, yielding to his wives, he 
worshipped idols.’ Here, again, recourse is had to the Arabic to 
obtain this sense, which must be repudiated, for the reason given 
in No. 7. Besides the Hebrew has several terms for old man 
(TDW, Wet), and if the sacred writer had intended to convey 
this idea, he would assuredly have chosen one of them, and 
not have felt obliged to assign a foreign signification to a 
well-known Hebrew word. 

10. It means exclaiming voice, and the words of the inscrip- 
tion ought to be rendered, “ The words of the voice of one 
exclaiming,” being analogous to the title assumed by John the 
Baptist (John i. 23). But as this far-fetched explanation is 
also obtained by appealing to a cognate language, we must 
reject it, for the reason already given. 

11. It means Sophist, according to the primitive signification 
of the word, which implied a combination of philosophy and 
rhetoric, NAP being the same as coduorjs in Greek, with 
this difference, that the Hebrew sage was so denominated, from 
his being the occasion of a great concourse of people who came 
to hear him, whilst the Greek speaker obtained his name from 
the wisdom he professed to teach.’ 

12. It means philosopher, or moralist.* 


1 Simonis Lex. Heb. in voc.; Schmidt, Salomo’s Prediger, oder Koheleth 
Lehren, Giessen, 1794, p. 80, &c. 

2 Lud. de Dieu, as quoted by Desvoeux, p. 477, and Holden, p. xxxi. 

3 Desvoeux, A Philosophical and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes, London, 1760, 
p. 479, &c. 

4 Spohn, Der Prediger Salomo, Leipzig, 1785, p. 3; Gaab, Beitrage, &., p. 48; 
Auerbach, Das Buch Koheleth neu tibersetzt mit einem Hebraischen Commentar, 
Breslau, 1837, p. 28, &e. 
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13. It means the departed spirit of Solomon, which is intro- 
duced as speaking throughout this book in the form of a shadow. 

These interpretations are so far-fetched, and so unnatural, that 
they require no refutation, and the enumeration of them will tend 
to shew the soundness of the explanation we defend. 

iii. With regard to the third question, viz., How came this 
title to be in the feminine gender? we reply, Because Solomon 
personifies Wisdom, who appears herself, in Prov. i. 10, and 
vill. 1, &c., as Coheleth, or the gatherer of the people.’ Such a 
personification of wisdom also occurs in the New Testament, as 
will be seen from a comparison of Luke xi. 49, 50, with Matt. 
xxiii. 34, and is in perfect harmony with the notions which were 
current about Solomon, who is regarded as wisdom incarnate, 
and is represented as teaching in this capacity (Book of Wisdom, 
vii. 7—ix.). Moreover, this explanation is both substantiated 
by and explanatory of the otherwise inexplicable construction of 
Coheleth with a feminine verb (N2MP MYON) in vii. 27, which 
already Rashi (T2207 N¥3P TVN) and Ibn Ezra 778 5D) 
(MDI Ww? Sy NADP, though giving a different interpretation 
of Coheleth, were obliged to admit that 7t ¢s owing to wisdom 
being spoken of. 'The assertion, therefore, that this incarnation 
of wisdom is not indicated by the sacred writer, utterly ignores 
this passage. The objection that such expressions as, J gave my 
heart to know wisdom; I acquired wisdom (i. 16.17; 1. 12); 
wisdom stood by me (ii. 9) ; wisdom was far from me (vil. 23), &e., 


' Augusti, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 240, &e. 

2 So also St. Augustine, Sapientia semel per Salomonem cecinit, quoted by 
Knobel, p. 6, and by Hengstenberg in Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. Lit., art, Ecclesiastes, 
yol. i, p. 594; Geier, in Salomonis Regis Israel Ecclesiasten Comment. ed. 
quartua, Leipsie, 1711, p. 10; Le Clerc, Comment. Concio. Salom. i. 1 ; 
Rambach, Note uberiores in Ecclesiasten Salomonis, contained in vol. ii. of 
Michaelis, Notz uberiores, p. 835; Carpzov. Int. ad Lib., p. 201; Holden, p, xlvi. ; 
Ewald, Krit. Gramm., p. 569; and his Spriiche Salomo’s und Koheleth, Gottingen, 
1837, p. 189; Késter, Das Buch Hiob und der Prediger Salomo’s, Schleswig, 
1831, p. 102; Hitzig, Die Spriiche und der Prediger Salomo’s, Leipzig, 1847, 
p. 128; Wangemann, Der Prediger Salomonis, Berlin, 1856, p. 43 ; Hengstenberg, 
Der Prediger Salomo, Berlin, 1859, p. 39, &e. 
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are incompatible with it,’ arises from a confusion of wisdom 
animating a person with a personified idea; the wisdom which is 
concrete in Solomon with absolute wisdom. It must be borne 
in mind that Solomon, though animated by and representing 
wisdom, does not lose his individuality ; and hence he speaks 
sometimes of his own experience, and sometimes utters the 
words of wisdom, whose organ he is, just as the Apostles are 
sometimes the organs of the Holy Ghost. Comp. Acts xv. 28. 

This question, too, viz., How came this title to be in the 
feminine gender? has been variously answered. 

1. It is in the feminine gender, because N>mp, Coheleth, 
refers to WH), the intellectual soul understood.? But this expla- 
nation, though virtually the same as that which we have given, 
is very indistinct, in consequence of the views of its propounders 
respecting the signification of Coheleth. 

2. It is in the feminine form, to shew the great excellency of the 
preacher, or his charming style, which this gender indicates.° 

3. It is in the feminine, because a preacher travails, as it were, 
like a mother, in the spiritual birth of his children, just as the 
Apostle Paul says, ‘ My little children, of whom [I travail again 
in birth till Christ be formed in you” (Gal. iv. 19), and has 
tender and motherly affection for his people.* 

4, It is in the feminine, to describe the infirmity of Solomon, 
who appears here as worn out by old age.? 

5. The feminine is used in a neuter sense, because the departed 
spirits have no specific gender (comp. Matt. xxii. 30),° in accord- 


1 Knobel, p. 7. 

2 Rashi, N22WN7 WH) TON; AOI Nap MOR: TOIT Ap Ww 0 Noa IN 
MINT Nzpa7, on xii. 8, and vii. 27; Rashbam, on vii. 27; Ben Melech, on vii. 27, 
which has been followed by many Christian commentators. 

3 Lorinus, Comment. in Ecclesiasten, Moguntix, 1607, p. 12; Zirkel, Unter- 
suchung tber den Prediger mit Philologischen und Kritischen Bemerkungen, 
Wurzburg, 1792. 

4 Pineda, Comment. in Ecclesiasten, Antw., 1620, in loco; Mayer, Comment., 
p. 771. 

*° Mercer, Comment. in loc.; Simonis, Lex. Heb. in voc. 

6 Augusti, p. 242, &e. 
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ance with the explanation given in ii. 13. These views require 
no refutation. 

6. The termination 4, is not at all feminine, but, as in 
Arabic, is used as an auaesis to the force of the word, so that 
nb>mp means a pre-eminent preacher.’ But, apart from the 
fact that such a usage of the feminine termination has no 
parallel in Hebrew, and that recourse to a foreign language is 
to be deprecated, this avfjors means much; accordingly, nomp 
would signify much preaching, and not pre-eminent preacher. 63 

7. The feminine gender is to be explained, from the custom in 
Hebrew and other languages of designating by feminine and 
abstract names persons holding certain vanks and offices.” 
Against this explanation we urge — 1. That Coheleth is neither 
a name of rank nor of office, but simply describes the act of 
gathering the people together ; 2. That the construction of the 
feminine verb with it in vii. 27, is utterly irreconcileable with this 
view; 3. That abstracts, though sometimes expressed by feminine 
forms, are never formed from the active participle ; and 4. That 
there is not a single instance to be found where a concrete is 
first made an abstract, then again taken in a personal sense. 


SECTION II. —CANONICITY OF THE BOOK. 


In inquiring into the canonicity of any book of the Old 
Testament, it must always be borne in mind that no inspired 
writer gives a catalogue of the books regarded as canonical up 
to his time, and that even the earliest uninspired notice taken 
of the entire canon is a simple reference to its threefold division, 
viz., the Law, the Prophets, and the other writings, i.e., Hagio- 
graphy. The reason of this categorical designation is obvious. 


1 Jahn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 828, &e. 

2 Desvoeux, p, 477; Gesenius, Lehrgeb., p. 468, and 878; Knobel, p. 8, &c.; 
Herzfeld, Coheleth tbersetzt und erlautert, Braunschweig, 1838, p. 25; Stuart, 
A Commentary on Ecclesiastes, New York, 1851, p. 107; Plumptre, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, art. Ecclesiastes, } 

3 Comp. the Prologue to Jesus son of Sirach, 6 vépog zat of mpoptiras nal ra ddAra 
warpa BCria, and farther on, 6 voog xat al mpopnreias nal ra Anmwa THY BiCAinv. And 
see also Luke xxiv. 44. 

C 
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The sacred books were too well known to every Israelite to 
require a more specific account of them. It was only when 
the superiority of the inspired books had to be defended before 
a heathen, who was ignorant of their number and import, that 
Josephus felt himself obliged to enumerate and describe them 
more particularly. ‘“ We have not,” he submits, “a countless 
number of books opposing and contradicting each other, but 
only two-and-twenty, containing the records of every age, which 
are justly believed to be Divine, and of these jive belong to 
Moses, thirteen to the Prophets, and the remaining four contain 
hymns to God and maxims of life for men.”* But even this 
vindication being necessarily confined to the certainty of the 
number, the publicity, and veracity of the Hebrew records, as 
contrasted with the countless number of the concealed writings of 
the Hellenists, rendered it superfluous to give the names of 
books which were well known to every Jew, and which would 
have been utterly useless to Apion, the heathen. It is, however, 
generally admitted that these twenty-two books are: 1—5, the 
Books of Moses; 6, Joshua; 7, Judges and Ruth, which 
belongs to that period; 8, first and second Samuel; 9, first 
and second Kings; 10, first and second Chronicles ; 11, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, because Ezra appears in Nehemiah, and because 
both were ascribed to one author (comp. Baba Bathra, 15, a; 
Sanedrin, 93, b); 12, Esther; 13, Isaiah; 14, Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, by the same author; 15, Ezekiel; 16, Daniel ; 
17, the Minor Prophets, put together because of their smallness, 
and also to obtain the number 22; 18, Job; 19, the Psalms; 
20, the Proverbs; 21, Kcclesiastes; 22, the Song of Songs. 

' Comp. Joseph. cont. Apion. i.8, with Eusebius, Hist. Eecles.iii.10. Josephus’ 
division of the Scriptures into twenty two books is owing to an ancient custom to 
obtain the number of the Hebrew alphabet, or some other significant or sacred 
number, when divisions were made. The division into fowr-and-twenty books, 
MPA) OY, which is adopted by the Massorites, and is become a technical name 
among the Jews for the Old Testament, is from the Greek-speaking Jews, who 


made it according to the Greek alphabet, containing twenty-four letters. For the 


Same reason, the Iliad and the Odyssey are respectively divided into twenty-four 
books. 
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The correctness of this admission is evident, from the catalogue 
of the inspired writings given in the Talmud. Here, again, 
we must remark that this formal account of the books is not 
given to shew which are canonical, as this would have been 
superfluous in the eyes of the Talmudists and of the Jews, 
since every Israelite well knew from of old the canonical books ; 
but is incidentally brought forward to point out the order in 
which they are to follow each other —a circumstance which 
greatly increases its importance and value. Three subjects are 
discussed in Baba Bathra, pp. 13 and 14, viz., 1. The aggluti- 
nation or joining together of the canonical scrolls or books ; 
2. The order in which they are to follow each other; and 
3. Their respective authors or compilers. The first discussion, 
viz., about the agglutination of the scrolls, throws no direct light 
upon the point under consideration. The gross misunder- 
standing, however, of the passage in the Talmud which contains 
it will be seen in the foot-note.* The third discussion will be 


1 The passage is, WN. TNT 9 PND {9 IT {R32 DIN Se22 TAN OT P17 WN 
ON) WEY 2D TTR TS 9D DN DDIM poxy v3 SIND) pay ya Ssw12 Moxy yp MN 
DIN WHY J 87995 DY TID ppayna DNV WI Yo pnw pry yA DINAI TeY ATP 
SMS DPT DIN) OWI MIN we wwaMm foya (1 Wx WEY °3b1 49 4 SON YTD 
‘wom : Our Rabbins teach that one may join the Pentateuch, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiography together in one, so said R. Mayer; R. Jehudah said the 
Pentateuch by itself, the Prophets by themselves, and the Hagiography by them- 
selves; and the Sages said, each book by itself. Then R. Jehudah said it happened 
that Bayithos, the natural son, had the eight Prophets joined together in one, 
according to the advice of R. Eliezer ben Azariah ; but others said that it was not 
so, but that each one was by itself. Then Rab said, it happened that the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiography were brought before us joined together in one, and 
we pronounced them lawful. And this decided the question. The whole dis- 
cussion is so plain that it requires no comment, and we are amazed that Haver- 
nick (Allgemeine Einleitung in das Alte Test. erster Theil, erste Abth. 1854, 
p- 40) should have taken it to treat upon the division of the canon, and then have 
disconnected and so wofully mistranslated the words, 778) 1x 93 DDK OI 
yoxy 61, die Weifen fagen: alles ift eines und jeder Theil beftehet wieder fiir 
. fitch, db. bildet wieder ein fiir fich abgefthloffenes Ganjze: The wise men say, the 
whole is one, and each part forms one again for itself, i. e., forms again for itself a 
complete whole: and that he should also have disconnected the decision of the 
discussion, omitted the last and most important word, and translated w2m 
ame) DPI DDN OWI Amn 2, “und fie haben uns hinterlaffen die Thorah, 
Propheten und Hagiographen verbunden yu einem Gangen,” and they (i.e. the 
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examined in the section appropriated to the authorship of this 
book. It is the second, viz., the discussion about the order of 
the sacred books, which is of the utmost importance to the 
identity of Josephus’ canon, inasmuch as in it all the inspired 
books are mentioned by name. Here, then, we have it beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the books which, according to 
Josephus (/. c.), formed the sacred canon long before his time; 
which no Jew, as he tells us, dared to alter in any way; upon 
which all the Jews are taught from their very infancy to look 
as the decrees of God; and for which every Jew, if neces- 
sary, would gladly die, are, according to the order of this 
discussion, the Lentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Minor Prophets ; Ruth, Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Coheleth, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, 
Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles... The Old Testament canon, 


same wise men) have bequeathed to us the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiography, 
united in one whole, connecting it with the preceding quotation. Keil, who 
almost rewrote this part of Hiavernick’s work, has espoused this extraordinary 
blunder; so also Professor Stuart, who gravely tells us (Critical History and 
Defence of the Old Testament Canon, Davidson’s ed., London, 1849, p. 233, &e.), 
“ In the Gemara Tract, Babba Bathra, fol. 13, c. 2, we find the following declara- 
tion: Our wise men say that the whole is one, and each part is one by itself; and 
they have transmitted to us the Law, the Prophets, and the Kethubim, united 
together in one.” The works of Havernick, Keil, and Stuart occupy too high a 
position, both here and on the Continent, to leave so flagrant an error unnoticed. 


OD DN) yw ONPITP) Poy O59) SNOW OMEN Yow? DN bw FID pwn 2 

DOT WY) mond NOM TN AT pw Dy oD yw 4 2T Nn pnd Dp yww 1 
DWT PT OR) PIT INN] INITINIW OWI AYIA) TIN Pw PY 1 WN VT D2) 79 
DNPAD. FID PINT TPIT AAT 7A TPN PNT FYI Mw yw) Ma WIM Dioy Oyw 
ONPIT PIV OA Pw? 719 DIV WITH I oT Pan) wT > Pwr yA 
TPDIOD NIDVT PW NPI) NIDDT PD MOY) NDT PHI D907 Wd 41 Mywy MID 
*RINOTI NAIT NIIVT NII yPIND NNN 2 yw xo ~The Rabbins teach 
that the order of the Prophets is—Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, of which Hosea is the first, 
as it is written, ‘‘ The Lord spake to Hosea first.” (Hos. i.) But has Hosea really 
spoken first 2 and were there not many prophets between Moses and Hosea 2 
R. Jochanan replied, because he was the first of the four prophets who prophesied 
at that time, viz., Hosea, Isaiah, Amos, and Micah. Then Isaiah ought to be put 
at the head of these? Since his prophecy was written upon Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, the last of the prophets, it was considered as separate, and written 
down separately, and was put at the head because it is little and might easily be 
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therefore, which we now possess, is the canon which the Jews 
had long before the time of Christ, and Coheleth composed one 
of the sacred books which our Lord called ras ypadas, the 
Scriptures (Matt. xxii. 29). Hence the Septuagint version, 
which was made before the Christian era, the translations of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, which belong to the first 
two centuries of Christianity, and the Catalogue of Melito, 
bishop of Sardis (fl.. 170 A.p.), which he brought from 
Palestine —all these include Coheleth. 

As reference is frequently made to the discussions in the 
Talmud, &c., where it is affirmed objections have been made at a 
very early period against the canonicity of Coheleth, we believe 
that the real force of these passages will best be seen by giving 
them entire. Upon the declaration in the Mishna, that all 
the books in the Bible pollute the hands, (i. e., are inspired, or 
canonical, see my Commentary on the Song of Songs, p. 3,) 
including the Song of Songs and Coheleth,’ R. Jehudah said 
the Song of Songs does pollute the hands, but about Coheleth there 
is a difference of opinion: R. Jost said Coheleth does not pollute 
the hands, and the difference of opinion ts about the Song of 
Songs. . Simeon said Coheleth is one of those points upon 
which the decision of Beth-Shammat ts more lenient and Beth- 
Hillel more rigid. Then R. Shimeon Ben-Azzai said, 1 have 


lost. Since Isaiah was before Jeremiah and Ezekiel, ought not Isaiah to be at 
the head? As the book of Kings ends with tribulation, and Jeremiah is all 
tribulation, and Ezekiel begins with tribulation and ends in consolation, whereas 
Isaiah is all consolation, tribulation is joined to tribulation (i.e., Jeremiah to the 
end of Kings), and consolation to consolation (i. e., Isaiah to the end of Ezekiel.) 

The order of the Hagiography is Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Coheleth, the 
Song of Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles. To him 
who says that as Job lived in the days of Moses, the book of Job ought to be put 
Jirst, as the beginning, we reply, we must not begin with punishment. Ruth, too, 
contains chastisements ? But such chastisements as have a happy issue. 


OOS TP 49 DTT ne pao nop) Ow wD OT ms prow wipes 99 1 
DOT Ww) DPT NN NOD AYN NoAp ww vy 49 npr ndoap) OTT AN RODD Dw 
DPN) DM) OY pd °2e Dap *Nww yl w"4 Wo 773 ATTN) 72 “PD NoAP x”wr npn 
DT) OTT nk ONDDN NAP) OY Yow Aw ANY J Moe 4 oe ywiTw dYa 
eka ae > 
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received it from the mouth of the seventy-two elders, at the time 
when R. Eliezer Ben-Azzai was appointed elder, that the Song 
of Songs and Coheleth pollute the hands.—Yadayin, v. 3. 

In the Talmud, where the same discussion is given, we are 
told :* R. Mayer said Coheleth does not pollute the hands, but 
there is a difference of opinion about the Song of Songs; R. Jost 
said the Song of Songs does pollute the hands, and the difference 
of opinion ts about Coheleth ; whereas R. Simeon said Coheleth 
as one of those points upon which the decision of Beth-Shammai 
zs more lenient and Beth-Hillel more rigid ; but Ruth, the Song 
of Songs, and Esther pollute the hands ; this is according to what 
Rh. Joshua had said. R. Simeon ben Menasia submitted that 
Coheleth does not pollute the hands, because it contains Solomon’s own 
wisdom. Whereupon they said unto him, and has he (Solomon) only 
indited this (Coheleth), and has it not long been said that he also 
spoke three thousand proverbs (1 Kings v. 12), and said, too, Do 
not add to his words? (Prov. xxx. 6). What means this (W3)8)) 
“and he said”? If thou (R. Simeon) wilt say he (Solomon) 
said wt appropriately, having written down what he wished and 
kept back what he wished, then come and hear, Do not add to His 
words (%.e., to God’s words). — Megila, 7, a. 

Tn another tract of the Talmud it is recorded:? R. Jehuda, 
son of Rt. Samuel, son of Shilath, said in the name of Rab, the 
sages wanted to declare Coheleth apocryphal, because its statements 
contradict each other. And why have they not declared tt 
apocryphal ? Because it begins with words of the Law and ends 
with the words of the Law: it begins with the words of the Law, 


NON DOT WD Ws DY 4 OT wl NPT) ONT Os ND ITN DAP Tow pe 49 1 
DOT Ww) ny Sa 772 om) 72 pn nop ww Pyaw 49 ndapa npr) oT me 
"NNT IN Nop Wr XDI BP prow won yor 499 WONT NT DPT OR PRON INN 
NWA AM Ws) 722 xT Wx 72 1D WN kw Adw Ow onearw »Ep OS oN 
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for v opens with the words, “ What advantage has man in all his 
labour wherewith he labours under the sun?” (i. 3) and it ts said 
in the school of R. Jannat that “ under the sun” means that which 
ts unprofitable for him; just as “ above the sun” denotes that 
which ts profitable for him: it ends with the words of the Law, 
for tt concludes with the words, “In conclusion, all is heard ; 
fear the Lord, and keep his commandments,” &e. (xii. 13.) — 
Shabbath, 30, b. 

In the Midrash we read,’ “ the sages wanted to declare Coheleth 
apocryphal, because they found sentiments in vt tending to infide- 
hity.”” —Vayikra Rabba, 161, b. 

Thus also St. Jerome tells us:” the Hebrews say that, among 
other writings of Solomon which are obsolete and forgotten, this 
book ought to be obliterated, because tt asserts that all the creatures 
of God are vain, and regards the whole as nothing, and prefers 
eating and drinking and transient pleasures before all things. 
From this one paragraph it deserves the dignity that tt should be 
placed among the number of the divine volumes, in which it 
condenses the whole of its discussion, summing up the whole 
enumeration, as it were, and says that the end of its discourse ts 
very easily heard, having nothing difficult in it, namely, that we 
should fear God and keep his commandments (xii. 13, 14). 

But we submit that these discussions, so far from impairing, 
confirm the canonicity of Coheleth, since they shew beyond a 
doubt —1. That these objections, which were by no means 
confined to the book in question, were urged by the school of 
Shammai, which exercised a supercilious rigour in the interpre- 


NOP TAD NPY m9) TS wD OMIT W wew HN NAP Wd Noy OMIT wp. } 
a9 
2 Aiunt Hebraci, cum inter cetera scripta Salomonis, qu antiquata sunt, nec 
in memoria durayerunt, et hic liber obliterandus videretur, eo quod vanas assereret 
Dei creaturas et totum putaret esse pro nihilo et cibum et potum et delicias 
transeuntes preferret omnibus: ea hoe uno capitulo meruisse auctoritatem, ut in 
divinorum yoluminum numero poneretur, quod totam disputationem suam et 
omnem catalogum hae quasi dvaxepadace: coarctaverit et dixerit finem sermonum 
suorum auditu esse promptissimum, nec aliquid in se habere difficile, ut scilicet 
Deum timeamus et ejus precepts faciamus.—Hieron. Comment. xii. 18. 
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tation of Scripture ;' 2. That they were overruled by the positive 
declaration from the seventy-two elders, which is to us of the 
utmost importance, being a testimony anterior to the Christian 
era, that Coheleth is canonical; 3. That the objections against 
it were based upon apparent contradictions and difficulties ; and 
4, That these difficulties had been so satisfactorily explained by 
the Rabbins themselves, that when the apparent contradictions 
of the book of Proverbs were urged against its canonicity, the 
satisfactory solution of Coheleth was adduced as an instance to 
caution against accepting contradictions too rashly.” 

Coheleth is the fourth of the (ni y Witt) five Megiloth, ox 
books, which are read annually in the synagogue at five 
appointed seasons. The reason for its occupying the fourth 
position in the present arrangement of the Hebrew canon is, 
that the feast of Tabernacles, on which it is read, is the fourth of 
these occasions. 


SECTION III. — DESIGN AND METHOD OF THE BOOK. 


The design of this book, as has already been intimated (vide 
supra, p. 2), is to gather together the desponding people of God 
From the various expediencies to which they have resorted, in con- 
sequence of the inexplicable difficulties and perplextties in the moral 
government of God, into the community of the Lord, by shewing 
them the utter insufficiency of all human efforts to obtain real 
happiness, which cannot be secured by wisdom, pleasure, industry, 


1 Comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden iv., p. 40, &c.; Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums und seiner Secten, i., p. 61, &e. 

® The passage alluded to is as follows: Pan M27 yw 1225 Wp wn wD AN 
JP) 102 NIT NAY PTIWNT IY IND MAP AD ox WM Nb WM 2HN) Mm nN m; and 
also the book of Proverbs, they [the wise men] wanted to declare apocryphal, 
because there are statements in it contradicting each other. And why did they not 
declare it apocryphal? They said, the book of Coheleth was not [declared 
apocryphal], because we have examined it and found its meaning ; let us therefore 
here (the Book of Proverbs] also examine more closely, Shabbath 30, b. Preston 
(Comment. on Eccles., p. 75), in citing this passage, has omitted the word 1, 
and therefore mistranslated the whoie; be has also given a wrong reference to 
it, viz., Mishna, Shabbas, ch. x. Plumptre (in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
art. Ecclesiastes, p. 473) quotes it from Preston, with these errors uncorrected. 
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wealth, &c., but consists in the calm enjoyment of life, in the resig- 
nation to the dealings of Providence, in the service of God, and in 
the belief in a future state of retribution, when all the mysteries 
in the present course of the world shall be solved. 

The method which the sacred writer adopts to carry out this 
design is most striking and effective. Instead of writing an 
elaborate metaphysical disquisition, logically analysing and 
refuting, or denouncing, ea cathedra, the various systems of 
happiness which the different orders of minds and temperaments 
had constructed for themselves, Solomon is introduced as recount- 
ing his painful experience in all these attempts. Thus by laying 
open, as it were, to the gaze of the people the struggles of a man 
of like feelings with themselves, who could fully sympathise with 
all their difficulties, having passed through them himself, and 
found the true clue to their solution, the sacred writer carries out 
his design far more touchingly and effectively than an Aristo- 
telian treatise, or the Mount Ebal curses upon the heads of the 
people, would have done. 

The book consists of a Prologue, four sections, and an Epilogue: 
the Prologue and Epilogue are distinguished by their beginning 
with the same phrase (i. 1; xii. 8), ending with two marked 
sentences (i. 11; xii. 14), and embodying the grand problem and 
solution proposed by Coheleth; whilst the four sections are indi- 
cated by the recurrence of the same formula, giving the result of 
each experiment or examination of particular efforts to obtain 
real happiness for the craving soul (ii. 26; v. 19; and vii. 15). 

The ProLogur—i. 2—11— gives the theme or problem of 
the disquisition. Assuming that there is no hereafter, that the 
longing soul is to be satisfied with the things here, Coheleth 
declares that all human efforts to this effect are utterly vain (2) 
and fruitless (3); that conscious man is more deplorable than 
unconscious nature: he must speedily quit this life, whilst the 
earth abides for ever (4); the objects of nature depart and retrace 
their course again, but man vanishes and is for ever forgotten 


(5-11). 


D 
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The FIRST SECTION—1i. 11—ii. 26—records the failure of different 
experiments to satisfy the cravings of the soul with temporal 
things, thus corroborating the allegation in the Prologue, and 
also shewing what their disappointment from this point of view 
led to. Coheleth, with all the resources of a monarch at his 
command (12), applied himself assiduously to discover, by the aid 
of wisdom, the nature of earthly pursuits (13), and found that 
they were all fruitless (14), since they could not rectify destinies 
(15). Reflecting, therefore, upon the large amount of wisdom he 
had acquired (16), he came to the conclusion that it is all useless 
(17), as the accumulation of it only increased his sorrow and pain 
(18). He then resolved to try pleasure, to see whether it would 
yield the desired happiness, but found that this too was vain 
(ii. 1), and hence denounced it (2); for, having procured every 
imaginable pleasure (8-10), he found that it was utterly insuffi- 
cient to impart lasting good (11). Whereupon he compared 
wisdom with pleasure (12), and though he saw the former had a 
decided advantage over the latter (13, 14, a.), yet he also saw 
that it does not exempt its possessor from death and oblivion, 
but that the wise and the fool must both alike die and be for- 
gotten (14, b.—16). This made him hate both life and the 
possessions which, though acquired by industry and wisdom, 
he must leave to another, who may be a reckless fool (17-21), 
convincing him that man has nothing from his toil but wearisome 
days and sleepless nights (22, 23); that there is, therefore, 
nothing left for man but to enjoy himself (24, a); yet this, too, 
he found was not in the power of man (24, b. 25), God gives this 
power to the righteous and withholds it from the wicked, and 
that it is, after all, transitory (26). 

The SECOND SECTION —iii. 1.—v. 19.— Having shewn in the 
preceding section that neither eisdom nor pleasure can ensure 
lasting good for man, Coheleth now shews that dndustry is also 
unable to secure it. 

All the events of life are permanently fixed (iii. 1-8), and 
hence the fruitlessness of human labour (9). God has indeed 
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prescribed bounds to man’s employment, in harmony with this 
fixed order of things, but man through his ignorance often mis- 
takes it (10, 11), thus again shewing that there is nothing left for 
man but the enjoyment of the things of this world in his posses- 
sion, being the gift of God to the righteous (12, 13). The cause 
of this immutable arrangement in the events of life is, that man 
may fear God, and feel that it is He who orders all things (14, 15). 
The apparent success of wickedness (16) does not militate against 
this conclusion, since there is a fixed day for righteous retribu- 
tion (17); but even if, as is affirmed, all terminates here, and 
man and beast have the same destiny (18-21), this shows all the 
more clearly that there is nothing left for man but to enjoy life, 
since this is his only portion (22). The state of suffering (iv. 1), 
however, according to this view, becomes desperate, and death, 
and not to have been born at all, are preferable to life (2, 3). 
The exertions made, in spite of the prescribed order of things, 
either arise from jealousy (4), and fail in their end (5, 6), or are 
prompted by avarice (7, 8), and defeat themselves (9-16). Since 
all things are thus under the control of an Omnipotent God, we 
ought to serve him acceptably (17-—v. 6), trust to his protection 
under oppression (7, 8), remember that the rich oppressor, after 
all, has not even the comfort of the poor labourer (9—11), and 
that he often brings misery upon his children and himself 
(12-16). These considerations, therefore, again shew that there 
is nothing left for man but to enjoy life the few years of his 
existence, being the gift of God (17-19). 

The THIRD SECTION —vi. 1-—vii. 15.— Riches comes now 
under review, and it, too, is shewn to be utterly unable to secure 
real happiness (vi. 1-9), since the rich man can neither overrule 
the order of Providence (10), nor know what will conduce to his 
well-being (11, 12). And iastly, prudence, or what is generally 
called common sense, is examined and shewn to be as unsatisfac- 
tory as all the preceding experiments. Coheleth thought that to 
live so as to leave a good name (vi. 1—4); to listen to merited 
rebuke (5-9); not to indulge in a repining spirit, but to submit 
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to God’s Providence (10-14); to be temperate in religious 
matters (15-20); not to pry into everybody’s opinions (21, 22)— 
lessons of prudence or common sense, higher wisdom being 
unattainable (23, 24); to submit to the powers that be, even 
under oppression, believing that the mightiest tyrant will ulti- 
mately be punished (viii. 1—9), and that, though righteous retri- 
bution is sometimes withheld (10), which, indeed, is the cause of 
increased wickedness (11), yet that God will eventually admi- 
nister rewards and punishments (12, 13), that this would satisfy 
him during the few years of his life. But as this did not account 
for the melancholy fact that the fortunes of the righteous and the 
wicked are often reversed all their life-time, this common sense 
view of life too proved vain (14); and Coheleth therefore recurs 
to his repeated conclusion, that there is nothing left for man but 
to enjoy the things of this life (15). 

The FOURTH SECTION —vili. 15-xu. 7.—To shew more 
strikingly the force of his final conclusion, submitted at the end 
of this section, Coheleth gives first a réswmé of the investigations 
contained in the preceding sections. Having found that it is 
impossible to fathom the work of God by wisdom (vii. 16, 17); 
that even the righteous and the wise are subject to this imscru- 
table Providence, just as the wicked (ix. 1, 2); that all must 
alike die and be forgotten (8—5), and that they have no more 
participation in what takes place here (6); that we are therefore 
to indulge in pleasures here while we can, since there is no 
hereafter (7-10) ; that success does not always attend the strong 
and the skilful (11, 12); and that wisdom, though decidedly 
advantageous in many respects, is often despised and counteracted. 
by folly (13-—x. 5); that we are to be patient under sufferings 
from rulers (4), who by virtue of their power frequently pervert 
the order of things (5-7), since violent opposition may only tend 
to increase our sufferings (8-11); that the exercise of prudence in 
the affairs of life will be more advantageous than folly (12 —20) ; 
that we are to be charitable, though the recipients of our bene- — 
volence appear ungrateful, since they may after all requite us 7 
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(xi. 1, 2); that we are always to be at our work, and not be 
deterred by imaginary failures, since we know not which of our 
efforts may prove successful (3-6), and thus make life as agree- 
able as we can (7), for we must always bear in mind that this is 
_the only scene of enjoyment; that the future is all vanity (8) : 
but as this too did not satisfy the craving of the soul, Coheleth at 
last came to the conclusion, that enjoyment of this life, together 
with a belief in a future judgment, will secure real happiness for 
men (9,10), and that we are therefore to live from our early youth 
in the fear of God and of a final judgment, when all that is — 
perplexing now shall be rectified (xii. 1-7). 

The Er1rogur— xii. 8-12.— Thus all human efforts to obtain 
real happiness are vain (xii. 8); this is the experience of the 
wisest and most painstaking Coheleth (9, 10); the Sacred 
Writings alone are the way to it (11, 12); there is a righteous 
Judge, who marks, and will in the great day of judgment judge, 
everything we do} we must therefore fear Him, and keep His 
commandments (13, 14). 


SECTION IV.— IMPORTANCE OF THE BOOK. 


To understand more clearly the importance of this book, and 
the gap it fills up in the Old Testament lessons, it will be neces- 
sary briefly to examine the state of things to which the doctrine 
of temporal retribution had in the course of time given rise. 
Only those who have a special cause to plead will deny that the 
principle of virtue and vice being visibly rewarded on earth is 
enunciated, wherever the subject of righteousness and wickedness 
is spoken of in the Old Testament. God declares, at the very 
giving of the Law, that he will shew mercy to thousands of 
those who love Him and keep His commandments, and visit the 
iniquity of those who hate Him to the third and fourth genera- 
tion (Exod. xx. 5, 6); that they who honour their parents shall 
be blessed with long life (bid. 12). The whole of the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Leviticus and the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Deuteronomy are replete with promises of earthly blessings to 
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those who will walk in the way of the Lord, and threatenings of 
temporal afflictions upon those who shall transgress His law. 
The faithful fulfilment of these promises and threatenings, in the 
early stages of the Jewish history, convinced every Israelite 
that “God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry with the | 
wicked every day,” and afforded a source of consolation to which 
the righteous resorted when the power of the wicked threatened 
destruction (1 Sam. xxiv. 13-16; xxvi. 23; Ps. vii.; ix.). 
When David, therefore, received the calamitous tidings that 
Saul in a malicious freak had caused eighty-five priests to be 
killed, and that his own life was in imminent danger, he 
addressed the mighty tyrant in the full assurance of this 
righteous retribution : 


“Why gloriest thou, hero, in wickedness ? 
The favour of God endureth for ever. 
Thy tongue deviseth mischief 
Like a sharp razor, thou mischief-maker ! 
Thou lovest evil more than good, 

Lying more than speaking uprightly. 
Thou lovest all sorts of destruction, deceitful tongue ! 

God shall therefore smite thee down for ever, 

He will seize thee, and snatch thee out of the tent, 

And root thee out of the living land. 

The righteous shall see it and fear, 

And they shall laugh over him — 

‘See there the man who made not God his bulwark, 

And trusted in the multitude of his riches, strengthened himself 
in his wickedness ;’ 
But I am as a green olivetree in the house of God; 
I trust in the favour of God for ever and ever; 
I will praise Thee, because thou hast executed it, 
And hope in Thy name, because it is good before thy saints.” 
Lets eel bie 


Like a net of fine threads is this doctrine spread over the entire 
Old Testament (compare Psalms xvii. 1, 2; xxvi. 1, 2; xxviii. 
1-3; xxxv.; liv. 7-9; lv. 20-24; xe.; exii.; exxv. 3; cxxvii.; 
exl.; cxli. 10; Prov. x. 6; xi. 5-8. 19; xii. 7; Hag. ii. 15-20; 
Zech. i. 2—63 viii. 9-17; Malachi ii.17). It is also propounded 
in the New Testament. Thus our Saviour says, in his sermon 
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on the Mount, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth” (Matt. v. 5); and declares that “every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall” not only 
“ inherit everlasting life,” but shall receive “ an hundredfold here 
in this life’ (comp. Matt. xix. 29, with Mark x. 29, 30; Luke 
xviii. 29, 30). : 

But whilst provision was made in the New Testament against 
the difficulties arising from the mysterious inequalities in the 
distribution of the fortunes of man by the removal of the 
boundary line between the world that is now and the world that 
is to come, and the extension of the sphere of retribution, thus 
affording transcendent consolation to the suffering saint, in the 
face of the prosperous sinner, and enabling him to say, “ Sorrow- 
ful, yet alway rejoicing; poor, yet making many rich; having 
nothing, yet possessing all things” (2 Cor. vi. 10); “I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content”’ (Phil. 
iv. 11); “for the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us”’ 
(Rom. vii. 18): the Old Testament, by limiting the bar of 
judgment to this side of the grave, yielded no explanation of, or 
succour under, the distracting sight of the righteous suffering 
all their life, and then dying for their righteousness, and the 
wicked prospering and prolonging their days through their 
wickedness. 

Such a bewildering state of things, as permitted by an 
inscrutable Providence, frequently engendered jealousy, anger, 
malice, and revenge on the part of the righteous, who, in despair, 
were alternately ready to join issue with, or to rise against, the 
wicked, It was under such circumstances that Psalm xxxvil. 
was written — 


“Be not inflamed against the wicked, 
Be not envious at the evil-doers, 
For soon shall they be cut down as the grass, 
And wither as the green herbage. 
Trust in Jehovah and do good, 


~ 
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Rest quietly in the land, and cherish truth, 

And delight in Jehovah, 

And He shall grant thee thy heart’s desire. 

Roll thy cause upon Jehovah, 

And trust in Him, He will accomplish it, | 

And shall display thy righteousness as the light, 

And thy justice as the noon-day. 

Be silent before Jehovah, and wait on Him, 

Be not inflamed against the successful in his course, 

Against the man who practiseth deceit. 

Abstain from anger, and leave wrath, 

Be not inflamed, so that thou also dost evil; 

For evil-doers shall be cut off, 

And they that wait on Jehovah, they shall possess the land. 

Only a little longer, and the wicked is no more, 

And thou shalt search in his place, but he will be gone; 

While the meek shall possess the land, 

And delight in great peace. 

Let the wicked plot against the righteous, 

And gnash upon him with his teeth ; 

The Lord shall laugh at him, 

For he seeth that his day is coming. : 

Let the wicked draw the sword, and stretch their bow, 

To cut down the poor and the needy, 

To murder the upright in conduct ; 

Their sword shall enter into their own hearts, 

And their bows shall be broken. 

Better the little of a righteous man, 

Than the abundance of many wicked. 

For the arms of the wicked shall be broken, 

But Jehovah upholdeth the righteous. 

Jehovah knoweth the days of the pious, 

And their inheritance shall be for ever; 

They shall not be ashamed in the time of distress, 

And in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 

But the wicked shall perish, 

And the enemies of Jehovah shall vanish like the excellency 
of pastures ; 

They shall vanish in smoke. 

The wicked borroweth and repayeth not, 

But the righteous is merciful and giveth; 

For the blessed of Him shall inherit the land, 

And the cursed of Him shall be cut off. 

By Jehovah are the steps of this man fixed, 
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And He delighteth in his way; 

Though he stumble, he shall not fall, 

For Jehovah supporteth his hand. 

1 have been young and am grown old, 

And never have I seen the righteous forsaken, 
Or his seed begging bread ; 

Every day he is merciful and lendeth, 

And his seed must be blessed. 


“ Depart from evil and do good, 
And ever rest quietly ; 
For Jehovah loveth righteousness 
And forsaketh not his saints, 
They are always preserved ; 
But the seed of the wicked are cut off. 
The righteous shall possess the land, 
And shall dwell therein for ever. 
The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, 
And his tongue uttereth justice, 
The law of his God is in his heart, 
His steps shall not totter. 
The wicked lurketh for the righteous, 
And seeketh to slay him; 
Jehovah leaveth him not in his hand, 
Condemneth him not when he is judged. 
Wait upon Jehovah, and heed His way, 
And He shall raise thee to the heritage of the land. 
Thou shalt see the destruction of the wicked ; 
I, too, saw a wicked man, overbearing, 
And spreading as a green, deep-rooted tree, 
Yet he disappeared, and lo! he was no more, 
And I searched for him but he could not be found. 
Mark the pious, and behold the upright, 
For there is a future for the man of peace. 
While the impious are destroyed together, 
The future of the wicked is cut off. 
And the salvation of the righteous is from Jehovah, 
Their strength in time of distress; 
And Jehovah helpeth them and delivereth them, 
He delivereth them from the wicked, and saveth them, 
For they trust in him.” 


Since, however, this Psalm, as well as Psalms xlix. and Ixxii., 


called forth by similar circumstances, endeavour to console the 
E 
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distressed, and allay the prevailing scepticism in the moral 
government of God, by assuring the people that this contrariety 
of fortunes is only temporary, and that the righteous shall ulti- 
mately prosper and prolong their days upon the earth, and the 
wicked shall suddenly be cut off in great misery, thus keeping 
within the narrow limits of present reward and punishment; 
they leave the main difficulty unsolved. Hence the recurrence 
of this perplexity passing over almost into despair, when these 
reassurances and consolations were not realised by experience, 
and when, moreover, the sufferers, however conscious of their 
innocence, were looked upon as rejected of God, in consequence 
of some secret guilt. The book of Job, which has so successfully 
combated the latter notion, shewing that the afflictions of the 
righteous are not always a proper test of sin committed, only 
confirmed the old opinion that the righteous are visibly rewarded 
here, inasmuch as it represents their calamities as transitory, and 
Job himself as restored to double his original happiness Zn this 
life. 

After the Babylonian captivity, when the political affairs of 
the nation were such as to render the disparity of the destinies of 
men and their moral life still more striking, the people began to 
arraign the character of God — 

“Every one that doeth evil 


Is good in the sight of Jehovah, and he delighteth in them, 
Or where is the God of justice ?” — Mal. ii. 17. 


“Tt is vain to serve God, 

And what profit is it that we keep his ordinance, 

And that we walk mournfully before Jehovah of Hosts ? 

For now we pronounce the proud happy ; 

They also that work wickedness are built up; 

They even tempt God, yet they are delivered.” —Jbid. iii. 17. 18. 

Awful as this language appears, it had by no means reached 

its climax. The inheritance of the Lord, which was to be the 
praise and the ruler of all the earth, was now reduced and 
degraded to the rank of a mere province by the Persians; her 
inhabitants, to whom the idea of bondage was most revolting 


| 
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(comp. Matt. xxii. 17, with John viii. 33), were groaning under 
the extortions and tyranny of satraps; her seats of justice were 
filled with most unprincipled and wicked men (Coheleth iii. 16) ; 
might became right, and the impunity and success with which 
wickedness was practised swelled most alarmingly the ranks of 
the wicked (Ld7d. viii. 10, 11). 

Under these circumstances, when the old cherished faith in 
temporal retribution was utterly subverted by the melancholy 
experience of the reversion of destinies; when the diversified 
minds of the desponding people, released from the terrors of the 
Law, began to import as well as to construct philosophic systems 
to satisfy the cravings of their minds (/d7d. xii. 12), and to resort 
to various other experiments to obtain happiness, the paramount 
importance of a book which opens a new bar of judgment in the 
world to come, when all present irregularities shall be rectified 
by the Judge of the quick and dead, will at once be obvious. 


SECTION V.— HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE EXEGESIS OF THE BOOK. 


Few books in the Bible have given rise to greater diversities 
of opinion than Coheleth. So conflicting were the views about 
it up to his time, that Luther remarked, “ difficult as this book 
is, it is almost more difficult to clear the author of the visionary 
fancies palmed upon him by his numerous commentators, than 
to develop his meaning.” What would this sagacious reformer 
have said, if he could have forseen the countless speculations of 
which it has been the subject for the last three hundred years ? 
A complete history of the interpretation of this book would of 
itself form a large folio. Our object, therefore, in this sketch, is 
simply to give the leading and most striking views which Jews 
and Christians, in different ages, have formed of Coheleth. 


A. JEwiIsH EXPOSITIONS. 


217, B.c.—50, a.v.—The Apocryphal book called “ the 
Wisdom of Solomon’’* may, in a certain sense, be regarded as 


1 The age of this book is a point of great contention; the above figures shew 
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the first comment upon Coheleth, inasmuch as it imitatively 
combats the same errors. The evils which were occasioned by 
the absence of retributive justice, and which had called forth 
Coheleth, became more general and formidable with the pro- 
longed and increased sufferings of the people, and hence gave 
rise also to the book of Wisdom. To invest its solemn warnings 
and salutary Jessons with greater weight, the author of the book 
of Wisdom personates Solomon, and both imitates and quotes the 
very language of Coheleth, which for similar reasons was also 
ascribed to this wise monarch. 

Having shewn, in the first chapter, that sin separates man 
from God, and renders him unfit for the acquisition of wisdom, 
the author of the book of Wisdom introduces, in the second 
chapter, the wicked as declaring their own views of the life and 
destiny of man (1-9). 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


ii. 1. For those who do not judge 
aright speak among themselves thus: 
Short and gloomy is our life, and 
there is no remedy in the death of a 
man; aud no one is known to have 
returned from Hades. 


2. For we are born by chance, and 
after it we shall be as if we had 
never existed; for the breath in our 
nostrils is smoke, and thought is a 
spark in the beating of our heart. 


COHELETH. 


Not many are the days of his life 
(v. 19); all his days he eats in dark- 
ness, and has much trouble “and 
grief and anger (v. 16); no one has 
power over the day of death (viii. 8); 
no one can release from Hades 
(iii. 22). 

For man is chance (iii. 19), and 
after it he goes to the dead, i.e., 
to oblivion (ix. 8); the death of man 
and beast is the same, and* both 
have the same breath or spirit 
(iii. 19). 


the two extremes of the hypotheses about it. As it is beyond our range to enter 
into a discussion upon this subject, we refer to Calmet’s Preface to this book, 
given by Arnold in his commentary upon the apocryphal books, being a con- 
tinuation of Patrick and Lowth’s commentary on tke Bible; Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. 
Lit., art. Wisdom of Solomon; De Wette, Einleitung in das Alte Test., § 314; 
Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iv., p. 54; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
iii., pp. 315, 493; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i., p. 376, &c.; Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii., p. 75; Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit, Kurz- 


gefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen des Alten Test. sechste 
Liefernng, p. 32, &e, 
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THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


3. When extinguished, the body 
turns into dust, and the spirit 
vanishes like the subtle air. 

4. And our name is forgotten in 
time, and no one remembers our 
works; and our life passes away 
like the residue of a cloud, and is 
dispersed like a mist driven away by 
the beams of the sun, and crushed 
vy the heat thereof. 

5. For our life is a passing shadow, 
and there is no returning of our end; 
for it is closed, and no one returns. 

6. Come, then, let us enjoy present 
pleasures, and diligently use the 
world while young. 


7. Let us fill ourselves with costly 
wine and perfumes, let no flower of 
the spring escape us. 

8. Let us crown ourselves with 
rose buds before they wither. 

9. Let none of us be without his 
share of voluptuousness; let us leave 
everywhere tokens of our joyfulness, 
for this is our portion, and this our 
lot. 


COHELETH. 


Man, like beast, is of the dust, and 
turns into dust; his spirit vanishes 
away like the beast’s (iii. 20, 21). 

Their name is forgotten (ix. 5), 
there is no remembrance of those 
who passed away (i. i1). 


When man departs he returns no 
more (see comment. on i. 11). 


Go eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful 
heart (ix. 16); rejoice, young man, 
while young, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thine early life 
(xi. 9). 

Let thy garments at all times be 
white, and let no perfume be lacking 
upon thy head (ix. 8). 


I did not keep back my heart from 
any pleasure, this was to be my 
portion from all my toil (ii. 10) ; 
there is nothing better for man than 
to rejoice in his works, for this is his 
portion (iii. 22; comp. also ix. 17, 
and ix. 9). 


Those who assert that the book of Wisdom was written either 
to oppose the erroneous sentiments expressed in Coheleth, or to 
supplement and vindicate its misunderstood passages,’ have failed 
to see that both books owe their origin to the same circum- 


stances, and combat the same errors.” 


' Augusti, Einleitung in das Alte Test., p. 249; Schmidt, Salomo’s Prediger 


oder Koheleths Lehren, p. 71, note. 


2 Comp. Grimm, Introduction to his Comment, on the Book of Wisdom, 


p. 29, &e. 
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300, B.c. — 550, A.D. — The exact age of the Midrashic lite- 
rature upon Coheleth cannot now be ascertained. When the 
prophetic fire began to be extinguished, and the voice of the 
prophets was gradually dying away, a number of God-fearing 
teachers arose, who, by their instruction, encouragement, and 
solemn admonitions, rooted and builded up the people in their 
most holy faith. As the Bible formed the central point, around 
which their legends, sermons, lectures, discussions, investiga- 
tions, &c., clustered, a homiletico-exegetical literature was, in the 
course of time, developed, called Midrash (w 719"), which became 
as mysterious in its gigantic dimensions, as it is im its origin. 
Starting with the conviction that all sciences, as well as the 
requirements of man for time and eternity, are contained in the 
Scriptures, and that every repetition, figure, parallelism, synonym, 
word, letter, nay the very shape and ornaments of the letter, or 
titles, must have some recondite meaning, “just as every fibre of 
a fly’s wing, or an ant’s foot, has its peculiar significance,” the 
text was explained in a fourfold manner, viz.,.1. OWH, in a 
simple, primary, or literal ; 2. wrt, secondary, homiletic, or spi- 
ritual ; 3. 3199, allegorical ; 4. 1D, recondite or mysterious sense, 
which was afterwards designated by the acrostic Pardes, DMD, 
transposing the > and the 7. 

The rules for this exegesis afforded as great a facility for 
introducing into the text, as for deducing from it, any and every 
imaginable conceit. A few of them will suffice as a specimen. 

1. A word is to be explained both with the preceding and 
following words ()>NN?) YD? WIT NPD). Thus, NW Ww) 
7320 FWA AMD AMDW md) 1 by ND DIAN, and Sarai, 


" wid (from wn, to investigate) properly denotes the investigation or study of 
the Bible, which, in accordance with the above-mentioned manner in which it 
was pursued, developed itself in the 7257 (from P71, to go), current law, fixed rule 
of life, also called xnynw (from ynw, to hear), what was heard or accepted, and 
mon, Chaldee, 73x, what was said, without having the authority of a law, i.e., 
Sree exposition, homilies, moral sayings and legends. It is the collection of the 


latter development (i.e., of the homilies and legends) which is now called w179, 
or 77 WIM. 
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Abraham’s wife, bare him no children; and she had an handmaid, 
an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar (Gen. xvi. 1), is explained 
first, and Sarat, Abraham’s wife, bare no children to him and to 
herself (AD 19); and then again, to him (7.e., Abraham) and to 
her (i.e. Sarai) there was an handmaid (TDW m2) 19). 

2. Letters are to be taken from one word and joined to another, 
or formed into a new word (wT) PD DW) yy); thus onan 
Awd INSANE, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
kinsman (Numb. xxvii. 11), is explained, and ye shall give the 
inheritance of his wife to him, 7.e., the husband, taking away the 
) from ion, and the 5 from }9NW9, and forming the word 4), 
Ze, 1) NW ONIN’ DANN, deducing therefrom that a man 
inherits the property of his wife, (INV) (Baba Bathra, iii. 6.) 

3. Words containing the same letters are exchanged for one 
another. Comp. my Commentary on the Song of Songs, p. 27. 

4. The letters of a word are transposed ; thus 3391, owr labour 
(Deut. xxv. 7), is made to mean ow children, \ya>y, by trans- 
posing the 19 and the 5. 

5. Letters resembling each other in sound or appearance, or 
belonging to the same organ, are interchanged; accordingly 
Spy) NMP MW Mw WDA AA is explained, the Law 
which Moses has given us ts (TWIN!) THE PETROTHED or WIFE 
of the congregation of Jacob (Deut. xxx. 4), by changing the } 
in mw for the x, and the w for the w. 

6. Every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical value, 
and the word is explained by another of the same quantity ; 
thus, from the passage, And all the inhabitants of the earth were 
of one language (Gen. xi. 1), is deduced that they all spoke 
Hebrew, 73W being changed for its synonym fw, and WIpT 
5+100+4+4300=409, is substituted for its equivalent NOX 
1+8+4400=409. This rule is called N90) = NDI = 
ypappareia, from ypaypa, letter, from its bearing upon the letters. 

7. Every letter of a word is taken as an initial or abbreviation 


1 Preston, not perceiving this, could not comprehend how the Rabbins make 
these two numbers the same. Comment. on Eccles,, p. 69. 
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of a word. Accordingly the long and costly tunic which Jacob 
made for his beloved Joseph, as an expression of peculiar fond- 
ness, indicated the troubles into which the Patriarch plunged his 
favoured son, inasmuch as D'DD (Gen. xxxiil. 13), by this rule of 
interpretation, called pw) = notaricun, from notarius, a short- 
hand-writer, one who writes with abbreviations, is DMD TDD 
DT DYNYIU Potiphar, who imprisoned J oseph, and the 
mer rchants, who bought and sold him again as a slave. 

8. The letters of the alphabet are taken in their inverse order, 
N, the first letter, is expressed by 1M, the iast letter of the 
alphabet; 3, the second letter, by w, the last but one; 1 by 45. 
+ by p; 7 by 8, and so on. Accordingly JWW, Sheshach, is 
explained by 923, Babel (Jer. xxv. 26; li. 41) ; 122.2? by OWA - 
(ibid. li. 1). This mode of asap is called WANN Athbash, 
thereby indicating this inversion." 

Strange and arbitrary as these rules may appear, it will be d 
seen in the sequel that they have been followed by the ancient — 
translators of the Bible, and in some of the Patristic commen- — 
taries. We shall also see that the overlooking of this fact has — 
caused many modern critics to regard the apparent discrepancies _ 
between the ancient versions and the Hebrew original, as owing — 
to different readings or wilful corruptions of the text on the part 
of the Jews, when, in truth, these deviations are simply the — 
result of the application of one or the other of these exegetical | 
rules. 

The Midrashic view is, that Solomon wrote this book to expose — 
the emptiness and vanity of all worldly pursuits and carnal grati- — 
fications, and to shew that the happiness of man consists in fearing ; 


} When the reference is omitted in the illustrations of the exegetical rules, 
the cited explanations will be found in the Midrash Rabba, or Midrash Jalkut, 
upon the respective passages. For fuller information on this ancient mode of 
interpretation, we must refer to the excellent treatises of Frankel, Ueber den 
Einfluss der Palastinischen Exegese auf die Alexandrinische Hermeneutik, — 
Leipzig, 1851; Programm zur Eréffnung des jiidisch — theologischen Seminars 4 
zu Breslau, Breslau, 1854; Hirschfeld, Die hagadische Exegese, Berlin, 1847; — 
Ben-Chananja, Jahrgang, i., pp. 116 and 227, &e. 
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God and obeying his commands. When young and joyful, the 
inspired monarch composed songs ; when middle-aged and sober, 
he wrote wise proverbs and prudential maxims; and when old 
and weary of life, he described every earthly pleasure as vain 
and empty.’ As is frequently the case, these much misunderstood 
Rabbins have given the proper view of the design of the book, 
though the nature of the Midrash precluded a regular commentary 
upon Coheleth in the historico-critical sense of the word. 

1 A.p. —It now remained to be shewn how Solomon, who in 
his old age was seduced by his foreign wives to idolatry, also 
became a preacher of righteousness in his old age. The elastic 
rules of interpretation, aided by an oriental imagination, soon 
contrived to deduce it from the text. In chap. i., verse 12, 
Coheleth says, “I was king over Israel,” ¢e¢., “and am no 
more.” Taking Solomon to be the author of Coheleth, this 
strange and remarkable assertion legitimately leads to one con- 
clusion only, viz., that there was a period in his life when he 
was dethroned. “ence arose the legend, that when Solomon, 
elated with riches and wisdom, departed from the ways of the 
‘Lord, he was dethroned by Ashmodai, the king of the demons, 
and expelled from his capital as an example of the effects of sin. 
It was then that this ex-monarch went about the provinces and 
towns of the land of Israel mourning over his guilt, and saying, 
“ T am Coheleth, whose name was formerly Solomon, who was 
king over Israel in Jerusalem, but through my sins have been 
driven from my throne and residence.” Having thus confessed 
his sins, and denounced the folly of attempting to find satisfac- 
tion in earthly pleasures, the penitent Solomon was in his old 
age reinstated in the possession of his kingdom, where he died, 
at peace with God and man. There can be no doubt that this 
view is, at least, as old as the Christian era, being found in the 
earliest Jewish traditions.” 


yy 04 monn nbnp Pons own poms Morn and OWT Ww Wax pV 7 1 
9 TT DIT IT WOW ppwT 2wd NIT Ww PINT WT IT Ww WY] DW) PIX 71 
*IDP ND PIT wip? : FoI nbap ON 5D Wosx we 97 yor 
2 See Midrash Yalkut on Coheleth i. 12. 
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100-250 a.p.— But though the homiletic (w77), the alle- 
gorical (1197), and the mysterious (11D) modes of treating the 
Bible were adopted by a large majority of the Rabbins, being — 
more suited to the practical and spiritual requirements of their 
congregations, it must not be supposed that the literal sense 
(wwD) was excluded, or even neglected. Free enquiry into the 
text and context of the Bible, and free expression of doubts — 
about the inspiration of any portion of Scripture which was 
transmitted as canonical, were far more tolerated and encouraged 
by these Rabbins, who are so often accused of bigotry and per- 
secution (mostly by those who do not understand them), than 
even in our free England. Thus we find, in the Mishna, that 
some, after a critical examination of its context, came to the con- 
clusion that this book was not inspired. Others went farther 
still, and maintained that it contains heretical sentiments. Yet 
these Rabbins were not put out of the synagogue as unfit 
teachers of those committed to their care. 

300—400 A.p.— From the passage in St. Jerome’s commen- 
tary upon this book, given in the foot-note to p. 15, it will be 
seen that the doubts with regard to the inspiration of Coheleth 
had been entirely removed from the minds of the Jews in his 
days, and that they allegorised it very largely. Thus he tells 
us that they interpret iii. 2-8 as referring to their past and 
future history. 


“ The time for being born and for planting” refer to God's choosing and 
making Israel his people ; “ the time for dying and plucking up that which 
is planted,” to their being carried away into captivity; “the time for 
killing,” to their bondage in Egypt; “ the time for healing,” to their 
deliverance from it; “the time for breaking down,” to the destruction of 
the temple; “ the time for building up,” to their building the temple again; 
“the time for weeping,” to the taking of Jerusalem; “the time for laughing,” 
to its restoration a second time; “the time for casting away stones,” to 
the dispersion and casting away of the Jews; “the time for gathering | 
stones,” to their being gathered in again from among all nations; “the 
time for embracing,” to the love of God which compassed them about as a 
girdle (Jer. xiii. 7, &c.); ‘the time for refraining,” to the removing of God's 


1 Vide supra, p. 13, &e. 
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love, and their misery in the captivity, which God shewed to Jeremiah by a 
girdle hid in arock and marred; “the time for getting and keeping,” to 
the time of blessing and preserving them; “ the time for loosing and 
casting away,” to the time of their rejection; “the time for sowing,” to the 
time of sowing them again; ‘ the time for keeping silence,” to the present 
silence of the prophets; “ the time for speaking,” to the time when God 
shall again speak unto them and comfort them in the land of their enemies; 
‘the time for hatred,” to the time when they crucified Christ; “the time 
for love,” to the time of the patriarchs, when God loved them ; “the time 
for war,” to the time of their impenitence ; “‘ the time for peace,” to the time 
when the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in, and all Israel be saved.! 


400-500 a.p.— The old view and the allegorising of this 
book became more and more general. It is related in the 
Talmud? (Gittin. 68, b), that the fugitive Solomon came before 
the Sanhedrin, declaring that it was he who had been king over 
Israel, that they tested the truthfulness of his assertion, and 
found it to be correct. The indelicate means, however, adopted 
for this test, as there recorded, shew the vitiated taste of the 
age in polluting a legend otherwise so attractive and instructive.’ 
An anecdote, however, related in another part of the Talmud 
(Abodah Sarah iii.), in connection with Coheleth x. 20, will 
shew that the strictly literal explanation was not ignored. 


The Emperor Antoninus complained once to Rabbi that the great men 
of Rome annoyed him much. Rabbi made no reply, but took the Emperor 
into his garden several successive days, and each day pulled a radish out of 
the ground. Whereupon the Emperor answered, You are right; you shew 
me thereby that I am to remove these great ones singly, and not all at the 
same time, lest they rise against me. Why did Rabbi convey his advice in 
this manner? why did he not say what the Emperor should do? He 
feared lest it should reach the ears of these great ones, and thereby cause 
persecution of the Jews. But could he not tell it secretly to the Emperor? 
He remembered the passage, ‘‘ The birds of heaven convey the report.” — 
Coheleth x. 20. 


1 Hieron. Com. in loco. 

2 For the development and completion of the Talmud, see my Commentary 
on the Song of Songs, p. 24, &e. i 
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600 A.p. — The Chaldee paraphrase,’ which is the first entire 
commentary upon this book, based its explanations upon this 
view. Chap. i. 12 is thus paraphrased :— 


When King Solomon was sitting upon the throne of his kingdom, his 
heart became elated witb riches, and he transgressed the word of God; and 
he gathered many horses and chariots and riders, and he amassed much 
gold and silver, and he married wives from foreign nations. Whereupon 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against him, and he sent to him 
Ashmodai, the king of the demons, and he drove him from the throne of his 
kingdom, and took away the ring from his hand, in order that he should 
roam and wander about in the world to reprove it; and he went about the 
provincial towns and cities of the land of Israel, weeping and lamenting, — 
and saying, “I am Coheleth, whose name was formerly Solomon, who was 
King over Israel in Jerusalem.” 


Those passages which are most perplexing to the historico- 
critical commentator form no difficulty whatever to the Chaldee 
paraphrast. Chap. ii. 24, where hilarity is recommended as the 
best thing for the disappointed sons of toil, is referred to the 
gathering of strength for the service and glory of God: 


There is nothing comely for man but that he eat and drink and make ~ 
his soul see good before the sons of man, to perform the commandments, to 
walk in the straight path before Him, so that it may be well with him from 
his labour. 


Chap. iii. 17-22, which has been so frequently quoted to 
shew that Coheleth denies the immortality of the soul, is made 
to describe the awful condition of the wicked in the great day of i 
judgment, and to set forth the necessity of fearing the Lord — 


17. I said in my heart, the righteous God will judge in the great day of — 
judgment, because a time is appointed for every thing ; and for every work — 
done in this world they will be judged. 

18. I said in my heart concerning the children of men, that as for the 
chastisements and evil events which come upon them, it is God’s doing, to 


' The very inferior style of this paraphrase, as well as some of its legends and 
allusions, shew most unquestionably that it was written at the end of the fifth, or — 
the beginning of the sixth century. But though committed to writing at this ; 
period, when the late portions of it were introduced, any one acquainted with ~ 
the Midrashie literature will at once perceive that it contains legends and — 
Hagadic interpretations as old as, and even older than, the Christian era. 
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try and to prove them, and to see whether they will return in repentance ; 
He leaves them in rest, and they are healed. But the wicked, who are like 
cattle, do not repent, therefore they are unalterably convicted by it to do 
them evil. 

19. For the destiny of the wicked and the destiny of the beast of the 
field there is one destiny for both of them, and as the beast of the field dies, 
so he dies who does not return in repentance before his death, and the 
breath of life of both is judged alike in every respect ; and the advantage of 
a sinner over the beast of the field is nothing but the burial-place, for all is 
vanity. 

20. All go to one place; all the inhabitants of the earth are made of dust, 
and when they die all return to the dust. 

21. Who is wise to know the breathing spirit of the children of men, 
whether it goes upwards to heaven, and the breathing spirit of the beast, 
whether it goes downwards to the earth ? 

22. Therefore I saw that there was no good in this world but that a man 
should rejoice in his good works, and eat and drink and do good to his 
heart, for this is his good part in this world, to acquire thereby the world 
to come, so that no man should say in his heart, Why am I giving away 
money to do charity? I had better leave it to my son after me, or be nursed 
for it in my old age; because who can bring him to see what will be after 
him ? 

With all the allegorising and spiritualising of this paraphrast, 
he yet anticipated modern criticism, inasmuch as he saw that 
the deplorable state of things delineated in this book could not 
possibly refer to the prosperous reign of Solomon, and that it 
therefore describes the time when Jerusalem was trodden down 
under the foot of the Gentiles, and the Jews carried into captivity. 
But as he adhered to the traditional opinion that Solomon was 
the author of the book, the paraphrast was obliged to resort to 
the expedient that Solomon was transported by the spirit of 
prophecy into the distant future, whose history he depicts. 
Hence i. 12 is thus paraphrased : — 

The words of prophecy which Coheleth, that is, the son of David the 
King, who was in Jerusalem, prophesied. When Solomon, the King of 
Israel, saw by the spirit of prophecy the kingdom of Rehoboam his son, 
that it will be divided with Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and that Jerusalem 
and the holy temple will be destroyed, and that the people of Israel will be 
carried away into captivity, he said, by His word, Vanity of vanities is this 
world, vanity of vanities is all for which I and my father David have 
laboured, all is vanity ! 
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800-1040 a.p.— This view of Solomon’s career became so 
popular that it gave rise to a beautiful and entertaining Midrash 
or Romance, in which the monarch’s exile is said to have been 
three years. During this time he came into the country of 
Ammon, was met and taken up by the royal cook, whom he soon 
excelled, and succeeded, by the command of the king. Whilst 
in this position, the king’s daughter was enamoured of him. 
The king, grieved at it, drove them both away; they however 
married, and she, by finding the ring which Solomon lost, and 
which was the cause of Ashmodai being able to dethrone him, was 
the means of restoring him to his throne in Jerusalem. Being 
reinstated into his glorious possession, “* Solomon sent for his 
wife’s father, the king of the children of Ammon, and said to him, 
Why hast thou unlawfully destroyed two souls? ‘Tremblingly 
he replied, Far be it from me! I have not killed them, I only 
expelled them into the desert, and know not what has become 
of them. Whereupon Solomon, of blessed memory, said, If thou 
shouldst see them, wilt thou be able to recognise them? Know 
then that I am the cook, and thy daughter is my wife. And 
Solomon sent for her, and she came and kissed her father’s hand, 
1 Rapoport, 
who ingeniously tries to shew the psychological and ethical ideas 
of this legend, aptly compares it to the German “ Faust.” ? 

1040 — 1105. — Rashi,’ the celebrated commentator and 
founder of the Germano-French Rabbinical literature, though 
somewhat affected by the reaction in favour of the literal and 
grammatical exegesis, which took place at, and progressed ever 
since, the beginning of the seventh century, in consequence of the 
extravagant length to which the allegorisers had gone, still 


who went back to his land in exceeding great joy. 


' This Midrash is printed by the indefatigable Jellinek, in his Bet ha-Midrash, 
vol. ii., pp. 86, 87. 

* See the very elaborate article, Ashmodai, in his Erech Millin. 

8 Rashi, ~~, is an abbreviation for >My MAbw 4, Rabbi Solomon Yitzchaki, 
erroneously explained by Buxtorf, Rabbi Solomon Jarchi. He was born at 
Troyes, in Champagne, in 1040, where also he died, about 1105. Interesting 


sketches of him are given in Zunz Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, p. 277, &e. 
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adheres to the traditional view of this book. He, too, maintains 
that Solomon was dethroned by Ashmodai for his sins, and when 
brought to repentance wrote this book, to reprove the worldly- 
minded of their folly, and to admonish them by his sad expe- 
rience to return to the Lord. 

As the commentary of Rashi abounds in grammatical and 
traditional lore, we give the following specimen of the first 
chapter :-— 


Chap. i. 1. The words, éc.— Wherever 17 is used at the beginning of a 
book, it shews that it is full of reproof; thus, at the beginning of Deutero- 
nomy, ‘“‘ These are the words (o27) which Moses spake” (Deut. i. 1), which 
is seen from the words, and “‘ Jeshurun got fat and kicked” (bid. xxxii, 15). 
So also Amos, beginning with ‘‘ The words of Amos,” and continuing, “ hear 
this word, ye kine of Bashan” (iv. 1); the book of Jeremiah, commencing 
with “ The words of Jeremiah,” and going on, “ask ye now, and see whether 
a man doth travail with child” (xxx. 6); and, “The last words of David” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1), which are followed by ‘“‘ but the sons of Belial shall be all 
of them as the thorns thrust away” (Ibid. ver. 6). So here, “‘ The words of 
Coheleth,” are followed by, “ and the sun rises” (ver. 5), and “ all the rivers 
flow into the sea” (ver. 7), comparing the wicked to the sun, moon, and 
sea; so it is interpreted in the book Siphri, from which I gather that the 
context here speaks of the wicked, who are like the brightness of the sun, 
which ultimately goes down. There is also another interpretation there, 
viz., ‘‘ All the rivers flow into the sea;” what is meant thereby? “It refers 
to the idolaters, those fools who worship the waters, believing that there is 
something in them, because they see the ocean, that all the streams flow 
into it, and yet it is never full; and they do not understand that the same 
waters which flow into it come back again, for the waters of the streams 
which run into the sea are the same waters which have run before, for they 
return by a submarine passage, and go again upon the earth into the sea, 
and come back again under the sea; therefore the rivers never cease running, 
and the sea is never full; but there is no reality in the water.” Thus far 
the Siphri. nbnp, collector, because he gathered much wisdom. And so we 
find that he is called Agur: ‘‘ The word of Agur (i.e., gatherer) the son of 
Jakeh” (Prov. xxx. 1), because he gathered wisdom and brought it up 
again. Others, however, interpret nonp preacher, because he spoke all his 
words in an assembly. ‘“ King in Jerusalem,” i.e, the city of wisdom. 

2. Vanity of vanities, ée.— Coheleth complains, saying, respecting the 
creation effected in seven days, that it is altogether vanity of vanities. 
‘at has a Chatuph Pattach, because it is construct, i.e., The utmost of all 
vanities. 417 is mentioned seven times in this verse, referring to the work 
of the seven days of the creation. 
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8 What advantage, éc.— yr is reward, advantage. nnn in exchange for. 
‘wow sun, i.e., law, so it is called in Prov. vi. 23, “ the law is light.” Every 
labour for which he gives up the study of the law, what advantage is there 
in it? : 

4. Generation goes, &c.— However the wicked man may labour and 
exert himself to oppress and rob, he does not destroy his works, for when 
this generation is gone, another generation comes, and takes all away from 
his children, as it is written, “the poor will rob his children” (Job xx. 10). 

But the earth abideth for ever.— And who are those that continue? The 
meek and the humble, who are bowed down to the earth, as it is written, 
“the meek shall inherit the earth” (Ps. xxxvii. 11). And the Midrash 
Tanchumah says that all Israel is called and, as it is written, “ ye shall be 
a delightsome land” (Mal. iii. 12). 

5. And the sun, &e. — When the sun rises in the morning, and sets in the 
evening, and travels all the night, then he pants to return to the same place 
where he rose yesterday, that he may rise there again. 

6. He goes to the, dc. —rnrn is the spirit, tendency of the sun, called in 
French talent, comp. “ whither the spirit was to go” (Ezek. i. 12). * 

And upon his, &e.—So it will also be to-morrow; the course or circuit 
which he ran yesterday he goes round to-day. He goes to the south 
always in the daytime, and comes round by the north in the night. He 
turns round alternately east and west; sometimes his course is in the day, 
and sometimes comes round in the night; in the summer solstice he walks, 
and in the winter solstice the sun turnsround. So are the wicked ; however 
the sun may shine, it will ultimately go down; however much that which 
appertains to them may go on and increase, their end is to return to the 
place of their defilement. From an unholy place they come, and to an 
unholy source they return. 

7. All the streams, dc. — All the streams flow into the sea; and the sea is 
not full, because they do not remain therein, for the great ocean is higher 
than any part of the earth, as it is written, “he that calleth for the waters 
of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth” (Amos ix. 6). 
And how can one pour out, if not from a higher place to alower? And 
the streams flow in channels under the mountains from the ocean, and 
return again; and this is the meaning of the words, “ from the place to 
which the streams go, there they return again;” so is the wicked man, 
‘in all points, as he came, so shall he go” (v. 16). : 

8. All, éc.— This refers to the third verse. If a man gives up the study 
of the law to employ himself in idle things, he will find them wearisome 
and unattainable; and if he is occupied with sight-seeing, his eye will not 
be satisfied ; and if with the hearing of the ear, his ear will not be filled. 

9. What was, &c.— Nothing is new that a man learns apart from the 
law; he will find nothing but what had already been in existence since the 
six days of the creation. But he who studies the law will constantly find 
in it new things, as it is written, “Let her breasts satisfy thee” (Prov 
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v. 19); just as the breast, wherein substance is found as long as the infant 
uses it; and so we find in the Talmud (Tract Chagiga), that R. Eliezer ben 
Harkanus propounded things which no one ever heard before, not even in 
the mysterious vision of Ezekiel. 

10. There is, dec. —If you meet anything apart from the law respecting 
which it is said, Behold, this is new! whereas indeed it is not new, for it 
has been in existence in days bygone, ouly there is no remembrance of the 
former things, therefore they appear to be new. So also things which will 
happen in the future, will not be remembered by the generation that will 
follow them. The Midrash Agadah expounds the words, “ there is no 
remembrance of the former,” of the Amalekites, whose remembrance has 
been destroyed, and the latter part of tliis verse, viz., “ and to the latter,” &c., 
of the Edomites, whose remembrance will be destroyed, as it is written, 
“ And there shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau” (Obad. i. 18). 

12. I, the preacher, dc —I1 was king of the whole world, afterwards only 
over Israel, afterwards only over Jerusalem, and afterwards only over my 
staff, because it is said, J was king in Jerusalem, but am-no more now. 

13. And I gave my heart to know, inquire in the law, which is wisdom, 
and to understand thereby all the evil work which was done under the 
sun, mentioned above. And I understood thereby that it is an evil occu- 
pation which the blessed God gave to the children of men, namely, “ life 
and death, good and evil” (Deut. xxx. 15). » pu is an evil conduct, 
occupation. 1 m225 to occupy themselves. yr» may, however, be taken in 
the sense of dwelling, or it may signify meditation, thought, so also y1 my2y. 
The word jn: means having it before them. 

14. nim breaking of the spirit, as “ be crushed (395), ye people, and 
be broken” (Is. viii. 9). rm talent. The end of every work terminates in 
pain of heart. 

15. The crooked, dec. — He who is perverted when alive, cannot correct 
himself when dead ; he who prepares in the day of preparation, eats on the 
Sabbath. And our Rabbins refer it to one who committed incest and had a 
bastard, or to a follower of the law who deserted it, being once right and 
afterwards became wrong. 

And he who separated himself cannot be numbered. — That is, he who 
separates himself from the number of the righteous cannot be numbered 
with them when they receive their reward. 

16. I spoke, éc.— Now, having come down from my greatness, J set my 
heart to say, Who would have said of me that I should come to this position ? 

17. And I have set my heart now to know the nature of wisdom, and to 
what it leads, and the nature of madness and folly. moon madness, 
confusion, comp. mixed (572) with water (Is. i. 21). mow folly. 

I know now that there is a crushing of the spirit even in wisdom, for 
though a man relies much on his wisdom, and does not keep himself from 
forbidden things, the result is that he brings anger upon anger. I said I 

G 
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will multiply horses, and not cause the people to go down into Egypt, but 
at the end I made them go down. I said I will multiply wives, and they 
will not turn my heart; and yet it is said of me that “ his wives turned away 
his heart” (1 Kings xi. 4). And it is also said that he relied much on 
his wisdom, and did many things; as it is written, “The man spake unto 
Ithiel, even unto Ithiel and Ucal” (Prov. xxx. 1). 


How much this eminent commentator has contributed to 
Biblical exegesis, and how far he has anticipated and influenced 
modern expositions, will be seen in the sequel; though, to form 
a proper estimate of what exegesis owes to him, a thorough 
perusal of all his writings is necessary. The painstaking and 
honest Gesenius recognised, though not fully, the merits of 
Rashi, and other Jewish expositors,' which bolder and more pre- 
judiced critics deny, mostly without reading their writings. 

1085-1155.— To Rashbam’ belongs the honour of first eluci- 
dating the true design of this book. This distinguished Rabbi, 
possessed of a highly cultivated and classical mind, clearly saw 
that i. 2-11 contains the burden of the argument; that it con- 
trasts the speedy passage of human life with the permanent existence 
of nature, thus shewing the advantage of the latter over the former ; 
that all the ensuing experiments recounted in this book to dispel the 
melancholy effect of this contemplation were useless, and that com- 
fort could alone be found in the calm enjoyment of life, in resigna- 
tion to the dealings of Providence, in the belief in a future state, 
when all that is perplexing in the present state of things shall be 
rectified. 

Rashbam moreover saw that the first two verses and epilogue 
of Coheleth were subversive of the Solomonic authorship of the 
book. But instead of adhering to this alternative, which could 
hardly be expected from an expositor living in a period when 


' See the Dissertation prefixed to his Manual, Hebrew and German Lexicon, 
8rd ed., Leipzig, 1828, and the translation of it by Dr. Robinson, in the American 
Biblical Repository for 1833. 

2 Rashbam, D2w, is the acrostie of yx }2 Sxvaw on, Rabbi Samuel ben Meier; 
he was the grandson of Rashi, and was born about 1085, and died about 1155. 
See Zunz, zur Literatur und Geschichte, i., p. 70, &e. 
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historical exegesis was struggling hard to emerge from the abyss 
of allegory, he contented himself with the admission that these 
portions were added by others. The marvel is, that he has said 
and done so much. His style is simple and beautiful; and the 
commentary, which has only recently been published, by the 
praiseworthy Jellinek,* besides evolving the design of the book, 
also contains valuable criticisms. Yet all that Mwald said in 
noticing the book was, “‘ Although we cannot expect any very 
great profit from the learned Rabbins of the middle ages for the 
Old Testament hermeneutics of the present day, and especially 
from their writings upon such books as Coheleth and the Song 
of Songs, yet they deserve publication for the history of inter- 
pretation.”* We cannot say that if Ewald had perused this 
commentary he would have formed a different estimate of it. 
Every one acquainted with the writings of this very learned but 
very crotchety and prejudiced writer knows that he runs down 
every book which he has not written himself, or which does not 
repeat or does not eulogise what he has said. How different 
from Gesenius ! 

The following is a specimen of Rashbam’s commentary : — 

1. The words of Coheleth, éc.— Solomon is called Coheleth, because he 
gathered wisdom from all the children of the Kast, and was wiser than any 
man, as he is also called in another place, ‘“ Agur (gatherer), the son of 
Jakeh ” (Prov. xxx. 1), King, because he was king in Jerusalem. 

2. Vanity of vanities, said Coheleth.— He has not as yet said it, except 
in these words, where he repeats them in order to shew, in general and in 
particular, that all is vanity. Parallel passages to this are found in 
Ps. exv. 1, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us;” Ps. xciii. 3, ‘‘ The floods 
have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up ;” and Ps. xeii. 10, ‘* For 
lo, thy enemies, O Lord, for lo, thy enemies,” beginning first with the 
predicate, and then mentioning the subject. Because he is anxious to give 
the subject, therefore he brings it in the middle of the sentence, and then 


begins his remarks again. So it is here; he mentions the name of Coheleth 
in the first part of the sentence, and then resumes the subject and proceeds. 


1 Gommentar zu Koheleth und dem Hohen Liede von R. Samuel ben Meier, 
herausgegeben von Adolph Jellinek, Leipzig, 185d. 

2 Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft yon Heinrich Ewald, Jahrb. vii., 
p. 155. 
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These two verses were not written by Coheleth, but by him who compiled 
these words as they are at present. What he means by “ vanity of vanities” 
is, that he gave his heart to search and to investigate the affairs of this 
world, and found all vanity. 

8. What advantage, éc.— All these words refer to what is said below, 
“ Nothing is good for man but that he should eat and drink,” &ec. (infra, ii. 4) 
That is to say, all these works of man are vanity, and there is no work so 
good for man as that he should eat and drink, and rejoice with his portion. 
jnom, What reward and advantage has a man from all his labour that he 
labours under the sun? for his end is to pass away and vanish from the 
world, and return no more. According to this explanation, there is a con- 
nection between this sentence and the sequel. ‘“ Under the sun,” because 
there is no hiding-place from its heat, therefore he mentions it; and it is 
the same as the phrase “ under heaven.” 

4. One generation goes and another comes, for all die and return to the 
dust, but the earth remains for ever, that is to say abides, for it does not 
move from its place. 

5. And the sun rises. — In the morning he rises in his place in the east, 
and in the evening he goes down and sets in the west, and then travels all 
night, because he pants and hastens to reach his place by the time of the 
morning, where he rose to-day. And also to-morrow he will rise there, and 
travel under the sea from the east towards the south, and then go through 
the south and west until he turns and goes to the north till he reaches his 
place in the east. When the sun is in the north, and gradually approaches 
the east, the word 220 is properly used for it. 

6. Round, éc.— This clause is a repetition of the words, “ he goes to the 
south and returns to the north,” that is to say, he returns and goes round 
all the quarters of the world. ‘ And on its circuits the wind returns,” so 
it always goes round again on its movements and courses, and goes round 
all the quarters of the world; but man is to-day here and to-morrow in the 
grave, and his works cease, so that he is remembered no more; therefore it 
is ae What advantage has man ? 

. And the sea, dc — For if it were full, the streams would no longer 
dow into it. ‘To the place where the rivers go, there they go again.” So 
to-morrow they will go again into the sea, for they do not leave off their 
habit and course; but man leaves his course and habit, he vanishes away 
from the world. All this refers to “ What advantage hath man ?” 

8. “ All things, d'c.— All the works of this world are wearisome, for no 
man can enumerate them all. ‘The eye is not satisfied with seeing,” for 
man looks out constantly, and hopes for new things. “The ear is not full with 
hearing.” The ear constantly hears, and desires to hear, the works which 
are done in the world. Because the ear is hollow, therefore the word 82, 
to fill, is used. Ox is intransitive, weary, faint. Comp. Deut. xxv. 18. 

9. What was, &c.— And what advantage has man in all this, since what 
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has been long ago that will be in the future, and what has been done long 
ago will be done again, for there is nothing new under the sun. 

10. Is there anything, éc.—If there be anything of which it is said, 
Behold there is something new, it is not true, for such a thing has happened 
long before us. 

1l. There is no remembrance, éc.—This refers to the question, What 
advantage has man? O21ox, i.e., the children of men who were born before us 
in this world have no remembrance, since they have been dead long ago, 
and their memory is lost, And also succeeding men (027782), those who 
‘will come after us, will not be remembered by those who will follow them, 
for all die, and will be remembered no more. For if a man dies to-day, 
there will not be born another man like him, since men are not like each 
other; but other defunct creatures are remembered, for when one of them 
dies to-day, another is born like unto it; therefore those who see it say, 
“ This creature is like unto the one which died;” hence there is a difference 
in this respect between rational and irrational creatures. For this cause it 
is said, What advantage has man ? 

12. I, Coheleth, dc. — Because I was king, and had leisure on account of 
my greatness. 

13. And I gave it, dc.— To enquire in the works of the world, and I 
found that it is an evil employment which God has given to man to occupy 
himself therewith j2 is from 7’, changing the 7 into a4, and niy) is 
from the same root (722), therefore the repetition is idiomatic, just as 
we find p27 i279 from 722 and p22 522 from 722, both having the same sig- 
nification. 

14. mm mx, The inclination of the spirit. ™27 is from 7}, to desire, just 
as 107 is from 7797 to liken, and ™2y from 732, to humble, to afflict. ™ is 
talent in French. 

15. The crooked, éc. — If a man has perverted his works, he can never be 
right in his works before God. And he who has omitted anything, the 
omission can never be counted among the other things which he has 
dutifully discharged. 

16. I said in my heart, éc., i.e., »»2»2 = pensai moi in French, ‘2x2, thus 
I said. %2 5° more than all the wise men who were before me in Jerusalem 
before I was born. 

‘17. And I gave my heart, de. — D2), i.e., D2) comp. sw mer nv. The 
word nt has the same meaning as in chap. ii. 2. m520, wisdom. ‘The 
words are repeated, because of the former phrase, to know wisdom, which is 
repeated. j¥P1, gratification, inclination, like 11 ™27; and as 7732, from 
Mz, to desire ; }*28, from 73x, to want ; {V2, from 72, to be above ; x], from 


+r? 


mm, to meditate ; so {VPI, is from 72), to desire. 
18. For in much, éc.— Because of much wisdom a man thinks deeply 
about everything which the eyes see, and therefore he is much irritated. 


FDY is a repetition of the same sentence; because he increases much wisdom 
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and much knowledge, he meditates and pries into the works which God has 
done in the world, desiring to know why he made them thus; because he 
does not understand them, hence he is irritated, and increases his pain 
through the multitude of his thoughts. 


The difference between Rashbam and Rashi is remarkable, 
and shews the striking progress Biblical exegesis has made. 


Whilst the grandfather constantly refers to the Midrash Tan- | 


chuma, the Midrash Agadah, and the Rabbins whose allegories 
he adopts, the grandson has not a single allusion to the Midrash, 
but firmly adheres to the text and context, tracing the logical 
sequence of every verse, and explaining the difficult grammatical 
forms and words. . 

1092 —1167.— It cannot be said that Ibn Ezra or Rabe," as 
he is sometimes called, did as much for evolving the design 
of this book in the Spanish school of exegesis, in which he 
deservedly occupies so distinguished a position, as Rashbam has 
done for it in the Germano-French school. 

Ibn Ezra, too, maintains that Solomon wrote this book in his 
old age, to give the new and rising generation the benefit of his 
past experience.” As to the design of Coheleth, Ibn Ezra 
believes that since the works of God, though good in themselves, 
do not produce a good effect upon all men, owing to the various 
dispositions, modes of thinking, &c., &e., of the recipients, —just 
as the same sun which bleaches the garment tans the face of the 
fuller, — the Lord inspired Solomon to explain these things, and to 
teach the right way, to shew that all the devices of man are vanity, 
that the fear of God can alone make him happy, and that this 
fear can only be obtained by the study of wisdom. 

The following is Ibn Ezra’s introduction to Coheleth, and the 
first chapter of his commentary : — 


1 Rabe, vrs, is an abbreviation for Rabbi Abraham ben Ezra, xv J2 OFAN 729 
He was born in Toledo, in 1092, and died in. Rome, in 1167. See Reland, 
Analecta Rabbinica; Vite celeberrimorum Rabbinorum, pp. 69-80; Ersch und 
Gruber, Encyclop. i., pp. 79-84; Furst, Biblioth. Judaica i., pp. 251-257. 

MTT 2 DI D1 JI NIT NT WN YOR ITT ya mI 1D WY WoT PY 2 
See his commentary on i. 12. 


: 
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PREFACE TO ECCLESIASTES. 


The way of life is above to the wise, that he may depart from hell beneath. 
As a captured stranger longs to return to his own courtry, and be with his 
own people, so the intellectual spirit pants to get up to the highest stages, 
until it reaches the abode of the spirits, which dwell not in houses of clay. 
For bodies are compared to houses, whose foundations are in the dust, hence 
we find “ angels, whose dwelling is not with flesh.” — (Dan. ii. 11.) This 
is the case when the spirit— washed and purified from the impure lusts of 
the flesh, which are despicable, and defile holiness, lowering it into the 
depths of hell — determines to know its origin, and to see its own mystery 
with the unclouded eye of wisdom, so that that which is afar off is brought 
near, and the night becomes like the day; then it will be prepared to know 
truths comprised in faithful words, which will be indelibly engraved upon it in 
its separation from the body, for the writing is the writing of God, therefore 
the spirit sent into this world is confined in the body until death. All this 
is for its own benefit, and although it suffers for some years, yet it will rest 
and rejoice world without end. 

All works are divisible into four classes:— 1. Altogether good. 
2. Good for the most part, but having also some evil. 3. Altogether evil. 
4. Evil for the most part, but having also some good. The first class is 
the portion of the sons of God, the second belongs to men on earth, and 
the two remaining have no existence, for the Lord God could not create 
anything but what is good. Everything being good, as a whole, as it is 
_-Wiitten, “ And_ God saw everything that He had made, and behold it was 
_very good z (Gen. 1 31). And if there was some evil amongst it, it was 

slight, for it is not compatible with divine wisdom to withhold much good 
because of a little evil. The cause of the evil, however, lies in the imper- 
fection of the recipient, and we cannot compare the works of God to any 
‘other work but his own, since all are his own works. Thus we find thaty, 
“the sun makes the spread out cloth white, at the same time that he makes || 
the face of the fuller brown. Here, then, the same operation comes from | 
the same operator, and yet there are different results, because the recipients | 
are different. 

The thoughts of men differ in proportion to the difference of the nature 
of their bodies; and their different natures again arise from the various 
conditions of the heavenly bodies, and the place of the sun, and those 
which are influenced by him, and by various climates, religions, and food, 
and many other innumerable things; and yet every one thinks himself right. 

Therefore the Lord God of Israel has stirred up the spirit of Solomon, 
his friend, to explain desirable things, and teach the right way. 

For no work made by a creature can stand, as in fact no creature is able 
to create any substance, nor to annihilate any; all the works of the 
creature being only imitations and non-essentials; as, to separate that 
which is united, and unite that which is separated, to set in motion that 
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which is at rest, and to set at rest that which is in motion. The works of 
man are therefore altogether nothing and vanity, except to fear the Lord. 

No man can attain the fear of the Lord, unless he ascends the ladder of 
wisdom, and is built and established on understanding. 


COMMENTARY. 


Chap. i. 1. The words, dc. —It is written that Solomon “spake three 
thousand parables, and that his songs were a thousand and five” (1 Kings 
iv. 82). Now, a parable is a thing with which another is compared, as we 
find, ‘“ Put forth a riddle, and speak a parable unto the house of Israel” 
(Ezek. xvii. 2). Here the parable is the great eagle, and the thing com- 
pared with it is Nebuchadnezzar. But the expression (™%) song is generally 
placed at the beginning, and (127) word in the middle; but becanse Solomon 
was desirous to indite words which should impress the heart, he began with 
the expression (121) words. 21, words, has not, however, always the same 
importance, as may be seen either from the following verse, or from this 
verse itself. Here the following verse also shews the impressiveness designed 
in the first verse. Coheleth is Solomon, for there was no other king of the 
sons of David, the anointed of the Lord, besides Solomon; he was called 
Coheleth (N27), because wisdom was gathered in him. He mentions the 
residence of his dominion, because it was his glory, as we find the king of 
Jerusalem was called Melchisedec; for Jerusalem was called Salem, as is 
evident from Ps. 1xxvi. 2. 

2. Vanity of vanities, de. — By vanity (923) Coheleth describes the empty 
things of this world, and °27 is construct to 0927, although there are no 
Segoleth nouns which change in the construct, except 7228) 77 (Exod. 
vii. 28), O21 WD (Isa. xxvi. 20), Fo HON (Hab. ii. 15), and even these 
have a Patach, and the word in question has Tzere. The repetition. of the 
same noun in the genitive plural is used either for superlatively good, as _ 
D232 922, King of Kings, i.e, the highest king ; or for superlatively bad, as 
D722, 722, servant of servants, i.e., most abject servant ; hence 927 919 _ vanity 
of vanities, denotes utmost vanity ; so also NYY) DBN2 Wx 73119 Ds 12a 537 JS 
Tm 527 797, surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high degree are 
a lie; to be laid in the balance, they are altogether lighter than vanity (Ps. 
Ixii. 10), the » in 2772 being the comparative, as the 9 in DY VA 25> THTw d90, 
more than all who were before in Jerusalem (Eccles. ii. 9), and in 539 
‘mye 7222, L have more understanding than all my teachers (Ps. exix. 99), 
meaning, if men were to be put in a balance with vanity, they would be 
lighter than vanity. The repetition, “vanity of vanities,” indicates per- 
petuity, as “the floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up 
their voice” (Ps xciii. 3), and “they compassed me about, yea, they com- 
passed me about” (Zbid. cxviii. 11). That it should not be said, Granted 
that there is vanity in the things of this world, but there is solidity as 
well, he therefore adds, all is vanity. 


Piva 
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3. What advantage, &c.—} 7m is according to the analogy of jim, and 
is derived from the verb, the » of which is defective (i.e. “), as is evident 
from the Hiphil. The meaning is, since all is vanity, what profit has man 


_ from all his work. The sense of the phrase, under the sun, is revolving time ; 


for the sun alone is the cause of time, since the day depends upon the sun; 
from its rising to the setting thereof; the night, too, is from sunset to 
sunrising, whether the moon and the stars are seen or not; so also seedtime 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter depend upon the inclination 
of the sun, whether northward or southward. Although the moon has strong 
influences upon rivers and aqueous plants, and upon the human brain; 
although Pleiades has binding influences, and Orion loosing influences ;1 
yet all their influences put together, when compared with those of the sun, 
are like one of its many parts. Although the sun is one, yet its influences 
differ, both according to the changes of the hundred and twenty planets 
which form the seven planets, and according to the change of the course of 
all of them, caused by the motion cf the greatest sphere which projects. 
Therefore the position of the heavenly bodies will never be found alike, 
even for one moment. Hence it is written in the book Yetzirah, cap. i. § 4, 
“Two letters build two houses, three build six, &c., &c., till the mouth 
cannot tell, nor the ear hear, this endless transposition and multiplication.” 2 
But the labour of searching after wisdom, in order to enlighten the mind, 

“has an advantage ; for the spirit of man is not subject to the sun. 

4. One generation, &c. — Because everything under the sun is composed 
of four elements, from which they proceed and to which they return, viz., 
fire, air, water, and earth, these four are adduced; and the earth is 
mentioned first, because she is as it were the mother; then the sun is 
mentioned, the abode of fire, because of its great heat, and this is the 
generating fire; then the air and the water. Respecting the earth, Coheleth 
says that all things created out of it will return to it, just as we find, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return” (Gen. iii. 19); and that the 


1 According to Ibn Ezra on Job xxxviii. 31, Pleiades has the power of con- 
solidating vegetation, and Orion of dissolving it. 

* What the book Yetzirah — which Ibn Ezra quotes — means by “ two letters 
form two houses,” is, that two letters yield to combinations or transpositions, 
é.g., 18 and x1; three yield six, ¢.g., DON, DWN, UND, NWN, ONW, and Now; four 
yield twenty-four, and so on. In order to ascertain how often a certain number 
of letters can be transposed, the product of the preceding number must be 
multiplied with it. Thus— 


etter 2.x% . l= 2 
SC oe Gs 
Ae Ol > 24 
5x, 24=— 120 
6 X120= 720 
7 X 720 = 5040, and so on. 
H 
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earth will continue undiminished as long as one generation comes from it 
and another returns to it. It may be that the word 437 means sojourners ; 
thus we find “ to dwell in the tents of wickedness” (Ps. 1xxxiv. 10).) 

5. The sun rises, dc. — Mathematicians have long since propounded, that 
all visible creatures are divisible into ten parts, and the sun is the greatest 
of all, and there is none like it; it is the root in the universe, just as the 
point is in geometry, and the number one in mathematics; and the sense 
is, although the sun has a motion rising and setting, it returns back to its 
former place, and the place in which the sun rises to-day is nearer than the 
one in which it will rise to-morrow ; and because its motion is to the north 
and south, therefore it rises twice a-year in one place, and once from the 
extremity of the south, and once from the extremity of the north, thus 
completing a year. But though this is also the case with the moon, the 
five planets, and all the heavenly bodies, yet is the sun alone mentioned, 
because of its being the greatest, as we find, “in them has he set a 


tabernacle for the sun” (Ps. xix. 4), not mentioning the stars. "S12 means 
panting, comp. 1 TEND wd] MmN2, at her pleasure she snuffs up the wind 


(Jer. ii. 24), thus, as it were, panting after air in her desire to return to © 


the place. 

6. It goes, dec.—Some say that this verse also refers to the sun, which 
goes to the north and to the south, and explain 7™ to mean the side ; 
but this is incorrect, as is evident from the words, 117 28 YnP2D 51, and 
the wind returns upon its circuits ; the whole verse therefore refers to the 


wind, which moves to the north and to the south, when it goes round from | 


the south to the north by the east, and when it goes from the north to the 
south it goes by the west, therefore Coheleth says, 177 427 2290 AnD, round 
round goes the wind; and at the end of the year it turns again on its 
circuits, when the sun turns, which is the cause of all the motions of the 
wind; and the navigators know these things, for these motions vary in the 
same manner every day in the year. 

7. All the rivers, de. — Although all the streams flow into the sea, yet it 
does not overflow, so as to transgress the law and cover the earth, because 
the waters which flow into it return constantly to their own place, for there 
is evaporation constantly rising from the sea to the sky, which forms the 


clouds ; the sweet waters only ascending because of their lightness, and the ~ 


vapour is converted into rain, as it is written, ‘‘ He calleth for the waters of 
the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth” (Amos v. 8) ; and 
the waters of the springs are from the rain, and the streams are from the 
springs, as we see in the time of drought that most of the springs are dried 
up; and again we find it written, “The brook dried up, because there had 


' Ibn Ezra means thereby all living beings which have their temporal abode 


upon this earth, including all animal and vegetable life. This explanation of — 


WW, everything that sojourns, that moves about upon the earth, is also followed by 
Mendelssohn and Preston. 
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been no rain in the Jand” (1 Kings xvii. 7); and this explains how the 
streams return again from the place whither they went. And Solomon has 
not explained the cause of the waters returning to their place, just as he 
did not explain the cause of the sun returning from the west to the east ; 
whether it is above the sky, or from the sides, or it is below the earth, being 
an orb, and placed in the midst of the highest sphere; for all these things 
require proofs, or such an explanation of everything seen by the eyes as not 
to require proof. And the object in mentioning these four, viz., the sun, 
which is the element of fire, the air, the water, and the earth, is because all 
things existing under the sun — plants, beasts, men, the fowls, and the fish 
of the sea—are all formed of them. And if the elements return back to 
their own place, where they formerly were, how can those abide which 
were formed of them ? and as the creatures are vanity at their beginning, so 
they will be at their end; and if man is vanity, much more so is his work, 
which is accidental, and still more his thought, which is an accident of an 
accident, as it is written, “The Lord knoweth the thoughts of men that 
they are vanity” (Ps. xciv. 11). 

8. All, éc.— Some interpret 'Y2 transitively, wearying others, according 
to the analogy of O's), but this is incorrect, for DY is neuter, as the other 
instance, >2) FP, faint and weary, in Deut. xxv. 18, shows: and if it were 
as they interpret it, it ought to have been D2, the Viel, comp. 72% Y2N ox, 
do not weary these (Josh. vii. 8); but DY” is intransitive, meaning that 
the things themselves are faint and defective, there is no strength in 
them, therefore man cannot describe them. Having described the four 
elements, which continue in the same position, and if they are set in 
motion they return again at the end to their former position; knowing the 
general principle and the particulars ensuing therefrom, that they do not 
continue one moment in the same position, therefore, no man is able to 
describe them. 

And the eye is not satisfied with seeing them; for the cause of the eye 
seeing objects is that they are reflected in the pure air. And they do not 
abide even one moment. The ear is not filled with hearing the particulars, 
for the cause of hearing is also the entrance of the air containing the forms 
of the sounds, and these two cannot abide; therefore the eye cannot 
master them in their particulars, nor can the ear hear all their numbers, 
because they are innumerable to man, for the Creator alone knows both 
generals and particulars, for they are all the works of His hands. 

9. That which was, éc.— The singer (David) said of the heavenly Being, 
that “He commanded, and they were created; He hath also established 
them for ever and ever” (Psalm exlviii. 5); and of the earthly beings he 
said, that “ His name alone is excellent” (Ibid. v.13). That is to say, they 
are altogether vanity. The words “ what was will be” refer to the spheres 
and their hosts, for they are like wheels continually turning round, and 
their beginning is like their end, and their end like their beginning. 
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What was done will be done.— This refers to the different kinds of beings, 
viz., man, horses, every species of animal and vegetable life, the propagation 
of which depends upon the motions of the heavenly bodies. As long, 
therefore, as these heavenly bodies abide, these kinds will also continue in 
the same way, being formed according to these heavenly bodies. And the 
meaning is, ‘‘ Although | cannot enumerate the particulars, the generals 
are observed, known, and described; and in this way it is seen that the 
upper and lower worlds continue in the same manner, aud there is nothing 
new.” 

10. Is there, de. — is frequently found to denote something RARELY met 
with; comp. PLT MP Ws ty, and when it rarely happened that the cloud 
rested, dc. (Numb. ix. 20); "O21 WDD, it sometimes happens that one 
scatters and yet increases (Prov. Xi, 24); 4~IN"o YO1 wt, it sometimes happens 
that a wicked man is prolonged in his wickedness (Keel. vii. 15), for, generally 
speaking, “the years of the wicked are shortened” (Prov. x. 27). If any 
thing should seem new to one, the same has already happened before. 
ony means times, ages; thus, DN Wz, rock of ages (Is. xxvi. 4); 7370 
oy oa 290, thy kingdom is a kingdom of all ages (Psalm exlv. 13); 
Day nwa, a salvation for all ages, i.e., everlasting (Is. xlv. 17). 

11. There is no remembrance, éc.—If it is questioned whether such a 
novel thing has actually happened in former days, it is because there is no 
remembrance of former things; which will also be the case with the things 
that will take place in days to come, they too will be forgotten at a later 
period. Hitherto Solomon spoke in general, and now he begins to take 
up specifically those things which occurred to him. 

12. J, Coheleth, dc. —The contenis of this book shew that Solomon 
wrote it in his advanced days, and appeals as it were to the new and rising 
generation, and tells them, ‘such and such things I have tried in my 
lifetime, and forsocth LT could try everything because of my being king.’ 
Over Israel is mentioned, because there was always among them prophets 
and wise men, such as the children of Zerach,' and not as the sons of Kedar 
who dwelled in tents, and thereby shewing that he was king over a wise 
and intelligent people. Jerusalem is mentioned, because its situation is 
advantageous for the reception of wisdom. It is known that the habitable 
world is divided into seven parts, and there are no men with proper 
faculties to acquire wisdom except in the three central parts, for the 
foremost and the hindmost parts, being either too hot or too cold, interfere 
with the nature of man. It is, moreover, known that the latitude of 
Jerusalem is 83 degrees, and this is the centre of the habitable world, for 
habitation is impossible except beyond the degrees where the sun inclines 
either in the north or south. 

13. And I gave my heart, éce.—It is better to connect this verse with 


' Ethan, Heman, Chaleol, and Darda, the celebrated sages, who were contem- 
poraries with Solomon. Comp. 1 Kings y. 11; 1 Chron. ii. 6. 
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what follows; and the meaning is that he searched after knowledge. ‘This 
is the sense of 2. Comp. INT VAD, from searching out the land (Numb. 
Xill. 25), i.e., to see desiruble things, and the source of all things, though 
this is an unpleasant task, since men ‘are often employed in unprofitable 
things, mv), to be employed, is from the same root as }2Y, employment. 
Some, however, maintain that itis from the same root as "22, afflicted, and 
say that the verb has here the same signification as in IN M29 Y, I was 
greatly afflicted (Ps. cxvi. 10), and xyt fiN2 mv, he humbled the pride of 
Israel (Hos. y. 5). But it is more likely that it denotes ¢o testify, as 7220"N) 
222, thou shalt not testify against thy neighbour (Exod. xx, 16); and even 
™2Y, in Ps. exvi. 10, is to be taken in the same sense, just as we find 28 }), 
and Job declared (Job iii. 2), and this is evident from the immediately 
following words, 272 NY2x 2x, T.have said in my haste ; compare also Y2w) 
os, the Lord will hear them (Ps. lv. 20), i.e. he will testify against 
them. And when Coheleth had employed himself with discovering the 
nature of things, he found that they were vanity and striving after the 
wind. The meaning of the phrase under heaven is the same as under the 
sun. It may be that in the words under heaven, as in under the sun, 
Coheleth alludes to the upper sphere, where all the heavenly hosts are. 
Now the knowledge of astrology is connected with the forty-eight forms of 
the sphere, and after Coheleth had employed himself to learn by this science 
the nature of all things which are produced by the power of heaven, he saw 
that it was a sore and difficult employment, because of the limited knowledge 
which man has, to enumerate the causes and effects, as there is no number 
to the heavenly hosts, and the ancients knew no more than 1022. This is 
moreover proved by the connection of under heaven with there is an appointed 
time for everything in iii. 1. So also is the phrase to be understood in 
ii. 3. 

14. I saw all the, dc. —The meaning of 1m» may be the same as 
ORAM AH ones, Hphraim feeds on wind, and follows after the east 
wind (Hos. xii. 2), i.e., feeds upon that which neither profits nor satisfies ; 
™, wind, means emptiness, because the wind escapes in various directions, 
so that no man can lay hold on it; thus we find they sow wind (Hos. viii. 7), 
and the wind passes over it (Ps. ciii. 16). It is, however, more likely that - 
mY, as }*D1, signifies thought, just as M07 and y27, two different forms 
of 7%, have the same meaning. 

15. The crooked, éc.— My is participle passive, according to the analogy 
of .27, and may be derived from two different roots, one regular (nv), 
and the other irregular (™yY), signifying the same thing. The word }ipn? is 
intransitive, and, according to the first interpretation of the two preceding 
verses, the meaning is, having seen that everything is vanity, this vanity 
cannot be rendered solid, for that which is defective cannot be rectified, 
because its nature is radically defective ; and he who is defective cannot be 
numbered with the perfect. ‘This interpretation implies an omission of 
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$22, man, before JOH, or takes j7107 as an adjective ; as POR), the first, and 
jE, the last. j7O7 may also be regarded as referring to ND; so that nD 
by itself would denote naturally defective, and yor Ny, accidentally defective. 
If we, however, adopt the second interpretation, viz., that man is born in 
defective circumstances, then man has no power to perfect himself, and it is 
found that he who occupies himself with the investigation of the nature of 
things by the operation of the heavenly bodies, occupies himself uselessly ; 
and this is the case with most men and most of their works. 

16. I said, dc. — Because the heart is the habitation of the spirit, and is 
created first in the body —for it is like a king, and the intellect like its 
minister —therefore it is used for wisdom, and knowledge, and taste, and 
the operation of thought being the first receptacle of the heavenly soul ; just 
as lips are used for language, because words proceed out of them. Hence 
it is said, “ A wise prudent heart” (1 Kings iii. 12), “ He who buys a heart 
loves his soul” (Prov. xix. 8). 

I have inereased and added wisdom, i.e., he compiled and learned the 
wisdom of the ancients, and added to it. 

And my heart saw much wisdom, i.e., which he did not compile. The 
adverb 7299, like O72, is construed both with the singular and with the 
plural, comp. 77 729772, for they shall be many (infra, xi. 8), the infinitive 
absolute has a quametz; comp. 72.8 7273, multiplying, I will multiply (Gen. 
Xxii. 17). 

17. And I gave, éc.— Having learned wisdom, and added to it, I gave 
my heart to know the nature of folly (comp. 072 77, and he feigned him- 
self mad in their hand (1 Sam. xxi. 14), and the nature of wisdom, which is 
the opposite of folly, although this also is a vain striving). 

18. For in much, déc.— Because when he sought to know wisdom, he 
found that the wise man, who understands the affairs of the world through 
his great knowledge, has constant provocation and pain, and has no pleasure 
in his children, because he knows that their end is to die, either in his life- — 
time or afterwards; nor does he rejoice in riches, which fly away like a ~ 
bird, and cannot help or save in the day of trouble; and the day of death — 
stares into his eyes. 


It will be seen from this specimen, and still more from other — 
parts of the commentary, that the peculiar philosophical and — 
astrological notions which Ibn Ezra entertained greatly inter- 
fered with his tracing the logical sequence of the text, inasmuch 
as he constantly introduces his favourite theories into the decla- 
rations of Coheleth. Still, the commentary is a masterpiece, 
and a storehouse of varied learning. It contains more gram- 
matical and lexicographical lore than any modern exposition of — 
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Coheleth we have yet seen, and some of his ingenious criticisms 
deserve the greatest attention of grammarians. 

Thus, in trying to explain why the superior power of wisdom 
is characterised as excelling the strength of ten mighty men 
(chap. vii. 19), Ibn Ezra remarks — 


The number ten is mentioned, because it is the arithmetical completion, 
as this decade is the highest of all, for all above it are merely units. More- 
over, since the main strength of a thing lies in its beginning, middle, and 
end, the x (one) being in Hebrew the first or beginning, the » (ten) the end, 
and the = (jive), together with ) (sta), form the middle [of this number ten] ; 
hence these four letters »7x constitute the original vowels; and no word or 
syllable can be pronounced without one or the other of these letters.’ 


On xii. 5, Ibn Ezra disputes the existence of dimdinutives in 
Hebrew. He says — 


R. Adonim ben Temim, the Babylonian (who flourished at the end 
of the 10th century), whose soul is in Paradise, maintains that 7238 is 
an epithet for the human spirit; and he thus analyses it— 718 is adjective 
mas. and 7218 the fem. ; and if thou wantest to make it diminutive, it will be 
mYax, the proper names i228, Aminon (2 Sam. xiii. 20), and 83, Gashmu 
(Nehem. vi. 6), he says are also diminutives. But this is poor grammar, 
since there is no word in Hebrew which can be made into a diminutive; 
and if the genius of the Hebrew languages had admitted of making diminu- 
tives, we should have found hundreds and thousands of them in the 
Scriptures. Now }i228, Amnon, and 228, Aminon, are two names of the 
same individual, just as 75>U, Shelomo, and y2>v, Shalmon, 82x, Abshai, 
and ‘2x, Abishai, 228, Abner, and P38, Abiner. As for the ) in mwa, 
Gashmu, it is redundant, as in 1, Jethro, i.g., 1, Jether? 


vy? 


Ewald, who sneers at the Rabbins of the middle ages, will be 
surprised to find his theory about }\IN8 (Hebrew Grammar, 
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§ 167), propounded by a Rabbi of the tenth century, and so ably 
opposed by another Rabbi of the twelfth century. 

1100.-—— From the constant remarks of Ibn Ezra,— some say 
(DNDN W, ii, 125 iii 1. 18; iv. 12.17; v.19; ix. 17; x. 4, 
al.), some interpret it (DWIDD W, ii. 11; iv. 19; v. 1. 225 vu: 
1.19; viii. 5. 8.10; x. 1, al.), most interpreters (DOWD AY), 
iv. 17; x. 6, 9), one of the interpreters says (DWP 2 INN, 
ii. 16; x. 17), &c., —it is evident that numerous commentaries, 
which are now lost, have been written on this book in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Would that we at least had a 
history of the various views which those forgotten commentators 
entertained concerning Coheleth! It would no doubt have 
formed a curious and valuable addition to the literature of 
Biblical interpretation. However, one of these views is preserved 
by Ibn Ezra, who tells us in his commentary, chap. vi. 3, 
that* — 


In consequence of the difficulties and apparent contradictions of this 
book, as, for instance — 


In one place he says — In another he says the reverse — 
Anger is better than laughter vii.5 Anger rests in the bosom of 
fools : é ; «)) NEL @ 
In much wisdom ismuch anger i.18 Remove anger from thy heart xi. 10 
It is good and comely to eat It is good to go to the house 
and drink : ‘ a Mee of mourning : vii. 2 
I praised mirth . : . vill. 15 To mirth I said, What avails 
she? F ‘ : - a » Mhlaee 
What advantage has the wise There is an advantage to 
man over the fool ? Seas fas wisdom over folly . . is 
I praised the dead : . iv.2 A living dog is better than 
adead lion. : . pee 
There is no work, nor ac- There is an appointed time 
count, nor knowledge, nor for every thing there « Tia 
wisdom in the grave ae * etal) 
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In one place he says — In another place the reverse — 
It shall not be well with the There is a wicked man who 
wicked, and he shall not prolongs his days in his 
prolong his days. » Vi. Fd wickedness, : =) van 15 
It shall be well with those There are wicked to whom it 
who fear God . 3 . Vili. 12 happens according to the 


doings of the righteous. viii. 14 


And many more like these will be found by an attentive reader, for which, 
as the wise men of Israel of blessed memory tell us, the sages wanted to 
make this book apocryphal, though it is well known that the least among the 
wise will not write a book and contradict himself in it. WHEREFORE, ONE 
OF THE COMMENTATORS EXPLAINED Coheleth (N27?) BY ASSEMBLY, AND MAIN- 
TAINED THAT THIS BOOK WAS COMPOSED BY THE DISCIPLES OF SOLOMON, AND 
CONTAINS THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS OF EACH OF THEM. But this opinion is 
utterly inadmissible, because the words “ Coheleth was a wise man” (xii. 9), 
shew that it refers to a single individual. So also ‘‘ Coheleth was desirous 
to find acceptable words” (xii. 10), and especially “I, Coheleth, was king” 
(i. 12), are most conclusively against it. 


It will be seen, from this view of Coheleth, that as literal 
and grammatical interpretation progressed, the sceptical pas- 
sages in this book, which were so easily converted into 
orthodoxy by the allegorisers of former days, became more 
and more perplexing. 

1135-—1204.— The great philosophers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, who created a new epoch in Jewish litera- 
ture, now began to grapple with these hard sayings of Coheleth, 
which they occasionally quote and explain in their respective 
works. Thus Maimonides,’ in his More Nebochim, i, 28, 
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1 Maimonides, or Rambam, 012, as he is also called, from the initials of 
PN J2 MHD 15, Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, was born on the 30th of March, 1135, 
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defends Solomon from the heretical opinion, as deduced from 
Coheleth, i. 4, that this world has existed from all eternity. As 
the Rev. Theodore Preston, who gives this part of Maimonides’ 
work,’ has so wofully mistranslated it, we have been obliged to 
make a new translation, which is given in Appendix IIL, 
together with his version and the Hebrew. 

1142. — Nathaniel, called in Arabic Abul-Barcat Hibat Allah 
b. Malka, who was the medical Corypheeus of the Mahommedan 
dominions in the twelfth century, as well as a distinguished 
philosopher and Hebraist, and who was designated “ the only 
one of his time,” Wachid-al Zeman, because of his extraordinary 
services, now tried his skill on this difficult book. His com- 
mentary, which is written in Arabic, has never been published, 
but the MS. is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Isaac Ibn 
Ezra, son of the immortal commentator, celebrated Abul-Barcat’s 
commentary on Coheleth in a poem, in which he declares that 
this Solomonic book will henceforth (1143 A.D.) go by the name 
of him who has so successfully unlocked its meaning.” Some 
idea, however, may be formed of the merits of this commentary 
from the following specimen, quoted by the learned Pocock in 
his Note Miscellanee ad Portam Mosis :*— 
TM) PPA. PANY WT PO JR NPD OOD ADIN Pade ODT OY (27 YTV 9 PD 
JN) NITTIOA ON NTTYD WIN OY "dx PoNdoN Tay Ar ame mynd ay Ow 2 
RIND OTMAE) NWA TN ODIN DA Pardes op vox Toe oT 9a Ay and D> mon mn 
TION TAR PR DIY IT AT IDM DNTIOND TOD) DY No JX Moy abe Appr 71 Dy 
Dixit, Quis noit, &c., vid increpationis et aversationis ipsorum, quasi diceret, 


Quisquis noverit, ac pro certo habuerit, Spiritum hominum ascendere sursum, 
ac servari ipsum apud Creatorem usque ad diem resurrectionis, qui tum in 


in Cordova, and died 13th December, 1204. An instructive sketch of the life and 
labours of this most illustrious philosopher is given by Jost, in Herzog’s Real- 
Eneyclopadie fir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, vol. viii., p. 691-697 ; 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden vi., p. 310. 

' The Hebrew Text, and a Latin version of the Book of Solomon ealled Eccle- 
siastes; with original Notes, philological and exegetical. London, 1845. p. 18. 

2 Comp. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Jahrgang, 
1859, p. 711; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vi., p. 303. 

3 The theological works of Dr. Pocock, London, 1740, vol. i. p. 196. 
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corpus suum ipsum remittet, spiritum autem jumenti non iterum reverti, 
sed descendere in imum terre instar corporis quod tabescit et dissolvitur ; 
hee cum certO noverit, oportet illum non se jumentorum more gerere, et 
cupiditatibus suis indulgere, cum sciat Deum de ipso rationem sumpturum. 


1270.— The celebrated Zohar, or the Talmud of the Kabbala, 
as it is aptly called, which, as is now critically certain, was 
compiled in the second half of the thirteenth century," also refers 
to the hard sayings and apparent contradictions of Coheleth, and 
attempts to overcome the difficulty by resorting to the hypo- 
thesis, that Solomon quotes the language of ignorant unbelievers to 
expose their folly. Chap. ii. 19, is thus commented upon: — 


Solomon did not say this for himself, as the other words, but he repeats 
here the words of the worldly fool, who says so. And what do they say? 
That “ the destiny of man and the destiny of beasts,” &. They are fools, 
because they know not, nor do they enquire into wisdom; they say that this 
world goes on by chance, and the Holy One, blessed be He, takes no cog- 
nisance of it; but that ‘the destiny of man and the destiny of the beast is 
the same, and the same destiny happens to all.” And as Solomon knew 
these fools who spoke in this manner, he called them beasts, for they 
degraded themselves into mere beasts by uttering such sentiments.? 


This attempt to explain away the obnoxious passages, is sub- 
stantially the same as the one mentioned by Ibn Ezra (vide 


' For the development of the Zohar see Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, &e., 
vol. ili., p. 74-81. Preston’s remark on Mendelssohn’s Introduction (p. 76), that 
“the Zohar is a most ancient Jewish commentary on the Pentateuch,” is a mere 
repetition of an impudent assertion of the Kabbalists, who palmed it upon Simeon 
ben Jochai, which is now entirely exploded. Compare also Steinschneider'’s very 
able work on Jewish Literature, London, Longman, &c., 1857, p. 11,1 &ec.; and 
Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar und ihr Verbliniss zur allgemeinen jiidischen 
Theologie, von D. H. Joél, Leipzig, 1849. 
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POX poo prot pri woo ToMa Wo ay = This passage is quoted by Mendelssohn 
in his very elaborate Introduction to his Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
The biblical student will find a great mass of valuable information in this 
Introduction, which has been translated by Preston in the work quoted in Note 2 
_ of the preceding page, and in the foregoing note in this page. 
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supra, p. 57), only that there the heretical sentiments are ascribed 
to the different disciples of Solomon, whereas here they are put 
into the mouth of unbelievers generally. 

To the period of the Zohar we must ascribe the Midrash 
Themurah, which is based upon Coheleth. The design of this 
Midrash is to shew that all the opposites which exist upon this 
earth, e.g., riches and poverty, beauty and deformity, &c., con- 
tribute to the harmony of the whole, and speak of the wisdom of 
the Creator ; and they must respectively be received with thank- 
fulness and resignation. 'To enforce this lesson, the Midrash 
especially expatiates upon chap. i. 1—8, in connection with 
Ba CxXxyi., 

1280-1350. — Joseph Ibn Caspi, a celebrated expositor and 
philosopher, who flourished in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, wrote a commentary on this book, propounding, 
according to his own assertion, quite a new theory of its import. 
He maintains that the design of Coheleth ts to teach man that his 
occupations with the affairs of this world are to be as little as 
possible, since they are all vain, and that he is to give himself up 
to the study of the law and science. 'This Coheleth sets forth in 
twenty-one arguments, which are first treated according to the 
ten 0°27 in connection with the passages of Scripture, and 
then according to their logical sequence. Whereupon he gives 
some hints on the perfection of the soul, and on prophecy, as 
connected with the active mind, and quotes ten verses from this 
book, which, according to him, recommend the Aristotelian 
medium between the two extremes. Caspi wrote this commen- 
tary when he was fifty years old, and called it The Seal of Life ; 
it has never been printed, but the MS. is at Oxford. Our 
notice of it is taken from Steinschneider’s very elaborate and 
excellent article on Joseph Caspi, in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopedia, the remarks of which on this commentary we 


‘ This Midrash is comprised in the collection of small Midrashim edited by 
Jellinek, to which reference has already been made, p. 38, note i. 
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subjoin in the foot-note.* Ibn Caspi’s extremely scarce com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs we published in our “ Intro- 
duction to the Song of Songs,” pp. 47-49, where the reader 
will find the theory of active and passive mind largely 
developed. 

1298 — 1370. — Though the celebrated Bechinoth Olam (Trial 
of the World), does not profess to be an exposition of our book, 
yet there can be no doubt that the design of its author was to 
propound, in a popular and attractive style, the doctrine of 
Coheleth. Jedajah Penini, the Jewish Cicero, as he is called by 
Christians, like Coheleth, shews, in the most striking manner, the 
utter vanity of all earthly pursuits and pleasures, apart from a 
future life and judgment. Like Coheleth, he finishes his intro- 
ductory part — which forms the basis of the succeeding contem- 
plations — with the appalling fact that man is a prey to death ; 
whereupon he shews the unsatisfactory nature and vanity of all 
human pursuits, and then, like Coheleth, concludes with setting 
before man the fear of God and a future world. A few specimens 
will shew the resemblance of the Bechinoth Olam to Coheleth. 
After describing the transcendent powers of the human mind, 
and the heavenly endowments of man (§ 1), and yet the evil to 


1 Der Commentar zu Kohelet befindet fic in Parma und in Orford. Im 
— Epigraph riihmt Sofef von fich vom Knaben-bis zum Greifenalter (Ps. xxxvii. 
25) Hitcher verfaft 3u haben, im Alter yon 50 Sabhren diefen Commentar, deffen 
Fert die Aufgabe des Menfchen dahin beftimme, die Befhaftigung mit den Angele- 
genbeiten diefer Welt, da fie eitel feten, auf ein Minimum ju befthranfen, 
und fich dem Studium des Gefefes und der Wiffenfchaft hinzugeben, was 
Kohelet durch) 21 Bewweife dargethan habe. Cr nennt diefer Commentar ein 
— Siegel des Lebens (om mann) fiir alle feine Gorgen und Gedanfen. Die 
angeblichen 21 Beweife Galomon’s werden Zufammenhange der Bibetftellen 
nad den 10 O%AT ausgefiihrt, Dann in Logifher Ordnung fur; zufammengefaft. 
Su diefer allgemeinen Erlauterung behauptet er etwas Neues geleiftet zu haben, 
und fpectelle, bereits vor thm gegebene Erflarungen ithergehen zu ditrfen. Nach 
dDiefem gewiffermafen polemifehen Theile fiigt er einige Andeutungen iiber 
Pollfommenheit der Seele, Prophetic mit Ritckficht auf die “ active Sntelligens” 
bei, fiihrt zehn Berfe aus Kohelet an, welche die (Avriftotelifthe) Mitte awifthen 
den Extremen empfehlen. Wuf diefen “ Commentar Kobhelet’s” yerweift Sobanan 
Alemanno in der Cinleitung zu feinem Commentar iiber das Hobelied. Erich 
und Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopadie, Zweite Section, vol. xxxi., p. 64. 
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which this highly gifted man is exposed (§ 2), Jedajah says, 
in § 3— 


For a man of such capacities I am filled with sorrow and grief; this 
Saphir masterpiece is exposed to chance and misfortune, like a target to the 
arrows; he is the object of disgrace and contempt, like the lower brutes; 
he is weighed down with oppression and contumely, from his youth to his 
hoary age. He who ought to sit in the counsels of wisdom, pines away in 
solitude; he who is like a son of God, is doomed to silence. The shepherd 
of truth must feed upon the wind ; the bearer of wisdom and morality must 
succumb under his burden. Wisdom denies help to him who trusted to his 
intelligence for deliverance; the hands are weakened of him who holds fast 
to his integrity; or if calamities befall man, he dies and is no more, as the 
brute of the field and the beast of the forest; the sacred temple is mixed up 
with clods, and thrown down under trees; the body formed by compass of 
God, is consigned by God to rest in darkness. This contemplation heavily 
afflicts me, and I cannot be comforted. The masterwork of God loath- 
somely disappears, and is no more! Cedars planted by God's own hand are 
felled down! I studied man, I carefully examined his nature, and I found 
no imperfection in him, except that he is a prey to death. 


This is also the burden of the prologue in Coheleth, and in 
both forms the basis of the argument. Having shewn that this 
is the deplorable condition of man, R. Jedajah, like Coheleth, 
goes on to shew that no human effort can pacify the disturbed 
mind, apart from the fear of God and the belief in a future 
existence ; that it is the prospect of travelling on to a life beyond 
the grave, which reconciles us to the afflictions we have to pass 
through on our way to it. Imitating Coheleth, Jedajah there- 
fore counsels us, towards the end of his treatise — 


Remember thy Creator, who has entrusted thee with a noble soul! thou 
hast taken her in as a stranger upon this earth; thou givest her shelter as a 
guest. As long, therefore, as she sojourns in thy dark abode, she looks to 
the place whence she came; she thinks in her low estate of her former glory, 
how she stood high in the holy place, and mourns! Pity her, and speak 
comfortably to her, for none but thou canst save her. As long as she is 
with thee, she is like a bird caught and imprisoned by a careless child; she 
sees many birds freely fly over her, right and left, about their nests, but has 
no power to overcome the youth who holds her; and she is afflicted. If 
thou dost not wish to lay violent hands on this thy trust, cultivate and 
guard her. Why stir up evil? why lose thyself in a maze of devices, and 
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thus multiply thy wearisome labour and toil? Thou knowest how immense 
is the work of cultivating the soul, and how short are the days of our life to 
do it; and had we to live a thousand years twice told, it would be too short, 
for the desired object is far off; but the days of our sojourn here are few 
and evil, and do not suffice to accomplish even little things. Attend, there- 
fore, my ears, I will teach you help; see, my heart, see that thou forsake the 
besotting things of time; enjoy from earthly things as much as is necessary 
for the sustenance of life, which cannot be neglected without suffering ; take 
of the best fruits of the land, of its spices for the preservation of thy health, 
of its sweetness for thy enjoyment; but shun all excess, let that be for the 
beasts of the field, and the men who are like them; leave consuming 
pleasures, and ants’ treasures, that vanish like a dream, the interpretation 
of which is, “ the body will soon decay before its time, and the spirit goes 
down like the spirit of the beast after death.” My heart, may this be the 
dream of thy persecutors, and its interpretation for thy enemies! Take my 
counsel, whilst thy branches are still green, whilst thy sun is not clouded, 
and thou art young and cheerful, and hast strength to run the race with the 
swiftness of the hart, to obtain the prize, and to rouse others from their 
lethargy and earthly pleasures by thy sweet savour, and by the brightness 
of thy light. Why, then, sleepest thou? why delay to tear off the delusive 
mask, and escape from infatuations? Arise, invoke wisdom, before the days 
of evil come, before the many infirmities of old age draw nigh, and strength 
is changed into weakness, and hope into despair. 


We need hardly remind the reader of the relationship which 
this paragraph sustains to the twelfth chapter of Coheleth. It 
will be seen that Jedajah, like the sacred writer, whilst setting 
before us the bright prospect of the life to come, also recommends 
the cheerful but moderate enjoyment of the blessings of the life 
that now is. ‘This imitation is still more striking when we 
compare the concluding remarks of the two books. Coheleth, 
towards the end, praises “the words of the wise,’ and admonishes 
that all heed should be paid to them (xii. 11,12). Jedajah 
finishes by urging that all attention be given to the thirteen 
articles of belief written by Maimonides, who was greatly 
attacked in those days — 


___ Finally, turn neither to the left nor right from all that the wise men have 
- believed, the chief of whom was the distinguished teacher Rambam, of 
blessed memory, with whom no one can be compared from among all the 
wise men of Israel who lived since the conclusion of the Talmud; then I 
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shall be sure that thou, enriched with all the knowledge of religion and 
philosophy, wilt fear the Lord thy God. 


The Bechinoth Olam has always occupied a very high position 
among the Jews, and has been a source of comfort to many, who 
looked upon Coheleth as a sealed book.’ 

1399. — The Nitzachon of R. Jomtob Lipmann Miihlhausen 
has also taken up some of the hard sayings of Coheleth. This 
Nitzachon, or Victory, is a polemical work against Christianity, 
written in Cracow about 1399, according to a MS. note. It 
consists of seven parts, according to the seven days of the week, 
and three hundred and fifty-four sections, ten of which are 
devoted to what the author regards the most difficult passages of 
Coheleth. The following are the first three sections : — 


§ 811. Chap. i. 1, 2, Vanity of vanities, éc.— Forbid it that such a 
thought should ever enter into the heart, that the works of the blessed God 
in the creation of the world are vanity! for he has created all things for his 
glory (comp. my Comment. § 3). The meaning is, that all the labour 
wherewith one labours to acquire and enjoy the things which are under the 
sun is utterly vain and profitless; all the exertions which man makes in 
this world which is under the rotation of the sun, for his aggrandisement, 
gratification, and enjoyment, and which are not for the glory of God. The 
“under the sun” is mentioned, because most of the pursuits of man in this 
lower world consist in growing fruit and other things which depend upon 
the sun ; whereas, all the work ought to be for the glory of God, who is 
above the sun. Comp. § 68. And thus King Solomon, peace be upon 
him, concludes this book by saying, “ Finally, all is heard, fear God and 
keep his commandments, for for this all is man” (xi. 18), 7.e., for this was 
man created. And in this sense the Rabbins, of blessed memory, have 
explained it, viz., Man has no advantage from that wherein he labours 
under the sun, but he has an advantage from his labours in the law which 
is before the sun. 

§ 312. iii. 19, For the destiny of man, éde.— Let not thy heart lead thee 
astray to think that Coheleth speaks here of the soul, since he says himself 
that “the spirit shall return to God” (xii. 7), see § 120. Now, the end of 
this verse shews his meaning, where he says, “As the one dies, so dies the 
other,” i. ¢., it is with regard to the dying of the animal's spirit that he says 


' A sketch of R. Jedajah’s life will be found in Stern’s beautiful edition of the 
Bechinoth Olam, Wien, 1847. See also Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und 
seiner Sekten, vol. iii., p. 28, &e. 
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all have the same spirit,” for this spirit does die, since it is of the wind 
which is upon the waters (comp. § L); but of the upper spirit which returns 
to God it is impossible to say so, for this continues to live, as I shall shew 
in § 320. 

§ 313, And the advantage of man, dc.—I have already explained, in 
§ 312, that the spirit returns to God, and that it has an essential and great 
advantage. The advantage, therefore, which is here denied, refers to that 
which is earthly and carnal, for the word O7x, man, is derived from 721%, 
earth, and it is for this reason that Coheleth does not here use the word 
wx, man, as I explained in § 5. And the meaning is, that as regards 
the body, there is no advantage in it over the body of the beast, for all came 
from the earth and return to the earth again; but as regards the intellect, 
there is an advantage in it. Comp. §§ 76 and 312. 

26. Who knows, de. — Y1v 2 means he who is worthy to know. Comp. 
Joel ii. 14, t.e., he who is worthy, let him take these words to heart, that 
the spirit of man goes up, for this is its nature (comp. my Comment. § 76), 
and must give an account; and the spirit of the beast goes naturally down, 
for the spirit of the beast is from the elements, from the wind which blows 
upon the earth, and has no reward or punishment.’ 


R. Lipmann has been quite as successful in refuting Chris- 
tianity, as he has here shewn himself to be in removing the 
difficulties from Coheleth. In justice, however, to this Rabbi, it 
must be said that he always makes a distinction in his polemics 
between Christianity and Christians; and whilst he attacks the 
former, he endeavours to prove, from Isa. xvi. 23 and the con- 
cluding words of Psalm exlyv., that all conscientious and pious 
non-Israelites will be saved.” When we bear in mind the state 
of Christianity in his days, the bitter sufferings which were then 
inflicted upon the Jews in the name of Christ, and the awful 
curses pronounced by the heads of the Church against all those 
who were out of its pale, instead of being surprised that 
R. Lipmann wrote against such a system, we wonder at his 
‘charity. 


' Liber Nizachon Rabbi Lipmanni, &c., curant. Theod. Hackspan, Norinberg, 
1644. ' 
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1490. —It is difficult to gather from the Michlal Yophi (Per- 
fection of Beauty) what the author took the design of this book 
to be. As far as it can be stated with any definiteness, it seems 
to be that Solomon examined in this book the various conflicting 
opinions which he gathered together (hence the name nm) 
respecting the affairs of this world, and the destiny of man, and 
came to the conclusion that the best thing for man is to fear God, 
and to remember that there is a future judgment.’ 

The Biblical student will always feel grateful to R. Solomon 
ben Melech for this very useful manual, which is a compilation 
of grammatical and critical notes on the whole Old Testament 
from the best Jewish commentators, such as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
Kimchi, &c. 

1475 — 1530. — So numerous and conflicting were the opinions 
about this book in the fifteenth century, that R. Isaac Aramah, 
who was+desirous of making himself master of the subject, was 
perfectly astonished to find that both the ancient and more 
modern commentators were so greatly divided. Some forcing 
upon it a.strange and far-fetched literal sense ; others, a philoso- 
phical meaning, too mysterious and profound to be understood ; 
and others, again, interpreting it according to the Midrash, find 
in tt laws and statutes full of piety. The point in which all of 
them have erred alike is, that they alter the sense of the book into 
palatable sentiment ; and yet not one of them has put such sense 
into it as to be able to boast, with reason, that they have drawn 
from this rock wholesome food, or elicited sweetness from this flint 
(z.e., from this difficult book). Rejecting, therefore, all these 
different views, R. Aramah came to the conclusion, that every 
statement in this book is perfectly plain and consistent with ortho- 
doxy, that it contains the sublimest of all contemplations, and 
teaches the highest order of heavenly wisdom. Rabbi A. was 
therefore amazed how it could ever enter into the minds of com- 
mentators to think that the sages, of blessed memory, wanted to 
put such a book among the apocrypha, and that the only reason 


1 spy 559 with the 7MDw wp of Abendana, Amsterdam, 1661, p. 47. 
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why they left it in the canon was, that the first and last words of 
it were consistent with the law. 

“ Now, it was not because thinking men found it difficult to 
discover the good sense of it that the sages wanted to hide this 
book, but for fear of the multitude, who waste the riches of the 
law. But as it is the habit of these ignorant people to look 
merely at the beginning and the end of a book, and these por- 
tions unmistakeably contain the fear of God, therefore the wise 
men at last determined not to hide it from these people.” 

Such, then, is the forced interpretation which this Rabbi gives 
of the plain words of the sages, entirely ignoring what they 
distinctly say, that “the book contains sentiments tending to 
infidelity;” that “it utters Solomon’s own wisdom,” &c. (vide 
supra, pp. 14-16). Yet Aramah exclaims against the far-fetched 
explanations of others. 

1548. — As grammatical exegesis was comparatively little 
pursued in the sixteenth century, the difficulties of Coheleth 
occasioned no trouble, and the book was regarded by its com- 
mentators as surpassing all other books of Scripture in heavenly 
lessons. Thus Elisha Galicho, or Galiko, who flourished in the 
second half of the sixteenth century,’ tells us, in the preface to 
his commentary on Coheleth — 


Since all the pursuits of this world and its lusts cling to the creature in 
consequence of his earthliness and desire, and the soul of man covets these 
things, and is in danger of being inextricably ensnared by them, many 
lessons are given in the Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa, to point out the 
way to the tree of life. Hence both the earlier and latter sages carefully 
composed encouragement and admonitions, parables and proverbs, to teach 
man wisdom by moral sayings, the fear of God, and the fear of sin, making 
hedges and fences for the benefit of the multitude. And Solomon excelled 
all in his moral Proverbs, which are as numerous as the advantages which 
accrue to man when he inclines his ears to them. Now, to surpass even 
these, he wrote Coheleth, the whole of which, from beginning to end, 
is perpetually turning round the same point, and that is, to.expose the 


1 The first edition of this Commentary, said to have been published in 
Venice, 1548, is extremely scarce. I have never seen it; the one I possess 
was published in Venice, 1578, 4to, Giov. di Gara. 
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/ vanity of all earthly pursuits, and to teach man to know that his happiness 
/ is no happiness at all, and that his wishes and desires are vain and delusive, 
and will not bear examination; that the great object of life in this world is 
to attain to the perfection of the soul, and its immortality; to acquire that 
light which will shine in the light of the countenance of the Eternal King 
in the world to come. This is the design of this holy book, which is a guide 
whereunto all must look. 


Having thus given the design of the book, R. Galicho divides 
it into twenty-seven sections, according to the number of letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet, including the five final letters, and 
gives a minute analysis of the contents of each section. 

The first section (chap. i. 1-11) speaks in general terms of 
the affairs of this world, and of the dignity of the human soul, 
shewing that it is in the nature of the soul to cling to things 
which tend to its perfection. 

The second section (chap. i. 12-11. 11) speaks more particu- 
larly of the pursuits of this world, such as wisdom, pleasure, 
mirth, riches, covetousness, &c., and sets forth their respective 
dangers. 

The third section (chap. ii. 12-24) gives the distinction 
between wisdom and folly, shewing that man ought to despise 
the pursuit after mammon, and lay hold of that which will 
elevate the soul. 

The fourth section (chap. iii. 1-9) speaks of the allotted times 
of adversity and prosperity, being intimately connected with 
what precedes, thereby shewing either that Israel is not subjected 
to chance, or that we are not to relinquish our hope, when in 
adverse circumstances, for the coming of better days, or that 
there is certainty in times or seasons, or that an apparently bad 
time may really be good, and vice versa. 

The fifth section (chap. iii. 10-17) speaks of the design and 
use of our afflictions; of the fact that the righteous sometimes 
suffer, whilst the wicked prosper; and shews why man is created 
in a state of depravity, and what human nature was before its 
fall. 

The sixth section (chap. iii, 18-22) refutes the opinion of the 
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wicked respecting their prosperity and the sufferings of the 
righteous, as well as the opinion of those who believe that the 
world is under chance, and not Providence, and deny the im- 
mortality of the soul; and then dwells upon the happiness of the 
soul in a future state. 

The seventh section (chap. iv. 1-8) takes up again the exist- 
ence of Providence; the good of sufferings, which are sent to 
awaken to repentance, to make one active who has the power of 
diminishing crime, but does not exercise it in consequence of 
being unscrupulously engrossed in the affairs of this life out of 
jealousy ; speaks of those who, despite all sufferings, continue in 
sin; of a pious and God-serving man, but withal not too self- 
confident, whose example ought to be imitated, yet is shunned 
and despised; of the punishment of him who refuses to get 
married, and dies without issue; of the evil of sin, and the 
advantage of holiness; and of the responsibility of man to choose 
the service of God. 

The eighth section (chap. iv. 9-16) praises the connection 
with the pious as helping one in the service of God; blames 
those who associate with the impious, and speaks of the union of 
the good disposition with the soul. 

The ninth section (chap. iv. 17—v. 7) enters minutely into 
the subject of divine worship, viz., prayer, and its necessary 
concomitants, almsgiving and vows, setting forth the evil con- 
sequences of violating these; it speaks of the necessity of 
departing from evil, which is the essential cleansing of ourselves 
and preparation to enter the house of God, the world of spirits ; 
of the strict performance of vows, and of shunning pleasure. 

The tenth section (chap. v. 8-19) continues to speak of the 
advantage of benevolence and almsgiving, even in rendering 
wealth more durable, thus shewing the folly of acquirmg money, 
and not contributing to the cause of God, and the evils to which 
unhallowed riches will lead, and the necessity of working for 
that which elevates the soul; and then passes on to the fact that 
some benevolent and almsgiving men lose their fortunes, whilst 
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misers and lewd men multiply their wealth; or it may be that 
the particulars still speak of the purifying of the body and soul 
for going into the house of God, which is the land of Israel, and 
not to run after the pleasures of riches, as purification is a 
blessing to the man who practises it, and to his issue, and in 
the hour of death; mammon, however, is the ruin of a man both 
here and hereafter. 

The eleventh section (chap. vi. 1-6) speaks of the blindness 
of the worldly men who, notwithstanding all the indications 
that their prosperity is not a matter of chance, but from Provi- 
dence, wantonly squander the bounties of God, as if their own 
strength had acquired them; thus neither enjoying these gifts ~ 
themselves, nor devoting them to the glory of God — better an 
untimely birth than such men. 

The twelfth section (chap. vi. 7-12) speaks of the infatuation of 
the worldly rich, who do not see that the study of the law surpasses 
all, and that there is no advantage to a wise man above a fool, 
except that he investigate things, to be confirmed in the service 
of God; shews that, by possessing knowledge, one who has been 
an old sinner may yet amend his ways; and then goes on to 
vindicate the creation of passions, &e. Or it may speak of the 
many warnings man requires to abstain from carnal pleasures, 
&c.; of what the penitent must undergo, and of the superiority 
of a penitent over a righteous man, since the former has not only 
to labour for the future, but also to amend the past. 

The thirteenth section (chap. vii. 1-12) speaks of the superi- 
ority of the enjoyment of the soul in the world of spirits, to 
bodily happiness in this world; of the excellency of a good 
name, which is to be acquired by remembering the day of death, 
by visiting the houses of mourners, by listening to the corrections 
of teachers, by hating evil inclinations, by listening to the 
teaching of the law and refusing to hear the mockery of fools, 
and not to despair of getting a good name even in old age. 
There are, however, other means whereby to get a good name, 
viz., to consider the end of a thing from the beginning; to be 
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cheerful under sufferings, and not murmur against God; to help 
the needy; not to trust to one’s-self, but to be watchful over 
one’s besetting sins, and to study the word of God. 

The fourteenth section (chap. vii. 13-24) mentions things 
which, when observed, will prevent a man losing his good 
name, namely, keeping of God’s wonderful works constantly 
before his eyes; not to be over wise so as to attempt to take 
away from or add to the word of God; to examine his conduct 
daily, not to slip either in prosperity or adversity. Or it tells 
us to preach repentance in the days of calamity; to beware of a 
little knowledge; to add to theory practice, as each is beautiful 
in its season; not to be over wicked or over righteous in our 
own estimation ; to set a good example; to be always occupied 
with the study of God, which will keep from the innumerable 
sins by which we are surrounded; and above all to be meek. 

The fifteenth section (chap. vii. 25- viii. 1) mentions the 
weapons wherewith we are to conquer the evil heart, viz., 
studying the word of God, wisdom, bearing in mind a future 
judgment, comparing a good with an evil act, and their respective 
consequences, not to have too much intercourse with women, 
whose cunning the wise alone can elude, &c., Ke. 

The sixteenth section (chap. viii. 2—10) advises to obey God 
rather than man, even at the peril of life, since the loss of it in 
the service of God here will secure us everlasting life hereafter ; 
tells us that the tyrant who compels us to transgress the word of 
God will be severely punished in the world to come, cautions us 
not to judge the things which take place by their outward 
appearance, &e. 

The seventeenth section (chap. villi. 11-15) speaks of the 
marvellous forbearance of God with the wicked, of the righteous 
sharing in the punishment of the wicked, and that they are 
joyfully to submit to sufferings or death. 

The eighteenth section (vii. 16—1ix. 3) speaks of the inscru- 
tableness of God’s dealings, of the folly of trying to find them 
out, of the wickedness of making God the author of evil, &c., &e. 
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The nineteenth section (chap. ix. 4—6) speaks of the power 
of sin, and of the still greater power of meekness ; or shews that 
man must combine both his component parts, 7.e., matter and 
form, for the service of God, and the sinner may yet experience 
the power of repentance. 

The twentieth section (chap. ix. 7-12) expatiates upon the 
penitent, declares that it is never too late to repent, and shews 
the reward reserved for those who repent, &c., &e. 

The twenty-first section (chap. ix. 13—x. 4) speaks of the 
advantage of wisdom over strength, and of the infatuation of 
worldly men, who do not see this. 

The twenty-second section (chap. x. 5-15) speaks of the fact 
that men prefer folly to wisdom, and though they discover their — 
error, they will not leave it; advises men to enter deeply into 
the wisdom of the law, shews how to pursue it, cautions against 
yielding to the evil heart, &e., Ke. 

The twenty-third section (chap. x. 16-20) advises leaders of 
communities and kings to set a good example to those under 
them, not to indulge in pleasures which may lead them to 
commit violence and oppression, then God will withdraw his 
protection and blessing, &c., &c. 

The twenty-fourth section (chap. xii. 8) recommends alms- 
giving, which, like good conduct, is a pillar of the world; or 
recommends kindness to those who are engaged in the study of 
the law, for though we may have no return for it here, we shall 
be blessed for it hereafter, &e. 

The twenty-fifth section (chap. xi. 9—xii. 1) recommends 
that we should enlist in the service of God from early youth, or 
perhaps suggests that we should neither be dejected nor too 
buoyant, remembering that we shall be brought into judgment 
for all we do, &e., &e. 

The twenty-sixth section (chap xi. 2—7) describes the 
weakness of our bodily frame in old age, in consequence of 
which we are unable to do much good, hence the admonition to 
remember the Creator whilst we are young. 
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The twenty-seventh section (chap. xii. 8-14) repeats the 
assertion made in the beginning, namely, that all worldly 
pursuits are vanity; describes the wisdom of Coheleth, and the 
claim he has to our attention; and concludes by telling us that 
all depends upon fearing God and obeying his commandments. 

We have given a copious extract of this analysis, if such it 
may be called, because Galicho is the first expositor who gives 
a summary of the contents of Coheleth. The commentary is 
chiefly allegorical, very extensive, and abounds in quotations 
from the Midrashim, and other Rabbinical writings. 

1580. — Though we now find all commentators agreeing in 
the traditional view that Solomon wrote this book in his old 
age, when he repented, and was restored to God and his earthly 
kingdom, yet their opinions as to the design and plan of 
Coheleth are as divergent as ever. Every fresh commentator 
either actually or virtually regards all his predecessors as having 
misunderstood Coheleth. Accordingly, the distinguished Moses 
Alshech* submits that Solomon wrote this treatise to teach that 
man has been sent into this world to gain the world to come. 


As one goes from a palace to the town, to trade in various articles, in 
order to bring good things to his house, to satisfy his soul from all the 
transactions he has made in the city whither he went, so that he may rejoice 
in the palace whence he came, as this is his home, and this the place where 
he rests from all his labours wherewith he laboured in the city to which he 
went ;— but he who does not labour in the city, to gather good things, will 
return to his palace whence he came just as he left it, and, instead of 
pleasure, he will have sorrow and distress ;— so will it be with every man 
of Israel who leaves the mansions of the upper world, the enjoyments and 
pleasures in the palace of the King of the Universe, and comes into the 
houses of clay of this world to engage in the law and commandments, 
that he may bring into the treasury of the Holy King, in the upper world, 
wherewith to satisfy his soul from his labours in this world. But if he 


' Moses Alshech was born in Safet, Upper Galilee, about 1520. He was the 
pupil of the famous Jos. Karo, and made such astonishing progress in the 
acquisition of varied learning, that he became one of the most distinguished 
commentators of the sixteenth century, and occupied the office of chief Rabbi in 
his native place, where he died about 1595. 
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chooses his way in this world to sit down, and not do anything in the law 
and commandments, and indulges in eating the fat and drinking the sweet 
things of this world, and throws the work of the law and the command- 
ments behind his back, then an untimely birth is better than he. For the 
spirit shall return to God without any good, and full of after-growths of the 
miry clay, and scabs of sins and transgressions; ard will have brought all this 
evil upon him by his own lusts. For the delusive good things of this world 
he gradually forsakes the Lord, till he despises the good and chooses the 
evil. Wherefore Solomon, in his great wisdom, here teaches man to know 
the vanity of earthly pursuits, so that the righteous may lay hold of the way 
of the Lord to perfect his heart, since there is nothing good but the service 
and fear of the Lord all the day. And this it is with which he concludes: 
“ The end of the matter is, All is heard, fear God,” &c., &e.' 


As it is to be expected from this celebrated Rabbi and 
preacher, his commentary contains many beautiful thoughts and 
attractive parables, which might be serviceable to homilists, but 
does not contribute much to the exegesis of the book. 

1631, — Far less interesting, but much more recondite, than 
Alshech, is the commentary of El. Loanz,’ who, like Solomon, 
according to tradition, betook himself in his old age to write 
upon the vanity of all earthly things. ‘“ When Solomon began 
in his latter days,” says this Kabbalist, “ to learn Mishna Thorah, 
he found it his duty to speak publicly to the people words of 
wisdom and instruction.” 

This Baal-Shem also grapples with the difficulties and hard 
sayings of Coheleth, and the manner in which he attempts to 
explain them does no credit to the Kabbalah, of which he had 
such a wonderful knowledge, as will be seen from the following 
specimen of the introduction to his commentary : — 


As to the words, “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,” &c. (xi. 9), we 
find in the Midrash Rabba that R. Samuel, the son of Isaac, says that the 
wise men wanted to hide Coheleth, because there are in it sentiments 
which lean to infidelity; they said that it contains Solomon’s own wisdom, 


1 Commentary on the Five Megilloth, Offenbach, 1721, p. 48, &c. 

2 Eliah Loanz, also called Baal-Shem (the renowned or wonder-working man), 
from his marvellous knowledge of the Kabbala and E]. Ashkenasi, was born in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine about 1550, and died in Worms, 1636. 
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because he uttered the above words. Moses said, “ Ye shall not follow the 
ways of your hearts,” &c. (Numb. xv. 39), and Solomon says, “ Walk in the 
ways of thy heart” (xi. 9), doing away, as it were, with judge and judgment; 
but when he said, ‘ for all this, God will bring thee into judgment (Lbid.), 
they said that “Solomon, honour be upon him, said well.” Now, this _pro- 
ceeding is a matter of great astonishment to every intelligent man; 1. How 
could our sages, of blessed memory, pass judgment upon the beginning of 
the verse, without at once seeing the orthodox end of it, and thus try to 
hide the book ; especially as we so frequently find the saying in the writings 
of our Rabbins, of blessed memory, “ Fool! always look to the’end of a 
sentence!” ? 2. Why were our sages going to contradict themselves? Have 
they not already declared (Perek Hasholeach, p. 45), in the name of 
R. Nachman — and there was no difference of opinion about this— that a 
scroll of the law copied by an infidel must be burned? and has not Yoreh 
Deah (§ 281) explained this declaration, ‘‘ Even if there is no flaw or mistake 
in such a copy, it must be burnt, from the very fact that an infidel made 
it?” yet this book, which tends to infidelity, the sages wanted to hide, 
when they, according to their own teaching, ought to have burnt it. 3. If 
the beginning of the verse is heresy, how can the end be so orthodox as to 
merit the approbation, “ Solomon has said well,” &c.? 4. The passage 
begins with, “ Rejoice, O young man,” and against this they exclaim, “ It 
is Solomon’s own wisdom,” as if this were the great difficulty in their eyes; 
when in fact the words, “and walk in the ways of thy heart,” are the 
difficulty, inasmuch as they contradict the injunction of our Rabbi Moses, 
peace be upon him. 5. Why did they not say that Solomon also contradicts 
Moses in the following clause of the same verse ?— Comp. “ Walk in the 
sight of thine eyes” (xi. 9) with “and ye shall not walk after your eyes” 
(Numb. xv. 39). 6. Why were they going to conceal it ? why had they not 
the courage to explain the difficulties as R. Hanah did, or R. Levi, which 
is recorded in the Talmud (Shabbath, 30, 2), e.g., R. Hanah said, What 
is the meaning of “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, &e., &e. . . . God 
will bring thee into judgment”? ‘Lhe former, the evil spirit (4’27) in man, 
cries, the latter is the language of the good spirit (on). R. Levi said, 
the former refers to the joy in the words of the law, the latter to good works ; 
and Rashi, the great luminary of blessed memory, explains “ Rejoice, O 
young man” in the study of the law, “ and walk in the ways of thy heart,” 
i.e., understand, as far as thou canst see, what is in thy heart, what good 
works thou canst do; “ and know that for all this,” &c., 2.e., know that for 
all thou hast learned thou wilt be judged, if thou dost not keep it. 7. Why 
did they regard the first part of this verse as heretical, and not other 
passages, such as ‘‘ Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do,” &e. (ix: 10) giving 
liberty to anything one likes, because “there is no work nor account in 
the grave” (Zbid.), thus doing away with all future judgment, and making 
the grave a place of refuge? I therefore wonder that they did not give this 
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passage as a reason for wanting to conceal the book, rather than the verse, 
‘* Rejoice, O young man,” especially as it occurs first. ‘They would have 
liked to take this too in the sense of R. Hanah and R. Levi, viz., to regard 
the bad passages as being from the evil spirit, and the good passages from 
the good spirit; and to say that the reason why they wanted to conceal the 
book was because they feared lest one wickedly inclined should take it up, 
and prefer to be guided by the beginning of the verse, which is heretical, 
and not look to the end, or, if he saw it, would say the former part is the 
true one. But when they saw that it concludes with, “and know that for 
all this,” &e.—which shews that R. Hanah’s explanation is untenable, for, 
according to his meaning, “all this” ought to be omitted — they come to 
the conclusion that 75x°2>Y must be explained by nevertheless, as Resh 
Lakish interpreted it, 2.e., ‘‘ Rejoice in thy learning, and do good to thy 
heart, to understand what is in thy heart, according to the sight of thine eyes, 
for thou canst not judge except what thine eye sees, and know that, notwith- 
standiug this, God will bring thee into judgment.” The other difficulties 
still require a solution; let us therefore inquire into the seventh question, 
viz., why the sages did not think of hiding the book for the assertion, 
‘‘Whatsoever thine hand finds to .do,” &c. (ix. 10); and the cause of it is, 
either it is to be explained as we have stated it in the commentary, or that 
the word pron refers to mwya ; and Coheleth says, because thou canst not do 
any good work in the grave, which might be balanced against thy sins, since 
the dead are free from all the commandments; and that it is preceded by 
the passage, ‘‘ and enjoy life with thy wife,” wherein Coheleth incites to the 
observance of the law and its commandments, as it is explained below, so 
that it does not belong to the heretical passages. But when they saw this 
verse they were astounded and dismayed at its foolish sentiments, since 
even a fool would be led thereby to heresy; and they at first thought 
that Solomon talked foolishness in saying, “ Rejoice, O young man,” and 
therefore they said that this is Solomon’s own wisdom, 7. ¢., it is nothing 
but nonsense; it does not become one of the common people to talk so, 
much less a wise man like Solomon, for how can the term yn» be applied 
to @ young man ni? it ought to be Jnym21 wa AoOw; but more than this, 
it is heretical, since Moses said, “ Ye shall not walk in the way of your 
heart” (Numb. xv. 39), and Solomon here says, ‘‘ Walk in the way of your 
heart,” &e. Now, why the sages did not burn it, but intended to hide the 
book, is because Solomon was no infidel; on the contrary, if his words are 
properly examined, it will be seen that they are perfectly true, and becoming 
such a wise man as he was. That an empty-headed man may shelter 
himself under the literal meaning of the words, is no reason why the 
wise men should have burned a book of such sublime sentiments. For 
we find in the Pentateuch, “ let us make (swy2) man (the plural), yet there 
is no fear of its leading to infidelity [or polytheism], for the answer is 
close by it, in the singular, 81). and he created (Gen. i. 26, 27), so it is with 
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the sentiments of Solomon. The reason, however, why the wise men 
wanted to hide the book is, that there were in those days some popular philo- 
sophers among the Gentiles who were greatly followed, and our sages were 
afraid lest one of them should come forward, and say, Behold, he whose 
wisdom spread all over the world says, “ Rejoice, O, young man,” &c., 
and not understanding his meaning, he may be led thereby into infidelity ; it 
therefore occurred to our sages to hide the book. But when they saw his 
remark, “ And know that for all this he will bring thee into judgment,” &c., 
they saw that the beginning of the verse was no nonsense, and the middle was 
not heretical ; for the law of interpretation compelled them to take the first 
part of the verse also in a good sense ; and they explained, “ Rejoice, O young 
man,’ as referring to the mind, which attains to its highest stage by 
studying the wisdom of the law; ie., till thou art called a young man; whilst 
thou art still a boy of tender years, occupy thyself to such an extent with 
the law that thou mayest be called young man; and although thou dost 
not study it for its own sake, yet thou wilt do thy heart good, for when 
thou shalt become a young man thy heart will draw thee to that which is 
good, to study the law for its own sake; for, as the sages of blessed memory 
said, “ begin from motive, and you will end in doing a thing from being 
purely interested in it ;” and mark that, notwithstanding all thy studies in 
the law, God will bring thee into judgment, for thou mayest not have 
studied, or acted, or thought as thou oughtest to have done.” 


This curious defence of the sages in retaining Coheleth in the 
canon is very important, inasmuch as it shews that even the 
Kabbalists, with all their contempt for literal interpretation, 
were greatly staggered at the difficulties adduced by these wise 
men for their first intention to conceal the book; and that their 
reasons for setting aside this intention are beset with greater 
difficulties than the book itself. 

1724 —In the commentary of Moses Landsberger, Kabbalistic 
interpretation seems to have reached its climax. He does not 
assign any design to the book, or admit any literal meaning, but 
explains every verse according to the rules Grammatia and 
Notaricun.’ The redeeming part of Landsberger’s work is, that 
it is extremely short. Thus all he tells us on chap. i. 15, “ The 
crooked cannot be made straight,” is, that it means Cain, Korah, 
Balaam, Ahithophel, Gehazi, and Doeg, the six wicked ones who, 


1 For these rules of interpretation, see p. 31, &e. 
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according to Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, have no portion in the world 
to come.’ 

1770. — A new era now commenced in Biblical exegesis, and 
in Hebrew literature generally. The immortal Mendelssohn 
was now directing the mispent Jewish intellect and zeal to the 
proper study of the Word of God, in accordance with the literal 
and grammatical sense. His first effort to this effect was the 
publication of a Hebrew commentary on Coheleth, which 
appeared, according to the Jewish chronology, in 5530, 7.e., 
1770 of the Christian era.” 

Mendelssohn, too, complains that “nearly all the commen- 
tators who have preceded me have almost entirely failed in doing 
justice to their task of interpretation . . . . I have not 
found in one of them an interpretation adequate to the correct 
explanation of the connection of the verses of the book; but, 
according to their method, nearly every verse is spoken sepa- 
rately and unconnectedly; and this would not be right in a 
private and insignificant author, and much less in a wise king” 
(p. 73). As to the design of the book, Mendelssohn thinks that 
Solomon wrote tt to propound the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, and the necessity of leading a cheerful and contented life ; and 
interspersed these cardinal points with lessons of minor importance, 
such as worship, politics, domestic economy, ke. 

Mendelssohn divides the book into thirteen sections. The 
first section, which is a sort of introduction, is from chap. i. 1 to 
verse 11; the second, from chap. i. 12 to 11. 11; the third is from 
chap. ii. 12 to 26; the fourth, from chap. ii. 1 to iv. 3; the 
Jifth, from chap. iv. 4 to 16; the séath, from chap. iv. 17 to v. 19; 


1 This precious document is contained in the DMX WW, the guard of the 
faithful, as he calls his commentary on the Pentateuch and five Megilloth, 
published in Offenbach, 1724, p. 40, &c. 4 

2 This commentary was so highly thought of, that it was almost immediately 
translated into German, by J. J. Rabe, the translator of the Mishnah, and 
published in Ansbach, 1771. A translation has also more recently been published 
by Theodor Preston, London, 1845, to which our references will be made, for the 
sake of the English reader. 
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the seventh, from chap. vi. 1 to vii. 14; the edyhth, from chap. 
vil. 15 to vii. 9; the ninth, from chap. vill. 10 to ix. 12; the 
tenth, from chap. ix. 13 to x. 15; the eleventh, from chap. x. 16 
to xi. 6; the twelfth, from chap. xi. 7 to xl. 7; the thirteenth 
section, which is, as it were, the conclusion and seal of the con- 
tents, is from chap. xii. 8 to the end of the book. 

How much this distinguished philosopher and commentator 
has followed the criticisms, and sometimes even the peculiarities, 
of Ibn Ezra, will be seen in the course of our Commentary. 

1788.— As the above commentary appeared with the Hebrew 
original which it purported to elucidate, David Friedliinder, the 
worthy disciple of Mendelssohn, published, in 1788, a translation 
of Coheleth, according to the explanation of his master, with an 
introduction of his own, and a valuable “ treatise upon the best 
use of Scripture.” 

We cannot do better than give Friedliinder’s own words, 
respecting what he thinks is the design, unity, style, &c., of this 
book. 


The real import of the whole work is: “ Contemplations upon the fruitless 
struggle after happiness and the vanity of human affairs.” A tone of unity 
pervades the whole book from beginning to end, which puts it beyond a 
doubt that the varied experience and observations given therein have all 
been made by the august author, and that they are not observations made 
by others which he has simply collected or compiled. This is moreover 
evident from the interspersed wise maxims which, as is well known, are 
the oldest fruit of human sagacity, and are the result of real experience, 
contained in pithy sayings which memory easily retains. The remarks are 
made from a profound knowledge of the world and mankind, and are taken 
from common life ; they have mostly a tinge of melancholy, and sometimes 
the colour is even thickly laid on. This imparts to them a deep interest; 
we hear a powerful prince of the past, possessing all the greatest earthly 
happiness, philosophising upon the wrong use of life, and stirring us up to 
the fear of God, virtue, and morality. What a powerful reason to trust to his 
experience, and to listen to his advice! The august author has adopted no 
definite plan. In his own fashion he goes through the whole of human 
life, and throws out his remarks upon its several positions. He contem- 
plates, teaches, mourns, comforts, imparts counsel, contradicts, and corrects 
himself; and although the whole betrays the course of mere social ideas, yet 
the principal thread upon which all things are strung is never entirely lost. 
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From this point of view the apparent contradictions are easily solved. 
The author is no dogmatic and phlegmatic teacher, but a warm and animated 
examiner of truth. To a philosopher, it is essential to listen to the opposite 
opinions. He, without regarding his own system, listens to all objections 
which can be made, and does not fear the consequences of statements he 
admits. ‘The difference, however, between the philosopher and our august 
author is, that in his book two voices, as it were, speak; or, in other words, 
that he candidly places before the eyes of the reader all the objections which 
he makes, and all that transpires in his inmost soul; HE 1S NOT AFRAID TO 
THINK ALouD. It would therefore be dishonest if we were to charge him 
with all the opinions which he adduces, and thus requite his openness; 
justice demands that we should adhere to that which this great man gives, 
at the end of his contemplations, as the result of his investigations, namely, 
THE CONCLUSION WHICH CONTAINS ALL 18, FEAR GoD, KEEP HIS COM- 
MANDMENTS, THIS IS THE DESTINY OF MAN. 

The best commentaries agree that Coheleth must be judged in this way, 
and no careful reader can refuse his assent to this opinion. 

It will be seen from the above that the import and plan of this book 
differ from the import and plan of all other books of the Bible. The same 
is the case with its language; it is unmistakably different from the language 
of older or contemporary writings. Single words and phrases, compounds 
and idioms, as well as certain repetitions and favourite expressions, are 
peculiar to this book. It may therefore rightly be asserted, that with respect 
to expression and style, as well as import and tone, Coheleth has no com- 
panion in the whole Bible. Whether this is merely to be ascribed to the 
author's manner of philosophising, or to some other causes, I dare not 
decide. But this much is certain, that the great obscurity which rests upon 
the whole is very much increased through the want of parallels; it is this 
which increases the difficulty of interpreting it." 


In addition to this very comprehensive introduction, Fried- 
linder gives a summary of the contents of every paragraph, 
which Mendelssohn has not done. As we have therein not only 
the disciple’s opinion of the plan of Coheleth, but also the idea 
of the great master, we give it entire. 


The first section (chap. i. 1-11) is an introduction, wherein the preacher 
speaks generally: all earthly things, all the work and industry of man, are 
utterly vain and useless. All things in nature will always continue as they 
now are, for everything has been predetermined; all things move in a per- 


' Der Prediger, aus dem Hebraischen von David Friedlander, Berlin, 1788, 
pp. 82-86. 
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petual round; man cannot create anything new, he can only separate or 
join in a different way that which is created. 

The second section (chap. i. 12-ii. 11).—Searching does not make us 
happy; the more knowledge, the more suffering. The impossibiliy of accom- 
plishing our desire to make the imperfect perfect, and correct the crooked, is 
a source of grief. The enjoyment of sensual pleasures, so far from making 
us happy, terminates in disgust; neither does the combination of intellec- 
tual enjoyment and sensual pleasures make one happy: all is vanity and 
emptiness. 

The third section (chap ii. 12-26).— Wisdom has indeed an essential 
advantage over folly. To be occupied in researches and study, is a far 
nobler employment than to pursue sensual pleasures ; still, the wise and the 
fool have the same destiny, the name of both is soon forgotten. This makes 
life hateful; the thought that I may leave my hard-earned goods to an 
unworthy heir is also grievous. Nay, even one’s own enjoyment of the 
present is not in the power of man, for all is fixed beforehand. 

The fourth section (chap. ili. l-iv. 3).—A further development of the 
same idea. Everything seems to have its root in eternal predestination; 
everything in the moral and physical world is subject to an iron necessity ; 
man can make no alteration in the course of things. Nothing, however, is 
absolutely evil; things are apparently evil, but result in good. God's ulti- 
mate design is always effected; when men choose they act arbitrarily, 
but after all the will of God is done. There must be a future when good 
and evil will be rewarded, else the injustice so frequently practised here 
would be incompatible with the justice and mercy of the Creator. A future 
would necessarily presuppose immortality, still this cannot be demonstrated 
from the nature of the soul; man and beast seem to be accidental and 
perishing beings; but the violence perpetrated under the sun, the tears of 
the oppressed, speak loudly for a future and immortality. 

The fifth section (chap. iv. 4-16) is on matters of social happiness. Many 
find a source of happiness in the exertion of industry, but the mainspring 
is jealousy, every one being desirous to be above his neighbour, Verse 5 
gives the remark of the industrious, and verse 6 the reply of the lazy. The 
royal preacher recommends social and matrimonial life; married people 
have a good reward; children make the bond of union still tighter. The 
wise ought to rule; birth has no claim to the throne. The populace are 
always for new governments; the worthlessness of popular favour. 

The sixth section (chap. iv. 17—v. 19).— True piety consists in fearing 
God, and not in costly sacrifices, or in much unintelligible prayer; sin not, 
and sacrifice not. Human government is imperfect; one man cannot 
superintend all the government, and the prince is easily deceived by the 
necessary multitude of state officials. Even a farmer-king must have sub- 
ordinates whom he trusts, how much more requires a great potentate? 
Riches do not make happy; they often make one unhappy. Man departs 
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naked from this world, and many a one does not even take with him 
good actions as a sign of his conduct; many a one wastes away this life by 
niggardliness; a rational use of one’s possessions is happiness and the 
will of God. : 

The seventh section (chap. vi. 1-vii. 14).— Repeated complaints against 
Providence, that many want the sense to enjoy their possessions. ‘The 
advantage of wisdom is nothing, if the wise must suffer, The doctrine of 
predestination is repeated in answer to these complaints; we cannot contend 
with a mighty one; murmuring is therefore useless, especially as that which 
the wise must do without is worthless and vanity. ‘The idea of earthly 
happiness is very vague, which is shewn by several examples; then follow 
detached lessons and wise sayings. The whole universe is intimately con- 
nected, and bears the impress of the sublimity, goodness, and wisdom of the 
Author; it is therefore reasonable that we should not murmur against God, 
but bear our fate with patience and resignation. 

The eighth section (chap. vii. 15-viii. 9).— Rules for governing and 
admonitions to princes. Absolute justice is impracticable for the transac- 
tions of government; experience, too, teaches that it is not for man. It is 
now impossible to ascertain whether man was originally perfect; at present 
he is not. Folly and ignorance are the source of vice; sensuality, which 
goes by the name of folly, is here personified as a harlot, and, by the way, 
an attack is made upon the whole female sex. Another cause of evil in the 
world is man’s daily increasing wants; naturally he has few wants, but they 
are multiplied in sccial connections. Rules for subjects. Admonitions not 
to enter into any conspiracy against rulers. A faithful servant of state will 
suffer and be quiet; a tyrant does not last long; he can, as little as other 
earthborn children, escape plagues, natural death, and being killed in war— 
experience shews this. 

The ninth section (chap. viii. 10-ix. 12). Further contemplations on 
the apparent prosperity of the wicked and adversity of the good. Because 
punishment does not always follow immediately upon transgression, the 
wicked are inclined to believe that there is no retribution; but it is certain 
that the righteous will be happy in a future life; the prosperity of the wicked 
is but momentary, and will pass away like a shadow. If the virtuous were 
always prosperous and the vicious unfortunate, there would be no merit in 
virtue. We cannot judge the whole, and from the little we see taking 
place upon earth, no conclusion can be formed; but this much is certain, 
that without another world and immortality, future punishment and reward, 
the whole would be inexplicable. To judge from what takes place here 
below, sensual pleasure would seem the highest good; and this too brings 
care and trouble, and at last causes disgust and vexation. If all terminated 
with this life, everything would contradict our moral nature, for the same 
things happen alike to all. It cannot be reconciled with the justice of the 
Creator, that so many sinners, without repenting in the least, depart into 
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the realms of the dead; their existence becomes for them a positive curse. 
Moreover, without a future, earthly life would be the highest good; and life, 
however miserable, would be preferable to annihilation, from which the 
soul recoils. The living dog would be better than a dead lion. What 
keeps us from breaking all laws, to accomplish all for which we have 
power, to break through all bonds which are in the way of our gratifications ? 
But all this is contrary to the moral sense of man. Moreover, this happiness 
is not always the portion of the able and wise. The swift does not always 
win the race. This is another source of pain to him who denies a future 
life. The conviction of immortality, and reward and punishment in 
another life, can alone remove the doubt and reconcile these contradictions. 
Here below we are not able to survey the whole, to distinguish apparent 
good and apparent evil, and hence are also not able to judge of the way of 
Providence ; but the future will throw light upon all these obscurities, and 
solve all these apparent contradictions into the most beautiful harmony. 

The tenth section (chap. ix. 13-x. 15) Observations on the value of 
intellectual powers with respect to political matters, illustrated by an 
example — the smallest error of a wise man may involve the most serious 
consequences. Fools do not rule long; if they attain to important offices, 
through the rashness of the prince, their honour is of short duration. 
Flatterers and slanderers cannot go on long; being always obliged to 
contrive new ways to advance, they consume their powers. Wisdom goes 
only one way, the straight one, and thereby always overthrows her enemies. 

The eleventh section (chap. x. 16-xi. 6). Description of a bad govern- 
ment ; caution in judging it is recommended. Encouragements to 
commerce and alliance with other nations; rules to be observed thereby. 
As the preacher recommends attention to misfortunes which may happen 
in the course of nature, so he also warns against all superstitious sooth- 
saying, forebodings, watching the clouds, and other offsprings of an 
unbridled imagination. 

The twelfth section (chap. xi. 7-xii. 7). Rest is desirable after labour, 
and enjoyment of what one has acquired. But the enjoyment must be 
moderate, and in keeping with the laws prescribed by the fear of God and 
the regulations of man. Hereupon follows an allegorical description of 
old age, and the decay of the mind and body, which is extremely difficult to 
explain. (Many words in this section are foreign, and can only be explained 
and translated by conjecture.) 

The thirteenth section (chap. xii. 8-14). The conclusion. The preacher 
says that his object in this treatise was to teach man the truth which is 
useful for them, and that he has endeavoured to express himself attractively, 
to make a deeper impression on them. ‘The conclusion of the whole 
enquiry is, that all the doings of man will be brought before the judgment 
of God, and that we are therefore to fear Him and keep His command- 
ments. 
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This sensible introduction and analysis of Coheleth shew how 
creditably Friedlinder responded to the appeal of his master in 
defence of rational exegesis. 

1831. — In 1831 Moses Heinemann published a translation of 
Coheleth, with brief but comprehensive notes. He too thinks 
that this book contains a collection of diverse experience, observa- 
tions, opinions, truths, and lessons of wisdom, which Solomon 
collected together (hence the name nop, collector or compiler), to 
shew that everlasting life is the sole end of our existence here, and 
that everything earthly and sensual ts vain, foolish, and transt- 
tory.. This view of regarding the book as a collection of differ- 
ent opinions, &c., has its origin in an anxiety to remove from 
Solomon every obnoxious sentiment. Hence Heinemann’s very 
forced explanation of 


Chap. iii. 18-21. I thought in my heart, de.— Among the different 
sections of faith, egotism often produces so-called libertines, who ridicule all 
Divine revelation and reject every religious ordinance; whilst, touching 
freedom of will, they consider the giving of law to emanate from their 
peculiar intellect, and form rules of life according to their arbitrary inclina- 
tions. Respecting such arrogant individuals Coheleth remarks that they 
consider themselves the chosen of God by virtue of their reason, making the 
greatest dignity of man and his prerogatives above all other creatures to 
consist in being the cause of their actions. Coheleth, whilst characterising 
such a mode of thinking as recommends acts contrary to the Divine will as 
sceptical, places the latter on a par with the use of intuitive actions in 
irrational creatures, and regards the works of both, like all earthly things, 
as perishable and aimless, as vain and empty. And though it is certain 
that the human spirit, by virtue of its power of development and capacities, 
rises higher and higher to the uppermost intellectual spheres, yet are we 
as unable to say whether such a misguided spirit as has departed from the 
way of the law will reach that uppermost height, where the obedient may 
approach the Deity to enjoy its bliss in the voice of the Divine favour, as 
we are unable to define the low point of the animal spirit. 


1837.— This mode of forcing upon the sacred writer philo- 
sophie sentiments, which are alike contrary to the scope of the 


o 
' Uebersetzung des Koheleth, nebst grammatisch exegetischem Commentar 
von Moses Heinemann, Berlin, 1831, p. 3, and p. 129. 
2 Commentary, p. 38, &e. 
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passage and the simple meaning of the text, in order to overcome 
difficulties which are insurmountable without the true clue to 
the design of the book, is adopted to a still larger extent by 
S. H. Auerbach. In 1837 he published a German translation 
of this book, with the original text, and a Hebrew commentary, 
maintaining quite a new theory, that Solomon wrote Coheleth 
(which signifies philosophy) to shew the relation of man both to 
himself and to his fellow men, or society. 


The sacred writer (Auerbach tells us) starts with the idea that all things 
in nature are ordained by the Creator for a certain end, unknown to us, 
whereunto all creation must follow, according to the inwardly working 
powers of the Deity. And as man, though individually possessing a free 
will in relation to the whole, is subject to these laws of nature with all his 
actions and will —so that he, like all other creatures, cannot and must not 
resist the power of the whole, or the great design of the Creator—he cannot 
calculate beforehand with certainty the result of his actions, or the success 
of his aims and efforts. If, therefore, his aims are to be successful, they 
must harmonise with those of the whole, or of God. But, as the purposes 
of God are unknown to man, nay are incomprehensible, a harmony and a 


right conduct on the part of man with regard to God must be purely 


accidental. Successful undertakings are therefore nothing else than acci- 
dentally right and proper catches of the design or will of God, inasmuch as 
those undertakings have been subservient to the aim of the whole. 

The creative will of the divine powers—0O'7>x, synonymous with the 
expression nature, i.e., the producing power—which, united in the one 
Being (717), unremittingly work on in such a diversity of ways, that the 
power of the human soul, being borne along, only passes a subjective judg- 
ment, dependent upon the present moment. The soul can comprehend 
and grasp things only as they are momentarily brought before her by the 
sensible world. All depends upon this external, momentary, and accidental 
impression. Even to will and not to will, or love and hatred, are not in 
the positive intellectual powers of man, but in the positive representation of 
things; and on this, again, time and space, by which man is swayed, have 
an important influence, so that one and the same thing, which received in 
one moment our affirmative, will in the next moment have a negative. 

Man has indeed the power of adding to or taking from existing things, 
or to hate and love; but this power is circumscribed by time and circum- 
stances, namely, can be exercised only in the position in which the things 
are before him (¥25?, Coheleth ix. 1), in the outer andsensible world. Hence 
the fate of a man very often depends upon a single accident or judgment ; 
and hence also the defects which he sees are frequently not objective, but 
subjective. Thus, for instance, the most moral, just, pious, and wise man 
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may suffer throughout the whole of his life for a single error, because he 
has not rightly comprehended and judged a thing there (Ow, Ibid. iii. 17), 
where it then was in time and space; and the unrestrainable consequence, 
which is always only in accordance with the Divine purpose as regards the 
whole, will stamp his act, then performed, as a failure and misdemeanor.! 


Having given us this philosophic disquisition, which we are 
to take as the main idea of the sacred writer, Auerbach submits 
that the book consists of two parts, comprising two treatises or 
discourses ; the first, as we gather from his Commentary, extends 
from chap. ii. to vil. 24; and the second, from chap. vii. 25 to 
xii. 8, and that each of these parts has two sections, viz., 
1. 1—in. 22, and iv. 1—vii. 24, form the two sections of the first 
part; and vii. 25—ix. 10, and ix. 11-xii. 8, are the two sections 
of the second part. The first section, in each case, we are told 
contains the enquiry, or is philosophical; and the second gives 
the application, or is practical. 


Part I. 

THE FIRST SECTION (chap. i. 1-iii. 22) treats on the relation of man to 
himself with respect to the all-ruling order of God here below, in which 
man can neither effect a change nor produce anything new, and hence 
cannot of himself, with his physical or moral powers, be the author of his 
earthly happiness. And the section concludes with the lesson deduced there- 
from, that, since man is as perishable and vain as all other creatures, it can 
hardly be defined with certainty whether his powers and capacities, when 
compared with those of animals, are to be regarded as superior, inasmuch 
as man and the animal are both passive instruments of Providence, 
the whole of man’s earthly happiness would accordingly be to make the 
best of his fate and of the present, and submit resignedly to the fulfilment 
of his duties. Hereupon follows 

THE SECOND sEcTIoN (chap. iv. 1-vii. 24), which is the application or 
practical part, wherein the author discloses to man his grossest defects and 
infirmities, warring in him and depriving him of the enjoyment of peace, 
é.g., avarice, envy, &c., &c., in order to cure the evil. ; 

Pant II. treats on the relation of man to his fellow man, or society, and in 

THE FIRST SECTION (chap. vii. 25-ix. 10) examines whether and how 
man can therein find happiness. His first thought on social life leads to 
woman, the natural and inseparable companion of man, who fatally affects 
the destiny of man. He is then forced, as it were, by her to the consideration 


' See the introductory Epistle to the Commentary, pp. 8 and 9. 
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of the pomp and gaiety of the world, the varieties of fame, wealth, and 
ambition, since that which man desires under these circumstances, he, even 
with his innate capacities, cannot obtain, if he is not favoured by special 
circumstances. As in the former part, the author shews us the vanity of 
man’s exertion and toil, and then concludes with the lesson that man, 
knowing his frailty, should enjoy life with the woman he loves, and try to 
derive as much pleasure as possible from all his toil. Whereupon again 
follows — 

THE SECOND SECTION (chap. ix. 11 -xii. 8) which is again the application, 
or the practical one. ‘The sacred writer gives some of the most important 
rules of life to the man who is to enter into social life, e.g., to have social 
feelings, to be dauntless, cautious, diligent, forbearing, &c., and concludes 
with the admonition to enjoy life, before the weakness of old age comes on, 
and death terminates our existence. 

At the conclusion (chap. xii. 8-14) a few verses are appended, which con- 
tain a summary view of the whole work, telling us that the sacred writer 
wanted to find out something new, and, instead of it, felt himself constrained 
to write down the old truth; that all the words of the wise tend to one 
thing; that therefore all book-making, and prying into things, are super- 
fluous; and that we are to fear God and keep His commandments, because 
by this only will the good or bad of every action be determined.' 


To make the sacred writer propound this philosophic theory, 
Auerbach proceeds to translate many passages in a most unna- 
tural and unjustifiable way. The rendering of chap. ili. 18-22 
will suffice as a specimen.” 


I thus thought with respect to men: May God make it clear to them, 
that they may see how that, with respect to their existence, they are like 
beasts. For whether it be the destiny of man, or that of a beast, it is 
always only one destiny; the one dies like the other, the capacities of both 
terminate alike, and the superiority of man is without influence, because all 
is vain. Both make the same way, they come from the earth, and return 
to it. Who can therefore determine whether man’s higher strivings be 
higher, and the animals’ lower strivings be lower? I, on the contrary, 


1 See the introductory Epistle to the Commentary, pp. 12 and 13. 

2 Sh dachte alfo in Betreff der Menfchen: moge es ihnen Gott erfautern, 
daf fie einfeben, wie fle in Miicficht ihres Dafeins gleich dem Viehe find. Denn, 
ef fet das Sehictfal des Menfchen oder das des Viehes, es ift immer nur Cin 
Schidfal; jener ftirbt wie diefes, beider Fabigfeiten laufen auf Cins hinaus 
und aud des Menfchen Vorzjug tft ohne Cinflus, weil Wiles eitel ift.  Gie 
machen beide einen gleiden Weg; fie entftehen von der Erde und febren dabin 
guriicé, Wer fann also nun beftimmen, daf des Menfthen hoheres Streben das 
DHohere fei, und des VBiehes niedriges Streben das Niedrige fet; ich befthliefe 
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conclude that man has no other advantage than to rejoice in the discharge 
of his duties, for this alone is his portion, because no one can shew him the 
future and its consequences. 


1838.— No commentator, since Rashbam, has so strictly 
adhered to the literal and grammatical meaning of Coheleth as 
Herzfeld, now chief Rabbi of Brunswick, and so well known by 
his very elaborate history of the Jews. He, however, advances 
a new theory, viz., that the design of Coheleth is to demonstrate 
the vanity of all things; and, by thus shewing up the exertions of 
ALL men to be alike vain, the sacred writer tries to comfort his 
unhappy nation, who imagined that THEY ALONE are given up to 
misfortunes. ‘Thus Herzfeld tells us — 


The sole tendency of the book is to teach the vanity of human efforts. 
And now, since xii. 9, and the whole colouring of the book, shew that it 
was intended for the people, the question is, what effect did the writer think 
to produce thereby upon the people? It could surely not have been the 
intention of our old Jewish sage to make philosophers of the people; and 
just as little could it have entered into his mind to temper the pride of 
his fellow-citizens with such a memento mori, since this nation had, for 
thousands of years, not been out of the school of sufferings for a single 
decade of years. There is, however, another object left: the demonstra- 
tions in our book of the vanity of all that is human, are so entirely free from 
all peculiarly national colouring —so much so, that the peculiarly national 
term m7, to designate the Deity, is dropped, and pbx is invariably used — 
that the writer evidently did not intend to confine his demonstrations to the 
circumstances under which this people lived, but extended them to the 
circumstances of mankind generally. Now, by shewing that the exertions 
of ail men are alike vain, he tries to comfort his unhappy people, and take 
away their belief, that they alone were given up to misery.! 


The chief Rabbi of Brunswick divides the book into nineteen 
sections. The jist section is from chap. i. 1 to 11; the second, 
from chap. i. 12 to 18; the third, from chap. i. 1 to 11; the 


yielmehr, Daf dem Menfrhen nichts mehr frommt, als fich feiner Pflichterfiillung 
gu erfreuen, Denn nur diefes ift fein Theil, weil ihm Niemtand die Zufunft und 
ihre Folgen zeigen fann. 

! Coheleth tbersetzt und erlautert von Dr. L. Herzfeld, Braunschweig, 1838, 
p. 10, &. 
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fourth, from chap. ii. 12 to 23; the fifth, from chap. 11. 24 to 
iil. 15; the sixth, from chap. ii. 16 to iv. 3; the seventh, from 
chap. iv. 4 to 12; the ezghth, from chap. iv. 13 to 163; the ninth, 
from chap. iv. 17 to v. 6; the tenth, from chap v. 7 to vil. 9; 
the eleventh, from chap. vil. 10 to 22; the twelfth, from chap 
vil. 23 to 24; the thirteenth, from chap. vii. 25 to vill. 13; the 
fourteenth, from chap. viii. 14 to 15; the jifteenth, from chap. 
vill. 16 to ix. 12; the sdxteenth, from chap. ix. 13 to x. 3; the 
seventeenth, from chap. x. 4 to 20; the ecghteenth, from chap. xi. 1 
to xl. 8; the nineteenth section is from chap. xu. 9 to 14. 

The commentary is preceded by an introduction of three 
chapters, treating respectively on the contents, tendency, and 
character of Coheleth. The third chapter, viz., the one treating 
on the character of the book, is directed against Knobel, who, in 
his then recent commentary, entered very minutely into the 
later Hebrew words and phrases of Coheleth, shewing up a pro- 
digious number of them, and Herzfeld reduces “ the expressions 
and constructions foreign to the old literature,” to about eleven 
or fifteen, and “‘ the Chaldaisms”’ to about eight or ten. This 
has been hailed by the defenders of the antiquity of Coheleth, 
who to this day quote the chief Rabbi of Brunswick, in opposi- 
tion to those who maintain that the diction of this book belongs 
to the time when the Hebrew language was extremely vitiated 
and rapidly dying away. But the chronological order we have 
adopted will soon bring us back to Herzfeld, and his view upon 
this subject. 

1848.— The sixteenth volume of Cahen’s celebrated edition 


of the Hebrew Bible, with a French translation, and philological 
and explanatory notes, contains a commentary on Coheleth, 
which, as Cahen informs us,’ is chiefly made up from a commu- 
nication of Leopold Dukes, to whom Hebrew literati are so 


1 La plus grande partie de ce que nous allons dire sur L’Ecclesiaste est de 
M. Dukes; il en est de méme des notes. Ce savant a bien voulu nous donner 
sur ce livre intéressant un travail que nous avons tantot modifie, tantot abrégé. 
Nous avons aussi puisé 4 quelques autres sources. La Bible, par S, Cahen, 
tome seiziéme, a Paris, 1848, Avant-propos., p. Xxv. 
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largely indebted for his numerous literary productions. We 
must therefore regard that which Dukes and Cahen conjointly 
propound about this book as the Duko-Cahen view. 

The design of the book, we are here told, s to propound the phi- 
losophy of life, which the author, who is a sceptic, does, by treating 
upon the following questions: What ts the world? What is its 
destiny? Is it governed by a superior intelligence, or ts wt the toy 
of chance? Is the soul mortal or immortal? To give the reader 
a proper idea of this novel view, we must let these learned men 
speak for themselves. Cahen says that — 


M. Dukes compares the course of the reflections of Ecclesiastes to the 
veil which, among the Egyptians, covered the statue of Isis. No mortal 
was permitted to raise this veil, but every one was allowed to give his 
opinion as to what was behind it. Heraclites and Democrites, placed before 
this veil, commented on it each in his own way, the one weeping, the other 
laughing; our book holds the middle course between these two ways. Doubt 
resembles a cloud which appears on the horizon, grows imperceptibly, and 
announces tempest, which the power of man knows not how to appease. 
Doubt begins with the individual, and finishes with the world; the solution 
begins with the world, and finishes with the individual. Doubt is the fruit 
of contemplation, but it is like children who instruct their mothers, or like 
spices which give a good flavour to food. Doubt by itself is of no use; its 
value consists in the service which it renders to reflection; one is not to 
stop at doubt, it must serve him as a vehicle. Doubt is as old as reflection. 
Before Descartes, a Spanish provero said, El que no duda, no sabe alcun 
res —He who doubts nothing knows nothing; and before the Spanish, a 
Greek philosopher had already propounded this principle as the foundation 
of all knowledge. 

The sacr®d writer was a philosopher, who wished to view life from an 
elevated stand-point; he would not content himself with the limited horizon 
of those men who, taking life as it is, do not complain, except when fortune 
is against them. He speaks for humanity, and his words have always 
found an echo. His book is a great monologue, which preseuts life to us in 
energetic traits, and its laconic style shews the profoundness of the thinker. 
It is scepticism softened by maxims. The object which the writer has most 
prominently before him is the future destiny of man. 

It is doubt, the vanity of the things of this world, which forms the thread 
of the entire book. The writer begins with “ All is vanity” (i. 2), and 
repeats it at the end of the book (xii. 9). To prove this, he accumulates 
different observations on human life and its vicissitudes. He weighs all, 
business and leisure, pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, and determines 
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- what is true and what is false ; what is lasting, and what is perishable; what 


is real, and what is apparent. He adopts no methodical arrangement, but 
simply the association of ideas. He asks himself, What is the world? What 
is its destiny? Is it governed by a superior intelligence, or is it the toy of 
chance? Is the soul mortal or immortal? These are the questions on 
which our author treats." 


1854. — Whilst Cahen was editing his gigantic Bible work 
in France — where Rashi, Rashbam, and many other eminent 
Jews had laboured to explain the Word of God, at a period 
when the so-called Christians were engrossed with the Crusade 
and the extermination of heretics — Philippson was at the same 
time busy with the publication of a similar work in Germany. 
This splendid edition of the Bible, besides giving the Hebrew 
original with a German translation in parallel columns, and a 
critical and exegetical commentary, is illustrated with upwards 
of five hundred English woodcuts. 

The Rabbi of Magdeburg also could not acquiesce in any of the 
multifarious theories propounded by the long succession of com- 
mentators, as to the design of Coheleth, and therefore advanced 
anew view. He maintains that the object of the book is to shew 
that a belief in the vanity of human life is not only compatible 
with a belief in God and moral efforts, but that by combining 
the two together the sole end and value of life is manifested.” 
According to Philippson, Coheleth consists of three parts and 
an epilogue. 

THE FIRST PART (chap. i. 2—1ii. 22), which is the general one, 
has three sections. After giving the main observation as if it 
were the motto, that all is vanity (chap. i. 2), the sacred writer 
shews that this applies to all things in general (sect. i, chap. i. 
3-11), and to the affairs of life in particular (sect. ii., chap. 
i. 12-11. 23), and then deduces therefrom a rule of life, and 
shews its soundness (sect. ili., chap. ii. 24 —iii. 22). 


1 See Introduction, pp. xxv., xxvii. We wish our space had permitted us to give 
the whole of this very instructive Introduction. 

2 Die [sraelitische Bibel, von Ludwig Philippson, Dritter Theil, 1854, pp. 746, 
TAT, 
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THE SECOND PART (chap. iv. 1—xi. 8), which is the special 
one, has two sections. Coheleth considers the more important 
events of human life from the point of view attained (sect. 1, 
chap. iv. 1—vii. 12), and describes the conduct of a wise man 
according to his opinion, following the given rule of life (sect. i1., 
chap. vii. 1 — xi. 8). | 

THE THIRD PART (chap. xi. 9—xii. 8) gives the result of the 
whole investigation, a close application of his established rule 
of life, and concludes with the main observation, namely, that 
all is vanity. 

Tue EPILOGUE (chap. xii 9-14) having been added by the 
author shortly after the completion of the book, in consequence 
of some scruples which arose among a small circle of friends to 
whom he first read it, warns that the book is not to be read with 
levity of mind, and shews, in a brief and striking manner, its 
religious stand-point.’ 

This is the design, and this the division of the book, according 
to the chief Rabbi of Magdeburg, Dr. Philippson. 

1855 — We now return to the chief Rabbi of Brunswick, Dr. 
Herzfeld. In the first volume of his “‘ History of the people of 
Asrael”’ (of which the first number appeared in 1855), Herzfeld, 
after the lapse of seventeen years, takes up again his old favourite, 
Coheleth. Asso much has been said about his defence of the 
book, we shall give his more matured view of its design and age 
entire. 


The design of Coheleth is to shew that all is vanity, and that man cannot 
secure even the vain happiness of this earth. The author puts his observations 
into the mouth of Solomon, because in him were united royal power and 
great wisdom, the fame of which would invest his words with authority ; 
and because he only who possessed all this, and by means of it secured all 
kinds of pleasures, is entitled to such a general declaration that all is 
vanity. Accordingly, Solomon shews that all his splendour could not yield 
him happiness; nor could all human wisdom do it, because of its being 
very limited, and because it is utterly impossible by its aid to turn to our 


' Die Israelitische Bibel, von Ludwig Philippson, Dritter Theil, 1854, pp. 750, 
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advantage sublunary things, for all things, even the “ transactions, love, and 
hatred” of man, are under a divine fatality; nor, lastly, was virtue capable 
of making him happy, since earthly happiness is not always bestowed 
according to moral worth, but is purely a gift of God. This will not appear 
awful to one who believes in a future life, where virtue, unrewarded here, 
will be rewarded ; but this belief, which was then still novel, had to struggle 
with such great doubts in the mind of the author, that it often was overcome. 
When looking in such hopeless moments at the distribution of happiness 
and misery, without any regard to the worth of the recipient, he would have 
regarded God as unjust, but for the pious feelings which strove against it ; he 
therefore preferred to conclude that God governs the world by a higher and 
inscrutable method, according to which he distributes unmerited lots in 
single instances, without however being unjust, when that higher method 
does not require it. Man can receive good from God in two ways—as a 
reward for virtue, whenever that method permits it; and as a free gift, most 
likely in order to further that method ; but man may also lose it in two ways 
—first by his vicious conduct, and then through a wrong adjustment of his 
circumstances. Hence, although we cannot with certainty secure happiness 
by our industry, there are instances, nevertheless, where our conduct may 
influence our happiness or misery. It does not contradict his theme when 
the author, in treating upon it, especially towards the end, intersperses a 
number of peculiar moral and wise rules, recommending the enjoyment of 
every lawful pleasure which presents itself, manly self-denial in misfortune, 
quiet endurance of all that cannot be averted, in which the epicurean and 
stoical views are thoroughly blended together. Still these interspersed 
rules are a secondary matter with the author, and are often involuntary 
digressions ; his main object is to preach the vanity of all things human. 
By keeping his illustration free from all national colouring, the author, who 
probably wrote about the end of the Persian dominion, wanted to shew his 
oppressed nation that no other nation is much better off than they are ; 
the Messianic hopes must have nearly disappeared at that time. As to the 
importance of the book, we submit that the very fact of its entering upon 
new ground, i.e., philosophy, is in itself of no small importance. There are 
single questions in the Prophets and Psalms of higher importance, but they 
are not explained, not dialectically pursued ; they are either left unanswered, 
or answered not logically, but in a lyricaily or prophetically peremptory 
declaration. A more expansive course has indeed been pursued in the book 
of Job; the enquiry why and whether (not whether and why) the righteous 
often suffer and the wicked prosper, receives many phases; but here again 
the discourses turn throughout into the lyric, and with the lyric the argument 
is lost; and God, who appears at the conclusion, does not answer the 
proposed question, but cuts it off, and bids the sophists be silent. It is only 
in Coheleth that it appears in prose, which is the only adequate form for 
philosophic disquisition ; and it is not the author's fault that the way which 
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he opened has been left untrodden by his successors. Moreover, the indepen- 
dence and openness of his sentiments are highly to be praised; in these he 
has not only surpassed all the canonical and apocryphal writers, but also 
Philo and the philosophers of our Arabian school. He has also, from his 
point of view, satisfactorily solved the proposed question. It is only to be 
regretted that he has not conceded a value to virtue independent of reward, 
as his investigations brought him so closely to it. The treatise is unequal. 
That the author drops Solomon almost entirely, as soon as he has made him 
explain that all his grandeur could not make him happy, is owing to 
the fact that a royal mouth was not requisite for the other declarations, 
and, as has already been remarked, that he never seriously intended to 
ascribe it to Solomon. ‘here is a plan in the arrangement of it, which 
however is not always preserved, and we must frequently be satisfied with 
the unity of the theme, which is far better observed. The style of ihe 
composition is for the most part simple in the discursive portions, but 
sometimes diffuse and clumsy, because the author had to create a philo- 
sophical language. The words newly made or newly applied for this purpose 
indicate skill; the observations and admonitions interspersed are in a 
gnomological form, but are no great performance; finally, the description 
of old age and approaching death, at the end of the book, though suffering 
from an oriental redundancy of figure, has a great charm in its vacillation 
between lyric and elegy." 


‘To this exposition of the design, importance, plan, and diction 
of the book, which is given in the text of the history, Herzfeld 
adds, in the twentieth Excursus, a disquisition on the authorship 
of Coheleth. As this must be especially interesting to those who 
have so frequently appealed to him upon this subject, we shall 
also give it entire. 


All that I have to say upon Coheleth will be found dispersed through the 
introduction of my Commentary, published in 1838, except the much 
disputed Solomonic authorship, about which I promised to explain myself 
another time. Some greatly blamed me for this caution, and others again 
charged me with taking Solomon to be the author, although the very reverse 
is to be deduced from numerous passages in the introduction and commentary. 
The cause of my silence was simply owing to the fact that seventeen years 
ago a Jewish theologian could not handle Biblical criticism without serious 
danger. However, the point then passed by must now be retrieved. 

The book itself states (i. 1. 12) that a son of David, king in Israel, i e., 
Solomon, is the author; and hence the origin of the unanimous popular 


' Geschichte des Volkes Iisrael, yon Dr. L. Herzfeld, Nordhausen, 1857; 
Zweiter Band, pp. 28-31. 
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tradition, which is by no means contradicted by the assertion that King 
Hezekiah and his associates wrote Coheleth (Baba Bathra, 15, a), as this 
simply refers to the final editorship. But Solomon, whose father first ele- 
vated Jerusalem to a royal residence, could not say “ more than all (kings) 
who were before me in Jerusalem” (i. 16; ii. 7), nor recommend to wait 
cautiously for an opportunity to rise against a tyrant (viii. 5, 6), nor give a 
description of a royal spendthrift (x. 16-19), nor were the people so unhappy 
in his time, as iv. 1, v.7 presuppose. The complaints about unrighteous 
judges (iii. 17), about violence (iv. 1; v. 7), about unworthy filling of places 
of honour (x. 5-7)—it might be urged, are not so very strange, for a king who 
has once placed himself in the position of a popular teacher. But still, this 
objection against the Solomonic authorship has some weight when added to 
the former. Moreover, the belief in the return of the soul to God, though 
questioned in iii. 21, being nevertheless so common as to be discussed in a 
popular work, and even obtain the victory, cannot be ascribed to Solomon, for 
there is no trace of it to be found from his days till after the exile. Finaliy, 
I have shewn in my commentary (p. 13-22), that although many words and 
phrases in Coheleth are wrongly explained as later Hebrew or Chaldee, 
there yet remains a considerable number of both in the book. All these 
arguments combined are perfectly sufficient to shew that Solomon is not the 
author of this book. This done, we can now give some clues for ascertaining 
the date of its composition, which we were obliged to omit before. The 
Chaldaisms in it would not oblige us to put it later than the Chaldee 
invasion ; but the state in which the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
appears therein, and its eleven to fifteen later Hebrew expressions, speak 
for its being written a century at least after the exile. But it appears to me 
to be of a still later date, from the two following reasons:—1. The word 
nyqp, as I have already shewn in the commentary (p. 25), denotes such a 
speaker in congregations, as the Sopherim (25D) were. The author could 
not have newly formed this word in order to apply it to Solomon, as this 
designation is not at all applicable to him; it must already have existed, and 
obtained the secondary signification of teacher of wisdom, before it could be 
applied to Solomon. Now, the Sopherim (025) did not appear in Judea 
till the time of Ezra, and the expression Coheleth (N2q?), to designate them, 
must have originated after it; and its transition from the primary to a 
secondary sense must have taken place later still. 2. The mipox ‘y3 (xii. 11) 
are evidently the same as the 0455. On the other hand, the political horizon 
of the author (iv. 13-16, comp. the commentary) does not tally with the 
dominion of the Ptolemies extending to the Maccabean period, or with the 
Seleucean to a date nearly as late, but perfectly corresponds with the last 
century of the Persian dominion. I therefore believe that this book was 
written shortly before the era of Alexander the Great. The fear, that every 
sigh about the rulers may be betrayed (x. 20), perfectly harmonises with 
this time. This view does not, indeed, agree with the remark that Coheleth 
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was locked up because of its questionable contents, till the men of the great 
synagogue liberated it (Aboth R. Nathan, c. 1); but this modern note cannot 
subvert a well weighed result of criticism, and is also contradicted by 
Shabbath, 30, b, where it is related that ‘‘ the sages” wanted to hide it from 
the people, but ultimately abstained from it.’ 


We think that Rabbi Herzfeld will henceforth be no autho- 
rity with those who have hitherto appealed to him in corrobora- 
tion of the pure Hebrew diction and Solomonic authorship of 
Coheleth. 

1858. — There is, however, another Jewish commentator, 
though not a chief Rabbi, yet of some considerable ability, who 
still maintains the Solomonic authorship, and might henceforth 
have been quoted as an authority upon this subject instead of 
Herzfeld, were it not for the extravagant and eccentric theories 
which he propounds. The individual is Nathan Rosenthal, who 
published, in 1858, the text of Coheleth, with a German trans- 
lation, and an extensive Hebrew commentary, in which he 
advances an entirely new view as to the design of this book. 
According to him, Solomon, who was an Eclectic (N>mp, vide 
supra, p. 4, No. 4), wrote this book, both to shew that wisdom is 
useful only in proportion as it ts combined with the fear of God 
and the keeping of his commands, and to remove from us the per- 
nicious opinion of the philosophers, who believed that everlasting 
happiness, and the immortality of the soul, depend upon the culti- 
vation of the intellect, and not upon our conduct and works ; thus 
making no distinction between those who serve God and those who 
serve him not, by teaching us the very reverse, namely, that it is 
through the law and fear of God that man can attain to spiritual 
and everlasting happiness.” 

As to the question, ‘“‘ How could Solomon collect different 
philosophic systems which were foreign to the Jews, and did 
not appear among the Gentiles till many centuries after, since 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. ii., pp. 66, 67. 
2 Koheleth von Salomo, tbersetzt nebst einem ebraischen Commentar von 
Nathan Rosenthal, Prag., 1858, p. 11. 
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Thales, the first philosopher, lived about four hundred years 
after Solomon?” Rosenthal submits that philosophic systems 
existed from time immemorial; that Plato got his wisdom from 
the Prophets; Socrates learned his from Ahithophel and Asaph 
the Korahite; Aristotle stole his from the writings of Solomon, 
which he seized when at Jerusalem with Alexander,’ &c., there 
being nothing new under the sun, since even the Telegraph is 
referred to in Ps, xix. 4." Chap. iii. 18 will suffice as a speci- 
men of some of his renderings. 


I thought within myself about the talk of the children of men that 
they enjoy the food of the gods, and give themselves the appearance that 
they are their favourite animals. 


Rosenthal maintains that Solomon refers in this passage to 
the food of the gods, and the nectar which the ancients said the 
soul enjoyed when reposing from her labours. 

1860.— The last, and the most remarkable, Jewish production 
on Coheleth, is by Professor §. D. Luzzatto. It is printed in the 
third annual volume of Hebrew Essays and Reviews,‘ and pur- 
ports to be the Introduction to an unpublished commentary upon 
our book, written thirty-six years ago. After bitterly com- 
plaining that all commentators have misunderstood and outraged 
the sense of Coheleth, Luzzatto maintains that the book totally 
denies the immortality of the soul, and recommends the enjoyment 
of carnal pleasures, as the only thing left for man; that it was 
written after the Babylonish captivity by a man of the name of 
Coheleth, who, to invest it with authority, ascribed it to Solomon, 


1 Koheleth yon Salomo, tbersetzt nebst einem ebraischen Commentar yon 
Nathan Rosenthal, Prag., 1858, pp. 12, 13. 
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3 Sch dachte nad) auf die Meden der Menfrhen in meinem Snnern, dafi fie 
Gotterfpeifen geniefen, und geben fich das Anfehen, daG fie feine Lieblings- 
thiere find. 

4 Ozar Nechmad: Briefe und Abhandlungen jidischer Literatur betreffend ; 
herausgegeben von Ignaz Blumenfeld: Dritter Jahrgang, Wien, 1860, pp. 15-25. 
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whose name did originally appear in the book; that the con- 
temporary sages, recognising this trick, and knowing the real 
author, erased the name Solomon, put in the proper name, 
Coheleth, and left the words “ son of David, king in Jerusalem” 
to brand the impostor; for every one knew the mean position of 
Coheleth, and by declaring himself to be king, and son of David, 
he would be denounced as a madman. All this, however, was 
forgotten in the course of time. And when the later sages 
found this book, purporting to be the composition of the royal 
son of David, and saw that it contained infidel sentiments, 
being unable to prevail with the majority of their colleagues to 
exclude it from the canon, they, in their anxiety to redeem the 
character of Solomon, and the sacred Scripture, from the charge 
of heresy, added three half verses thoroughly orthodox, viz., 
DSwIDa DONT TD MNT IDO YN, and know that for all 
this God will brin J thee into ‘judgment (xi. 6, b); PRVDNN a> )s) 
sealer "2, and remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth (xi. 1, a); and 730) WR DVT ONTTON AWA MIM, and 
the spirit shall return to God who gave it (xii. 8, b) ; the first 
addition of eight words, the second of jive, and the third of six, 

making in all nineteen words; as OVONT, however, occurs twice, 
it must only be taken for one word, hence eighteen only remain ; 
and these are DSI PPN poo ns mentioned in the Talmud 
(Shabbath, 97, a), of which no one ever knew the meaning 
till Professor Luzzatto thus identified them with the interpola- 
tions before us! 

This is an epitome of a somewhat extensive Introduction, 
written in Hebrew by this master of the Hebrew language. 
The Professor, however, tells us, in a letter to the editor of this 
Annual, that he thinks better of Coheleth in his advanced 
years; but what his better thoughts are he does not condescend 
to say.’ 
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Other Jewish commentaries, not mentioned in this sketch, 
will be found in the Appendix. We now proceed to — 


B. CHRISTIAN EXPOSITIONS. 


In the early part of the Christian era Coheleth seems not to 
have been in great favour with the Fathers of the Church, 
judging from the general silence which prevails about it in the 
first, second, and a part of the third centuries. This is rather 
ominous, as we should have expected that, from its shewing the 
emptiness of all earthly things, this book would be welcomed by 
the suffering followers of Christ, who had to lose all for their 
Master’s sake, and to take up their cross and follow Him. 
Whether this silence is owing to the fact that Coheleth is 
nowhere quoted in the New Testament, or to the doubts which 
existed in the minds of some respecting its canonicity, or to 
some other cause, it is not easy to divine. 

210-270. — However, in the first half of the third century, 
the wonder-working Gregory (Thaumaturgus), who was born at 
Neocesareia, in Cappadocia, at the beginning of the third century, 
and died in 270, wrote a short metaphrase of Coheleth.* Con- 
sidering that he was the pupil and convert of Origen, the father of 
allegorical interpretation in the Greek Church, we are astonished 
to find such a comparatively simple paraphrase. According to 
Thaumaturgus, the design of the Preacher is to shew that all the 
affairs and pursuits of man which are undertaken in human things 
are vain and useless, in order to lead us to the contemplation of 
heavenly things. Like the Midrash,” Thaumaturgus regards the 
book as prophetic: “ Solomon,” says he, “son of David, king 
and prophet, also the most distinguished of all men, and the 
wisest prophet.” The following is a specimen of his mode of 
paraphrasing : — 

Chap. i. 8. All things, dc.—The things which man contemplates, his 


pursuits as well as his words, have neither measure nor end. There is 


1 Metaphrasis in Ecclesiast., in his works edited by Gerardus Vossius, Leipzig, 
1604, 4to; or in Gallandii Biblioth. Patrum, Paris, 1788, tom. iii. 
2 Vide supra, p. 37. 
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indeed a large supply of their words, but there is no fruit from their endless 
talk, which is replete with error. 

9,10. What, de. — What is it that is new which has not already been 
found by experience, provided it were remarkable and worthy of record ? 
and there is nothing new and fresh, and unknown to the ancients. 

11. There is no remembrance, €c.— As the past is buried in oblivion, so 
the present things will in the process of time sink into oblivion to a future 
generation. 

12. I, the Preacher, éc.— Nor do I now, speaking as Preacher, utter these 
words without consideration ; but I, to whose honour has been entrusted 
the sovereignty of the Jews, have diligently and accurately examined and 
weighed these things. 

14 JI have seen all, &c. — All these inferior things here below are full of a 
prodigious and execrable spirit, so much so that no man is able to enume- 
rate them, nay rather to contemplate them, so excessive is the absurdity 
which has taken possession of human affairs. 


331 -—396.— The first attempt to explain this book was made 
by Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, who was born about 
331, and died about 396. He wrote a number of homilies on 
Coheleth, eight of which are extant, comprising the first three 
chapters, and it need hardly be said that his explanation is 
allegorical. He maintains that the design of this book is to 
elevate the mind above every material object, and to quiet it, so 
that it may soar above all which seems great and sublime in this 
world, to that which the perceptions of the senses cannot reach, and 
to excite in it a longing after the super-sensible.’ 

The following is a specimen of Gregory’s exposition : — 


Chap. i. 1. The words of the Preacher, ée.— Why is this book more than 
any other called “‘ the words of the Preacher,” seeing that Moses and the 
Prophets were also read in thé church and congregation? Because in other 
books there are many things about wars, cities, countries, and marriages, 
which are not so profitable to the Church of God, but the doctrine of this 
book relates to the only canon of ecclesiastical life, for it sets forth those 
things whereby one may lead an upright and virtuous life. 

9. What is that, déc.— He refers to the resurrection and the reunion of 
the body with the soul. Taking, as the basis of his comment, the Septua- 
gint interrogative rendering of this verse viz., What is that which has been ? 


' Homil. 1 init. in his works edited by Morell and Grester, 2 vols., Paris, 
1615-1618, reprinted in 1638. 
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reply, Zhat which is to be, and What is that which has been done? reply, 
That which shall be done, Gregory remarks: Now, what does this interro- 
gation mean when from what we have been told, viz., that all things are 
vanity, we might object, if all things be vanity, it is evident that there could 
never have been any of those things which have existed, for that which is 
vain cannot exist at all ; moreover, what cannot exist, no one would speak 
about, when considering those things which have existed? Accordingly, if 
these things do not exist, tell me what is that which has been, or how does 
it continue to exist? To this question I reply, briefly, Do you wish to 
know “‘ what is that which has been ?” consider what is that which shall be 
and you will know it; reflect what you shall be who have elevated yourself 
by a life of virtue, if you have moulded your life in all good impressions ; 
if you have been removed from all the pollutions of vice; if you have purged _ 
your nature from natural impurities, consider, I repeat, what you shall be 
when you have thus been adorned, and with what beauty you shall invest 
yourself if you can comprehend these things by reason. You see then the 
meaning of ‘what is that which has been?” namely from the first, that 
which has been formed after the image and likeness of God. And where 
now (I speak to him who teaches these things) is that which has existed in 
times past, and will again exist in the future, but does not exist now? He 
who teaches these sublime things replies that the present things have been 
called vanity, because these sublime things are not among them. 

What is that which has been done? reply, That which shall be done. Let 
no one suppose that there is here a senseless repetition in the words, has 
been (™7), and has been done (7Y2), as the former refers to the soul, and the 
latter to the body; the soul which has always existed (1) without sin shall 
be purged and be so again, and the body which was made at first (72) 
shall be made again. 

And there is no new, &c.— Since the resurrection is nothing but a restora- 
tion of the pristine state and condition. 

10. Behold this is new, dc.— What has been said he endeavours to 
confirm by the words immediately following ; if anything really exists now, 
it is that which has existed in the ages before us, as the passage declares it ; 
but wonder not if the things which have existed are forgotten, for the 
things which are now will one day also be buried in oblivion. 

11. There is no remembrance, éc.— Just as we have now no remembrance 
of the happiness in which man was created, so in the resurrection there will 
be no remembrance of the misery which man now suffers; for when our 
nature turned to sin, a forgetfulness of good things came upon us, but when 
we shall return to goodness, evils shall be buried in oblivion. 


338.— Shortly after the appearance of Gregory’s Homilies 
in the Greek Church, St. Jerome, the father of allegorical inter- 
pretation in the Latin Church, wrote an elaborate commentary 
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upon this book, with the express purpose of inducing St. Blesilla, 
a Roman young lady, to lead a monastic life. Accordingly, he 
maintains that the design of Coheleth is, to shew the utter vanity 
lof every sublunary enjoyment, and hence the necessity of betaking 
oneself to an ascetic life, devoted entirely to the service of God. It 
is almost superfluous to say that St. Jerome explained the book 
allegorically. The following is a specimen of his mode of 
interpretation. 


Chap. iv. 8. There is one, €e.— This is Christ, for he is one, and there is 
not a second, for he came to save the world without any companion ; and 
though there be many sons of God, many who, by adoption, are called the 
brethren of Christ, yet there was none so worthy as to be joined with him in 
this work. Of his labour for our sins and sufferings for us there is no end; 
man’s understanding cannot comprehend the greatness thereof. 

The eye is not satisfied, de. — Christ is always desiring and seeking our 
salvation, nor does he say, “ For whom do I labour?” for though we 
despise his love, and refuse his mercies, he still labours to bring us to 
repentance, in order to win us to himself. 

9. Better two than one, éc.— For it is better to have Christ dwelling in 
us than to be alone, open to the snares of the enemy. 

10. If one falls, éc.— Christ raises him up who is a partaker of Him; 
but woe to him who when he falls has not Christ in him to raise him up 
again. 

But one alone, ée. — Unless Christ sleeps and rests with us in death, we 
shall never be able to receive the glow of everlasting life. 

11. If two lie together, dc. —1f any one should be dissolved by death and 
lie in the grave, yet if he has Christ with him he shall be warmed, and, 
being quickened, shall quickly live again. 

12. And if one, &e.—If the devil, assaulting man as a stronger, shall 
prevail against him, he shall stand, when Christ shall stand for him as his 
fellow. 


Before such a mode of interpretation all difficulties disappear, 
and the most heterodox sentiments are easily converted into 
thoroughly orthodox admonitions. In most instances this Rabbi 
of the Christian Church had nothing to do but to Christianise 
the allegories of the Rabbins of the Jewish Church. Thus the 
commendation of eating and drinking, which the Midrash refers 
to the service of God,’ St. Jerome explains of THE SACRAMENT 


1 Vide supra, p. 36. 
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OF THE LorpD’s SuPPER; bonwm est veros cibos et veram sumere 
potionem, quos de agni carne et sanguine in divinis voluminibus 
invenimus. He also tried to get over the inconvenient passages, 
by putting them into the mouths of sceptics and opponents to the 
truth, whom he introduces as speaking *— a scheme which has 
been adopted by subsequent expositors. 

380. —It is not to be wondered at that some who adopted 
the view propounded by St. Jerome, viz., that this book teaches 
the utter vanity and worthlessness of every earthly pleasure, 
refused to deduce from it the necessity of leading an ascetic 
and monastic life, regarding such a doctrine as contrary to the 
goodness and beneficence of the Creator, and rejected the book 
as Epicurean and uncanonical. Hence we find that Philastrius, 
bishop of Brescia, who wrote a catalogue of heretics and heresies 
about the year 380, refers to those who reject many things in the 
Old Testament, and among these the book of Ecclesiastes, because 
they read in tt that everything under heaven is vanity of vanities, 
and because Ecclesiastes advises every one to eat and drink, and 
indulge in pleasures. 

The prelate’s reply to these two objections is rather remarkable, 
and shews how easily heretics were disposed of in those days. 
To the charge, that this book denounces all the creatures of God 
as vain and worthless, Philastrius replies that they are here so 
described, iz comparison with the future glory of believers in 
Christ. As to the second objection, namely, that we are here 
recommended to indulge in eating and drinking, the bishop 
submits that Solomon speaks of spiritual food, of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, as St. Jerome explained it, respecting 
which the Prophet said, “ Taste and see that the Lord is good.””* 


1 Et hace inquit aliquis loquentur Epicurus, et Aritippus, et Cyrenaici, 
1X15 Oe 

2 Si dixit, vanitas vanitatis est, que in seeculo sunt, hee utique transeuntia 
predicavit propter futuram illam gloriam eminentem et perpetuam, ut ait 
apostolus; transit enim figura hujus mundi et gloria. Si autem figura et vita et 
honor et dignitas mundi istius cessabunt et destruentur, illa quippe erit deside- 
randa ceelestis et angelica dignitas, que incorporatione ac passione et resurrec- 
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333 or 40-397 — The comparatively few heretics who urged 
their reasons against the inspiration of Coheleth, made no 
impression upon such a man as the eloquent St. Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan, who was born in 333 or 340 at Augusta ‘Trevirorum 
(Treves), and died in his bishopric in 397. From his great 
fondness of celibacy and monasticism, in commendation of which 
he wrote several treatises, and from the ascetic mode of his life, 
we are quite prepared to find that this book formed St. Ambrose’s 
armoury, supplying him with abundant weapons to defend the 
nothingness of all earthly enjoyments. Coheleth is therefore 
largely quoted by our ascetic Father in his various productions. 
The following is a specimen of his exposition : — 


Chap. iv. 8. There is one, de. — Who is this but He of whom it is said, 
Your Master is one in heaven? (Matt. xxiii. 8). He is not the second, 
because He is the first; He has not a second, because He alone is without 
sin; He alone is without a helper.' 

9. Better two, dc. — Does Christ labour? He does labour, but it is in 
us; He labours by making us labour, by supporting us in our labour; and 
He that labours in us gives us a reward for our labours. 

10. If one falls, dc. — Christ did not fall, but cast Himself down; He 
humbled himself that He might make us his followers. He will raise us up, 
because when He was down he raised Himself up. 

1l. Uf two lie together, éc. — We are dead with Christ, and therefore live 
with Him; Christ is dead with us that He may heat us; and he who dies 
in Christ, being warmed by Christ, receives the vapour of life and resur- 
rection. 

12. Two are better than one. — That thou mayest know that this is spoken 
in mystery, and not of the number two being better than one, he added a 
mystical thing, namely, a threefold cord is not easily broken; for three 
which are not compounded are not broken, and the Trinity which is of an 
uncompounded nature cannot be divided, because God who is one and 
simple, is whatsoever is.? 

15. I saw all the living, &c.— Christ is the second young man; he is the 
first according to his dignity, none being before him ; but the second 


tione quippe est Christi credentibus adventura, que non temporalis, carnalis ac 
caduca. . . . . Non de hac esca solum carnali dicebat . .. . sed 
diversam escam gloriamque sanctorum hominem nuntiabat. . . . . Dequa 
esca ait et Propheta: Gustate et videte, quia suavis est Dominus. Bibl. Patr., 
tom. iv., p. 42. 

1 De Virgin., c. 10. 2 Cohorta ad Clericos. 
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according to the flesh, because the second Adam. Moreover, I say I not 
only read that he is the second, but that he is the last; he is both the first 
and the last : he is the first, because through him are all things; the last, 
because through him shall be the resurrection.' 


304 —430.— St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, who was born 
in 354, at Tagaste, an inland town in Numidia, like his tutor 
and father in God, St. Ambrose, explains this book allegorically. 
“ Having discovered the vanity of this world, the wisest of men 
wrote the whole of this book for nothing else but that we might 


discern that life which is not vanity under the sun, but real under 


Mim who made the sun.’ 


The following is a specimen of St. Augustine’s exposition : — 


ii. 24. There is nothing better for man but to eat, de. — We cannot under- 
stand this better than as referring to the partaking of that table, which our 
Priest after the order of Melchizedeck has instituted for us in the New 
Testament. For this sacrifice succeeded all the Old Testament sacrifices, 
which were only shadows of good things to come; as we hear our Saviour 
speaking prophetically in the fortieth Psalm, ‘‘ Sacrifice and cflering thou 
didst not desire, but a body hast thou prepared me.” For his body is 
offered and sacrificed now, instead of all other offerings and sacrifices. 
That Ecclesiastes cannot mean by eating and drinking, which he so often 
recommends, carnal pleasure, is sufficiently evident from the passage, where 
he says, “it is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting.” 

x. 16. Woe to thee, O land, dc.— Ecclesiastes calls the devil a child, 
because of his foolishness, and pride, temerity, and petulance, and other 
vices incident to childhood; but Christ he calls the son of the great, of the 
holy patriarchs belonging to the free city, because he descended from them 
according to the flesh.’ 


550. — It is quite a relief to the monotony of patristic expo- 
sition to find Olympiodorus, surnamed Diaconus, or Monachus, 
who lived in the middle of the sixth century, and sustained the 
office of Diaconus in Alexandria, advance a new theory, viz., 
that Solomon treats in this book upon natural things, and thus 
designs it to be a treatise on natural philosophy, which would 


1 De Virgin., c. 12. 2 De civit. Dei, xx., c. 3. 
3 De civit. Dei, xvii., c. 20. 
E 
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otherwise be wanting in the Sacred Scriptures, and intersperses 
this treatise with a few moral sentences and maxims. As to the 
objectionable passages, Olympiodorus maintains that Solomon 
does not speak his own mind, but acts the part of one who is 
astonished at seeing what transpires in the world.’ 

787. — Klias of Crete, supposed to have been the metropolitan 
of Crete who took part in the second General Council of Nicza, 
A.D. 787, treats of Ecclesiastes in his commentaries on the 
Orations of Gregory Nazianzen. He entirely espouses the view 
of Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, whose very words he repeats, viz., 
that “this book ts emphatically called Ecclesiastes, because its 
doctrine relates to the only canon of ecclesiastical life, truly setting 
forth those things through which we may be able to realise a life 
combined with virtue. For the things which are here set forth 
tend to make the mind live above the senses, and raise itself to those 
things which are nobler than sense and desire,” &c. ‘Yo this Elias 
adds, that — 


Ecclesiastes advises us not to waste our admiration on any of the things 
here below, since all things in nature end in vanity; no remains are 
left of them when they go. Just as they who write upon the water, 
though they labour to form signs of letters upon the aqueous element, leave 
no impression behind, so is every earthly pleasure, for no sooner is the act 
over than the pleasure is gone, and leaves no trace behind. Lcclesiastes 
again and again recurs to this subject, that, by repeatedly speaking upon 
the same things, he may more effectually place before our eyes the vanity 
of the things of human life, and shew that this vanity is not confined 
to the visible part of these things, but is altogether inherent in them. 
Having shewn the vanity of all things, Ecclesiastes adds that this condition 
of things, and the misery of life, are not to be ascribed to God, but to 
man’s wilful violation of God’s commandments.? 


This view was adopted by all the writers of the middle ages, 
and received a freshness from the mystical and metaphysical 
treatment of the scholastics, worthy of their hair-splitting 
intellects. 


1 Bibl. Patr., tom. xiii., p. 602. 
2 Opera Gregory Nazianzen, Paris, 1630, p. 575. 
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1096 — 1140. — Thus Hugo of St. Victor" says, that the design 
of this book is to persuade us to despise the world, by shewing us 
the vanity of all earthly things. ‘The vain things discussed by 
Ecclesiastes are reduced to three classes: —1. Things made for 
man; 2. Things made dy man; and 3. Things made zm man. 
In the things made for man, there is the vanity of mutability ; 
in the things made by man, there is the vanity of curiosity ; and 
in the things made in man, there is the vanity of mortality.’ 

Having given the three titles of the author (viz., Preacher, 
Son of David, and King,) in the first verse, Hugo maintains that 
Solomon gives the sum of these three parts of his book in verses 
2,3,and4. In verse 2, the vanity of mutability is maintained, 
which is discussed in the first part of the book, viz., chap. i. 
5-11; verse 3 mentions the vanity of curiosity, which is dis- 
cussed in the second part, viz., chap. i. 12—xi. 10; and verse 4 
mentions the vanity of mortality, which is discussed in the third 
part of the book, viz., chap. xii. 1-14. 

The first vanity is natural, and becoming the nature of worldly 
things; the second is sinful, because perverse and froward; the 
third is penal and miserable. The first is the occasion of sin, 
the second is sin, and the third is the punishment of sin.® 

The following is a specimen of his mode of exposition : — 


Chap. iii. 5. There is a time to cast away stones.— If we regard stones as 
the brave deeds of virtue, the casting away of stones is the multiplication of 


1 Hugo of St. Victor was born in 1096, either at Ypres, in the Netherlands, or in 
Lower Saxony, and became an Augustinian canon in the monastery of St. Victor, 
at Paris, where he died in 1140, aged forty-four. His works were printed in 
3 vols. fol., Rouen, 1648. An interesting sketch of his life is given in Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, vol. vi., pp. 
307-315, 

2 Ostendit secundum triplicem vanitatem, omnia esse vanitati subjecta, id est 
caduca, transitoria, videlicet et que propter homines facta sunt et que ab homi- 
nibus facta sunt et que in hominibus facta sunt. In his, que propter homines 
facta sunt, vanitas est mutabilitatis. In his, que ab hominibus facta sunt, vanitas 
est curiositatis. In his, que in hominibus facta sunt, vanitas mortalitatis. 

3 Prima vanitas naturalis est, et apta sive congrua; secunda vanitas culpabilis 
est, quia perversa: tertia vanitas penalis et misera. Prima causa est peccati: 
secunda peccatum : tertia pcena peccati. 
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good works. To gather stones is, after laborious effort, to gain the fruit of 
good works. ‘There is a time therefore for both casting away and gathering 
Stones, because a man ought first to discipline himself in the anxieties of 
active life, that he may afterwards discern the fruit of his works in the 
pleasure of contemplation. 


1096-1164.— The celebrated Peter Lombard* is by no 
means behind his contemporary, Hugo of St. Victor, in the 
allegorising of this book, as will be seen from the following 
specimen : — 


Chap. xii. 5. The almond, d&c.— Following the Vulgate’s rendering of this . 
verse, viz., The almond tree shall flourish, the grasshopper shall be made fat, 
and the caper shall be destroyed, this scholastic remarks, The almond tree is 
Christ. There are three things in the almond, viz., the rind, the shell, and 
the kernel ; and Christ consists of three substances — the flesh corresponding 
with the rind, the mind with the shell, the divinity with the kernel. 
The rind is bitter, the shell is strong, the kernel is sweet. But when 
shall the almond flower? In the resurrection, for it seemed dead and 
dry in His passion and death. As the almond flowered, so the grasshopper 
fattens, i.e., the Gentiles, and the caper bush is scattered, 7. e., the Jewish 
people. By the grasshopper, not without cause, are the Gentiles indicated ; 
for, as the grasshopper moves by leaps, nor can it move without leaping, 
so the Gentiles moved after Zion by leaps. But the caper bush is 
scattered, because the barren brought forth most, &c. — Isa, liv. 1. 


1100-1173.— Richard of St. Victor,’ the Corypheus of the 
mystics, fully sustains this reputation by his treatment of this 
book. The following is a specimen of it: — 


Chap. i. 7.— All the rivers flow into the sea, &e.— We know that the 
water of rivers is sweet, and that of the sea is bitter. What, then, is it for 
rivers to run into the sea, but for all fleshly passions to end in bitterness? 
Therefore all rivers run into the sea, because the issue of joy is sorrow. All 
sweet waters are changed into bitter in the sea, because laughter is mingled 
with grief. 


1 Peter Lombard was born about 1096, at a village near Novaria, in Lombardy, 
hence his surname Lombard ; went to France to study theology, was made Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in 1141, and Bishop of Paris in 1150, where he died in 1164, 
For a sketch of his Life see Herzog, vol. viii., pp. 466-476. . 

2 Richard of St. Victor was born about 1100, in Scotland, went to Paris to pro- 
secute his studies, became first a canon and then prior of St. Victor, near the 
walls of Paris, where he died in 1173. His works were published in 2 vols. fol., 
Rouen, 1650. Comp. Herzog, vol. xiii., pp. 19-22. 
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Galfrid, another scholastic of this period, thus expatiates upon— 


i. 5.— The sun also ariseth, dc.— This indicates mystically the Divine 
Saviour. The true Sun of Righteousness ‘“ arose” on the night of his 
nativity, and “set” in his passion, and “hastened to the place whence he 
arose” on the day of his ascension, &e.! 


1221-1274. — Bonaventura,” who also maintains that this 
book describes the vanity of earthly things, to teach thereby con- 
tempt for the world, propounds this view in a far more specu-_ 
lative manner than any of the schoolmen. As to the objection, 
that the creatures of God, which he himself pronounced “ very 
good” (Gen. i. 381), and designed for a certain end, cannot be 
characterised as vain, Bonaventura replies that they are not 
called vain because they are deficient in goodness or order, but 
because they are wanting in unchangeableness. ‘Therefore, 
although everything is vanity, yet it is not so vain but it has 
some reality and good. Now, as the world is vain because it 
yields no permanent support, and God alone possesses intrans- 
mutable repose (zntransmutabilitatis quietem), therefore true life 
and happiness can be found in God only.’ 

1270 —1340.— With Nicholas de Lyra, forerunner of the 
Reformation, a new era begins in Biblical exegesis. Unlike the 
rest of the schoolmen, who knew little of Greek and nothing of 


1 The above specimens of scholastic interpretation are selected from Badius 
Ascensius, Allegoriarum Bibliorum, 1520, which contains expositions of thirty of 
the most distinguished schoolmen, arranged in the order of the books of the 
Bible. It is to be regretted that this comprehensive and most interesting manual 
of medieval exposition has become so very scarce. 

2 Bonaventura is the ecclesiastical name of the celebrated Franciscan, Fidenza, 
who was born at Bognarea, in Tuscany, in 1221, and died Bishop of Albano, in 
1274. He was seized with a dangerous illness when four years old, from which 
he recovered through the intercession of St. Francis, to whose prayers his mother 
recommended him. This great saint, on beholding the convalescent Fidenza, 
exclaimed, O buona ventura, hence his name Bonaventura. See the sketch of 
his life in Herzog, vol. ii., pp. 290-294. 

3 Quod objicitur, quod creature non sunt vane, quia valde bone et in finem 
ordinate, solvendum, quod non dicuntur vane per defectum boni, vel ordinis, sed 
per defectum esse incommutabilis et sic omnis creatura est vana nec ita vana, 
quin habeat veritatem et bonitatem, Expositio in librum Ecclesiast. Opp., tom. 
i., p. 294, seq., Mogunt., 1609. 
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Hebrew, De Lyra, who was born a Jew, brought to his work a 
refined mind, well stored, both with his vernacular Hebrew and 
a large acquaintance with Greek. He could therefore no more 
follow the frivolities and cavilings of his fellow-expositors ; but, 
whilst admitting the four modes of interpretation beautifully 


expressed in the rule — 


Litera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, hd 


Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia: 


The literal teaches the bearing, the allegorical what to believe ; 
The moral what to do, the anagogic where to go, 

he maintains that the literal meaning must be thoroughly under- 
stood before we can comprehend the spiritual, cnasmuch as all 
mystical exposition presupposes a literal sense as its foundation. 
To those who are desirous of advancing in the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, it ts therefore necessary to begin with the understanding 
of the literal meaning, especially as from the literal sense only, 
and not from the mystical, can we derive arguments or clear up 
difficulties... Acting upon such a rational rule of interpretation, 
and availing himself of all that was valuable in the Jewish 
expositors, we do not wonder that he produced such a beautiful 
commentary upon the Bible,’ for which he obtained the title, 
Doctor planus et utilis, and gave a new tone to Biblical exegesis. 

As to his view on Coheleth, though he has not fully hit upon 
its design, yet he has come nearer to it than any of his prede- 
cessors, inasmuch as he maintains that as mankind look for 
happiness in different directions, —wealth, pleasure, honour, know- 
ledge, &c.,— Solomon, whose wisdom was formed in different 
ways, sets himself to shew that felicity consists in none of these, but 
in the fear of God. 

1? Omnes expositiones mysticee presupponunt sensum literalem tanquam fun- 
damentum . . . . ideo yolentibus proficere in studio Sacre Scripture neces- 
sarium est incipere ab intellectu sensus literalis, maxime cum ex solo sensu 


literali et non ex mysticis possit argumentum fieri ad probationem vel declara- 


tionem alicuius dubii. 
2 Biblia sacra latina, cum postillis, Venice, 1480, 4 vols. folio; the edition we 


have used. 
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He divides the book into two parts: in the first part (chap. 
i. 2—vii. 12), Solomon descants on the false sources of happiness ; 
and in the second part (chap. vii. 1—xii. 14), which has two 
sections, he treats wpon true happiness, shewing that it consists 
objectively in God alone ; formally (formaliter) in the clear vision 
and enjoyment of God in meritorious works ; to which Solomon 
urges us, on to the end of chap. xi., and persuades us to prompti- 
tude in chap. xii. R 
How much the Reformation and the Reformers owe to this 
converted Jew, may be seen from the well-known Roman 
Catholic saying — 
Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutheris non saltasset. 


If Lyra had not played profanation, 
Luther would not have danced the Reformation. 


1528.— The new path thus opened by De Lyra was at last 
crowded by a host of Reformers, who, though discarding all the 
metaphysical conceits of the schoolmen, were too absorbed in the 
doctrines of our utter inability to do anything good, of the insuffi- 
ciency of the law, and justification by faith alone, to see anything 
else in this book. Thus John Brentius, the Suabian Reformer, 
who wrote the first Protestant commentary on Coheleth,’ main- 
tains that this book is, so to speak, an appendix to the Law of 
Moses. Now the Law teaches that man of himself is utterly unable 
to act virtuously, and that the more he exerts himself to acquire 
righteousness by his own works and thoughts, the more he fails in 
the attempt. WITH THIS DOCTRINE THIS LITTLE BOOK PERFECTLY 

AGREES, AND TEACHES THAT ALL THE POWER OF MEN, THEIR 
"WISDOM, REASONING, AND DESIGNS, GRIEVOUSLY DEVIATE FROM 
THE NATURAL EMPLOYMENT OF CREATED ~ BEINGS ; FORSOOTH 
THERE IS NOT ONE WHO, IF LEFT TO HIMSELF, COULD BOAST OF 
BEING ABLE, IN THE SMALLEST DEGREE, EITHER TO ACQUIRE 


1 Ecclesiastes Salomonis, cum commentariis, juxta piis adque eruditis Johannis 
Brentii, Haganoe, 1528. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE PRESENCE OF GOD, OR TO LIVE IN HAPPY ’ 
AND PROSPEROUS RELATION WITH HIS FELLOW-CREATURES.* 

There is, however, a striking feature introduced by Brentius 
into the practical bearing of this book, which has been entirely 
overlooked by his predecessors. Whilst all the Fathers and 
Schoolmen maintain that the tendency of Coheleth is to make us 
despise every earthly pleasure, the Suabian Reformer submits 
that it teaches man piously and cheerfully to enjoy the good 
creatures of God. 

1532. — This idea is still more fully developed by Luther, 
who declares that Solomon condemns the evil lust, and not the 
creatures themselves ; since he says himself, respecting the use of 
the creatures, that — 

There is nothing better than to be cheerful, and enjoy one’s life; to eat, 
drink, and delight in one’s employment; he would therefore contradict him- 
self, if he also condemned the things themselves, and not rather the abuse of 
them, which consists in the human passions. Some foolish persons, not 
understanding these things, have absurdly taught contempt for and flight from 
the world, and have committed many foolish things themselves; as we read 
in the lives of the Fathers that there were some who even shut themselves 
up from ever seeing the sun; reminding us of the passage where Solomon 
condemns him who eats all his days in darkness (well they deserve to have 


their eyes put out), and for the sake of religion lived in the most sordid 
plight ; whereas, living above the world is not living out of the world? 


Luther maintains that the design of this book is to teach us to 
use with grateful hearts the things present, and the creatures of 
God which are bountifully bestowed upon us by the blessing of 
God, without anxiety about future temporal blessings ; to have a 
quiet and tranquil heart, and a mind full of cheerfulness and 
contentment with the will and dealings of G'od.° 


1 Ad hance rationem libellus iste accedit et docet, omnium hominum vires, 
sapientiam, rationem atque consilia a genuino creaturarum usu fede aberrare ac 
retrocedere, nimirum, ne quisque sit, qui glorietur ac cristas erigat, se posse vel 
quidque sibi relictus coram Deo sive ad justitiam parandam sive ad creaturas 
felici atque prospero exitu tractandas. Procmion, p. 11, b. 

2 Ecclesiastes Salomonis cum annotationibus Martin. Lutherus, Vitemberg, 
1532. See the Preface. 

3 Est status et consilium hujus libelli erudire nos, ut cum gratiarum actione 
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The sagacious Reformer has not only done much towards the 
better understanding of the true design of Coheleth, but has also 
discovered, by sheer penetration, without possessing any critical 
knowledge of the original, that Solomon could not have been the 
author of this book. He says, in his Table Talk, This book 
wants more completeness ; it is too abrupt. . . . . Solomon 
himself has not written the book of Ecclesiastes, it was compiled by 
Strach at the time of the Maccabees. . . . . It us like the 
Talmud, made up of many books, which perhaps belonged to the 
library of King Ptolemy Euergetes in Egypt.* 

1556. — Melancthon succeeded still more in shewing the true 
scope of Coheleth. According to him, the design of the book is 
to propound the doctrine of an overruling Providence, the necessity 
of obedience and submission, the doctrine of a future judgment, 
and the importance of attending to our calling.’ 

As to the utility of the book, he remarks that — 


It confirms us in the belief of an overruling Providence, and shews us that 
we are to be submissive in every station of life, and perform the duties of our 
calling ; that we should cling to the consolations he propounded, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties we have to encounter; that we should know 
that to follow our calling is pleasing to God; that He is the Ruler of his 
Church ; that He wishes us to invoke his aid; that He will assuredly help 
those who faithfully serve Him in their calling; and that His Church will 
finally pass into eternal intercourse with the Reidy. when God will be all in 
all. If we believe this, we shall submit to God, and act in accordance with 
His will; we shall neither repine at nor despise the duties of our calling, 
nor fall blindly into contempt of God, after the manner of the Epicureans. 


utamur rebus presentibus et creaturis Dei, que nobis Dei benedicatione largiter 
dantur et donata sunt, sine solicitudine futurorum, tantum ut tranquillum et 
quietum cor habeamus et animum gaudii plenum contenti scilicet verbo et opere 
Dei. 


1 Dies Buch follte yolliger fein, thm ift 3n viel abgebroden. . . So 
hat Salomo felbft das Buch, den Prediger, nicht Cleat fondern 0 ift 3ur 
Beit der Maccabaer pon Girach gemadt . . . . aju fo ift’s wie ein 


Talmud aus vielen Biichern jufammengezogen, meng ai der Liberey des 
Konigs Ptolemaus Cuergetes in Aegypten. Table Talk, p. 400 and 401, 
Foérstermann and Birdseil’s edition. 

2 Enarratio concionum libri Salomonis cui titulus est Ecclesiastes, secunda 
editio, Vitemberg, 1556. 


Q 
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1580.— Thomas Cartwright is, to my knowledge, the first 
English Protestant who wrote on Coheleth.. This celebrated 
Puritan maintains that Solomon— who was called Coheleth (i.e., 
the reunited or gathered one), because he was reunited with the 
Church from whence he had been expelled, in consequence of 
his grievous sins — wrote this book to give a divine solution of 
the problem respecting the greatest good for man. ‘ What in many 
books of the Sacred Scriptures is referred to occasionally and 
incidentally, the Preacher discusses through an entire book, and, 
discussing, settles it definitely. The method which this Prophet 
pursues in his enquiry is to refute the unsubstantial happiness— 
the mark of the foolish, of the besotted, and of the ignorant— 
and then vividly to describe the true and genuine happiness, as 
identified with piety towards God, and with the fruits of recti- 
tude towards man.”” ‘'The prophets of God imitate the thrifty 
and skilful farmer, who first weeds out the thorns, and uproots 
other baneful growths, before he commits the good seed to the 
eround.” ® 

1588.— The learned Whitaker, in defending this book, 
espoused the patristic view, viz., that Solomon exhorts men, 
with a divine eloquence, to despise and contemn the world.* 

1597. — The next English production is a poetical paraphrase 
of Ecclesiastes, written by Henry Lock, and dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth. Lock, like Cartwright, regards the book as a 
treatise on the highest good. SOLOMON, the King of Peace ; 


’ Metaphrasis et Homiliz in Librum Solomonis, quis inscribitur Ecclesiastes. 
He wrote this commentary towards the end of bis life, and it was published after 
his death in Amsterdam, 1647. 

2 Lectori. 3 Homilie, p. 452. 

4 A Disputation on Holy Seripture against Papists, by William Whitaker, D.D. 
The Parker Society’s edition, pp. 31, 32. , 

5 Feclesiastes, otherwise called the Preacher, containing Solomon’s sermons, 
or commentaries (as it may probably be called), upon the forty-ninth Psalm of 
David his father, compendiously abridged, and also paraphrastically dilated in 
English Poesie, according to the analogy of Scripture and consent of the most 
approved writers thereof, by H. L., Gentleman. London, printed by Richard 
Field, dwelling in the Blackfriars, near Ludgate, 1597. 
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YepipA, the Beloved of God; ECCLESIASTES, the Preacher, who 
in his Proverbs instructed thee as a child to a civil and honest 
hfe, in this work instructeth thy manly thoughts to the inquisition 
of the highest good, to the end that by his last song of heavenly 
love thy ripened thoughts might be inflamed with that glorious 
bridegroom, Christ Jesus. 

As this paraphrase is one of the scarcest books in our language, 
we give the whole introduction of this great curiosity, and a 
specimen of the paraphrase. 


To rHe CuRistiAN READER, 


It is the most fit subject for the nobility of man’s spirit to meditate of 


felicity, and a true saying of Aristotle, that omnia appetunt bonum. Yea, 


the common practice of our high-minded age is to strive for the same in the 
superlative degree. But so foolish and new-fangled are our desires, that, 
wishing we wot not what, and seeking it we know not how nor where, we 
come all far short of the same, and some run headlong to the despised 
contrary (looking for it on earth), and, thereby groping for it to their graves, 
they are there cut off of their hopes, and die discontented with their haps. 
Whereas, if they acknowledged it to be the tree of life, planted in the 
heavenly paradise, they would less labour their bodies for attaining these 
transitory shadows of pleasures, and more exercise the faculties of the soul 
for achieving the same, so much the more despising these instable and 
imperfect happinesses of this life, as they found their foolish affections of 
the flesh (doting on thee) to work neglect of the nutriment of their soul, 
and slackens in the constant travail in religion and virtue (which is requi- 
site for the long journey we have to pass through life and death thereunto). 
But this having been the sickness of all ages, and specially of the Jews in 
Solomon’s time, (which induced him, as it should appear, to take so great 
pains in removing them from that error,) I the less marvel that our age, 
flourishing in the pride of like long peace and plenty, under her Majesty's 
most happy reign, be also sorted with the world as they were, dreaming of 
that perfection and perpetuity here, which God by nature hath denied unto 
us, and but by her Highness’ reign we could hope for. And since it is the 
duty of every part and member of the body to join in the assistance and 
care of the whole, if any particular of it should suffer, I have in a dutiful 
compassion of this common calamity endeavoured to seek~-forth some 
mithridate for this poison, by which so many perish, and have here brought 
thee a dose of the wisest Physician’s composition that ever had practice of 
that case—who did not (for the experiment of his potion’s quality) first kill 
many patients in trial thereof, but, applying it to his own wound first, 
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dares confidently write probatum est, and, by the seal of the Holy Spirit and 
consent of the Church, doth warrant thee to taste of the same. It is a 
receipt so oldly composed, perhaps, that thou respectest it the less, or of so 
small price that thou shamest to take it; or, perhaps, knowing the bitterness 
of the taste, thou hast as lieve continue sick as to try it. But deceive not 
thyself, it is not the nature of the perfectest drugs, which with age increase 
in strength, of the kind of Sibilles' works, which, refused, grow higher prized ; 
and of the herb called woodrose, which, only handled, had an evil smell, 
but, more forcibly rubbed, yieldeth sweet savour. Receive it therefore as 
confidently as he assured it, and as kindly as I intend it — who, in respect 
that the obscurity of many places, the contrariety (as at first would appear) 
of some points, and strange dependency of the whole together, have done 
my careful and studious endeavour (by consideration and imitation of the 
best interpreters thereof) to explain the sense, accord the different plans, 
to join by probable connection the whole discourse together; which (as 
well to distinguish the several arguments as to vary the verse, and. 
please the reader) I have not altogether unfitly distributed into three 
sermons, each one containing four chapters a-piece. The first especially 
shewing the vain opinion of felicity, which is not in earth to be found. 
The second pointing more directly (bythe lawful use of this life) the true 
way unto her. The last teaching her residence to be in heaven, and 
persuading the speedy pursuit of her favour. And that you might truly 
consider of the carriage of the matter, according to the scope of the text, I 
have caused the same to be quoted in the margin, reducing for memory’s 
sake into two abstract lines of verse, set in the top of every leaf, the substance 
of every page's contents, which afterwards as thou seest is paraphrastically 
dilated page by page, in the plainest form I can devise. Who, in respect of 
the gravity of the argument, did restrain my pen from the helps of much 
profane learning, and in consideration of the antiquity of the work, and 
majesty of the author, could not (without great indecency) have used the 
authorities of men, or of so late times (as since the learnings flourished, 
whence we now receive our common light). Like naked truth, therefore, 
I pray thee receive it, for its own if not my sake, and in anything I seem to 
swerve from thy conceit of many points, I pray thee confer further therein 
with D. Gregorius, Neocesariensis E’pist. Olimpiodorus ; D. Salonius E’pist. ; 
Viennesis ; Theod. Beza; John Serranus; Anth. Corranus ; Tremelius; all 
interpreters and paraphrasers in prose upon this work; and J. Lectius ; 
Ro. Lemmannus ; J. Viniames ; reducers thereof into Latin poesie; or any 
other thou likest better of; so shall my errors be covered or excused ; whilst 
their different forms, distributions of methode and interpretations, will leave 
thee (I am persuaded) in some points as little satisfied as this my labour 
shall do — who in some things was forced to digress from them ail, when, 
either too much in one place or too little in another, they followed the form 
of a paraphrase which they undertook ; into which error also it is not unlike 
but that I have sometimes falled myself, and I doubt not but many things 
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more might have been said, and perhaps to more purpose than I have done, 
but non omnia possumus omnes. According to my sufficiency I have dis- 
charged myself faithfully unto thee, and therefore I trust (in these days 
wherein some pernicious, many uncivil, and a swarm of superfluous and 
unprofitable books pass from the press) it shall not be needful for me to 
use great insinuation for thy favour, since it lieth not in the bounds of a 
Preface to prepare a perverse mind, or in the nature of such a work to go 
a-begging for a grace. I will therefore cut off that labour, and only signify 
unto thee the excellency of this work, compiled by the wisest man and 
mightiest king of Israel, even Solomon, the King of Peace; Yedida, the 
Beloved of God; /ecelesiastes, the Preacher, who in his Proverbs instructed 
thee as a child to a civil and honest life, in this work instructeth thy manly 
thoughts to the inquisition of the highest good. To the end that by his 
last song of heavenly love thy ripened thoughts might be inflamed with 
that glorious bridegroom, Christ Jesus, to whose holy direction I heartily 
commend thee. 


1. These sacred words King David's son did preach, who 1. The words of 
Israel taught, the Preacher, &c. 
2. All vanity of vanities, he calls, more light than thought. 


1. The heavenly words of Holy David’s son, 
Who over Israel’s race sometimes did reign, 
Wherewith to virtue he his subjects wone, 
Whilst in Jerusalem he did remain, 
And to instruct them thus did not disdain. 
Those words, no vain discourse it is I write, 
Pen’d by a Prince, as God did them indite. 


Strange doctrines, which some paradoxes call, 
But yet the quintessence of holy creed, 
Lives pure Elixer, which is sought of all, 
T’ assuage care’s corrosives, in heart that breed, 
Of happiness the generative feed ; 

Of moral speculation practice found; 

Of constant faith the quiet fruit he found. 


The fairest happiness which some propound, 2. Vanity of 
In minds, in bodies, and in fortune’s gifts, a se cae 
, &e. 


(Which all conjoined seldome times are found) 

But to a vain conceit the fancy lifts, 

And their best sectaries do lose their drifts; 
The crown it is of heaven’s most glorious state, 
Earth’s fruits all vain; care, folly, and debate. 
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Yea vain, all vain (saith he), man’s soul well proves, 
Whoever on earth’s spacious orb below 
Hath breath, life, being, sense, or what so moves 
By vegetative kind; or which doth owe 
To nature a declining state to grow. 
Vain in the root, in bud, in flower all vain; 
Vain fruit, whose offsprings vainly vades again. 


1605.—“‘ The far-famed Hebraist,’”’ Hugh Broughton, pub- 
lished “a Commentary on Coheleth or Ecclesiastes,” in 1605, 
which he “ framed for the instruction of Prince Henry our hope.’’* 
Broughton maintains that “ all this book of Coheleth, or Solomon, 
tendeth to open Nathan’s speech (1 Chron. xvii.) touching the 
eternal throne of David ; and all this syllogism ariseth hence by 
the Jews’ grant, in the Chaldee upon this place. 


If all things under the sun be subject to extreme vanity, the eternal 
throne promised unto David must be of another world: 

But all things under the sun be subject to extreme vanity: 

Therefore this is all the man, to look unto the judgment of God for 
another world, and unto the throne of the better stay ! 


The proposition is omitted, as lapped in the prophecy of 
Nathan closely, and not to be opened directly to the profane, 
who would contemn all speech of the world to come. And the 
humble would conceive it.” * 

It is most unaccountable that this great Hebraist, who boasted 
that a learned Rabbi, with whom he conversed in Hebrew, said to 
him — 


‘Oh that you would set over all your new Testament into such Hebrew ~ 
as you speak to me! you should turn all our nation,” 


should so wofully mistranslate the only quotation he makes from 
Ibn Ezra, viz., 12 TAPIA AINA Ow NAP NPI, which he 
renders he is called Koheleth, BY THE TERM OF wisdom, which 


' A Commentary upon Coheleth or Ecclesiastes, framed for the instruction of 
Prince Henry our hope, by Hugh Broughton, 1605. 
2 Ibid., pp. 13, 14. 
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was gathered in him, not knowing that OW? is a common idio- 
matic term for an account of, i.e., he ts called Coheleth ON ACCOUNT 
OF the wisdom which was gathered in him. For the merits of 
Broughton’s translation of Coheleth, we must refer to the com- 
mentary, where different renderings are discussed. 

About this time Greenham’s “ brief sum of Ecclesiastes” 
appeared, which occupies less than a page in the folio editions of 
his works. Keeping to the old traditional view, this celebrated 
Puritan maintains that Solomon became sorrowful of his folly, 
and being desirous to leave to the world a testimony of his sorrow, 
he taketh upon him in this book the person of a public penitentair, 
professing it to be a monument of his unwise dealing, and therefore 
it may be called Solomon’s recantations. . . . . Solomon 
sheweth in this book that he proved all, and yet this is his con- 
clusion, that to fear God, in reverent regard to keep his command- 
ments, is all a man can come to, the only way to find peace of 
conscience, and to assure us of the favour of God." 

1606.— Roused by the zeal for Biblical studies which the 
Reformation had kindled in the Protestant Church, the Jesuits 
were now determined that they would not be behind their 
opponents. And it is only justice to say, that, as a repository of 
patristic and medieval lore, the commentary of Lorinus® sur- 
passes all that had hitherto been published on Coheleth by 
Protestants. But though this work, like all others of the same 
school, is very useful for historical purposes, it contributes little 
or nothing to critical exposition, as will be seen from the 
following specimen. 

According to Lorinus, this book lays down a natural discipline, 
but, at the same time, things empty and vain are therein distin- 
guished from things which are profitable, and admonitions are 
given to relinquish the one and to pursue the other, that God may 


1 The works of Richard Greenham, fifth edition, London, 1612, p. 628. 

2 Joannis Lorini Avenionensis Societatis Jesu, Commentarii in Ecclesiasten. 
Moguntix, 1607. The edition which I possess is the second edition; the first 
appeared in Lugd., 1606. 
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be feared and the commandments obeyed.’ ‘Therefore devotion to 
the sciences is expressly repudiated in chap. i.; the craving for 
luxuries, in chap. 11.; the desire of long life, in chap. iii.; the 
lust of rule, in chap. iv. and part of chap. v.; the greediness 
after riches, in the latter part of chap. v. and chap. vi.; the art of 
divination, in chap. vil.; the chase after praise and fame, in the 
former part of chap. vili.; the hunt after fortune, in the latter 
part of chap. vill. and beginning of chap. ix.; vigour of body, 
in the latter part of chap. ix. and chap. x.; a certain kind of 
youthful indulgence, in chap. xi. and chap. xii. 
The following is a specimen of his commentary : — 


Chap. ili. 20. All go, éc.— The Royal Bible leaves out the word sopeverau. 
It is retained in all the editions of the Septuagint, and in the Sixtine 
Manuscripts; also in an old translation, where it is rendered vadunt. By 
the word place may be understood state and condition, and not merely the 
Space containing it. As in Job (vii. 10), “And his own place will know 
him no more.” Sometimes the word seems even to denote time, compare 
“« Up to that time (loci) I had told nothing” (Neh. ii. 16). 

All are of the dust, de.— The Chaldee restricts this to man. (All the 
inhabitants of the world have been created of dust, and when dead they 
shall be turned into dust); but though the Hebrew word 527 may be 
rendered in the masculine gender, and thus be understood of men only, yet 
mention has also been made of beasts. The earth is called by Lucretius 
and others the mother of all things ; hence words implying maternal relation 
are fittingly applied to it. As raupenrw2, mother of all; mavzpépos, nourisher of 
all ; wavdépau, giver of all gifts ; Snpanrnp, great mother ; ’Ex yis yip 3h wdvra xa} 
lg yy mayra vehevta, for of the earth all things are, and to the earth all things in 
the end return. Indeed, all things made, being compounds, consist for the 
most part of earth, and are resolved into it especially ; to man, however, 
the term is peculiarly adapted, for he was formed directly by God from the 
earth. Comp. also xii. 7 of this book, “And the dust return to its own 
earth, whence it came ;” and Genesis iii. 19, “Till thou return to the ground, 
for out of it wast thou taken, for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” There is a similar expression, infra chap. v. 14. Job evidently 
speaks of the earth as mother; and this idea is sanctioned by Chrysostom, 
by St. Thomas, and Gregory on Job; also by Jerome, Cyprian, Gaudentius 
of Brixa, and Prosper. Job is speaking either of Adam or of the human 


' Naturalem disciplinam hie tradi, simulstamen inania ac vana ab utilibus 
necessariisque secerni, monendo relinquendam vanitatem, et utilia honestaque 
sectanda, ut timeatur Deus, ejusque mandatis pareatur. Prolegomena, cap. v. 
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race universally, which descends from the same original. The story of 
Brutus is well known, how he obtained the supreme authority in the 
city, because he kissed his mother the ground; having thus interpreted 
the oracle from the cave. Similar to this is the answer of the soothsayers 
respecting the dream of Julius Cesar. It was customary with the ancients, 
according to the testimony of Varro, to place the new-born babe instantly on 
the ground, and to invoke the goddess Ops, who is the earth itself. The 
same deity was named Levana, from lifting up out of the earth, a levando ; 
Fauna, from favouring, a favendo ; Fatua, from speaking, a@ fando ; as if it 
were not lawful to speak before touching it (viz., the earth), Maia too, 
and Bona, and Magna Mater. LEcclesiasticus seems to have used this same 
term in the passage, “‘ There is a heavy yoke on the sons of Adam, from the 
day of their leaving their mother’s womb until the day of their burial in 
the mother of all” (xi. 1). But the author of the Book of Wisdom also 
states of himself, ‘‘ And when I was born I breathed the common air and 
fell upon the earth, which is of like nature” (vii. 3). Upon this consult our 
commentary. Hence the Latins speak of the new-born babe falling on the 
ground, and by lifting up ason denote educating him and adopting him as 
one’s own, Augustine, in addition to many profane writers, mentions a 
ceremony, in which the infant, after being discharged from the womb, was 
lifted up naked from the ground. On this point Macrobius is preeminently 
deserving of perusal; lastly, also, our own Pontanus and Pineda. That 
same author of the Book of Wisdom calls the first man (ynvevée nol wpwrimructov), 
earth-born and first framed ; Paul uses the expression of the earth, earthy ; 
and the Greek profane writers also use the first epithet, especially the poets ; 
just as the Latins use the terms earth-born and progeny of earth, when 
describing the formation of man from the earth. Hear how these have 
expressed what Ecclesiastes here gives as an apophthegm, Phocylides 
says: : ha 

Tapa yap ex yalng Exorev Mal wavTes &¢ avThy 

Avdpeevor nog Ecprev. 

Our body we derive from the earth, and we all 

are resolved into it, and become dust. 


Earth must be restored to earth, says Cicero (Tuse. 3), when repeating the 
words of Euripides. They commit a very grave error who think that men 
can spring from the earth without the intercourse of male and female, in 
the same manner that things spring from putrid matter. ‘This opinion 
seems to have been held by Plato, and by the poet Stesicorus, Empedocles, 
and Parmenides, the Egyptians and Athenians, Avicenna and other Arabians, 
Anaximander, Archelaus, Zeno, Cardan, whom Scaliger ridicules and refutes, 
inasmuch as the thing was never known to occur. It is alsc contrary to 
Aristotle, who scouts this very theory; as also Tychiades. As if, says the 
latter, men could spring from the earth like vegetables. Read on this 
Christopher Vega. The thought is sometimes indulged, that all other things 
R 
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are to be resolved into earth, and are nothing but earth. So says Arnobius 
of those magnificent temples of idols, and Chrysostom and Bernard of gold 
and silver, calling them red and white earth. 

The earth.—In Hebrew and Chaldee it is 15y, or wy, in Greek yivs, 
words which properly mean dust. They are so found in Genesis ii. 7, where 
the formation of the body of Adam is described ; although in the sentence of 
his death, and his return to earth, whence he was taken (ibid. iii. 19), the 
term tis yiis, earth, is found, which the translator renders dust, and in the 
former passage, the mud of earth; and an older translation, which Augustine 
adopts, has the dust of the earth, though sometimes he employs the rendering 
of the two former. Job puts God in mind, Remember, I beseech Thee, that as 
MIRE hast Thou made me, and 1nto pust Zhou wilt make me return (x. 9). 
Man, no doubt, was made of earth mixed with water; of this water watering 
the earth, Moses immediately after makes mention, when describing the erea- 
tion ; hence, with propriety, has the translator substituted the term mud for 
dust: by this mud, or clay, or mire, he designates the body as distinguished 
from the soul, an opinion which Pineda approves, following Gregory of 
Valentia (though Toletus thinks otherwise, being rather of opinion that the 
entire man is meant, so that the earth may be taken for the body, and the 
water for the soul); and because the earth is the larger ingredient, for that 
reason it is sometimes called dust, sometimes earth, instead of clay, mire, and 
slime. Josephus has happily said, that man was formed of fermented earth, 
using the word ¢upie8e1, which means earth mixing with water, and kneading 
it as it were into dough. Symmachus, however, in this passage uses the word rig 
yas, earth, and the old Latin translator uses HuM1, ihe ground. These words 
are sometimes confounded, and are differently used, according to the words 
with which they are joined. Some by earth understand chaos, as if allusion 
were made to the oblique case, x2. Their notion is, that in the beginning 
matter was made without any form at all, and that to this allusion is made 
in the Book of Wisdom (xi. 18), by the expression, tnvisible matter ; and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that things visible were made of things invisible ; 
but consult what we have said in our work on Wisdom. Maan, in his rela- 
tion to God, is compared to the potter’s clay, that he may learn humility, 
and to submit himself entirely to the Divine counsels, and to implore the 
Divine assistance. 

Relurn.— Whilst men are formed of all that is corruptible, nay rather 
whilst they are constantly flowing by, there is a perpetual onward move- 
ment on our passage to the goal of corruption, and to the point of circula- 
tion. As we have seen in the first chapter, one generation passes away and 
another succeeds; by our birth we enter as it were by one gate, at death we 
depart through another. There is no standing still, because the fashion of 
this world passeth away. Like snakes we move round and round, and 
complete our tv évavrdy, eireular year of “life. We glide away like waters 
that return not, and we walk on a path that we shall never retrace. 
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1612.— Though Piscator also regards Ecclesiastes as the pro- 
duction of Solomon’s old age, in attestation to his people of his 
repudiation of idolatry, yet he, like Brentius and Luther, main- 
tains, in opposition to the patristic and medieval view, that this 
book recommends a cheerful and grateful enjoyment of earthly 
blessings.’ He divides the book into two parts: — 

I. Docrrinat, concerning the nature of true happiness, on 
which the sacred writer exhibits — 

a. Negatively, that it does not exist in the bare pos- 
session of earthly good; 

b. Positively, in a natural serenity arising from a filial 
fear of God, and the legitimate enjoyment of 
earthly good bestowed by Providence. 

I. Apmonrrory, which, like the preceding part, also consists 

of two sections. 

e. A dissuasion from undue anxiety for the acquisition 

of earthly good ; 

b. A persuasion to fear God, to good works, and the 
cheerful enjoyment of earthly good bestowed by 
Providence. : 

Piscator’s commentary contains judicious critical notes, and 
has deservedly occupied a distinguished position with the 
authors of the Assembly’s annotations, who used it greatly to 
their advantage, as may be seen by a comparison of the two 
works. 

1620. — Pineda was determined not only to outdo all Pro- 
testant expositors, but even to surpass his fellow-Jesuit commen- 
_ tator Lorinus, and therefore produced a folio volume on Coheleth, 
of one thousand and seventy-nine pages. As far as the design of 
the book is concerned, this bulky volume contributes nothing 
towards its elucidation, inasmuch as Pineda simply repeats what 
the Fathers have said, viz. that the object of Ecclesiastes is to 
teach us the vanity of all that is earthly, and to direct our minds 


' Johannis Piscatoris Commentariorum in omnes libros veteris Testamenti 
Tomus Tertius, p. 403. 
> 
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to that which is heavenly. Its chief merit consists in supplying 
us with a thorough digest — more thorough even than that of 
Lorinus— of all that the Fathers and others have said upon each 
verse. In addition to this, Pineda gives, in nine parallel columns, 
at the end of each chapter, the Vuigate, the Venice version, that 
of R. Shirwode,' variations of the Hebrew, translations of the 
Septuagint, Syriac, Arabic, the Brylinger edition of the Bible 
(1582), and variations of other interpreters; and then gives, in 
four lower columns, two versions of the Chaldee paraphrase 
(viz., that of Zamara from the Complutentian Bible, and of 
Peter Costus, published 1554), and a} catena of the Greek 
Fathers. 

The following specimen will give an idea of this most 
elaborate commentary : — 


Cap. iii. 21. Who knoweth, &e. 


1. The difficulty of the meaning, beasts figurative. 

2. The question, in the relative Who. The proof of the immortality of 
the soul by the wise. 

3. To know or to be ignorant, of experience. 70 know, for to reflect, 
illustration from Paul. 

4. The sign of the interrogative in Hebrew. The spirit. What? 

5. Whether Limbus is described as the place beneath. Before Christ 
all souls descended beneath. The two expositions identical. 

6. Where will the souls released fram the body be judged ? 

7. Periphrasis for immortality and corruption. Examples from Moses, 
Judges, and Ezekiel. 


1 “ Robert Shirwode,” says Wood, “received his first education in the city of 
Coventry, whence, being translated to the University of Oxon, made a conside. 
rable progress in logicals, but more by far in the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
Thence, in his mature years, he went to Lovaine, in Brabant, where, about the 
year 1519, he succeeded Robert Wakfel, an Englishman, in the reading 
the Hebrew lecture to the academicians of the place.”— Athen» Oxonienses, 
vol. i. column 58. He published a commentary on Ecclesiastes, under the 
title, Liber Hebreorum Concionatoris, seu Ecclesiasten, nuper ad _ verita- 
tem Hebreicam recognitus, cum nonnulis annotationibus Chaldaicis et quon- 
rundam Rabbinorum sententiis, textus obscuros aliquos literaliter explanantibus. 
Antwerp. 1523, qu. This I am sorry I could not obtain, in consequence of its 
extreme rarity, and hence was obliged to omit it in the chronological order of 
the history, 
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1. That this passage is somewhat obscure is shown by Olympiodorus, 
who describes it as enigmatic. ‘ Everywhere,” he says, ‘the Preacher, 
teaching us by enigmas, directs our thoughts to a future life.” Therefore 
many think, as we have shown before, that these words are among those 
which recognise slightly the immortality of the human soul, as Olympio- 
dorus, “in secunda exponendi ratione,” Nicolaus, Cajet. Bonay. Arbor., 
have deduced. But we have said, and affirm again, that these are the proper, 
actual, real sentiments of Solomon. And I now add, that so far from this 
passage affecting the solid and firm truth of the immortality of the soul, it 
strikingly confirms it. For common error and popular ignorance (if this is 
possible on a matter so clear and true) does not enfeeble the truth which it 
rejects or ignores, nor can it strengthen the falsehood which it sanctions. 
Olympiodorus, however, when he mooted the whole difficulty of the passage, 
notes the first and literal sense of the pbrase, “ spirit of beasts,’ as the 
name applied to those men ‘‘ who, not improving the gift of reason, are 
compared to senseless brutes,” or who appear to be deficient of sense. Of 
whom it might be questioned, he says, as it seems very doubtful to us, whether 
those who are reckoned worthy of the name of wisdom be so reckoned in the 
Divine judgment, and those who are now placed in the rank of beasts and 
of the ignorant be not placed in a better and loftier position by the supreme 
judgment. But soberly, both the antecedents and the course of the present 
passage require that the word “ beast” should be taken in a literal, and not 
a figurative sense, as all interpreters agree. 

2. Jerome says that by this question is indicated the difficulty of the 
matter, as it appears to be blasphemous. ‘‘ Who knows, if the spirit,” &c. 
Not that he makes no distinction between animals and the dignity of the 
human soul; but by asking who, he wishes to shew the difficulty of the 
matter. For the pronoun who in the Bible denotes difficulty, and not 
impossibility ; for example, Isa. lili. 8, “ Who shall declare?” Ps. xv. 1, 
‘“Who shall abide?” Jerem. xvii. 9, ‘‘ Who can know it?” These words 
of Jerome have been copied by Salonius and Hugo Carensis ; Kaldzus also 
seems to have glanced back at the same thing, when he says that the 
knowledge of the immortality of the soul belongs not to every one, but to 
the wise only. ‘‘ Who being wise,” he says, ‘““who knows?” &e. And 
verily, if the subject be of certain knowledge, and demonstrative by 
reasoning, it belongs to none but to philosophers and the wise; nor did 
Olympiodorus adopt this opinion when he said, “ This is plainly discovered 
by every one who has the least share of reason.” Just as, referring to the 
natural light of reason, unless eclipsed by the density of the body, says 
Chrysostom (Homil. 4, De Provid.), those who doubt the immortality of the 
soul might doubt also whether it is daylight at the meridian. Cajetan is 
offended from an entirely opposite extreme, when he affirms, that ‘“ who 
knoweth” is the same as if he had said, “none knoweth.” “For no 
philosopher,” he says, has hitherto proved the immortality of the soul, and 
no reasoning seems to be conclusive; but we receive it on faith, and it 
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harmonises with rational probability.” He has taught this in chap. ix. 
Epist. to Rom. And, in truth, Scotus concurs in the same opinion (iv. 
distinct. 43, quest. 2). Before either of these, Hugo Victor has, in his way, 
written admirably ; “It cannot be known by man with the same certainty 
as those things which it is impossible to doubt, and which are proved to the 
sceptical or doubtful by demonstrative evidence.” These were followed by 
Vatab., who remarks on this verse, that the immortality of the soul “ can 
only be ascertained by the Word of God.” And in like manner, Campensis 
John Ferus, then Julius Scaliger (De Subtil. contra Cardanum. Exercit. 
307, c. 20). But having touched on this point, as in duty bound, so to this 
Physician we leave the questions connected with the demonstration of the 
immortality of the soul, and, concurring with the most sagacious philo- 
sophers, let us quit the books concerning the soul. And perchance Kccle- 
siastes has this matter little in view. 

3. “ Who knoweth.” —The word Jadagh, by which we often denote the 
knowledge and opinion of the intellect, is also connected with practice and 
sense. A hundred instances might be adduced which are familiar to the 
inquirer. From this root are the expressions in Gen. iii. 7, “ They knew” 
(felt, it was palpable to them) “ themselves to be naked,” and Gen. xxii. 12, 
“ Now know I that thou fearest God.” It is therefore possible to construe 
the word in this sense, when everything common to the man and the beast 
may be perceived by the senses, who verily can say that he has with his 
senses felt, seen, discovered the immortality of the soul! Hugo Victor 
smelt out this meaning; ‘“ No one,” he says, ‘‘ knows this of men as those 
things are known which are seen, and heard, and touched, and perceived 
with the other senses; for they think that nothing is known which is not 
discerned by the bodily eye, and felt by the touch!” In this way, R. Salom. 
thinks, the word to know may be taken for reflecting or pondering on the 
soul ; qg.d., ‘Who ponders that his soul is immortal? that it will stand at 
the Divine bar before the supreme Judge; and that, both in immortality 
and responsibility, it exceeds the brute? For the bulk of men so live, that 
they neither think nor ponder, but rather openly profess self-ignorance.” 

The original word in Psalm xxxv. 8, has this force, “ Let destruction 
come on him which he knoweth not.” Chaldzus elegantly renders it, “‘ Let 
the calamity which he neither knows nor considers come on him.” And so, 
Ps. exxxix. 1, “Thou knowest my downsitting and uprising.” Tlierefore, 
Solomon says, the man is hardly to be found who ponders in his heart, who 
considers the dignity of his nature, who regards himself as more important 
and better than the brutes. With this the phrase of the Apostle appears to 
correspond, 2 Cor. v. 1; “ We know” (we know well, we forget not, it falls 
not away from our recollection or thought) “that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle,” &c. It thus appears that the Apostle answers the query of 
Solomon, Who is it that understands, 7.e., considers, this? We, replies 
Paul; we know, 7.¢., consider, fix the attention of heart and mind, we 
understand well, are skilled by habit to contemplate earnestly, as the rude 
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and undisciplined are incapable of the thought. If you suggest to a carnal 
man any lofty and spiritual reflection, he might reply, I surely know it to 
be so, but I know it not in the sense of reflecting it and revolving it in my 
mind? Therefore it is designedly that the Preacher asks, ‘Who knoweth ?” 
who hath by repeated thought and discourse discovered the truth of the 
immortality of the soul and of ths future judgment ? 

4. If the spirit of the children of Adam.—The interrogation is correct, 
being also found in the Septuagint and the ancient version of Jerome. 
There is this distinction, however, that whereas these subjoin the particle 
of interrogation to the verb (if it ascends, if it descends), in the Hebrew it 
is affixed to the verb itself; for 7 (He) is customarily affixed to the word as 
a note of interrogation. ‘ Spirit” here does not stand, as above, for breathing, 
but for the living soul, although in the original it is the same word, Ruach, 
as before. 

Ascends above, and the spirit of beasts descends below.—It is very easy to 
understand what Solomon wished to signify by the words. Jerome explains 
the words “ascend above” to mean ‘ascend to heaven.” Olympiodorus 
says more explicitly, “ above” is used for the “ kingdom of heaven,” “ beneath,” 
for the lower abyss; and Kaldzus appears to follow this principle of inter- 
pretation, “ And who understands whether the souls of men ascend above 
the firmament ; or the spirit of beasts, below the earth?” In almost the 
same way Complut.; but Costa has, “ Who, | ask, so excels in wisdom that 
he ¢an discover whether the spirits of men fly into heaven, and the spirit of 
brutes lies fixed in the ground?” Both the Chald. and Septuag., the Syriac 
and Arabic versions retain the second part from the Hebrew, which reads, 
‘“‘ Whether the spirit of beasts descends beneath the earth.” 


A briefer Dissertation on the signification of the words “‘ Above and beneath,” 
* Ascend and descend.” 


5. It seems too much to demand that the “ descending” as well as 
“ascending” and “ above” should have reference to heaven — an interpre- 
tation which many later writers, after the Chaldee and Jerome, too readily 
admit. If you object to this, that this sentiment is brought out by Solomon 
at a period when yet the souls of the righteous had not risen to heaven, but 
had gone down to the deep, i.e., to the place which was limbus, and the 
abode of the holy fathers ; they reply, that by “ above” is meant the state 
and place of reward, which was possibly meanwhile under the earth, but 
afterwards in the higher heaven, whither the souls of the righteous were 
transplanted when their first retreat was opened by the King of Glory. 
Yet hardly ever will you find this mcde of speaking in the Scriptures, that, 
before the advent of the Lord Christ, ‘the spirit of men ascended,” but 
rather that it ‘‘ descended” to the deep, or at most was carried to Abraham’s 
bosom, which was a part of the deep, a vast chaos separating the place of 
the damned from the repose of the just. Besides, it seems forced and harsh 
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that the abode of the fathers and of the just should be called heaven. Lastly, 
as “the Preacher” speaks generally of immortality and the last judgment, 
it did not behove him to look back on the souls of the righteous, for they 
are only a few who rise ‘‘ above” to the place of holy rest. 

Therefore Arboreus, wishing this to be the idea of Solomon, contends 
that when he said this, all were conducted to the deep equally, although 
with a different design and issue; %.¢., the human souls were borne to the 
lower regions, but not all to the same place; as Jacob has said, Genesis 
xxxvii. 35, “ [ shall go down to my son in sorrow.” Therefore no human 
spirit then “ascended above” to the heavenly joys. Hence we deny that 
Solomon, in the distinction he made between the spirit of men and of 
brutes, meant that the immortal spirit, released from the chains of the 
body, would fly to the higher regions. But, says he, who understands 
absolutely ? who, through only human authority? Who can know by 
himself whether his hope is true or false? Who, on his own proof, can 
instil faith into us on this matter? This principle of interpretation is rare, 
although it but little deviates from that view of the immortality of the soul, 
and of Divine judgment, which other expositors recognise here. 

In the third place, the exposition of the Greeks in the Catena is not very 
dissimilar. ‘‘ Because,” says it, “it is impossible before the judgment to 
determine clearly what renders the righteous unrighteous. For many 
unrighteous pass into unrighteousness, &e., yet are raised above; and, on 
the other hand, many righteous fall into unrighteousness, and are plunged 
into evil.” You see here what Didymus, the author of the Catena, would 
understand by the terms ‘“ above,” ‘ beneath,” “ascend,” and “ descend,” 
and of the state of lofty virtue and of vice, and of infamous and flagrant 
sin. 

6. In the fourth place, Cajet. Nicolaus, Bonavent. Dionys., and several 
more recently, call the place “above” the scene of Divine judgment and 
recompense. But the reason for which the place “ above” comes to represent 
the Divine judgment is not explained. Whether the judgment of souls 
departed from the body will be conducted in some higher sphere is uncertain. 
Although, from the passage resembling this in Cohel. xii. 7, ‘‘ and the 
spirit shall return to Him who made it,” it appears that the judged souls, 
loosed from the body, stand before the Supreme Judge, and are revealed at 
His bar; because at the last judgment day, when the Judge comes in clouds, 
and the righteous are caught together with Christ in the air, they appear 
placed in the air, or in the upper sphere, but below heaven, as the form of 
speech current among the holy Fathers not obscurely points out. For so 
Chrysostom (Homil. xiv. in Matt.) says, ‘‘ All souls, when they depart hence, 
are carried to the awful tribunal.” And in the same strain, Augustine 
(Lib. de Vanitate Szeculi, cap. i.) wrote, ‘‘When the soul is severed from 
the body, the angels come and conduct it before the bar of the Judge.” 
This view, expressed in similar words, is common to other Fathers, viz., that 
souls are conducted to a certain place, whither, as they are not admitted to 
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heaven before the judgment, the Judge comes, his presence being attested 
by a special manifestation, and the sentence is passed. ‘his point, [ think, 
is uncertain, and not determined by the wiser theologians, whether in the 
instant of death it is carried to any other place than heaven, or to the 
abode of the lost, or into purgatory. Therefore no special place “ above” is 
assigned for the judgment of souls. If a sphere “ above” is spoken of for 
the judgment, it is because God the Judge dwells in heaven. Albeit the 
high and the lofty is regarded as removed from none. It becomes us 
therefore to say, that the immortal soul ascends “above,” or returns to its 
Maker, because it “falls into the hand of the living God.” But truly the 
“souls of beasts descend beneath,” i.e., because there is no judgment for 
them, or aught worthy of recompense. 

7. But, fourthly, according to the use and hidden meaning of the scriptural 
term, this seems to be a periphrasis for the immortality of souls; of the 
natural extinction of the souls of brutes, and of the natural immortality of 
the souls of men, as well as of the eternal future. For this reason, to 
“ascend above” signifies the same as to save the surviving, not to suffer it 
to be reduced with the body to dust. To “ descend beneath” is equivalent 
to being entirely dissolved with the body. Hence Hugo Victor wisely 
explains these words, “ The spirit of the children of Adam rises above, 
because, in the dissolution of the body by death, the survivor continues in 
life ; and the spirit of beasts descends beneath, since it melts away with the 
body into corruption.” So Job laments, chap. xvii. 16, “Into the deepest 
pit my all have gone down,” q. d., it is all over with his interests, his wealth, 
and life, and the universe is gone into a terrible condition. So it is usual 
to call incurable death and inevitable ruin “ the lowest hell” (Deut. xxxii. 
22), “ the lowest pit” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 6), “ the stones of the pit” (Isa. xiv. 19); 
for, being swallowed up by the earth, or departing and being reduced to 
the earth, they speedily vanish. And from the opposite idea is derived the 
phrase to “rise from the earth,” which is equivalent to the words, to be 
saved, to survive, to live. An instance occurs in Ps. xxx. 3, “ Thou hast 
brought up my life from the grave,” properly, in Hebrew, “ made to ascend” 
or “exalted,” as Vatab. renders it. The Psalmist immediately explains 
himself, ‘* Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit,” 
i.e., “beneath” to the sepulchre. And in Prov. xxiii. 14, “and shalt 
deliver his soul from hell.” To this class belongs the expression, “ the low 
parts of the earth” (Ezek. xxvi. 20). The word “ descend” frequently refers 
to death and the grave; Gen. xlii. 38; xliv. 29, 31; Ezek. xxvi. 20. Hence 
it is apparent that the term “beneath” has reference to corruption aud 
death; ‘‘ above,” to life and preservation ; and as the phrase ‘ascend 
above” signifies to be saved, so to “ descend beneath” means to-perish, and 
the earth into which the descent is made is the state of corruption. ‘Thus, 
also, to “return to God,” who is the Author of all life, implies that the soul 
does not perish, but is united to the Original of life. So ‘the spirit returns 


unto Him who made it” (chap. xii. 7). 
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VULGAT. 


21. Quis no- 
uit si spiritus 
filiorum Ada as- 
cendat sursum: 
& si spiritus tu- 
mentorum descé- 
dat deorsum ? 
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VENETA. 


21. Quis co- 
gnoscit spirita 
filiorum homi- 
nu nu ille ascé- 
dat sursum, & 
spiritu iuméto- 
ru num ille de- 
scendat deorst 
in terram ? 


CATENA GRACORUM. 
Nam qui ab hac latit 








SHIRW. 


21. Quis seit, 
an ille spiritus 
filiort hominis 
ascendit sur- 
sum ? spiritus 
iumenti an ille 
descédit deor- 
sum im _ ter- 
ram ? 


21. Et quid abundauit homo a | parari. 


peccatore, &e. Quid igitur inter hos 
discriminis este deprehendi quidve 
prestantius inueni? 
cum vniuersa sint vanitas, pretar 
rationalem, spiritalemque letitiam, 


Nihil (inquit) | niculis, 


que ex honestis hominum, virtu- | faciunt. 


tisque operibus apta nata est com- 


Pineda’s gigantic commentary has no equal, and is indispen- 





sable to the historico-critical expositor. 


1621. — Within twelve months of the appearance of Pineda’s 
work, John Ferdinand, another Roman Catholic, also published 
an immense folio of five hundred and seventy pages upon 
Coheleth,’ which is a little more critical than those of his Catho- 
lic predecessors, Lorinus and Pineda. 


* Commentarius in Librum Ecclesiastes, Auctore Tr. Joanne Ferdinando, 


Magistro Vilillensi. Rome, 1621. 





semel exciderit, ad illam rurst 
huius tantum presentis vite adm 
nullo se modo restitue 
quantumuis ea probet, appetatqu 
quee ad illius recuperationem apprin 


Like several Protestant 











VARIETAS EX HEBRA 


q] 21. Hier.G. PG 
sciens. Camp. quotusquif * 
que interim nouit. T.(@™ 
an spiritus. Camp. d 
hominis anima ascensu 
sit sursum. G. An s 
ritus filiorum hominu 
sit is qui ascendat sursu 
R. Spiritus filiorum ho 
num ascendens ipse su 


pecotis. P. R. Spirit 
iumenti. G.S. An spir 
tus animalis. Camp. 
anima reliquorum an 
mantium. Cor. Spirit 


descendit subtus terra 
R,. descendens ipse sv 
terram. TT. deorsum i 
terram. Camp. cum ec 
poribus interitura sit. 









is omnis 











CHALD. COMPLUT. ZAM. 

Et quis est sapiens, qui sciat, si 
’ritus omnis filiorum hominis, as- 
sndat supra firmamentum, & spiri- 
iumenti descendat sub 








Thaum.an deorsum 


| sint defluxura. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


CHALD. PETR. COSTI. 


21, Quis queso tantum sapientia 
excellit, vt ei exploratum esse possit 
num animi hominum in celum peruo- 
lent, spiritus vero brutorum animan- 


tium desixus humi iaceat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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' SEPTUAG. SYRIAC. ARAB. BRYLIN. VARIETAS EX 
Mel. Etquis} 21. Ht| 21. Et| 21. #¢| ALUMS INTERP. 

nouit spiritus quis cogno- | quis cogno- | quis — nouit 21. Hier. quis 

fliori ~homi-| scit spiritum | uerit omné | spiritum jfi- | Scit Thaum. incer- 

nis, si ascedat | filiorum ho- | spirita filij | orum — ho- tum. Compl. quis 

ipse sursti.? & | minum as- | hominis,an- | minis si as- | Nouit spiritu, 

Bpirit. pecoris | cendere sur- | ima eius as- | cendit ipse Thaum. incertum 

i descendat | sum, dé spiri-| cendet sur- | sursum? &|4e animabus hu- 

pse deorsum | tum iwméto-| sum, & si | spiritumbes-| Manis. Compl. si 

n terram ? rum descen- | spiritus ani- | tie sidescen-| ascendit. T'haum. 

dat deorsum | malis  ani- | ditipse deor- | in altum subuola- 

in terram? | musdescen- | sum in ter-| ture. Compl. & 

derit ad pro- | ram ? spiritum bestia. 

fundum ter- Olymp. spiritus iu- 

oa? menti. Compl. si 

descendit ipse. 


commentators, Ferdinand regards this book as a treatise upon 
the highest good, which, according to him, consists in despising 
every earthly good, and in adhering to the service of God. 
Solomon, being raised above men, and enlightened with the Divine 
light, condemns all earthly things, all the desires of men, and all 
the opinions of the philosophers, who make human happiness to 
consist in created good and perishing things, and not in those 
things which make us truly happy." 


1 Supra hominem elevatus, divinoque illustratus lumine damnat cuncta terrena 
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The specimens we have given from the commentaries of 
Lorinus and Pineda will give a fair idea of Ferdinand’s mode of 


interpretation. 
1621. — Whilst the chief lear of the Reformation on the 


Continent were issuing expositions upon this book on the one 
hand, and Roman Catholics, in emulation, were plying us with 
their bulky folios on the other, no commentary on Coheleth, 
written in English, was published till 1621, when the small 
quarto of Thomas Granger made its appearance.’ Granger, too, 
regards Coheleth as a treatise upon the highest good. It is 
Sotomon’s Eruics, Ais tract DE suMMO BONO, of the chief and 
complete felicity, and the world’s vanity, and therefore the very 
root, seed, or kernel of all happy knowledge, both of goed and evil, 
in all things, natural, political, ecclesiastical.’ 


The main purpose of Solomon in this book is to shew wherein the blessed 
estate and happy condition of man in this vale of misery consisteth. Which, 
seeing that it is not to be found in the world, I mean out of the Church, 
the wise men of the world are of so different, yea contrary opinions among 
themselves, and all aberr from the truth, because, being in darkness, 
they neither know God nor themselves, neither what is good nor what is 
ill for man in this vain life. Again, they lay down this for a ground or 
principle, that there is a swmmum bonum, or felicity, by the wisdom and 
endeavour of man to be found in the things of the world; but, this ground 


hominum desideria, et omnes opiniones Philosophorum, qui in bone creato, et in 
his rebus perituris constituunt felicitatem hominis, pro re que nos beatificat. 
Lars 

1 J. Serranus’ “godly and learned commentary upon Ecclesiastes,” which 
appeared, 1585, is a translation from the Latin; Cartwright’s Homilies are in 
Latin, and were not published till 1648; Henry Lock’s is a poetical paraphrase ; 
and H. Broughton’s is simply a translation of Coheleth, with a general introduc- 
tion, but without a commentary. As to Mr. Barham’s quoting Pilkington (see 
the Bible Revised, part i., p. viii. Intr.) as one of those commentators on 
Ecclesiastes who deserve special mention, we can only say, that if he had perused 
the biographical notice prefixed to the Parker Society’s edition of this prelate’s 
works, he would never have fallen into this error. The author of this biogra- 
phical notice (the Rev. James Scholefield) shews, beyond a doubt (p. ii.), that 
Pilkington’s lectures on Ecclesiastes were never published. 

2 A familiar exposition or commentary on Ecclesiastes, wherein the world’s 
vanity and the true felicity are plainly deciphered, by Thomas Granger, London, 
1621. See the beginning of the third Dedicatory Epistle. 
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being false, all their buildings must needs fall down to the ground. But 
Solomon here, by the special instruction and direction of the Spirit of God, 
layeth down such a felicity as the world by their wisdom could not compre- 
hend. The brief sum whereof is this, ear God and keep his commandments ; 
or, in a word, faithful obedience is the chief good. This is the theme, or 
question, as appears by the conclusion of all, chapter xii. 13. Now the 
argument of confirmation is thus framed : — 


Prop. — Hither is the fear of God and obedience to His Principal 
laws the chief good, or else it is to be found in ce eae p 
and by the things of this world, which we cali 
the goods of the body, the goods of the mind, the 
goods of fortune, or outward goods. 

Assum.—But it is not to be found in and by these things. 

Conci.— Lherefore is the fear of God, and obedience to His 
laws, the chief good. 


The proposition is evident, the assumption is to be proved. 


Prop. — If all be most vain, then there is no felicity or _Prosyllogism, 
chief good to be found in the things of the Gents iag te 


world. principal. 
Assum.—But all things are vanity, most vain. 
Conc. — Therefore, &e.' 


Granger labours to establish syllogisms, prosyllogisms, epi- 
syllogisms, throughout the book. 

1627. — Though the enormous Roman Catholic commentaries 
chiefly consist of the same copious extracts from the Fathers 
and the medieval writers, we should be sorry to miss the large 
folio of Cornelius a Lapide on Ecclesiastes. Not that this 
Jesuit contributed much towards developing the true design of 
Coheleth, for he simply repeats the opinion of St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome upon this subject, and says that the scope of the book 
is to teach us true wisdom, enabling us to discern vanity from 
truth, and to see that all the things which present themselves upon 
this earth, alluring and enticing us, are utterly vain, and that 
those things in heaven are really true and solid, so that by learning 
this lesson we may rise to a contempt of this vain world, and be 


1 Commentary, pp. 2, 3. 
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possessed with a love for and longing after heaven and God, the 
true and the solid.’ 

Neither has Lapide improved upon the division of the book ; 
for, like De Lyra and others, he divides it into two parts : — 

Part I. (chap. i. 1 -vi. 12) shews that all earthly things which 
are highly esteemed by vain man, are empty and vain, and that 
consequently the happiness said to exist in them is vain. 

Part II. (chap. vii. 1 — xii. 14) explodes this vanity, and shews 
that truth and true happiness are centred in virtue, and in the 
fear and service of God. 

Accordingly, Ecclesiastes refutes those who consider supreme 
happiness to consist in knowledge, in chap. i.; reproves those 
who, like the Epicureans, place it in pleasure, in chaps. ii. and 
iii. ; those who place it in honour, in chap. iv.; and those who 
consider it to consist in riches, in chaps. v. and vi.; the former 
part of these chapters being occupied with refuting the opinions 
of others, and the latter part, with establishing his own. He 
then speaks in chap. vii. of three kinds of good, of the soul, body, 
and fortune, and the opposite evils; then, shewing the use of 
all things, &c., that all our affairs are controlled by Divine 
Providence. And recommends, in chap. viii. to the end of the 
book, that we should lead a godly life, shewing how we shall at 
last be united with God, and enjoy eternal happiness.” 


1 Finis et scopus hujus libri est, docere veram sapientiam ; scilicet qua secer- 
namus vanitatem 4 veritate; nimirum ut cognoscamus vana esse omnia que in 
terris se ostentant, alliciunt et abblandiuntur; vera vero et solida esse, que in 
colis sunt, ut ex hac dispari cognitione assurgamus ad mundi, utpote vani, con- 
temptum, ac ad cceli Deique, utpote veri solidique amorem et desiderium.—R. P. 
Cornelii a Lapide, e Societate Jesu, Commentarius in Ecclesiasten. Antverpie, 
1694, p. 4. 

2 Vertiim dico duas primarias Ecclesiastis esse partes. Prior est 4 c. i. usque 
ad cap. vii. qua ostendit omnes res mundi sublunares, quas homines vani magnas 
estimant, inanes esse et vanos, ac proinde vanam esse felicitatem que in ijs 
collocatur. Posterior a c. vii. porrigitur usque ad finem, qua depulsa vanitate, 
demonstrat veritatem veramque felicitatem sitam esse in virtute, ac Dei timore 
et cultu. Igitur primo statim capite eos refellit, qui scientié summum bonum 
metiebantur, secundo item ac tertio capitibus eos redarguit, qui in voluptate 
finem bonorum, ut Epicurei collocarunt; quarto capite eos, qui in honoribus; 
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But the chief utility of this book is its lengthy quotations from 
the Fathers and schoolmen. It must also be added that Lapides’ 
commentary is more critical than those of his fellow-Jesuit 
expositors, Lorinus, Pineda, and Ferdinand. 

1628. — The highly gifted William Pemble, who died in his 
thirty-second year (April 14, 1623), while on a visit to his 
tutor, Richard Capel, minister of Eastington, in Gloucestershire, 
wrote an analytical exposition’ of Ecclesiastes, which was 
published in 1628, and is embodied in the several folio editions 
of his entire works." Capel, who published the commentary of 
his pupil, prefixed a dedicatory epistle to it, giving therein his 
own opinion of the design of the book, which entirely agrees 
with that of Pemble. 

“As we in our sickness,” says the teacher, “ complain of 
what occasioned our sickness, rather than of the disease itself; 
so Solomon, when he came to himself, made this book, wherein 
his drift is, not to stand so much upon his fall, as the means of 
his fall; I mean the vanity not of some but of all worldly 
matters, which were the means and occasion that first drew him 
from the Lord; such sweet things did deaden his taste, and 
made him that he could not relish the things of heaven.” 

This is rather an ingenious attempt to account for the remark- 
able fact, that there is not a single recantation in the book, which 
is described as Solomon’s Recantation. 

“‘Coheleth,” says the pupil, “a preacher, or reconciled peni- 
tent, or both, this being his penitential sermon, or writing 
delivered to the church or assembly of the faithful Jews,” 


quinto et sexto eos confutat, qui in divitiis et opibus felicitatem posuére. Prior 
itaque hee capitum sex portio in refellendis alienis occupatur; altera verd 
totidem capitum pars in confirmanda sua sententia versatur, Igitur c. vii. de 
tribus bonorum generibus disserit: Animi, inquam, corporis et fortune, deque 
contrariis malis. Quis horum omnium sit usus, utque res omnes nostre a divina 
pendeant providentia, luculenter ostendit. Hine ad finem usque libri de vita pié 
ac justé transigenda, quo tandem Deo ccnjungamur, et felicitate perfruamur 
eterna, concionatur, p. 5. 

1 Solomon’s Recantation and Repentance, or the Book of Ecclesiastes briefly 
and fully explained. Works, p. 273, &e. 
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institutes an inquiry “‘ wherein man’s chiefest good and blessedness 
‘consisteth.” He proceeds in the first part (i. 1—vi. 12) “NEGA- 
TIVELY, disabling the virtue of such things as might seem to make 
us happy; and declares, in the second part, (vii. 1—xii. 14) 
AFFIRMATIVELY and POSITIVELY, wherein man’s blessedness 
stands, and whereby it is obtained. This he doth — 

“1. Particularly, in the several degrees and means of true 
happiness, so far as in this life we may attain unto it, in chaps. 
Vil., Vili., 1X., X., X1., and part of chap. xii. 

“2. Summarily, in the conclusion of this whole discourse, 
chapter xii. 8.” 

As this is the first entirely analytical commentary, and as 
it shews how the Scriptures were reduced to the logic and 
mathematical precision of the time, we give a specimen of 
Pemble’s Analysis of chap. i. 1-7. 


Inscription, verse 1, describing the author of the book — 

1. By the person he now takes on him, Coheleth, a Preacher, or recon- 
ciled penitent, or both, this being his penitential sermon, or writing, 
delivered to the Church or assembly of the faithful Jews. 

2. By his parentage, son of David. 

3. By his dignity and office, a king, amplified by the place, in 
Jerusalem. 

Doctrine, enquiring wherein man’s chiefest good and blessedness con- 
sisteth, wherein he proceedeth — 

1. Negatively, disabling the virtue of such things as might seem to 
make us happy, which is done — 

1. Generally, in one main proposition, That there is nothing within 
the compass and power of created nature that can make a man happy. 
This negative proposition is — 

1. Delivered (verse 2), concluding all under vanity, and that most 
vain vanity, weakness, inconstancy, fruitlessness, &e., and that 
repeated, to make it seem the more vain. 

2. Confirmed by four general reasons. 

2. Affirmagively. See chap. vii. 

Verse 3. 1. From the fruitlessness of all buman actions, endea- 
vours, counsels, and projects, wherein he busieth himself under 
the sun, 7.é.,in matters of this world, whose uttermost extent is 
confined within the possibilities of the creature, and the circuit of 
this life. All the happiness that man may propose or procure to 
himself by those means, if it be resolved into its sinful issue and 
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conclusion, ends in nothing, and leaves unto a man no profit, 
yim, «e., residue, and remaining fruit to abide with him; when all 
that account is subducted, there resteth nothing but ciphers. 

2. From the mutability and changeable condition of man him- 
self. Eternity is an inseparable accident of perfect felicity; nor 
can those things make us truly happy, which cannot establish us 
in the perpetual enjoyment of our bliss. And thus are the things 
of our world, whose greatest strength cannot alter the frail and 
perishing estate of man. But (verse 4) generation cometh, and 
generation passeth away, both fathers and children, all are at last 
thrust out of possession of the earth’s felicity. In which only com- 
plement of true felicity, man is so far from being happy as his con- 
dition is worse than that of other creatures, yea, of those that seem 
most inconstant. Instances are four — 

1. The earth abiding for ever, seeing the rise and fall of all 
ages, the stage of all actions, the womb that giveth and receiveth 
all, viler than the worst man for its nature, better than the most 
happy for its continuance in that being that it hath (verse 4). 

2. The sun (verse 5) which, as a champion, rurs his course 
from one end of heaven to the other; and with an even and 
unaltered motion observes the time of rising and setting; so 
setting in the evening, as it ariseth with equal glory and bright- 
ness in the morning (not soin man). Sotes occidere, &c. 

3. The winds (verse 6), which seem most unsteady and change- 
able in their motion, yet so pass over the quarters and coasts of 
the world, as they observe their circuits, yn»20, wherein they 
run their compass yearly, monthly, and daily (in some places) 
as God ordains, who brings them out of his treasury. 

4, The waters, a shuttle and running substance, yet more 
durable and lasting than man and his felicity. The sea still 
holding the same quantity since the creation for depth and wide- 
ness, notwithstanding the infinite access of all rivers emptying 
themselves into it; and as the sea is never full, so are rivers 
never empty, the waters still running, but still renewed by 
supply from the clouds and their fountains (verse 7). 


1636.—This opinion is also espoused by Cocceius, the founder 
of the Theological school bearing his name." The following is 
his analysis of the book : — 

A. Thesis (i. 2). 


B. Demonstration. Because — 
I. Labour is unprofitable (3), from 1. The nature of things (4-7). 2. 


1 Cocceji Opera, Editio Tertia, Amstelodami, vol. ii., p. 520, seq. 
‘AA: 
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Imperfection of things (8-12). 8. The kinds of labour, where there is, 
(1.) Examination (13). (2.) Attestation (14). (8.) Declaration (15). (4) 
Demonstration. a. In proof of wisdom and folly (16). <A §. Absolute 
(18, &e.) B.§. Comparative (chap. ii. 12, &c.) 0b. The result of the proof. 
A.§. Hatred of life (17). B.§. Hatred of work (18). ©. §. Despair of 
work (20). 4. Zhe reasons, J. placed (1.) generically ; (2.) specifically 
(iii. 2). II. Reference to the thesis (9). III. Illustrates (1.) The govern- 
ment of God (11). (2.) Invocation of good (12). (3.) Its confirmation 
(13, &e.) Because — 

II. Labour oppresses. 1. The injustice and violence of men (chap. iv. 1). 
2. The effect of these on (1) Society. a. Emulation (4). 0. Envy (5). 
(2.) Individuals, avarice (6, &.) 8. The vanity of overmuch help (13, &c.). 
Because — 

III. There is danger in well doing, in 1. Approach to God’s house (chap. 
v. 1). 2. Prayer (2). 3. Vows (4, &.). 4. Recognition of the Divine 
government (8). Because — 

IV. The common hope of good is vain. 1. Honour. 2. Money (10). 
3. Abundant increase (11). 4. Satisfaction (12). 5. Treasures (13, &c.) 
6. A large family (chap. vi. 3). Because — 

V. The fruit of labour is transient (7, 8). Because — 

VI. Eager desire is vain (9). 1. T3 sapiv, is better. 2. Men remain 
within their own rank (10). 8. Hope and gladness heap up vanity (11). 
4. Uncertainty of human good (12). (1.) Overshadowed good. (2). Un- 
known future. (3.) Good not subjected to sensible test. Hence, better is 
(a.) Name to ointment (chap. vii. 1). (b.) Day of death to day of birth. 
(c.) Society of the mourning than of the merry (2). (d.) Sorrow to 
laughter (3). (e.) The end than the beginning (8). (f.) Patience (9). 
(g.) Wisdom with inheritance (11). (h) Justice and wisdom, with the 
excess of each (16, &ec.). (i.) Pleasure than wisdom, wherein 1§. Thesis, 
extolling wisdom (chap. viii. 1). 2§. Confirmation, from the fruits of 
wisdom. (1.) In public life (3). (2.) Private (5). 3§. Antithesis 
(1.) Defects of wisdom in (1.) Public life. (2.) Private (9, 10, &c.) 
(2). Pleasures of good, which includes in it — 

i. Proposition (15). 

ii. Confirmation, from the inconvenience of wisdom (16). 

A. Useless labours (17). 

B. Utter emptiness, from 1. Common appointment of God (chap. ix. 1). 
2. Common uncertainty (2). 3. Common lot (3, &.). 4. Obstructions to 
wisdom (13). 

(b.) Impertinence of those to whom it is necessary (16). (¢.) Their 
guilt (18). (d.) Mixture of folly in the wise (chap. x. 1). (e.) Unjust 
distribution of honour (5, &e.). (f.) Exavep$weis, concerning vain and baneful 
pleasure (15). (1.) The state from the throat (17). (2.) Constitution 
from care (18). (1.) In an example of evil (19). (2.) Of good (20). 
(3.) Evils following. 
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a. Envy (20). 6. Neglect of the needy (chap. xi. 1). c. The Pretext 
(4). (d.) Advice given (6). 
(3.) In life itself (7). (4.) In better portions of life (9, &c.). 
C. Epilogue, in which the author 
1. Concludes his thesis (chap. xii. 8). 
2. Delivers its use (9). 
1. Mporoxn (10). 
2. Rei colophon (13). 


1637.— The states of the Netherlands, where our persecuted 
Puritans and other eminent divines found an_ hospitable 
asylum, and where many of their elaborate works were first 
published, now obtained a vernacular authorised version, with 
large annotations, by the advice and authority of the States- 
General given to the Synod of Dort. “The Dutch Annota- 
tions,” as they are called, were so highly esteemed, that they 
were translated into English by Theodor Haak, in 1657,' and 
were recommended by Parliament, along with Diodati, to the 
authors of the Assembly’s Annotations. The Dutch Annotators 
agree, with “ many of the learned,” that Solomon wrote this book 
in his old age, after that he had for many years together turned 
away from the right path of true godliness, but was now again 
converted unto God. Wherein he, by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
before the whole congregation of God, testifieth his earnest sorrow 
and repentance for the former part of his life, loathing and 
abhorring i, as being vanity of vanities, whereby a man is not 
able to attain unto temporal rest, and satisfaction or contentment 
of mind, much less unto the highest and chiefest good, which zs 
everlasting salvation. In like manner his intent and purpose is, 
by his own example and pattern, to lead all men to virtue and 
prety. 

To this end and purpose he doth in the first place make a short recital of 

~ the whole course of his life, and wherein he had chiefly taken his delight 


and recreation. Then, in the second place, he relateth also that he heeded 
and observed the practice and course, about which many men did most 


! The Dutch Annotations upon the whole Bible, translated by Theodor Haak, 
2 vols. fol., 1657. 
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busy and trouble themselves in this life, being, for the most part, vanities, 
yea also wicked and ungodly devices, he testifying that the All-wise and 
Almighty God directeth and governeth all things according to His will 
and pleasure, and that things do not fall out in the world by fortune or 
chance, as many men do imagine. Lastly, Solomon exhorteth all men to 
fear and serve God uprightly, and to practise and perform all good works 
and duties, rejoicing in an honest and godly manner in the things which 
they do enjoy, and have received at the bountiful hand of God, especially 
while they are yet young, strong, and of perfect memory and understanding, 
having at all times the severe and righteous judgment of God before their 
eyes.! 

It will be seen that these Dutch divines, like the early 
Reformers, recognise that this book recommends a grateful enjoy- 
ment of the good creatures of God. 

1639. — Determined that the Roman Catholics should no 
longer have the monopoly of the large folio commentaries, 
Michael Jermin, “ Doctor in Divinity, and Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate,” now produced a folio upon Ecclesiastes.” The mode 
of commenting on the text which our Protestant divine adopted 
is similar to that pursued by the Catholics, whom he evidently 
imitates; and we are sorry to say that the copy is infinitely 
inferior to the original, as will be seen from the following speci- 
men. With many of his predecessors, Jermin thinks that the 
scope of the Royal Philosopher, the Ecclesiastical King of Israel, 
im this book, is to shew where the greatest good of man is, by 
shewing wt not to be in the things of this world ; he declareth what 
it is, by declaring what we must be, in the fear of the Lord, and in 
keeping his commandments. 

A specimen of his commentary — 


Chap. vi. 4. Hor he cometh in with vanity, éc.— Saint Bernard, speaking 
unto man, saith, Cogita unde veneris, et erubesce, ubi sis et ingemisce, quo 
vadis et contremisce, Think from whence thou camest, and be ashamed, 
where thou art, and sigh for sorrow, whither thou goest, and tremble with 


1 Vol. i., not paged. 

? A Commentary upon the whole book of Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, by 
Michael Jermin, Doctor in Divinity, and Rector of St Martin’s, Ludgate, London. 
1639, 
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anguish (Ser. de. Primord. Med. et Noviss.) Saint Austin, also, speaking 
unto man, saith, Jntelligas ergo in quantum sit ingressus tuus flebilis, pro- 
gressus tuus debilis, et egressus tuus horribilis, Understand, therefore, how 
lamentable thy coming is, how feeble thy going on is, how terrible thy 
going out is (I. cui tit. Speculum Peccato). It is the like manner of 
expressing himself, and of setting out man’s misery and condition, which 
here the Preacher useth. He cometh in with vanity, with the vanity of 
original corruption, and departeth in darkness, in the darkness of his actual 
transgressions. For these are darkness, indeed, by which the light of God’s 
favour is darkened and kept from us, the light of knowledge is darkened 
and shut up in us, by which the darkness of eternal misery is brought upon 
us. Saint Austin noteth (Ps. viii.), Non dicit Deus, fiant tenebre, et fucte 
sunt, et tamen tenebras ordinavit, et divisit a luce tenebras, God did not say, 
Let there be darkness, and there was darkness; but yet God ordered the 
darkness, and divided the darkness from the light: it is so with the trans- 
gressions of men; God never said, Let them be; but, having their being 
from man, he ordereth them, and by his justice divideth them from the 
light of happiness. But here is nothing said of the covetous wretch’s life ; 
his vain coming in, his dark going out mentioned; we read nothing of 
his wretched life, as if that were not worthy to be remembered. And 
indeed it follows, His name shall be covered with darkness ; whereby is not 
meant only that his name shall be forgotten, for then it had been enough 
to bave said, his name shall be covered. But, seeing it is added that his 
name shall be covered with darkness, it is meant that the foulness and 
blackness of his actions shall make his name to be as a thing abhorred to 
be thought upon. And surely when vanity lets him in, and darkness shuts 
him out, what could it be but wretchedness that kept him company in the 
meanwhile? But it seemeth to me that the original here may not amiss be 
translated, he cometh into vanity, and goeth into darkness. First, he cometh 
into vanity: Saint Ambrose, shewing the vanity of man’s life, and that it 
is but a shadow, telleth us (Ps. exviii.), that when the Son of God was born 
of the Virgin, it is said that the power of the highest overshadowed her ; 
Quia in umbram descendit, ab umbra incipiens operari salutem hominis, et 
consummaturus claritate solis eterni, Because he descended into a shadow, 
from a shadow beginning to work the salvation of man, which he will finish 
in the brightness of the Eternal Sun. And the same Father, considering 
the words of David, J will live and keep thy words, thereupon noteth (ibid.), 
Vivam ait, quasi nondum vivens ; hic enim in umbra vivimus. Ergo vita ista 
in corpore, umbra est vite, et imago, non veritas, He saith, I will live, as not 
living yet, for here we live in a shadow. This life therefore in the body is 
a shadow and an image of life, not the truth of it. Secondly, He goeth into 
darkness ; sed forte tales esse putet homo, quales patiuntur in carceribus inclusi. 
Utinam tales essent, tamen in tabilus nemo vult esse. In his autem carcerum 
tenebris possint includi et innocentes. In talibus enim tenebris sunt inclust 
martyres, But perhaps some one may think this darkness to be such as they 
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suffer who are shut up in prison. I wish that it were such; but yet in this 
darkness no one would willingly be. But, in the darkness of prisons, 
innocents may be shut up, for in such darkness martyrs have been impri- 
soned, as Saint Austin speaketh (Homil. 40). This, therefore, is another 
darkness, this is that outer darkness of which the Scripture speaketh, and 
into which he is cast, Qui extra Deum penitus est, quoniam dum tempus est 
corrigi noluerit, Who is without God wholly, because, when there was time, 
he would not be corrected, as St. Austin speaketh, (Ps. v.) So doth St. 
Ambrose also expound the outer darkness, saying, Quicunque extra sunt 
promissa ceelestium mandatorum, in tenebris exterioribus sunt; quia mandata 
Dei lumen sunt. Et quicunque sine Christo est, in tenebris est, quia lumen in 
tenebris est Christus, Whosoever are without the promises of the heavenly 
commandments, they are in outer darkness, because the commandments 
of God are light. Whosoever is without Christ, he is darkness, because 
Christ is a light in darkness. And of this outer darkness St. Austin saiti, 
Penitus autem esse extra Deum, quid est nisi esse in summa cecitate ? But to 
be wholly without God, what is it but to be in extreme darkness? Into this 
darkness, therefore, it is that the soul of a covetous wretch goeth, when the 
life into which he came is vanished away. And when his soul thus lieth in 
the darkness of horror, when his body lieth in the darkness of the grave, 
then is his name also covered, either with the darkness of silence, abhorring 
to mention it, or, if it be mentioned, with the darkness of reproaches that 
are cast upon it. 


1643.— It is remarkable that, notwithstanding all the oriental 
celebrities and Biblical scholars who lived in England at the 
period, the first commentary upon the entire Bible in English 
is a translation from the Italian of Diodati, the history of which 
is as follows. John Diodati or Deodati, who was born at 
Geneva (not at Lucca), on June 6, 1575, where he also died 
on October 3, 1649,' published the first edition of his Italian 
version of the Bible at Geneva, 1603, fol., issued a second 
edition with notes in 1607, 4to, and a third improved edition 
in 1641, fol. He also began publishing a French translation 
of the Bible, with many additional notes, in 1644, which he 


1 Orme’s remark, that Diodati was “born 1576, died 1638” (Bibliotheca 
Biblica, p. 150), is a most unaccountable blunder. Even the English translator 
of Diodati, R. G., as he signs himself, is inaccurate in the biographical and 
bibliographical remarks which he makes in his address to the reader, as will 
be seen from the excellent article on Diodati in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop., 
sect. V. 
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finished in 1646. The annotations of the second edition were 
published by R. G. in 1643, and thus supplied the English 
reading public with a commentary on the whole Bible. R. G. 
also published a second edition in 1648, inserting additional 
notes, which Diodati made in his French Bible, and a third 
edition in 1651. Diodati’s annotations were so highly esteemed 
that they were recommended, along with the Dutch annotations, 
to the author of the Assembly’s annotations. But, whatever 
may be the merits of these notes on other portions of Scripture, 
they throw no additional light upon Coheleth, since Diodati 
simply repeats what many of his predecessors have said, viz., 
Solomon, towards the latter end of his life, after he had seen so 
many trials, and committed so many errors, makes here a solemn 
kind of speech for a public confession, and the instruction of the 
Church upon two very weighty and necessary points. The first is, 
how a faithful man ought and may wisely govern his life in this 
world, to live happily therein. The other, how he should direct it 
towards the sovereign end of eternal happiness. 
The following is a specimen of his analysis : — 


1. For its principal author, one Shepherd, chap. xii. 11. 


polos 2. For its instru- (1. Wisdom. 

Cae 1) mental author, |2. Assiduity 1. Truth, chap. xii. 10. 

ge Solomon, com-| inteaching|2. Delight. 

(excellent mended for his words of {1. Quicken as 
3. Power to goads. 


2. Fasten as nails, 

chap. xii. 11) 

doth shew wherein the summum bonum or true happiness of man doth 

consist; a thing eagerly sought after by the heathen philosophers, but 

never found out by them, they in this argument being as men destitute 

of light, and wandering in darkness. This happiness doth Solomon the 
Preacher define — 


1. Negatively, in the six first chapters, shewing wherein it doth 
not consist, therein confuting the vain opinions and con- 
jectures of the philosophers. 

2. Affirmatively, in the six last chapters, shewing wherein this 

happiness doth consist, therein rectifying the judgment of 
all that seek after it. 
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1644. — As a literary curiosity must be mentioned, Quarles’ 
poetical paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, published by his widow in 
The title of the book, viz., Solomon’s Recantation, shews 
that Quarles follows the opinion that this is a penitential dirge. 
The following is a specimen of this curious paraphrase, which 
consists of twelve sections, according to the number of the 
chapters, each section being followed by a soliloquy of similar 


1644." 
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length. 
Chap. i. 1- 11:— 
1. Thus says the best of preachers and of kings, 


wo 


10. 


Thus Solomon, the son of David sings, 

The greatest happiness that earth can prize 

Js all most vain, and vainest vanities. 

What profit can accrue to man? what gains 
Can crown his actions, or reward his pains ? 
Beneath the orb of heaven’s surrounding sun, 
What, worth his labour, hath his labour done ? 
One generation gives another way, 

But earth abides in one perpetual stay ; 

The prince of light puts on his morning crown, 
And in the evening lays his glory down, 
Where, leaving earth to take a short repose, 
He soon returns, and rises where he rose. 

The troubled air provokes the southern states, 
And then it blusters at the Borean gates ; 

It whirls about in his uncertain sphere, 

And rides his unknown circuit everywhere. 

All rivers to the seas their tribute yield, 

And yet th’ hydropic seas are never filled, 
Their sliding streams pursue their passage home, 
And drive their hasty tides from whence they come. 
The world is all composed of change, nor can 
Her vanity be charactered by man ; 

The eye’s not satisfied, and what we hear 

Fills not the concave of th’ insatiate ear : 

The thing that heretofore hath been, we see 

Is but the same that is, and is to be: 

And what is done, is what is to be done; 
There ’s nothing that is new beneath the sun. 
What novelty can earth proclaim, and say 

It had no precedent before this day ? 


1 Solomon's Recantation, &c., by John Quarles, London, 1644. 
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No, no; there’s nothing modern times can own, 
The which precedent ages have not known ; 

11. The deeds of former days expire their date 
In our collapsed memories, and what 
Time’s early sunshine hath not ripened yet, 
Succeeding generations shall forget. 


1644.— The appearance of Grotius’ Commentary on the Old 
Testament in 1644, a year before his death, gave a new tone to 
the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures in general, and to 
that of Coheleth in particular, through the profound scholarship 
and great liberality displayed therein. This acute critic takes 
Coheleth to mean collector, compiler, aud regards the book as’ 
a collection of different opinions concerning happiness, as pro- 
pounded by those who were reputed sages by their own people, just 
as the book of Job discusses the different opinions respecting the 
Divine government of human affairs. We are therefore not to 
wonder if we find things in it which we cannot approve, since 
all the different opinions are necessarily mixed up with his argu- 
ment, just as Aristotle does, before giving his final opinion ; but 
the beginning and end sufficiently shew the drift of the book, for 
which, as the Hebrews say, it deserves a place in the canon. 

The main service, however, which Grotius has rendered with 
regard to this book, is his shrewd discovery that Solomon is not 
its author, which no commentator had made since the days of 


' Melits forté vertetur cuva8pacrs (coacervator), quomodo yerbum ‘7p per 
cuva8pct5ew verti solet, ut intelligamus redactas in hune librum varias hominum, 
qui sapientes apud suos quisque habebantur, opiniones sep) tis eldairoviag (de 
beatitudine), plané sicut liber Jobi omnes ferme que fuerunt aut esse possunt de 
divina rernm humanarum gubernatione, aut contra eam, sententias complec- 
titur. Quare mirari non debemus, si queedam hic legimus non probanda; omnes 
enim sententias cum suis argumentis recitanti, ut Aristoteles facere solet prius- 
quam quid definiat, necesse erat id accidere; sed cim et initium et finis satis 
monstrent quod sit scriptoris propositum, ob eas causas (ut aiunt Hebrai), 
meritd in canonem receptus est. Ego tamen Solomonis esse non puto, sed 
scriptum serius sub illius Regis, tanquam peenitentia ducti, nomine. Argumentum 
ejus rei habeo multa vocabula, que non alibi quam in Daniele, Esdra et 
Chaldeis interpretibus reperias. Hugonis Grotii Opera, 4 vols. Londini, 1679, 
vol. i., p. 258. 

U 
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Luther. “ J believe,” says he, “ that the book is not the produc- 
tion of Solomon, but was written in the name of this king, as being 
led by repentance to do it. or it contains many words which 
cannot be found except in Ezra, Daniel, and the Chaldee para- 
phrasts. 

Grotius’ notes are very brief, but always very instructive, and 
abound with parallels from the Classics. 

1645.— Stimulated by the annotations on the Bible, which 
the Germans, the Dutch, the Italians, and the French Pro- 
testants possessed, English Protestants were at last determined 
to have something similar. To this end a committee of Parlia- 
ment nominated some of the most learned divines of the day, 
supplying them with books, and recommending to them the 
Dutch and Diodati’s Annotations, to produce a similar work. 
Hence the commentary upon the Scriptures, known by the 
erroneous name of “ The Assembly’s Annotations,’ * which was 
first published in 1645; then, with improvements, in 16513; and 
a third edition, 1657. Dr. Reynolds, bishop of Norwich, is the 
author of the Commentary on Kcclesiastes. Reynolds follows 
the opinion of many of his predecessors, that Solomon makes 
known his repentance to all the Church, that thereby he might 


1 “The Annotations on the Bible,’ says Neal, ‘‘ which go under their [the 
Assembly’s] name, were neither undertaken nor revised by them, but by a Com- 
mittee of Parliament, who named the commentators, and furnished them with 
books; nor were they all members of the Assembly, as appears by the following 
list. Those with asterisks were not of the Assembly. 


The Commentary on Written by 


The five books cf Moses........ Rev. Mr. Ley, Sub-Dean of Chester. 
The two books of Kings........ 
The two books of Chronicles .... 


1DVAR Shadi n sc aauoe sadoados se Dr. Gouge. 
Nehennaicpr smectic: Esha otatels 

BiSGH eR ie sate lertelsicrereesie cistoleveieiere 

Whee salsa eciesiceisier oe ieee *Mr. Meric Casaubon. 
ProverDsy «svc 's/0/t ciaieccisi«rcleprseaieiets Mr. Francis Taylor. 
Hicclestastes |< <is/c js =/evecrenstrietenee Dr. Reynolds. 


aie Smalwood, recommended by Arch- 
bishop Usher. 
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glorify God, and strengthen his brethren, thus imitating his father 
David ; he therefore translates chap. 1. 1, The words of the soul, 
or person congregated or gathered unto the church or congregation 
of saints, &c. He also divides the book into two principal 
parts, in the first of which (chap. 1.—vi. 12) the penitent king 
shews, from his own experience, that happiness can neither be 
found in wisdom, knowledge, pleasures, honour, greatness, power, 
nor in an outward form of religion, it all being vanity; but in 
the excellent means which he prescribes in the second part 
(chap. vii. — xii. 12), viz. : — 


Contentation of heart in the sweet and free enjoyment of all outward 
blessings, with thanksgiving, and in the fear of God; quiet and humble 
acquiescency under the holy and powerful providence of God, in all the 
events which befall us in the world; sincerity of heart in his worship, and 
prudent piety in our vows, prayers, and addresses unto him; patience of 
spirit under all the oppressions we meet with in the world; a composed pre- 
paredness of mind to undergo sorrows and afflictions; prudent and pious 
moderation of spirit in our behaviour towards all men, that so we may 
preserve our names from calumny, and our persons from danger ; meekness, 
charity, patience towards such as offend, considering common frailty and 
our own weakness; sobriety of mind, contenting ourselves with a measure 
of wisdom and knowledge, and not busying ourselves with things too high 
for us; practical prudence, which may render us beautiful in the eyes of 
others ; loyalty and obedience towards magistrates, that our lives may not 


The Commentary on Written by 
iS aicaeeeeterer wersrarersteleiticts eter cite srt 
Veremu sherry. -aajelisese soc F Mr. Gataker. 
MamentatiOns) x isferescraaress sree. eiete's 
DASE coc GogotacHouaDt OGOUOD +*Mr. Pemberton, in the first edition, 
Daniel, and the smaller sae *Bishop Richardscn, in the second. 
METRIC? —cooc dcoopadbGUODOCKE 
Ga basi ol. edie op Oe 
ROUT etapetecciniciows oielaistauelcrecla:sfelece’s 
Dr. D. Featly; but his notes are broken and 
Sim Jeri TSE! Gq dadpencode imperfect, the author dying before he 
had revised them. 


There were two other persons concerned in this work, who might probably 
have the other parts of Scripture allotted them, not here mentioned, viz., Mr. 
Downham, and Mr. Reading.” History of the Puritans, part iii., chap. x. 

1 Annotations upon all the books of the Old and New Testament, third 
edition, 2 vols. London, 1657., vol. i. not paged. 
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be made uncomfortable by their displeasure; wisdom to discern of time and 
judgment; preparedness of heart against inevitable evils; submission to 
the holy and invincible providence of God, admiring his works, adoring his 
judgments; joyful fruition of comforts; conscionable and industrious walking 
in our particular callings; wisdom so to carry ourselves amidst the many 
casualties which meet us in the world, as that we may by our loyalty 
towards superiors decline the danger of displeasure from them, and by 
our charity to inferiors lay up a good foundation for ourselves against the 
time to come; lastly, moderation in the use of comforts here, and prepara- 
tion, by the fear of God and keeping of his commandments, for death and 
judgment hereafter. That by these means, as our life is sweet, so our death 
may be welcome. That the piety of our youth may help us to bear the 
infirmities of our age, and to lift up our heads in the day of redemption. 


Reynolds’ commentary, though homiletic, contains many 
critical remarks, explanations of idioms, &c., and not only sur- 
passes all English expositions on Ecclesiastes which preceded it, 
but will bear comparison with those which have succeeded it. 

1647. Whilst homiletic commentaries were now being 
multiplied in England, Germany continued to furnish us with 
critical expositions ; and the elaborate work of Geier on 
Coheleth will always be an honour to its age." Geier, however, 
is satisfied with the old opinion that Solomon’s design in this book 
ts partly to confess the vanity of those things which he had formerly 
been so fond of, to his utter ruin, and partly to deter others from 
the like fondness of vanities, and to lead them to the true sovereign 
good, which is the fear of God.* He also divides the book into 
two principal parts, though he differs from his predecessors in 
making the first part, which shews wherein happiness does not 
consist, to extend from i. 1 to ix. 18; and the second part, 
shewing wherein true happiness does consist, to extend from 
pe | oa te 


1 In Salomonis Regis Israel Ecclesiasten Commentarius Martini Geieri, 
Lipsiw, 1647; editio quarta, Lipsis, 1791, is the one we have used. 

2 Scopus denique, Salomoni in hoc libro preefixus, fuit, partim confessionem 
edere vanitatum cum damno hactenus tractatarum, partim alios omnes simili vani- 
tatum sectatione deterrere, atque ad verum summum bonum adducere, nempe ad 
Timorem Dei, p. 4, Vi. 
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The following is the tabular view which Geier gives of the 
argument of Ecclesiastes :' — 


I. Kaz’ agai- 
periv, OF the 


remonstra- | = > 

. QO s 

tion. The] = = 
~ 

things in] 3 = 
oy o 

which hap- = 8 

pinessdoes( $= & 

; @ 3s. 

not consist} uw. & 

5 8 

because of} 2 & 

. 2S 

the vanity} > 
a — 

which So- Ge 

lomon ob-| ° & 

served. 


Il. Kar& S£- 
cw, or the 


‘From his own experience, 


not in knowledge, chap. i. 
Hes in pleasure, chap. ii. 
Time, being changeable, chap. iii. 

bes . . 

being unjust, 


Persons |i ao. : 
invidious, chap. iv. 

because ie 

: and avaricious, 

them cha-\|| se. eae 
king impious, 7 

racter y chap. v. 
and rich, 


Things, (Riches which) absolutely, chap. vi. 
being un-} are contracted } comparatively, chap. vii. 
certain, |Administra- ) human, chap. viii. 

ViZ., tion ) divine, chap. ix. 


position} in uprightness towards superiors, chap. x. 
wherein\ in benevolence towards the poor, chap. xi. 
happiness. |in piety towards God, chap. xii. 


does con- 
sist. 


Geier’s commentary contains much that is critically valuable. 
1647.— It is not surprising that Lightfoot, who declared 
himself a mere child in Hebrew and Rabbinical learning, in 


1/L. Kar’ apaiperw seu 


‘MYVUOINUOD SoASVISE[IOTT 


remotionem, qua 
in re non consis- 
tat felicitas; ubi 
de vanitate, quam 
Salomo observa- 
vit in rebus 


Il. Kara Seow seu 
positionem, quod 
felicitas consistat 
in 


Scientia, cap. i. 
Usu rerum variat, cap. ii. 
Temporum conversiones, cap. iii. 
injustorum, 
invidorum, cap. iv. 
Personarum | avarorum, 
mores, ut | regum, 


suis, que partim in { 


qo soytquysut anb ‘za 7 


impiorum, fo. Vv. 
divitum, 
.__(Divitiarum, que ) simpliciter, cap. vi. 
Rerum = in- as 
tractantur comparate, Cap. vil. 
certitud. me 
td ._. ) humane, cap. viii. 
ut, Administrationis } ,. . : 
divine, Cap. ix. 


probitate erga superiores, cap. x. 
caritate erga proximum egenum, cap. xi. 
pietate erga Deum, cap. xii. 
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comparison with Hugh Broughton, adopted the singular view 
of the latter, that the design of Coheleth is to shew that the king- 
dom promised to David is not of this world. In his “ Chronicle of 
the Times, and the Order of the Texts of the Old Testament,” 
which appeared in 1647, Lightfoot says, upon — 


Tue Boox or EccoLeEstastTEs. 


After his great fall, Solomon recovereth again by repentance, and writeth 
this book of Ecclesiastes, as. his penitential dirge for that his folly. He 
calleth himself in it Koheleth, or the gathering soul ; either recollecting itself, 
or, by admonition, gathering others, that go astray after vanity. He sheweth 
in it, that all things on this side heaven are but vanity; and he had found 
it so by sad experience; and so the kingdom promised to David, which 
was to be everlasting, must not be expected to be of this world, as John 
Xvili. 36.1 


1651.— Far superior, in a critical point of view, to every- 
thing which has hitherto been published on Ecclesiastes, is the 
scholarly commentary of Mercer. Like Luther and others, he 
maintains that the design of this book is to shew the vanity of 
human affairs, studies, projects, and dispositions, and to condemn 
the restless anaxtety and fickleness of man ; and, having drawn us 
away from these, to invite us to the contemplation of lofty realities, 
to the fear of God, and to the keeping of his commandments. It 
moreover teaches us to enjoy present things with a calm and 
grateful heart, without anaiety and solicitude, which Christ also 
teaches.” 

Without being tedious in detailing the various opinions of 
others, Mercer’s commentary is a storehouse of Rabbinical and 
other varied learning, which this learned expositor does not 


! Comp. his Works, vol. ii., p. 205, Pitman’s edition. 

2 Scopus hujus libri et institutum est rerum humanarum, studiorum, consili- 
orum et affectuum vanitatem ostendere, ac irrequietam humanorum animorum 
curiositatem et inconstantiam damnare; deinde nos ab ea subvehere ad rerum 
sublimium considerationem, ad timorem et judicium Domini ac observationem 
ejus mandatorum, ut ad extremum libri concludit 127 ND, finis verbi, &c. Interim 
etiam docet rebus presentibus pacateé et tranquillé frui cum gratiarum actione sine 
anxietate et solicitudine; ut Christus etiam docuit.—Joannis Merceri Commen- 
tarii in Jobum, et Salomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Canticum Canticorum. 
Amsterodami, 1651, p. 518. 
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quote to parade his learning, but thoroughly examines, and 
shews what is feasible and what is not. Mercer’s commentary 
is as much a repository of Rabbinical lore, as the commentaries 
of the Jesuits Lorinus, Pineda, and A. Lapide are of Patristic 
and medieval literature, without the prolixity of the latter. 

1653. — The second English commentary on the entire Bible 
is that of “John Mayer, Doctor in Divinity.” Though our 
English divine espouses the old view of the design of this book, 
yet he puts it into a somewhat different shape. Here, he says, 
are observations touching the vanities of this world, and sentences 
uttered hereupon, partly as the author hereof, Solomon, thought in 
the time of his vanity, and partly after that, by repentance, he rose 
up again, persuading to the fear of God, and to the keeping of his 
commandments. 

Mayer’s commentary is brief, but terse and lucid, and by no 
means deserves to be so very scarce. 

1654. — The ecclesiastical administration, directed by the 
tyrannical William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, had driven 
some of the most pious and learned divines to seek an asylum 
in the American wilderness. “ There, a few resolute Puritans — 
who, in the cause of their religion, feared neither the rage of the 
ocean nor the hardship of uncivilised life; neither the fangs of 
savage beasts nor the tomahawks of more savage men— had 
built, amidst the primeval forests, villages which are now great 
and opulent cities, but which have, through every change, 
retained some trace of the character derived from their 


founders.”’? 


There, too, these uncompromising Puritans have 
raised to themselves monuments of piety and learning, which 
neither the corroding power of time nor the mighty deeds of 
valour could destroy or overtop. Among the number of those 
who sought a refuge in New England, in 1633, was the eminent 


John Cotton, who, besides many other works, wrote an exposition 


1 A Commentary upon the Holy Writings of Job, David, and Solomon, &c., by 
John Mayer, Doctor in Divinity, London, 1653, p. 771. 
2 Macaulay, History of England, vol. i., p. 92. 
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on Ecclesiastes, which was published in London, 1654, two 
years after the death of the author, by his fellow minister, 
Dr. Tuckney.’ Cotton maintains that the design of this book is 
to describe the corruption of all things, in order to bring us to 
Christ, as pourtrayed in the Canticles. This learned divine 
submits that — 


The way to stir us up to seek after Christ is to behold and be convinced 
of the vanity of all things here below. When Eve brought forth Cain, she 
hoped she had got the promised seed (Gen. iv. 1 with iii, 15). But when 
she saw by his spirit and carriage that she was deceived in him, she called 
her next son Abel (Gen. iv. 2), which signifieth vanity. And so she must 
see all things to be before she bring forth Seth, the father of the promised 
seed. Now Abel, or vanity, expresseth the state of all the creatures by the 
fall. And Solomon taketh up Eve’s word, and amplifieth it; Vanity, yea 
vanity of vanities. So this whole book is a commentary upon the state of cor- 
ruption (Rom. viii. 20). A fit introduction to Christ in the Canticles. 


He, too, divides the book into two parts; the first part shews, 
“that the chief good of the sons of men is not to be found in 
all the creatures under the sun, nor in man’s labours and ways 
about them, for they are all vanity and vexation of spirit; and 
the second part shews, that it is to be found in the fear of God 
and the keeping of his commandments.” Cotton’s remarks upon 
chap. i. 2, which contains the argument of the first part of the 
book, is a literary curiosity, and shews how successfully the 
hair-splitting logic of the old country was transplanted into the 


New World. 


Chap. i. 2, Vanity of vanities, dc. — Here is set forth — 


i. The condition of all things, by the adjunct of vanity, all is vanity ; and 
this is amplified by many ornaments of rhetoric. 
1. An hyperbole, Vanity 1rsELF; for, Vain. 
2. Polyptoton, VANITY OF VANITIES. 
3. Epizeuxis, (the like sound continued in the same sentence,) VaNITy 
OF VANITIES. 


1 A brief exposition, with practical observations, upon the whole book of 
Ecclesiastes, by John Cotton. Published by Anthony Tuckney, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College in Cambridge, London, 1654. Second impression, corrected, 
London, 1657, is the edition we have used. 
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4. Anadiplosis, (the same sound repeated in the end of one sentence, 
and the beginning of the other,) Vaniry or VANITIES, VANITY, &c. 


5. Epanalepsis, (the same sound repeated in the beginning of the 
sentence, and in the end,) Vanity, &c., ALL IS VANITY. 


6. Anaphora, (the same sound repeated in the beginning of the sen- 
tences,) Vanity, &c., VANITY, &c. 


7. Epistrophe, (the same sound repeated in the end of the sentences,) 
OF VANITIES, &C., OF VANITIES. 


8. Epanodos, (the same sound repeated in the beginning and midst, in 
the midst and end,) Vaniry, VANITY, VANITY. 


9. Numerus oratorious, (the same number of syllables repeated in both 
sentences,) VANITY OF VANITIES, VANITY OF VANITIES. 


10. Climax, (the same sound continued and increased by degrees,) Vanity 
OF VANITIES, VANITY OF VANITIES, &c. 


11. Paranomasia, (the repeating of like sounds, yet somewhat dif- 
ferent.) 


ii. This confirmed by the testimony of Coheleth, saith the Preacher. 


1655. — John Richardson, bishop of Ardagh, who furnished 
the notes on Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, for the 
second edition of the Assembly’s Annotations,’ published in 
1655 a volume of “Choice Observations and Explanations” 
upon the entire Old Testament, “ containing in them,” as he 
modestly tells us, “many remarkable matters, either not taken 
notice of or mistaken by most,” which he intended as “ Addi- 
tionals to the large Annotations made by some of the Assembly 
of Divines.”” But, notwithstanding the promises made on the 
title-page, as far as Ecclesiastes is concerned, this prelate simply 
repeats what Bishop Reynolds has said in the Assembly’s 
Annotations, which it pretends to supplement. 

1657. — Twelve months after the appearance of the preceding 
works, Sir Edward Leigh, the well-known author of the Critica 
Sacra, and Annotations on the New Testament, issued a thin 
folio of annotations on the five poetical books of the Old 
Testament, viz., Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 


1 Vide supra, p. 144, note 1. 
2 Choice Observations and Explanations upon the Old Testament, ce. 


London, 1658. 
x 
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Canticles, “ being encouraged in the publication thereof by the 
epistle of a grave and reverend divine (John Trapp), who hath 
honoured him with the patronage of a late learned work of his 
that way.” The baronet thinks that the subject of this book is to 
set forth the vanity of the creature in reference to the satisfaction 
of the souls of men. ‘God set up two great lights in Solomon’s 
heart, one shewing the excellency of Christ, in the Canticles, 
the other, the vanity of the creature, as in Ecclesiastes.”* It 
will be remembered that Cotton propounds the same view. 
Leigh’s commentary only occupies twelve pages of the work, 
and is necessarily very meagre. 

1658. — Less pretentious, but more lucid, than Leigh’s, is the 
commentary of Arthur Jackson on Ecclesiastes, contained in his 
annotations upon the same five books.* This Nonconformist 
divine thoroughly espouses the view propounded by his prede- 
cessors, that the book %s Solomon’s penitential dirge. ‘Though 
Jackson has been anticipated by several English commentators,— 
for he truly remarks, in his epistle to the reader, ‘ When I first 
undertook this work of writing these Annotations upon the 
Scriptures, there was not, as I remember, any piece of this 
kind extant in English, save only the Geneva marginal notes,’— 
his commentary could not have been well spared at that 
period, since it possesses several excellencies; it is brief, and 
generally very much to the purpose. 

1659. — Dissatisfied with the method, hitherto adopted, of 
vindicating Solomon from the heterodox sentiments contained in 
this book, by either putting them into the mouth of infidels, or 
by affirming that he entertained them prior to his repentance, 
Dr. Gell saw no other alternative but to allegorise the difficult 
passages. Hence, in his elaborate essay toward the emendation 


1 Annotations on the five poetical books of the Old Testament, &c., by Edward 
Leigh. London, 1657, p. 157. 

2 Annotations upon the five books immediately following the historical part of 
the Old Testament, commonly called the five doctrinal or poetical books, to wit, 
the book of Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon, by Arthur Jackson. London, 1658. 
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of the authorised version, a folio of eight hundred and five 
pages, he thus explains — 


Chap. ix. 9.— Enjoy life with the wife which thou hast loved, éc.— The 
wife here means our memory and thoughts. And an excellent portion it is 
in this vain life, that with our wife, our memory and thoughts, we may see 
and enjoy the divine life, and the words of life, and keep the words of life in 
our heart and in our soul all the days of our vain life. For unless thus, or 
in the like manner, the advice of Solomon be understood, a sensual Epicurean 
might make notable use of it, to confirm himself in his voluptuousness.! 


Yet this essay displays great learning on the part of the 
author, and was so highly esteemed, that it was translated into 
German shortly after its appearance in England. 

1660.—“ The grave and reverend divine,’ Trapp, who 
encouraged Sir Edward Leigh to publish his volume on the 
poetical books, now issued a commentary on the same books 
himself. According to this Puritan divine, this book contains 
Solomon’s sapiential sermon of the sovereign good, and how to 
obtain to it. ‘¢‘ How many several opinions there were amongst 
them concerning the chief good in Solomon’s days is uncertain ; 
divers of these he confuteth in this book, and that from his own 
experience, the best school-dame.”* This shews that Trapp 
resorted to the old expedient of putting the objectionable 
passages into the mouth of heretics, with which Gell was 
displeased. Both Trapp and Mayer published commentaries on 
the entire Bible ; the former illustrates the meaning of Scripture 
by numerous anecdotes and parallels from profane history, whilst 
the latter gives a lucid digest of the opinions of those who have 
preceded him, in addition to his own judicious remarks. We 
could never understand why these commentaries have been 
allowed to become so extremely scarce, and modern expositions 
of a much inferior character to usurp their place. 


? 


1 An Essay toward the Amendment of the last English translation of the 
Bible, by Robert Gell, D.D. London, 1659, pp. 642, 643. 

2 A Commentary upon the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Songs, by John Trapp. London, 1660, p. 217. 
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1664.—The celebrated Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of Ypres,— 
whose immortal work, called Augustinus, inflicted such a wound 
on the Romish Church as neither the power nor wisdom of its 
pontiffs will ever be able to heal,— wrote a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, which was published, together with his annotations 
on other portions of the Bible, in 1664, six years after the death 
of the author.’ After finding fault with Luther for denying 
the Solomonic authorship, the prelate maintains that the design 
of the book is as St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Jerome have 
declared it, viz., to incite us to contemn the world, and to raise 
our minds to the super-sensible.” 

1666. — Dr. John Smith, a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, published in 1666 °* a very curious critico-anatomical 
treatise upon the six former verses of the twelfth chapter of 
Coheleth, in which he endeavours to shew that Solomon was 
thoroughly conversant with all the modern discoveries of anatomy, 
as well as with the circulation of the blood. After describing 
the Harveian theory of the circulation, the Doctor remarks : — 

This is the true doctrine of the excellency and motion of the blood, and 
of the use of the heart and the parts appertaining thereunto; all which 
were perfectly known to Solomon, as will abundantly appear anon, in the 
explication of the symptoms we are now about. Yet it pleased the Lord 
that this knowledge should, with the possessor of it, sink into dust and 
darkness, where it lay buried for the space of two thousand five hundred 
years at the least, till it was retrieved thencefrom by the wisdom and 
industry of that incomparable and for ever to be renowned Dr. William 


Harvey, the greatest honour of our nation, and of all societies of which he 
was a member. 


The following is his analysis of the six verses : — 


' Cornelii Jansenii Episcopi quondam Iprensis Analecta in Proverbia, Eccle- 
siasten Sapientiam, Habacuc, Sophoniam. Lovanii, 1644, editio secunda, 1673. 

? Scopus et argumentum totius libri est, ut breviter expressit S. Gregorius 
Nyssenus Serm. i. in Ecclesiasten, mentem supra sensum attollere, hoc est, ut 
inquit Hieronymus ad contemptum mundi homines provocare, p. 117. 

3 The Portrait of Old Age, wherein is contained a sacred anatomy both of soul 
and body, and a perfect account of the infirmities of age incident to them both, 
by John Smith, of the College of Physicians. London, 1666, third edition, 1752. 

4 Page 206. 
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Pool, in whose house Dr. Smith died, thought so highly of 
this production that he introduced the substance of it into his 
Synopsis. 

1680.— An anonymous commentary appeared in 1680, in 
London, which is unquestionably the most extraordinary pro- 
duction on Coheleth. Solomon, we are told, in the all-penetrating 
spirit of true prophecy, discloses here the deep things of God's 
divinity, and the natural and spiritual things of the first and 
second creation, what each amounted to. He, like other awakened 
spiritual saints, infallibly prophesies or foretells what will become 
of any men or angels to eternity (as found rebelliously fixing in 
their first-creation life and state of vanity, or obediently surren- 
dering it for the second) in eternal life or death. 

The following is a specimen of this commentary upon 
chapter iv. : — 


Verse 9.— Two are better than one ; because they have a good reward for 
their labour. 

The birth of new creature life, in the true saint, makes, with his natural 
man, the two that are better than one; or than the natural man, single and 
alone, however perfect, wise, strong, honourable, and glorious. The natural 
man of the saint, is by his spiritual man (under and with the fountain-spirit 
of life in Christ) fetched up, by way of death and resurrection, into the 
everlasting life of the spiritual, in lieu of its fading natural. This com- 
pleted, the whole person is spiritual. J live, yet not I, but Christ in me, 
says Paul (Gal. ii. 20). He had the two, better than one; he, and the Spirit 
of Christ. By the death of nature, as to its own law-life, and quickening 
of it up into Christ’s gospel-life, the Spirit of Christ lives in the whole 
saint, and he in it, as his Ruler, Lord, and King. But man alone, in his 
own nature, however wise and righteous, will find himself at length not 
only destitute of, but in unchangeable enmity to, that spirit of Christ, in 
which alone any can be saved. The natural man, in his own uncrucified 
will and self-chosen course therein, remains single and alone, to his final 
ruin. The reason why the said two are better than one is, because they have 
a good reward for their labour. Man, fixed in his own life and way, and 
so in enmity to God; what reward can he expect but final wrath, as the 
meet recompense of his error? On the obedient death of nature (in which 
it is impossible to please God in anything) is man raised into that life of 
grace, in which it is as impossible not to please him in everything. The 
reward of this will be the full enjoyment and clear vision of God for 
ever. 
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VersE 10.— For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow ; but woe to him 
that is alone when he falleth: for he hath not another to help him up. 


The gospel-spirit of Christ, in the saint, takes his whole natural man 
(partly crucified and partly not) into its care and protection. And so the 
fountain, gospel-spirit, in Christ himself, takes the whole man of the saint 
into its protection, under the covering shadow and cherishing influence of 
its twofold cherubim-wings, as also under the joint regard and care of his 
infinite and almighty Divinity. The saint is deeply concerned, in this 
case, when Christ has committed to him (set up in him, and entrusted him 
with, his unspeakable spiritual gift or life) that unchangeable good thing, 
to recommit that and himself back again to Christ, for the nourishing, 
strengthening, and encouraging it, against all the counterworkings of his 
rebellious, and (in part) uncrucified natural mind or man, which will, to its 
last gasp, without any interruption, fight against God, and his spiritual 
mind. Till all the mystical nerves and bones thereof be cut asunder and 
broken, all the life and strength thereof utterly extinguished and abolished, 
is it a perpetual warrior against the spirit of Christ, in himself and saints. 
Paul found this fleshly foe of his own house, this carnal mind of enmity, 
about him, long after his gospel-conversion and true spiritual saintship 
(Rom. vii. 17, 23). On this he cries out, O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from this body of death? (vy. 24.) This enemy within the 
saint, till fully run down into death, exposes him to frequent slips and sore 
miscarriages, as in Solomon and other saints has been evident. But, that 
that is born of God, in them, and never sins, recovers their falling, miscarrying 
natural man, or spirit (by a gradual and at length total death-work thereof, 
upon it) into harmony with itself, Christ, and God most high, in a newness 
of life, for evermore. This war of spirit against flesh (Gal. v. 17), is not 
finished but by the total death of the fleshly mind. Flesh will not leave off 
fighting till dead, and therefore ought not spirit (or the spiritual man in the 
saint) to leave off fighting while anything of life is left in it. The continu- 
ally sinning natural spirit, till fully crucified, will, in the course of its own 
will, need daily forgiveness, as well as an offending brother, even to seventy 
times seven (Matt. xviii. 21, 22). Through the propitiatory, covering merey- 
seat, which spiritual life brings the saints under, God so looks on his obedient 
spiritual man, as not to impute to him the daily sins of his natural man 
(Rom. iv. 7,8). Thus is the spiritual man also under Christ as a covering 
shadow to the natural, in the same person, and qualified to help up or 
recover it out of all its failings and backsliding steps. ‘The spiritual man, 
under the holy anointing, is to the decayed, old, grey-headed, crucified 
natural, the fresh oil David prayed for (Ps. 1xxi. 9, 18), that gives a new 
verdure and fresh iustre to the whole person of the saint—a glory that 
excels and remains for ever. Thus, on all accounts, to wit, the sins of the 
guilty natural spirit (or the mystical grey hairs, decays, old age and death, 
brought upon it by the demolishing, crucifying-work of Christ and the 
spiritual, as its only cure) the spiritual is ready at hand to help it up out of 
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all falls in his lifetime, and out of that grave or death that extinguishes all 
power of sinning or falling in him. Christ and the spiritual man fetch him 
up into an everlasting harmony with them, in their newness of life. 


T’.— But woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath not another 
to help him up. 

Here is the deplorable condition of all fixed in the life of nature, and so 
in unchangeable enmity to the spirit of grace, that is the only meet helper 
and lifter up of the natural spirit out of all its falls. Submitting to the 
death of the natural man is the only way by which the saint receives that 
spiritual life that can help it at all dead lifts out of its falis, and out of that 
death (that is the only cure of all evil in it) into its never-sinning life. 
When man chooses his fading creature-life before God’s, and God, in 
judgment on him, gives him his choice, or chooses his delusions (Isa. Ixvi. 4), 
who can help him up? Jf God be against him, who can be for him ? 
Himself he cannot help. He is gone, then, on all hands. All that finally 
refuse the terms of receiving the spirit of grace reject it. And all that 
wilfully reject it God will reject, with all their false confidences in their own. 
He will swear in wrath, they shall never enter into his rest. What then can 
they say or do? or any other for them? who will or can help them up, 
when fallen under the final wrath of God ? 


VeRrsE 11.— Again, if two lie together, then they have heat ; but how can one 
be warm alone ? 

The natural man of the saint receives light and warmth from the spiritual, 
as fast as baptised, transformed, and raised into a marriage-union with it in 
its life, and so made an equal yoke-fellow to it, under Christ’s most easy and 
delightful yoke or government over both. As fast as the natural and spiri- 
tual man of the saint come to a right conjugal union, as of twain made one 
new man, the whole saint and Christ do lie in the intimate embraces of 
conjugal love, with mutual delight and satisfaction in one another, for ever. 
A most comfortable spiritual warmth and cherishing influence from Christ 
does the saint find in this mystical marriage-union with him, figured by the 
literal marriage-union (Eph. v. 22. 32). Christ and the saint are one spirit; 
as man and wife, one flesh (1 Cor. vi. 16, 17). Christ is head to all saints, 
and every saint; they members of his mystical body, flesh, and bones. So is 
Christ’s spiritual state of life and headship, and saints’ relation to him 
therein, expressed in the very words of the figurative literal headship and* 
relation of the man to the woman. The marriage-union of the saint with 
Christ, and their mutual love therein, is indissoluble and everlasting, 
because founded in a spirit of everlasting righteousness and love. Saints 
are everlastingly subject, and most delightfully obedient to him; and he 
most delightfully kind to them beyond all words for ever. 


1683.— Matthew Pool, however, returned to the old view, 
that Solomon wrote this book in his old age, as a public testimony 
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of his repentance and detestation of all those vain and wicked 
courses to which he had addicted himself, wherein he followed the 
example of his father David, who after his fall penned the fifty- 
Jirst Psalm. He also divides the book into two parts, viz., 
negative and positive, and accounts for the heterodox sentiments 
by saying “that Solomon speaks some and most things in his 
own name, but some other things in the name and according to 
771 


the opinion of worldly and ungodly men. 


1691.— According to Sebastian Schmidt,’ the design of 
Coheleth, which ts ee in the twelfth chapter, ts, 1. To call 
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man away y y fr om the vain things of this life, wherein he centres his 


' Annotations upon the Holy Bible, &c., 2 vols. fol. London, 1683-1685, 
vol. i. Introduction to Ecclesiastes. These annotations, however, were not all 
written by this eminent Nonconformist; he died when he reached the fifty-ninth 
chapter of Isaiah. The following is a list of the several portions of the Bible, 
and the names of those who commented upon them :— 


Genesis to Isaiah, NVOMAN Selec ss Mr. Mayo. 
Ba LVAATS vere tshel « Matthew Paol. The Epistles to 
Mr. Jackson of Corinthians .. |r Collins. 
Mousley, Galatians)... 


Isaiah lix, and Ix. \-8on of Arthur Jackson, Ephesians .... Mr. Veal. 
and corrector of the 


first edition of Pool’s Philippians .... |, Adams. 


Synopsis. Colossians ..... . 

Tsaiah ]xi.—1]xvi. Thessalonians .. Mr. Barker. 
Jeremiah ...... Oe Collins Timothy ..... 
Lamentations TOEUSH, Sida s. colic [oe Collins. 
Hizekiel. iis css Me Hest Philemon ...... 

= r. Hurst. : 
Minor Prophets Fitness ) Mr. Obadiah 
Daniels sie sis Mr. Cooper. ) Hughes. 
Matthew ...... Of James (jac. cs 
IME RBI Reb ra sa ost os aK De- Colling. Peter'sccns -. + Mr. Veal. 
MUke! Zs ciel erthe JUGS tis.ciaicte 
ODN weweseicies POND ereistsres.c Mr. Howe. 
PAGES QA Gh sisisiaie Mr. Vinke. Revelation .... Dr. Collins. 


2 Scopus hujus libri manifesté habetur in fine cap. xii. scilicet (1) avocare a 
vanitatibus quibuscunque hujus mundi, in quibus aliqua hominis beatitudo collo- 
catur: cap. xii. 8 et (2) 4 variis autoribus prefanis, qui ad vanam mundi beatitu- 
dinem deducunt extra scripturam sacram. ver. 12, tandem vero (3) adducere ad 
timorem Dei, observationem preceptorum ejus nominatim etiam in pio hujus 
mundi cum leta conscientia usu, judicii extremi meditationem, premiumque 
sanctorum in altera vita, vers. pen. et ult. Commentarius in librum Solomonis 
regis, hebr. Koheleth, grec. et lat. Ecclesiastes dictum. Argentor. 1691. My 
edition is 1704. 
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happiness (xii. 8); 2. From those profane teachers who lead him 

“to indulge in the vain happiness “of this world, contrary to the 
Sacred Scriptures (verse 12); and 3. To lead him to the fear of 
God and the keeping of his commandments (13, 14). 

Schmidt divides the book into jive parts or sections :’— 

i. (Chap. i. 1), The title of the book, which, being so very short, 
can hardly be called a division. 

ii. (Chap. i. 2-111. 12), wherein Solomon gives his exposition 
of true happiness; a. negative, by refuting that which is false, 
and centred in the things of this world without God (i. 2-11.11), 
and b. positive, by shewing that it consists in the fear of God, 
and in the hope of a future life (i. 12-14). 

iii. (Chap. iii. 15-iv. 16), wherein six examples are given 
from human life, through which man may be prevented from 


securing this highest good. 
iv. (Chap. iv. 17—xii. 8) gives lessons respecting the true 
service of God and a happy life, in fourteen rules of life. 
vy. (Chap. xii. 9-14), this last section gives the epilogue. 


1 Partes Libri Ecclesiaste sunt quinque. i. Titulus: qui quidem adeo brevis, 
ut vix possit pars dici, cap. i. 1. 

ii. Summi boni expositio: per summi boni falsi, in rebus hujus mundi positi, 
extra Deum, remotionem a ver. 2, cap. i. ad cap. iii. 12, et vert simul in Deo et 
pietate alteram vitam sperante positi insinuationem, cap. ili. 12-14. Removetur 
falsum, tum asserendo falsitatem: tum probando, quia omnia in mundo vana 
sunt. Ubil. Salomonis de vanitate totius mundi propositio sive assertio, cap. i. 2. 
Il. Ejusdem probatio [sumta (1.) Ex conscientiz humane compellate testi- 
monio, ver, 3. (2.) A vanitatis rerum demonstratione: tum perpetuarum, ver. 
4-7, tum transeuntium, laborisque omnis rerum, ver. 8-11, tum actionum atque 
laborum hominum, que probatur (1.) Autoritate Salomonis, ver. 12,13. (2.) 
Explicatione vanitatis ipsius earum, que duplex est: prior, imperfect in se 
bonitatis, ver. 14, et prolixé exponitur a ver. 16, inclus. cap. i. usque ad cap. iii. 1, 
exclus. posterior, impossibilis sine Deo operationis, ver. 15, deduciturque a ver. 1, 
cap. iii. usque ad ver. 12 exclus.] a ver. 7, cap. i. usque ad cap. ili. 12 exclus. 

iii. (Pars) Monstratio sani Judicii de variis in vita humana casibus, quibus 
offendi homo et ab amplexu expositi veri sammi boni absterreri potest: quorum 
imprimis vi. sunt a ver. 15, inclus. cap. ili. usque ad cap. iv. 17 exclus. 

iv. De cultu Dei et beata hoe in mundo vita informatio: constans doctrinis 
xiv. a ver. 17, inclus. cap. iv, usque ad cap. xii. 9 exclus. 

y. Ultima est Epilogus a ver. 9 cap. xii. usque ad finem libri.— Commentarius 
in librum Salomonis regis, &c., p. 11. 
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1694. — In 1694, more than forty years after the death of the 
author, appeared Alexander Nisbet’s exposition on Ecclesiastes." 
Nisbet was one of those Scotch divines who felt the want of a 
national commentary to represent the doctrines of their Church, 
and formed a plan to this effect with Mr. Robert Douglas, Mr. 
Rutherford, Mr. Robert Blair, Mr G. Hutcheson, Mr. James 
Ferguson, Mr. James Durham, Mr. John Smith, &c., all of whom 
had particular books allotted to them.’ But the work was never 
completed. Mr. Warner, in his Epistle to the Reader, prefixed 
to Nisbet’s commentary, accounts for its being published so long 
after the author’s death. “It was perfected,” says he, “ and 
made ready for the press before his death, and had long since 
come abroad into the world, if it had not been for some assertions 
the author had upon chap. vill. 4, concerning obedience to 
supreme powers, which did not relish with the late times, wherein 
supremacy and absolute power were screwed up to the greatest 
height.” 

However, Biblical exegesis did not sustain any very great loss 
in consequence of this commentary being hid from the public 
for so many years, as will be seen from the view which Nisbet 
takes of Coheleth. Solomon, according to this Scotch divine, 
being restored again, is Ecclesiastes, a penitent soul, preaching his 
repentance to the Church ; tHE Messtau, the true Solomon, who 
was known by the title, Son or Davin, is now speaking to the 
same by his type. “The scope of the Spirit of God, by this 
divine preacher, being to point out to miserable fallen man 
the way to recover his lost happiness, he doth first proceed 
negatively, to convince him wherein it cannot be found” (chap. 
i. 2—iv. 12), and second, “ gives directions for attaining to that 
true peace and quietness which is attainable in this life” (chap. 
vi. — xu. 14). 


1700. — Bishop Patrick restricts the design of the book to 


1 An Exposition, with practical observations upon the book of Ecclesiastes. 
Edinburgh, 1694. 
2 Comp. Gillies, Hist., col. 1, 296. 
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what is said in chap. xi. 13, viz., fear God, and keep his 
commandments, this is the happiness of man, or the chief good. 
“The sense of the whole sermon, as we may call it,” says this 
excellent prelate, ‘seems to be comprehended in this syllogism— 


Whatsoever is vain and perishing cannot make man happy ; 
But all men’s designs here in this world are vain and perishing ; 
Therefore they cannot, prosecuting such designs, make themselves happy.” 


The bishop, though agreeing with most of his predecessors 
that the book is to be divided into two parts, makes each part to 
consist of séz chapters. He also maintains “that those words 
which seem to countenance men in the neglect of religion, and 
to open a gap to licentiousness, are only opinions which he 
intends to confute according to the method he had propounded 
to himself in this book. Wherein he first represents the various 
ends men drive at, which in the very entrance of it (that men 
might not mistake his meaning) he pronounces to be so vain, that 
he had no words significant enough to express their vanity ; 
and then their different opinions about God and His providence, 
and their own souls.” * 

1701. — Maintaining that this book is a treatise upon the 
highest good, F. Yeard, dean of Achonry, was dissatisfied with 
the method hitherto pursued of making Solomon repeat the hete- 
rodox sentiments, and hence endeavoured to prove, in his para- 
phrase upon Kcclesiastes,* that the preacher introduces a refined 
sensualist, or a sensual worldling, who interrupts him, in order 
to attack and ridicule his doctrine. Of course, these impertinent 
interruptions and impudent mockeries, in which this sensualist 
indulges at the expense of no less a personage than King 
Solomon, are introduced and cut short whenever and wherever 
the Dean thinks it proper. 


1 A Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on the Old and New Testament, by 
Patrick, Lowth, Oswald, Whitby, and Lowman. 4 vols., London, 1848, vol. iii., 
pp- 112, 113. 

2 A paraphrase upon Ecclesiastes, &c., by F. Yeard, Dean of Achonry. London, 
1701. 
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1703.— A decided approach towards developing the true 
design of Coheleth is to be seen in the treatise of Du Hamel. 
The design of Ecclesiastes is," he says, to collect the different 
opinions of men, and the different reflections whereby the mind is 
wont to be agitated concerning the end of the righteous and the 
wicked, and to set forth, at the conclusion of the book, what we 
ought to think respecting it. He says we should also hear the end 
of his discourse, viz., fear God and keep His commandments, for 
in this consists the whole duty of man, in this is every blessing, in 
this is happiness. This is the main object of the book ; the other 
things are introduced, as it is generally done in a dissertation or 
disquisition, and are for the most part the opinions of the great 
mass of the people. He sometimes seems to assent to the opinions — 
of others, but instantly refutes them, being fully convinced of this s 
one thing, that happiness must be sought in God alone, that created | 
things cannot render us happy, that they are vain and full of 
instability. 

1710.— As might be expected, Matthew Henry adheres to 
the old traditional view, which he expresses in his own quaint 
manner. Ecclesiastes, he tells us, 7s a penitential and practical 
sermon, the text or doctrine is, VANITY OF VANITIES, ALL IS VANITY 
(chap. i. 1); and the use and application of it by way of exhorta- 
tion is, that we are to REMEMBER OUR CREATOR, TO FEAR Him, 
AND TO KEEP His COMMANDMENTS. The scope of the book is to 
shew that our happiness consists not in being as gods to ourselves, 
to HAVE what we will, and po what we will, but in having him 


1 Hoc Ecclesiaste fuit propositum, ut varias hominum opiniones et varias 
quibus animus agitari solet cogitationes circa fines bonorum et malorum colligeret 
ac tandem quid sentiendum sit in calce libri proponeret. Finem, inquit, loquendi 
pariter audiamus, Deum time et mandata ejus observa, hoe est enim omnis 
homo, hoe est omne hominis bonum, hee ejus felicitas. Ea est summa libri, 
reliqua instar dissertationis aut disquisitionis ac plerumque juxta vulgi sententiam 
proferuntur. Interdum aliorum opinionibus videtur assentiri, sed statim eas 
refellit; id unum omnino persuasus, felicitatem in Deo uno queri oportere, res 
creatas nos beare non posse, vanas esse et inconstantie plenas. Salomon, ii., iii., 
cum annott. Rotomagi, 1703. 
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that made us to be a God to us.’ Like his predecessors, he 
divides this sermon into two parts, viz., a negative and positive, 
and puts the objectionable passages into the mouth of atheists 
and epicures. 

1718. — Having experienced the vanity of all things, by being 
suddenly hurled from a high position of honour and trust to a 
state of degradation, the celebrated Matthew Prior betook 
himself, from a fellow-feeling, to write upon the adventures of 
the royal preacher, and produced the admirable poem, Solomon 
on the Vanity of the World. With the poetic and literary merits 
of this production we have nothing to do. That question has 
long since been decided by a far more competent and appropriate 
tribunal. Our object is to give the author’s idea of the design 
of the book. Prior’s opinion is, that Solomon teaches us not to 
repine at the miseries of life, which are ordained by Omnipotence, 
and from which the richest, the wisest, and the greatest of men 
was not exempt, but to submit to God’s providence, and cheerfully 
to look forward to death as a release from a life replete with 
vanities and miseries. 


The pleasures of life, says he, do not compensate for the miseries; age 
steals upon us unawares, and death, as the only cure of our ills, ought to be 
expected, but not feared. This instruction is to be illustrated by the action 
of some great person. Who, therefore, more proper for the business than 
Solomon himself? and why may he not be supposed now to repeat, what, 
we take for granted, he acted almost three thousand years since? If, in 
the fair situation where this prince was placed, he was acquainted with 
sorrow ; if, endowed with the greatest perfections of nature, and possessed 
of all the advantages of external condition, he could not find happiness; the 
rest of mankind may safely take the monarch’s word for the truth of what 
he asserts, 


Prior makes the whole poem a soliloquy, divided into three 
books; the first shewing the insufficiency of knowledge, the 
second of pleasure, and the third of power. “ Solomon is the 
person that speaks ; he is at once the hero and the author; but 


' An Exposition of the Old and New Testament, &c., by Matthew Henry, 
3 vols. London, 1828, vol. ii., p. 582. 
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he tells us very often what others say to him. Those chiefly 
introduced are his rabbis and philosophers in the first book, and 
his women with their attendants in the second; with these 
sacred history mentions him to have conversed, as likewise with 
the angel brought down in the third book to help him out of his 
difficulties, or at least to teach him how to overcome them.” 

The following is the concluding advice given by the angel, 
and embodies the lesson of the whole : — 


Now, Solomon, remembering who thou art, 
Act through the remnant life a decent part ; 
Go forth, be strong; with patience and with care 
Perform and suffer; to thyself severe, 
Gracious to others, thy desires suppressed, 
Diffused thy virtues, first of men, be best. 
Thy sum of duty let two words contain, 
O, may they graven in thy heart remain ! 
Be humble, and be just. The angel said: 
With upward speed his agile wings he spread, 
Whilst on the holy ground I prostrate lay, 
By various doubts impelled, or to obey 
Or to object ; at length (my mournful look 
Heavenward erect) determined thus I spoke : 
Supreme, all-wise, eternal Potentate ! 
Sole Author, sole Disposer of our fate ! 
Enthroned in light and immortality, 
Whom no man fully sees, aad none can see ! 
Original of Beings, Power Divine ! 
Since that I live, and that I think, is thine; 
Benign Creator! let thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect ; let thy command 
Restore, great Father, thy instructed son, 
And in my act may Thy great will be done.! 


Thus Prior makes the remedy which this book yields for the 
ills and woes of this life, to consist in entire resignation to the 
will of God, and not in a future life, when all things shall be 
shewn to have worked together for our good. The poet, more- 
over, thinks that Keclesiastes is not a regular and perfect treatise, 


1 See Prior’s Poems, in Bohn’s Cabinet Edition of the British Poets, vol. iii., 
pp- 62. 79. 
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but that in it great treasures are “ heaped up together 7 a@ con- 
Fused magnificence.” 

1720.— More sober than the above production, and more 
consistent with the subject, is the commentary of Rambach, 
contained in the second volume of comments published by 
D. J. H. Michaelis.. As Rambach adopted the view and even the 
divisions of Sebastian Schmidt, we refer the reader to page 157, 
where we have given an analysis of his commentary. 

1723. — The idea started by Luther, that Ecclesiastes is a 
sort of patch-work, has been espoused by Wachter, who, 
however, went far beyond the great Reformer, maintaining that 
at consists of a medley of extracts from the different writings of 
Solomon, and that it is a hopeless task to search for any connection 
in translating it. Accordingly, he remarks upon * — 


Chap. i. 4. One generation passeth away, &c. — How this verse, as well as 
the three following, come here, is difficult to say; I leave it to those to 
think about it who try to shew a most beautiful connection between all the 
sayings in this book. They believe that these furnish a few illustrations of 
vanity taken from nature, and that here is the first, namely, the perishing 
of generations Now that a generation passes away, and is destroyed, may 
indeed be called vanity. But Solomon not only speaks of passing away, 
but also of coming on, of generations, and contemplates the perpetuam 
successionem, or the perpetual succession and constant continuation of the 
human race. That this continuance (since one generation is always joined 
to the other, as if they were all one generation which departs and returns, 


1 Uberiorum Adnotationum Philologico-exegeticarum in Hagiographos Vet. 
Testamenti Libros, vol. 1. Halae, 1720. 

2 Wie diefer Vers famt den 3 folgenden hieher gehodre, ift fchwer zu fagen, ich 
laffe die nachdencéen, die die frhonfte Connexion aller Ausfpritche in diefem Buche 
zeigen wollen. Gite meynen, daf dtefes einige Crempel der Gitelfeit in der 
Natur feyn, und zwar hier das erfte, nehmlic) der Untergang der Gefthlechter, 
Allein, daf ein Gefchlecht dahin und untergebet, tft wohl Citelfeit zu nennen, 
Galomo aber redet nicht nur yom Hingebhen, fondern auch yom RKonmmen des 
Gefchlechtes, und fiehet eigentlich auf die perpetuam successionem oder ftete 
Solg und immerwahrende Fortfesung des Gefchlechtes der Menfrhen. Ob dtefe 
BHeftandigfeit, da tmmer ein Gefchlechte am andern hanget, als waren fie ein 
Gefhlechte, das weggebhet und herfommet, wie die Sonne, Wind und Fliiffe 
immerdar wiederfommen, eine Citelfett fey, fan ich mir nicht einbilpen, und eben 
fo wenig die Veftandigfeit der Erden.—Her Prediger Galomo neu itberfest mit 
Kurzen AUnmerfungen yon Georg) Wachter) Memmingen, 1723, pp. 3.6.10. 14. 
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just as the sun, wind, and rivers always return) should be vanity, I cannot 
imagine, and just as little can [ imagine it of the continuance of the 
earth. 

1726. — Calmet, like Bishop Patrick and others, restricts the 
design of the book to what is said in chap. xu. 13,14. This 
book,‘ says this learned Benedictine monk, may be considered as a 
discourse or harangque, wherein Solomon wishes to shew that every- 
thing in this world is only vanity and vexation of spirit, and that 
there is but one thing solid, one on which man may safely build, 
viz., the fear of God, the keeping of His commandments, and the 
expectation of a judgment 

1727. — Dr. Edward Wells, so well known by his Sacred 
Geography, published the third volume of his paraphrase of the 
Old Testament, containing Ecclesiastes,’ in 1727. He adopts 
Bishop Patrick’s view, as well as his division of the book. 
Dr. Wells’ production is a simple paraphrase of the bishop’s 
commentary, as the former tells us himself in the introduction to 
the first volume. ‘ Bishop Patrick’s commentary being large, 
and consequently chargeable to be procured, I judged I might 
be of service to young students in divinity, who have not much 
to lay out in books, if what made the chief substance of the 
said bishop’s commentary was reduced into a paraphrase.” 
Dr. Wells has by no means improved upon the bishop’s 
commentary ; we do not therefore wonder that, whilst his 
Sacred Geography has undergone several editions, and was even 
translated into German, his paraphrase is little known, and 
scarce. 

1729.— More correct, though not entirely so, is the view 


1 On peut considérer cet ouvrage comme un discours ou une harangue, dans 
laquelle Salomon veut prouver, que tout ce qui est dans le monde n'est que 
vanité et qu’affliction d’esprit, qu'il n’y a qu’une seule chose de solide et sur 
laquelle l'homme puisse faire quelque fond: c’est sur la crainte de Dieu, sur 
Yobservation de ses loix, sur l’attente de ses jugemens. — Commenitaire literale 
sur la Bible, tom. v., Paris, 1726, p. 2. 

2 An Help for the more easy and clear understanding of the Holy Scriptures, 
being the books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. Oxford, 
1727. 

Z 
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propounded by J. Hardouin, that what Eeclestastes inculcates from 
time to time, and to which all his maxims tend, is that the best,’ the 
most quieting, the most innocent, the most happy thing for a man 
in this life is to enjoy himself with his family in his repasts ; to 
be contented with the good he may have acquired by legitimate 
labour, and to recognise that to be able to do this is a gift of God, 
which must therefore be used with thankfulness ; that in this as 
well as in all other things he might not forget that we shall be 
called to the judgment bar of God. 

1731.— The learned Le Clere advances a new theory that? 
Wisdom, who is the speaker in this, having gathered from the 
grave contemplations of human life, what ts shunned and what is 
accomplished, pronounces by the mouth of Solomon what of this ts 
vain. 

He makes no attempt to analyse the book, but prefixes to each 
chapter a brief summary of its contents. Thus he says that — 


Chap. i. speaks of the emptiness of haman wisdom. 

ii. The emptiness of pleasure, wealth, wisdom, joy. 

iii. The uncertainty of all things, the weakness of the human mind 
in things divine, the venality of human tribunals, the external 
resemblance between men and brutes. 

iv. Solomon’s view of oppression, of the envious, of the avaricious, 
and of senseless things. 

vy. Admonitions on the worship of God, vows, magistrates, riches. 

vi. Accessory disadvantages of riches and the miseries of human 
life arising from disquietude; infirmities and ignorance of the 
human mind. 


1 Que le meilleur, c’est 4 dire, le plus tranquille, le plus innocent, le plus 
heureux, en cette vie, est de jouir soi-méme avec sa famille dans ses repas, du 
bien qu'un travail légitime peut avoir acquis, et de reconnaitre, que de le pouvoir 
faire, cest un don de Dieu, dont il faut par consequent user avec action de 
graces. Qu’en cela enfin et en toutes autres choses, il ne faut point oublier que 
nous serons tous cités au jugement de Dieu. C’est ce que l’Ecclesiaste inculque 
de temps en temps et a quoi rendent toutes ses maximes.— Paraphrase de 
l’Ecclesiaste avee des remarques. Paris, 1729, Preface, p. 12. 

2 Kadem, nempe, sapientia quie, é vite humane seria contemplatione, quid 
vitandum, quid faciendum sit colligit; eadem, inquam, sapientia omnibus pensi- 
tatis, rerum quarumvis hujus vite inanitatem, ore Salomonis, praedicat.—Veteris 
Testamenti libri Hagiographi, &c. Amsteledami, 1731, p. 677. 
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vii A good name, excessive joy, injustice, patience, the guise of evil 

speakers, the corruption of men and especially of women. 
viii. On reverence towards superiors, and Divine Providence. 

ix. The innocent and the wicked are subjected to the same fate on 
earth; death evaded by neither, whereby all hope is extin- 
guished ; events not in the power of men; the praise of wisdom. 

x. The inconvenience of folly in all; in those who govern, in 
works, in vain attempts, in sovereignties. 

xi. Liberality in almsgiving, and the use of life. 

xii. Remembrance of God in youth, the advancing disadvantages of 
old age figuratively described, and death; all things empty 
except the fear of God, who brings all to judgment. 


1732. — Bauer, in his elaborate commentary,’ assures us that 
Coheleth has hitherto been entirely mistaken by those who 
pretended to elucidate it; that ct contains Solomon’s last and 
solemn address, which he wrote down and delivered to the con- 
gregation of Israel after the flight of Jeroboam into Egypt, as 
ds evident from 1 Kings xi. 41,” that its purport is to exhibit the 
doings of men here upon earth, and the infirmities and sins mixed 
up therewith, and to shew how they may improve their works 
under the sun, and that it therefore treats upon the swmmum 
hominis offictum, GOOD WORKS, and not upon the swmmum bonum, 
coop pays. ‘To this end Solomon, after the introduction 


1 Erlauterter Grund-Tert vom Prediger Galomo. WM. Chriftian Friedrich 
Bauer. Leipzig, 1732. 

2 This proof he derives from his translation of the passage, which is— Und 
weiter die Rede Salomonis, und alles, was er gethan hat, und feine Weifheit, 
find nicht diefe gefthrieben im Buche die Rede Galomonis, — Ibid., p. 3. 

3 Sie handelt yon Citelfeiten, das ift von eitlen und iiblen Verridtungen der 
Menfchen, wobey er dev Citelfeit immer entgegen ftellet, was gut, oder was 
beffer ware, und die Menfchen thun folten unter dem Himmel, die Sett threr 
Lebens-Tage iitber. C8 tft dannenhero ein groffer Fehler, Daf die Wusleger yom 
Prediger Salomo nicht forgfaltig genug haben attendiren und bemercen wollen, 
dah Galomo durch) das Wort Cirelfeit verftehe das yereitelte Welt-Leben und dte 
menfchlicben Fehler und Sehwachheiten, nebft denen dahin gehdrigen BVorur- 
theifen; und daf er denen GCitelfeiten entgegen ftelle rom wx Bo ein folthes 
Gut, das fie thun follen. Man hat nicht eingefehen, daf Galomo der Citelfeit 
entgegen ftelle cap. ii. 3, summum hominum oflicium, fo etivas gutes, das die 
Menfihen-RKinder thun und yor thre yornehmfte und befte That halten folten, ats 
bey deren Ubung und Verridtung es dem Menfrhen wohl und gliiclich geben 
wiirde. Weil nun, nach dev heydnifthen Philosophie, summum bonum und 
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(i. 1-11), enumerates first his own doings, stating their faults 
and how he corrected them (i. 12—iii. 15); he then proceeds to 
the various doings of others, shewing also their faults, and how 
they ought to be corrected (iii. 16—xii. 8), and concludes by 
addressing himself to his son Rehoboam (xii. 9, &c.) 

1734. — However, to the great annoyance of Bauer, which he 
had not even the power to conceal, all his protests against the 
wrong interpretations of others, and all his confident assertions 
about the correctness of his views, were of no use. Peter 
Hanssen, in spite of all, published a commentary shortly after, 
in opposition to Bauer, in which he gives the following analysis 
of the design of the book. 1. King Solomon made the basis of 
his contemplation the intrinsic value of human life, which he 
calls PM. 2. But he does not find it in human life as 
enjoyed in this world. 8. Hence he teaches that life in this 
world, when looked upon apart from eternity, has no value 
whatever, that it derives it entirely from the future (chap. ii. 11)." 
4. To this end he puts Dan, or vanity,’ everything which does 


summum hominis officium {ange nicht fo nahe miteinander verwandt find, als 
nach des Salomonis feiner weifen Cinficht, fo iff man dahero auf die Meynung 
gerathen, wenn Salomo yon Gitelfeiten rede, fo verftehe ex dadurd) Unglicds- 
Fale und Fatalitaten, nr welche man unglidlich witrde, und das gute, fo er 
den Gitelfeiten entgegen ftelle, fey nicht summum hominis officium, fondern 
summum bonum, nicht was gut und [dblich tft, daB man es thue, fondern was 
in diefem Leben nur zu genieffen gut ware. RKurb, Galomo handele nicht yon 
guten Werden, fondern nur yon guten Tagen, und denenfelben ftelle er Unglids- 
Falle und bife Tage als Citelfeiten entegen, Da doch Salomo tn diefem gangsen 
Prediger handelt yon dem Thun der Menfrhen hier auf Erden, was bey folchem 
Thun fich yor Citelfeiten finden, und was dargegen gut und beffer ware yor den 
Menfhen und er thun folte unter Der Gonnen, cap. i. 3. Wie denn wohl zu 
merefen, Daf das Wort eitel, ingleichen Citelfeit nach der Hebraifchen Mund-Urt 
yon gang befonderer Bedeutung tft, und ftch blo dem eitlen Leben und Wandel 
der Menfchen beylegen Llaffet. —Erlauterter Grund-Tert pom Prediger Galomo, 
M. Chriftian Friedrich Bauer. Leipzig, 1732, pp. 5, 6. 

' Setrachtungen tiber den Prediger Galomo, &e., yon Peter Hanffen. Liibecf, 
1734. 3yweite Wuflage, 1744. 

2 1. Der Konig hat den innerlichen Werth des menfehlichen Lebens, welthen 
er Sithron nennet, zum Grund feiner Betrachtung gelegt. 2 Ev findet thn aber 
nicht in Dem menfihlicen Leben, wie es in diefer Welt genoffen wird. 3. Daher 
lehret er, dDaB das Leben in diefer Welt, wenn man es auffer der Ciwigfeit 
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not further our real happiness, in contrast with })7N, and 
submits that, if there is no other life, all the inward and outward 
aspirations belong to the dominion of vanity. And whilst he 
demonstrates this by various arguments, he also teaches, 5. That 
although human life, apart from eternity, has no 7)", it never- 
theless has a 110, or a certain kind of good; 6. This good man 
must seek to enjoy, but in such a way as not to interfere with 
the acquisition of the JN’. 7. His first and last argument 
must be employed in behalf of the eternity in question, and the 
judgment through which we enter therein, and immediately 
obtain the AN. 8. And indeed man must prepare for it from 
his youth, that he may not miss this peculiar end of the present 
life. This constitutes the main import, which Solomon has 
interspersed with diverse salutary lessons, which are specially 
useful to rulers, and which he appears to have written chiefly 
for the use and admonition of his son and heir-apparent. 

1748. —“ The learned Dr. Gill” adopts the Rabbinical view, 
that Solomon wrote this book in his old age, after his fall and 
recovery out of it, and when he was brought to true repentance for 


anfiehet, gar feinen Werth habe, fondern denfelbigen allein aus dem Zufiinftigen 
herfeiten miiffe, €. 3, 11. 4. Ex fezt zu dem Ende dem Fithron das Hefel oder 
Gitele, fo nichts zu unferer wahren Vollfommenheit beytragt, entgegen, und 
behauptet, dDaf, wenn fein ander Leben nach diefem ware, alle innerliche und 
Gufferliche Empfindungen in diefes Reich der Citelfeit gehoren. Wie er nun 
piefes mit verfchiedenen Grimmden beweift, fo febret er 5. Obgleich das menf- 
hliche Leben yon der Givigfeit abgefondert, fein Sithron hat, fo fomme ihm doch 
ein Tof oder eine gewiffe Giite zu. 6. Diefe Gite mus der Menfch gu genieffen 
fucen. Doh fo, daf es an Erlangung des Sithron nicht hinderlich sey, 7. Sein 
erftes und Leztes Augenmeré mus immer auf die bevorftehende Cwigfeit, und auf 
das Gericht, dadurch wir in felbige eingehen, und folglic) Das Jithron erlangen, 
gerichtet feyn. 8. Und zwar mus der Menfeh fich von Sugend auf dazu anfchicen, 
Damit er dtefes eigentlichen Endzweds des gegenwartigen Lebens nicht verfeblen 
moge. Wie nun diefes den Haupt-Snhalt aufmacht, fo ftreuet Galomo afferley 
heilfame Lehren mit cin, dic infonderheit den Negenten niiglich find, und welhe er 
pornehmlich feinem Gohn und Cron-Erben zum Nugen und zur Erinnerung frheint 
gefthrieben Zu haben. This quotation is made from Rabe’s” translation of 
Mendelssohn’s commentary on Ecclesiastes, where the learned translator has 
reprinted Bauer's, Hanssen’s, Desyoeux’, and J. D. Michaelis’ versions in four 
parallel columns, and has also given an analysis of their respective views of 
Coheleth. 
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aut; and that the general scope and design of it is to expose the 
vanity of all worldly enjoyments, to shew that a man’s happiness 
does not lie in natural wisdom and knowledge, nor in worldly 
wealth, nor in civil honour, power, and authority, nor in the mere 
externals of religion ; but in the fear of God and the worship of 
Him. It encourages men to a free use of the good things of life 
in a moderate way, with thankfulness to God ; to submit with 
cheerfulness to adverse dispensations of Providence ; to fear and 
honour the king, to be dutiful to civil magistrates, and kind to the 
poor ; to expect a future state and an awful judgment ; with many 
other useful things. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Gill deduces this design 
from logically tracing the proper position which each verse 

a S pee 

occupies with regard to the whole argument, and a rational 
explanation of the text. His commentary chiefly consists of 
heterogeneous spiritual explanations, and a medley of Rabbinical 
quotations, which he frequently misunderstood. The following 
specimens of his mode of interpretation and mistranslations of 
the Rabbins will shew the correctness of these remarks : — 

Chap. vil. 28. One man among a thousand have I found.—It is a great 
rarity to find a good man, truly wise and gracious; there are many that 
walk in the broad way, and but few that find the strait gate and narrow 
way, and are saved; they are but as one to a thousand (see Jer. v. 1; 
Matt. vii. 13, 14). Or rather, by this one of a thousand is meant the 
Messiah, the Wisdom of God he sought for (verse 25), and now says he 
found ; to whom he looked for peace, pardon, and atonement, under a sense 
of his sins; who is the messenger, an interpreter, one among a thousand ; 
yea, who is the chiefest among ten thousands (Job xxxiii. 23; Cant. v. 10), 
who is superior to angels and men, in the dignity of his person; in the 
perfection, purity, and holiness of his nature; in the excellency of his 
names; in his offices and relations; and in his concern in the affairs of 
grace and salvation; and who is to be found by every truly wise and 
gracious soul that seeks him early and earnestly, in the word and ordinances, 
under the illumination and direction of the blessed Spirit. If it is to be 
understood of a mere man, I should think the sense was this: of all the 
men that have been ensnared and taken by an adulterous woman, but one of 
a thousand have I observed,—and perhaps Solomon has respect to himself,— 


that was ever recovered out of her hands. But a woman among all those 
have I not found: that is, among all the harlots and adulterous women I 


ie 
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ever knew or heard of, I never knew nor heard of one that was ever reclaimed 
from her evil ways, and reformed or became a chaste and virtuous woman ; 
he may have respect to the thousand women that were either his wives and 
concubines, and, among all these, he found not one that deserved the 
above character; for this is not to be understood of women in general, for 
Solomon must have known that there have been good women in all ages, 
and perhaps more than men ; and that there were many in his days, though 
those with whom his more intimate acquaintance was were not such, 
which was his unhappiness; and his criminal conversation with them is 
what he lamented and repented of. It may be interpreted thus, One man, 
the Messiah, among all the sons of men have I found free from original sin ; 
but one woman among all the daughters of Eve I have not found clear of it. 


How revolting to our feelings, to say nothing of the gross 
violation of the laws of language, to make the one man be either 


“ @ penitent that has been ensnared and taken by an adulterous 


? 


woman,” or “ the Messiah, among all the sons of men, free from 


original sin.” We shall now give a few instances of his 
mistranslation of the Rabbins. 


Chap. v. 8. And there be higher than they.— Gill here remarks, “ Aben 
Ezra interprets it of the secret of the name of God, which he says is inex- 
plicable.” The following are Ibn Ezra’s words :—ovann m ANN Ww wD YT 
DMN DTD DIED) WN YT ND DID OND) MAI Syn MI IMS 99) I OF PIR PKI 
xy mwAM) DwAN OF MII WN MID YP OWA ND YIVM Mw PK oONdyow Ade by 
wip) Sax, know that there is a watch who sees this oppression, and not one 
only, but there are many, and every one of them is higher than the other ; 
there are so many watches, that no man can know their number, for they rise 
higher than those whose degrees differ or vary ; and he who is acquainted with 
the mystery of the sacred name, i.e., with divinity, knows that the words 
“ higher than the high” refer to the fifty-five angels, and I cannot explain it. 

V. 20. For he shall not much remember the days of his life, &e.—‘ Be 
they more or fewer as Jarchi,” adds Gill. Now Jarchi, as he is erroneously 
called, says nothing of the sort; his words are phy om JX PRO‘ TIT Nd 1D 
DN) V9 WOW ITT MA PT OND Te 077 {AIT ND DT Oy 7D TD ne WIP TT 
:ymixan, “for not many,” for life here is not long; or LITERALLY, for there 
is no length of this in this world. *‘ He shall remember the days of his life,” 


for they are few, and not many ; and why shali he toil to gather wealth ? let 


him rather labour in his life for that which will stand by him in the world to 
come. 


Gill’s remark is evidently owing to his mistaking 8) yD 
MAW for be they more or fewer. 
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Upon the same verse Gill says, — 


“ Some, as Aben Ezra observes, and which he approves of, and is agree- 
ably to the accents, render the words if he has not much, he remembers the 
days of his life, if he has but little of the good things of this life, he 
remembers how few his days are he has to live.” Ibn Ezra’s words are 
DNV wy OT] NT WT AS NIP TIT lor) Way x) DX WIHD ws Nd 1D 
IVT DN) NTT N3)-1D FOV NT TT) IVT N27 IP PD NNT yA PIs + 33) nTMw 
“ Tf not.” Some interpret it, if happiness does not remain long with one, he 
should remember the days of his life wherein he enjoyed himself, and he will 
have joy of heart in the remembrance thereof. I, however, think that the 
proper meaning is this, Let him remember that the days of his life are not 
many, and that ns is redundant, as in “ And there came a lion and (ns) a 
bear” (1 Sam. xvii. 34). 


This misrepresentation of Ibn Ezra is all the more serious, 
since it deprives this learned Rabbi of the honour of being the 
first who gave the right construction of the text, and makes him 
talk nonsense. These few specimens must suffice here. 

Other errors quite as flagrant, or even more so, will be found 
dispersed throughout the commentary, and are noticed in their 
proper places. We have felt it a disagreeable duty to expose 
these blunders, because Gill is regarded, along with Lightfoot, 
as the oracle upon Rabbinical literature; and because many a 
divine, who prefers devoting his time to the acquisition of some 
profane language, rather than to the study of the original of the 
Old Testament, from which he professes to teach the will of God, 
looks up to Dr. Gill as his guide in Jewish matters. 

1749. — The learned and eccentric William Whiston tells us* 
that he wrote “ a very small dissertation on the book of Ecclesiastes, 
to shew that it ts a collection of Solomon’s reflections about points 
of the greatest consequence ; the most of them when he was a 
religious man, in his first and last days ; but several of them 
when he was trreligious and sceptical, during his amours and 
idolatry. This book ts not printed.” 

1751. — Grotius’ criticisms on Kcclesiastes began at last to 
produce their effect upon the Continent. We now find the 


1 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Whiston. London, 1749, p. 347. 
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learned John David Michaelis, so well known as the editor of 
and annotator on Lowth’s Preelections on Hebrew Poetry, boldly 
maintaining that a prophet who lived after the Babylonish 
captivity wrote this book in the name of Solomon, in order that 
he might be able, in the person of so happy and wise a king, 
to philosophise all the more touchingly about the vanity of 
human happiness; and that the design of Coheleth is to shew, in 
the first place, the great imperfections of the happiness of a man 
who is left to himself, and is separated from God (chap. 1. 1—-1v. 
16), and, secondly, to point out the means to a true and lasting 
enjoyment of this life (chap. iv. 17—xil. 14). 

i. Solomon substantiates his main proposition (chap. 1. 2), by 
shewing the transitoriness of pleasure sought in knowledge 
(8-14), the grief we experience at the discovery of imperfections 
which we cannot rectify (15-18), the insufficiency and fleetness 
of sensual pleasures (ii. 1-11), and our inability, with all our 
wisdom, to avoid meeting with the same fate as the brute 
(12-26), because of the unavoidable destinies which issue from 
the fixed course of the world (iii. 1-15), and from unavoidable 
misfortunes (iii. 16 -iv. 3), and because man uses his work, 
which ought to be a pastime, as a means to obtain fame and 
riches, and engages therein chiefly out of envy and jealousy 
(iv. 4-16). 

ii. Whereupon he gives the directions for happiness: to be 
religious (iv. 17—v. 6), not to be too uneasy through the evils 
which befall others (7, 8), to abstain from too great a love for 
money (9—12), to be cheerful and patient at the wickedness 
which the wisdom of God permits to take place, remembering 
our own sinfulness (vii.), to endure the injustice of govern- 
ment without rebellion (viii.— ix. 10), to use labour as a means 
for maintaining contentment, since it is mostly rewarded, as is 
evident from the example of a wise and foolish mode of govern- 
ment (11-18), continuing to encourage us to work (xi. 1-6), 

1 Poetifther Entwurf ver Gedanfen des Prediger-Buchs Salomons. Gbt- 


tingen, 1751. 3rweite Wuflage, 1762. 
QA 
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with this restriction, however, that we are to enjoy the lawful 
pleasures of life (7, 8), yet not to forget the changeableness of 
all earthly things, or the fear of God (xi. 9—xii. 7); then follows 
the conclusion (8 — 14). 

1753.— In England, too, the writings of Grotius aided the 
progress of liberal criticism, as may be seen from the almost 
unparalleled remarks of Bishop Lowth on Ecclesiastes. The 
learned prelate says *— 


There is another didactic work of Solomon, entitled Mohelet (Eccle- 
siastes), or the Preacher; or rather, perhaps, Wisdom, the Preacher; the 
general tenor and style of which is very different from the book of 
Proverbs, though there are many detached sentiments and proverbs 
interspersed ; for the whole work is uniform, and confined to one subject, 
namely, the vanity of the world exemplified by the experience of Solomon, 
who is introduced in the character of a person investigating a very difficult 
question — examining the arguments on either side, and at length disen- 
gaging himself from an anxious and doubtful disputation. It would be very 
difficult to distinguish the parts and arrangement of this production; the 
order of the subject and the connection of the arguments are involved in so 
much obscurity, that scarcely any two commentators have agreed concerning 
the plan of the work, and the accurate division of it into parts or sections. 
The truth is, the laws of methodical composition and arrangement were 
neither known by the Hebrews nor regarded in their didactic writings. 
They uniformly retained the old sententious manner; nor did they submit 
to method, even where the occasion appeared to demand it. The style of 
this work is, however, singular; the language is generally low, I might 
almost call itmean or vulgar; it is frequently loose, unconnected, approaching 
to the incorrectness of conversation ; and possesses very little of the poetical 
character, even in the composition and structure of the periods — which 
peculiarity may possibly be accounted for from the nature of the subject. 


Thus this refined scholar and acute critic believed that 
Solomon was simply dntroduced or personated in this treatise, 
and that the language ts low, of course too low for the golden 
age of Solomonic Hebrew, though the wary prelate chose not 
to express it so. 

1760.— As if to corroborate at once the remark of the foregoing 


1 Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. Lecture xxiv., Gregory’s 
translation, third edition. London, 1835, pp. 270, 271. 
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writer, “that scarcely any two commentators have agreed con- 
cerning the plan of the book,” the first exposition which appeared 
after the publication of that statement is a protest against all its 
predecessors. Thus Desvoeux maintains that the author’s design 
as to prove the immortality of the soul, or rather the necessity of 
another state after this life, from such arguments as may be 
afforded by reason and experience,’ and that it is upon. this 


principle alone that this book can be understood and explained. 
He suys — 


The whole discourse may be reduced to three propositions, every one of 
which, when properly reflected upon, yields a strong proof of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. But it must be observed that, though in all 
reasonings two propositions must be apprehended by the mind in order to 
form any conclusion, yet it is not always necessary both should be expressed. 
When the second is so obvious, that it does in a manner obtrude itself upon 
the mind, as soon as the first is mentioned, or so certainly true that no man 
in his right senses can well question it, then a philosopher may, according 
to the strictest rules, and an orator generally does, leave it to be understood 
and supplied by the attentive reader or hearer; and this is what the logicians 
call an enthymeme. Now I hope this proposition, human affairs are under 
the inspection and government of a wise, powerful, and infinitely perfect Being, 
who can never be supposed to act but agreeably to his attributes, shall be easily 
granted to be one of those, which may be left unexpressed in a religious 
argument. Then let it be considered as the minor or second proposition of 
a syllogism, whereof any of the three we are going to mention is the major 
or first proposition ; and I am much mistaken if the doctrine I look upon as 
being chiefly taught in this book, does not appear to be the regular conse- 
quence of such a syllogism. These three propositions, every one of which 
is attended with its proper apparatus of proofs and special observations, 
are the following : — 

J. No labour or trouble of men in this world can ever be so profitable as 
to produce in them a lasting contentment, and thorough satisfaction of 
mind. 

II. Earthly goods, and whatever we can acquire by our utmost trouble 
and labour in this world, are so far from making us lastingly happy, that 
they may be even looked on as real obstacles to our ease, quiet, and 
tranquillity. 


1 A Philosophical and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes; wherein the author's 
design is stated; his doctrine vindicated ; his method explained in an analytical 
paraphrase, annexed to a new version of the text from the Hebrew, &c., by 
A. V. Desvoeux. London, 1760, p. 79. 
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Ill. Men know not what is or is not truly advantageous to them, 
because they are either ignorant, or unmindful, of that which must come 
to pass after they are dead. 


Therefore any one may conclude that there must be a state of true and 
solid happiness for men out of this world. 


PROPOSITION I.—Chap. i. 2, 3. 
Chap. Ver. 


1. 4-11. First proof.—The course of nature. 
12, &c. Second proof. — Men’s occupations. 
16-18. First Head. — Wisdom or philosophy. 
iit 1,2. Second Head. — Pleasure. 
3-10. Both jointly. 
11. General conclusion of the second proof. 
A review of the second proof, with special conclusions relating 
to every particular therein mentioned, viz., 
12-17, 1. Wisdom. 
18-23. uw. Riches. 
24-26. 1. Pleasure. 
ui. 1, &e. Third proof.— Inconstancy of men’s will. 
9. Conclusion of the third proof. 
A review of the second and third proofs considered jointly, 
with special observations and corollaries. 


10711, First observation. — God is inculpable. 
12-15. Second observation.— God is the Author of whatever 
befalls us in this world. 
16517. First corollary.— God shall redress all grievances. 
18, 21. Second corollary.— God must be exalted, and man 
humbled. 
22. Third corollary.—God alloweth men to enjoy the 
present. 
Iv. 1. Fourth proof.— Men’s neglect of proper opportunities, evi- 


denced in several instances, viz., 
3 1. Oppression. 
4, m1. Envy. 
5,6. «1. Idleness. 
7-12. iv. Avarice. 
Valo. v. Misapplication of esteem and regard. 

N. B.— V. 1-9 is a digression, containing several 
admonitions, in order to prevent any miscon- 
struction of the foregoing remarks. 

10-12. vi. Expensive living. 


PROPOSITION II.— Chap. v. 13. 
v. 14-17. First proof. — Instability of riches. 
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vi. 18-2. Second proof. — Insufficiency of riches to make one happy. 
3-6. Corollary.— The fate of an abortive is preferable, upon the 
whole, to that of one who lives without enjoying life. 
7-9. Third proof. — Men's insatiableness. 
10, 11. General conclusion from the first and second propositions. 


PROPOSITION III.—Chap. vi. 12. 


vil. 1, &. First proof.— Wrong estimation of things. 

A digression intended, like that v. 1-9, to prevent any 
misconstruction of the foregoing observations, and con- 
taining several advices, together with a strong commen- 
dation of him who gives them, in order to enforce the 
observation of the rules laid down by him. 


9-12. First advice. — Not to blame Providence. 
13. Second advice. — Not to judge of Providence. 
WZ als Third advice. — To submit to Providence. 
16-20. Fourth advice. — To avoid excess, 
21, 22. Fifth advice. — Not to mind idle reports. 


23-25. Commendation of the foregoing advices, from the author's 
application to examine everything ; and, especially, 
26-29, 1. Wickedness and ignorance. 
Vill. «1-8. 11. Wisdom. 
Second proof. — Anticipated judgments. 


9-14. 1, That sin shall go unpunished, because it is so in this 
world. 
Ix. 15-6. 4. That life is preferable to death. 
7-9. First corollary. — Earthly enjoyments are not 
criminal. 
10. Second corollary.—A proper use must be made 


of our faculties. 
11-15. Third proof. — Judgments that are seemingly right, yet truly 


false. 
16, &c. Fourth proof. — Little regard paid to wisdom. 
16. 1. Past services are forgotten. 


x. 17-4. 1. The least fault is taken notice of. 
5-19. m1. Favour gets what is due to merit. 
20. A caution, to prevent the abuse of the foregoing remarks. 


PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 


x1. 1-4. 1. From the first proposition. We must give unto earthly 
goods that stability which they are capable of. 
5,6. wu. From the first and second PROPOSITIONS, We must, in 
our conduct, conform to the design of Providence 
upon us, and leave the success to God. 
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Chap. Ver. 
XII. 7, 8. 111. From the three propositions, but especially from the 
third. We must seek for happiness beyond the grave. 
9-12. Commendation of the work, from several considerations. 
13, 14. Conciuston of the whole. 

Desvoeux’s commentary is one of the most curious and 
elaborate productions on Keclesiastes ; it contains much valuable 
criticism, but the author is too rash in his emendations of the 
text, and too fond of forcing upon the sacred writer the most 
far-fetched interpretation, in order to establish his preconceived 
notions. ‘The philological notes are distributed under different 
heads, without any regard to the order of chapters and verses ; 
hence it is very difficult to find the comments upon the respec- 
tive verses in this ill-arranged mass of singular learning. 

1768. — A similar fate to that which induced Prior to write 
his poem on the vanity of the world, gave rise to another poetical 
paraphrase of Coheleth, which was published anonymously in 
1768...“ The author (a Turkey merchant),” whose name is said 
to be Mr. Brodick, “‘ was at Lisbon during the great earthquake, 
just then sitting in his night-gown and slippers. Before he 
could dress himself, part of the house he was in fell, and blocked 
him up. By this means his life was saved, for all who had run 
out were dashed to pieces by the falling houses.”* He saw all 
his property swallowed up. Some time after his arrival in 
England, he lost his eyesight, when her Majesty was pleased to 
make him pensioner in the Charter House, where he died, 
January, 1795. 

Brodick entirely espouses the traditional view that Solomon 
wrote this book in his old age, after having openly violated the 
laws of God. “ The only atonement he could now make was to 
point out the rock on which he had split, to the end that future 


1 Coheleth, or the Royal Preacher, a Poetical Paraphrase of the Book of 
Ecelesiastes. Most humbly inscribed to the King. Printed forJ. Wallis, at Yorick’s 
Head, Ludgate Street, 1768. Reprinted, with supplementary notes, by Nathaniel 
Higgins, at Whitchurch, Salop, 1824. This is the edition to which we refer. 

2 Wesley’s Journals, Monday, Feb. 8, 1768, as quoted by Dr. Adam Clarke in 
his introduction to Ecclesiastes. 
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princes might take warning by his example. He therefore 
thought it a duty incumbent on him to make his repentance as 
public as his crimes, and to leave an eternal monument. to 
posterity that the wisest of men, when left to their own conduct, 
are liable to the greatest failings; that a contempt of religion, 
especially when princes set the example, always introduces a 
general corruption of manners, and that those in the most 
exalted stations, no less than those in the meanest, have occasion 
enough to be reminded of their duty—in a word, that the 
welfare or ruin of a nation depends, in great measure, on the 
virtuous or vicious deportment of those who hold the reins of 
government.”* ‘The subject of the book is the chief or sovereign 
good, which man, as a rational and accountable being, should here 
propose to himself. Brodick also, both in the division of the 
book and in accounting for the difficult passages, follows his 


predecessors. ‘ Solomon,” 


says he, “shews in the first place 
what is not happiness, and then what it really is. He frequently 
speaks, not according to his own sentiments, though he proposes 
the thing in a naked’ and simple manner, designedly making 
use of such terms as might set the picture in a fuller and clearer 
light. . . . . We must therefore take particular care to 
distinguish the doubts and objections of others from Solomon’s 
answers.” 

That Wesley should have seen such great originality in this 
production as to lead him to say that “ the author of it under- 
stands both the difficult expressions and the connection of the 
whole better than any other either ancient or modern writer 
whom I have seen,’ and that Adam Clarke should have 
“ cordially subscribed to Mr. Wesley’s opinion,” we must ascribe 
to the peculiar warm-heartedness of our Wesleyan brethren, 
which often manifests itself in hyperboles. 

1770.— As the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, in his valuable com- 
mentary upon the Bible, adopts Desvoeux’s view, we must refer 
to page 179, where we have given an analysis of it. 


1 Introduction, p. xii. 
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1777. — Kleuker’ maintains that the design of this book is 
neither to teach the fear of God, as some affirm, nor to set forth 
the vanity of all earthly things,’ as others will have it, but éo 
shew that the object, value, and cardinal duty of life are, that man 
should quietly pursue his course, do good as his hand finds it, and, 
instead of embittering his days under the sun, cheerfully eat and 
drink, and be contented with his labours during his transitory life, 
for this is his portion for all the trouble and toil which he has." 
1778.— The interruption theory advanced by Dean Yeard 
found at last an eminent defender in the person of Herder. This 
refined poet and scholar says °— 


There are two voices to be distinguished in this book; the one is of 
a subtle inquirer who searches after truth, and, in the tone of I, mostly 
concludes with, ‘‘ All is vanity ;” whilst the other, in the tone of Txou, 
frequently interrupts him, upbraids him with the temerity of his inquiry, 
and mostly concludes with, What will be the ultimate result of the 
whole life? There are indeed no proper questions and answers, doubts 
and solutions; but still a something proceeds out of one and the same 
mouth which resembles both, and is to be distinguished by interruptions 
and continuations. Hence the book may be divided into two columns, 


1 Galomonifthe Schriften: Crfter Theil, welcher den Prebdiger enthalt. 
Leipzig, 1777. 

2 Das , Kiirchte Gott” ift nicht Hauptzwec des Buches, fondern blof eine 
Schlubfumme und gleichfam ein Orafelfpruch fiir die Praris des Herzeng, p. 9. 

3 Es ift nicht Endabficht der Rede, diefes Coie Citelfeit alles Srdifthen) und 
weiter Nichts zu lehren, fondern diefe Empfindung tft nur Grundannahme Zu 
Hoherem Biel, chap. i. 2. 

4 Der 3we, Werth und Cardinalpflicht pes Lebens beftehet darin, daf der 
Menfch ruhig feinen Gang fortgeht, das Gute thut, wie fetne Hand es findet, 
und ftatt fich feine Tage unter der Gonne Zu verbittern, mit Freude iffet und 
trinfet und feiner Arbeit froh wird, in den Tagen feiner Verganglichfeit, denn 
das ift fein Theil fiir alle Mih’ und Arbeit, die er hat, p.22. CElfter’s 
Commentar tiber den Prediger, p. 24. 

5 &8 find zwei Stimmen gu unterfcheiden, die eine eines Griblers, der Wahrheit 
fucht und in dem Ton feines Shs meiftens damit , dab Wlles eitel fer” endet, 
wahrend eine andere Stimme, im Tone des Ou, ihn oft unterbricht, ihm dag 
Verwegene feiner Unterfuchungen yorhalt, und meiftens damit endet: was zulebt 
das Refultat des ganzen Lebens bleibe? Es ift nicht yollig Frage und Antwort, 
Aweifel und Aufldfung, aber doch aus einem und demfelben Munde Ctrwas, dag 
beiden gleichet und fic) durch Whbriiche und Fortfepungen unterfcetdet. Man 
fann das Buch alfo gleichfam in giwet Kolummen theilen, davon die cine dem 
ermatteten Gueper, die gweite Dem warnenden Lehrer gehoret. 
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the one belonging to the exhausted enquirer, and the other to the warning 
teacher — 


THE ENQUIRER. THE TEACHER. | THE ENQUIRER. THE TEACHER. 





i, 1-11. vii. 1. Vil. 215. 
i. 12-18. vii. 16. vil. 17 - 23. 
tee ie Vii. 24-29. 
li. 12-26. vabtge Vile Vili. 2-18. 
iii. 1-15. vili. 4-17. 
lii, 16-22. ix. 1-3. ix. 4-10. 
iv. 1-16. ix. 11-18. 
ave Wis Esa} x, 74, 
v. 1-8. x OS Xoo oe 
v. 9-19. Ka 20! 
Wi lle iile ae haley 


As to the import of the book, Herder remarks," Z know no 
book of antiquity which describes the sum of human life, the vicis- 
situdes and vanities in its occupations, projects, speculations, and 
pleasures, as well as that which is alone real, lasting, progressive,| 
changeable, profitable therein, more fully, more impressively, and 
more concisely than Coheleth. 

1779. — It is rather remarkable that Eichhorn should have 
arrived at the same conclusion, independently of Herder. He 
regards this book as a dialogue between a passionate inquirer and 
a calm teacher. 


There is evidently, says he,? an interchange of two different persons in 
the book. There is an observer or inquirer, who looks gloomily upon the 
life and destiny of man, and in his youthful warmth draws exaggerating 
conclusions from his observations, and seldom does justice to the good of 


'Mir ift fein Bud) aus dem AWAlterthume befannt, welches die Gumme des 
menfchlicben Lebens, feine Abwedhfelungen und Nichtigfetten in Gefthaften, 
Cntiwiirfen, Speculationem und Vergniigen, zugleich mit dem, was einzig in 
ihm wabhr, dDauernd, fortgehend, wechfelnd, Lohnend ift, reicher, eindringlicher, 
fiirjer befthriebe, als diefes.— Briefe tiber das theologifthe Studium; Clfter’s 
Commentar, pp. 18, 19. 

2 Es weehfeln ganz offenbar giweterlet Perfonen in dem Buche ab, ein 
FKetrachter, Beobadhter, Forfther, der mit finfteren Blicen Leben und Sdicfal 
der Menfchen umfast und in jfugendlicher Hise die Folgerungen aus feinen 
SBemerfungen iiberfpannt und dem Guten diefer Erde felten Geredtigkeit wider- 
fahren (abt. Shm zur Seite fteht ein alter Weifer, der das Feuer des vafchen 

2B 
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this earth. By his side stands an aged sage, who assuages the fire of the 
hasty youth, leads him back to the path of truth which he has overstepped 
in the warmth of his temper, and shews him that evil has a good side. The 
former always concludes with the complaint that all is vanity, and the 
latter, with the inference which a sage will deduce from the course of the 
world. 


THE ENQUIRER. THE TEACHER. 
Chap. i. -iv. 16. Chap. iv. 17-v. 11. 
v. 12-vi. 12. vii, 1-14. 
vii. 15. vii. 16 - 22. 
vii. 23-29. viii. 1-8. 
vill. 9-1x. 6. The, 7/0): 
rig, Libs 1s}, Koper 
KO. x. &-xii. 7. 
The conclusion of the book ...... il. 8-14. 


1779. — Jacobi maintains that this book is intended to be 
exclusively a guide for courtiers; a fact which, he greatly 
deplores, has hitherto been overlooked. He says*— 


The chief object of the writer is not to depict the life of men gene- 
rally, although some features of it are alluded to, but to describe the life 
of those courtiers who do not find it their vocation to be idle and lazy, but 
to think, think profoundly, labour zealously, wearisomely, and anxiously, 
and deprive themselves of their best pleasures, and rarely obtain the object 
of their desire. The life of such persons, being that which he had experienced 
himself, he depicts with a master-hand, and gives the wisest and most whole- 
some lessons how such persons, who make their own life wearisome, may 
obtain peace of mind, and greatly enjoy the pleasures of life, which the 
benign Creator and Ruler of the world has bestowed upon them. 


Siinglings mafigt, thn auf den Pfad der Wahrheit, ber den ev in der Hise 
weggefhoffen war, guriicffiihrt und Zetgt, wie auch das Bofe feine gute Seite 
Habe. Sener endigt immer mit der Kage, das Alles eitel fet nnd diefer mit 
den Folgerungen, die ein Weifer aus dem Lauf dev Welt giehen wird. — 
Ginfeitung in das Alte Teftament, iii., p. 648, &e.; CElfter’s Commentar, 
pp. 19, 20. 

' Die Haupt-Abficht des Verfaffers dtefer SGarift tft nist das allgemeine 
Leben der Menfrhen zu befchretben, obgleic auch yon felbigem ein und anderer 
Zug angebradt wird, fondern er fchildert das Leben derjenigen Hofleute, welche 
ihren Beruf nicht im Miusiggange und Tandeln finden, fondern denfen, weit 
hinaus denfen, eifrig, mithfant, angftlich wirfen, fich des mebhreften Vergniigens 
berauben, und den yorgefesten Ziwec ihrer Witnfrhe felten erreichen. Das 
Leben folcher Berfonen, welches er an fich und andern erfahren, fchildert or mit 
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1784. — None of these views, however, could satisfy Déder- 
lein,* who submits that the author, who probably lived about the 
time of the Babylonish captivity, started the notion that this book 
was a prelection or treatise delivered by Solomon to his literary 
academy,” as Coheleth signifies such an academy; and that the 
theme and main import of it ts given in chap. 1. 2, 3, and ts 
repeated again in xii. 8, as the result of all the observations and 
discourses, namely, the vanity of all earthly things, which men 
prize so highly and labour for so arduously. 


It shews* the nothingness, or, as Luther puts it, the vanity, the perish- 
ableness, the instability, the defectiveness, the unsatisfactoriness found in 
the earthly things which man seeks, values, and toilsomely seizes ; it proves 
that man does not find here below that which he strives after; that he cannot 
find it however much he may toil in the world, exert both mind and body, 
and spare neither trouble nor pain, because every earthly good is transitory, 
and the enjoyment of it is mingled with anxiety and uneasiness; that if 
earthly good, of whatever kind it be, is the end of man, and wearisome 
striving after it the means to obtain it, his trouble is thankless, useless, and 
profitless. 


der Hand eines Meifters, und giebet die weifeften und heilfamften Lehren, 
wie folche, fich felber das mithfeeligfte Leben frhaffende Perfonen zur Rube des 
Geiftes gelangen und die BVergniigungen des Lebens genieffen, weit beffer 
genieffen fonnten, die ihnen der gittige Gehdpfer und Megierer der Welt 
gounet,— Das yon feinen Vorwitrfen gerettete Prebdiger-Buch des SGalomos, 
Belle, 1779, pp. 10, 11. 

1 Salomons Prediger und hohes Lied new iiberfest mit Furzen erlauternden 
Anmerfungen yon D. Sohann Chriftoph Osderlein. Sena, 1784. 

2 Wie es frheint, fo erdichtet der Berfaffer des Buches, da die eine Vor- 
Iefung, oder eine Abhandlung fey, welche Salomo feiner gelehrten Afademie 
yorgelegt habe. Denn diefe Wkademie modehte ich unter dem Namen Kobeleth, 
verftehen, pp. xv., xvi. 

3 Thema und Hauyptinnhalt des Buches wird hier CK. t. 2, 3) angezeigt und 
RK. rit. 8 als Refultat aller Betradtungen und Difcurfe wiederhohlt. Es ift 
die Nichtigkeit oder, wie Luther fest, die Citelfeit, d. i. die Hinfalligfeit, der 
Unbeftand, das Mangelhafte, das Nichtbefriedigende, das in den irrdifchen 
Dingen, die der Menfch fucht, frhazt, mit Miihe hafcht, angetroffen wird; eg 
ift der Beweih va er Hier das nicht finde, wornadh er ftrebt, nicht finden 
fonne, fo febr er fich auf der Welt plagt, befihaftigt, Geift und Korper anftrengt, 
und weder Mithe noch Schmerz fcheut, weil jedes Crdengut fliichtig, der Genus 
yon jedem mit Gram und Unruh vermifcht tit; Daf wenn ECrdengut, yon welcher 
Art es auch fey, Endswee, und miihfgmes Streben darnach Mittel ift, feine 
Mithe undanfbar, vergebens, und unbelohnt feye, pp. 1, 2. 
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Déderlein divides the book into five sections, with a prologue 
and epilogue. ‘The following are his divisions : — 


Prologue’... chap. (1. LET Section iv. Wee ao x. b 

Section i. chap. i. 12-18 v. X. 2-xi. 6 
i. Mode Yau8 vi. xi. 7-xii. 8 
ili. v. 9-vi. 8 Conclusion ...... xii. 8-14. 


1785. — Spohn, again, maintains that Coheleth is neither a 
continuous discourse nor a dialogue, but adopts the view of 
Grotius, that it is a compilation of moral sentences. He says*— 


As to the order and disposition according to which the author of Eccle- 
siastes arranged his thoughts, I affirm that he who seeks in it a logical 
disposition will not find it, in spite of all art. It consists of moral 
maxims, which directly or indirectly promote true fear of God— maxims 
which call our attention to the wise government of God, to lead us thereby 
to repose firm confidence in God — maxims which draw our thoughts away 
from the world, and direct them to virtue. In this way we can be cheerful, 
and enjoy the pleasures which the Creator offers us on all sides, in the midst 
of our wearisome labours and the perishableness of all earthly things. 


The chief value of this elaborate commentary consists in the 
copious collation which it gives of the various readings of the 
Greek versions. Spohn was, however, too fond of emendations, 
and frequently adopted other readings, simply because they 
differed from the received text. 

1787. The confused commentary of Greenway, in England, 
forms a lamentable contrast to the last-mentioned scholarly pro- 
duction on the Continent. Greenway’s eccentric commentary 


' Was die Cinrictung und Anlage, nach welther der Verfaffer des Predigers 
feine Sdeen geordnet habe, betrift, fo halte ich dafiir, da derjenige, der eine 
logifalifche Difpofttion darinne fuchet, bey aller Kunft, fie nicht finden wird. 
Es find moralifthe Gave, die naher oder entfernter wahre Gottes Verehrung 
befordern; Gabe, welche auf die weife Weltregierung Gottes aufmerffam machen, 
um Ddadurch gu einem feften Vertrauen gegen Gott geleitet zu werden; Sate, 
die Den Ginn yon der Welt abziehen und auf Tugend hinlenfen.  Wuf diefer 
Weife fonnen wir frolich feyn und Freuden, die der Schopfer von allen Seiten 
darretcht, bey unfern Mirhfeligfeiten, bey der Hinfalligteit aller irdifchen Dinge 
genieffen. Der Prediger Salomo aus dem hebraifthen aufs neue iikerfest und 
mit fritifthen Unmerfungen, von M. Gottlieb Leberecht Spohn. Leipzig, 1785, 


Pp. XXxXvi. 
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consists of three parts, and was published at different times : 
the first part, containing chaps. ii., vil. 23-29, xi. 7-10, and 
xil. 1-13, was published in 1781; the second part, containing 
chaps. ill., iv., V., vi., and vil., has gone through three editions, 
none of which bears a date; the third part, containing chaps. 
i, Vill, ix. x., x1. 1-6, and xii. 14, with some desultory 
“reflections and notes” on different portions of Scripture, 
appeared in 1787. As to the design of the book, Greenway 
adopts the patristic opinion, that “ zt 7s a discourse, and that the 
sum and substance of the observations and instructions delivered 
therein ts, that the present world, and everything belonging to it, is 
mere vanity.” 

Some idea may be formed of the manner in which our author 
has acquitted himself in this “ New Translation, with a Para- 
phrase,” from the following remarks, which he subjoined to the 
first part : — 

The translator considers the Hebrew text, as it appears in our printed 
Bibles, merely as a translation; the original text being the letters without 
vowel points, without pauses, and even without any division into words. 
He therefore thinks himself at liberty, whenever the context requires it, 
either to read with different points, or to divide the letters differently into 
words or sentences. He supposes himself, too, at liberty to read some sorts 
of words either with or without a Vau, with or without a Yod; for all 
readers have seen and allowed the necessity of doing this in many instances, 
and therefore it may be necessary in others, which they have not been 
aware of. He has, too, now and then taken the liberty of applying that 
common rule, Litere homogenee, sive unius organi facile inter se permutantur, 
where no application of it perhaps has been made before. And these are 
all the liberties he has presumed to take, except he has in a single instance 
supposed a word should be read with an Aleph epentheticum, as is done in 
the present way of reading the text in many places." 

After this specimen, the reader will not be surprised to hear 
that this commentary is rarely to be met with complete. 

1790.— A more scholarly performance than Greenway’s, is 
the translation of Ecclesiastes which Dr. Hodgson, principal of 

1 Ecclesiastes, in three parts. A new Translation, with a Paraphrase. To 


which is added a new Translation of other passages of Scripture, with notes and 
reflections. Parti., p. 14. 
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Hereford College, Oxford, published in 1790.1. It is to be 
regretted that the Doctor has studiously avoided any expression, 
in his critical notes, which might lead the reader to discover 
what his view was on the design of the book. The merits of 
his renderings and notes will be found discussed in the course of 
the commentary. 

1793. — Biblical criticism had now made such progress on 
the Continent, that even the Roman Catholic Jahn found the 
sound laws of interpretation far more powerful than the 
teachings of the infallible Church. Hence, contrary to all 
tradition, he, like many Protestant commentators, affirmed that 
the language and import of Keclesiastes preclude the Solomonic 
authorship, and joined issue with Luther, in maintaining that 
the design of the book is to teach men to repress their restless and 
eager efforts, which hurry them on in heaping up wealth, in 
securing pleasures, and acquiring honours; and, at the same 
time, to instruct them not to increase the troubles of life, by 
denying themselves the enjoyment of harmless, though uncertain 
and fleeting pleasures. 

1794. — Similar to this is the view of Pfannkuche,* who says 
that the design of the sacred writer is to recommend to the mind 


1 Ecclesiastes; a new Translation from the original Hebrew, by Bernard 
Hodgson, LL.D., Principal of Hereford College, Oxford, 1790. 

> Salomo fpricht tm ganzen Buche, da aber die Sprache und Schreibart 
diefes Weifen, wie fie in den Spritchwortern yorliegt, in unferm Buche nicht zu 
finden ift, fondern viele Chaldaifmen und jiingere Worte yorfommen, fo fann 
man fblieffen, daf es bon Salomo nicht herriihre.  Diefes wird noch dadurch 
beftatigt, Daf Salomo fchwerlich fo bitter iiber UUnterdritcung, Ungerechtigfeit 
bei Gerichtfftellen, Erhebung der Thoren gu hohen Wiirden, &e., flagen fonnte, 
wenn er nist eine Satyre auf fich felbft machen wollte; auch bet Lebzeiten 
fonnte er wobl nicht fchretben, tch war Konig in Serufalem, noch bin Konig in 
Serufatem, da diefes Seder wuffte. Der Verfaffer mus alfo in fiingerer Zeit 
gelebt haben, nur hat ev feine Beobachtungen dem weifen Kodnige in den Munde 
gelegt. Cinleitung in die gottliche Bitcher des Wlten Bundes, § 214. 

3 Seriptorem totum in eo esse, ut animum de futuro securum, sorte quacunque 
contentum letitizeque patentem tamquam bonorum in hac rerum inconstantia et 
fragilitate extremum, malorumque, quibus vita undique septa sit, lenimen pre- 
sentissimum preedicet atque commendet.—-Exercitatt. in Ecclesiasten. Gotting., 
1794, pp. 7, 8. 
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contentment with its lot, without anxiety for the future ; and to be 
open to pleasure, as if it were the extreme of happiness, in the 
midst of the prevailing inconstancy and frailty of things ; shewing 
the most efficacious means of mitigating the evils whereby life is 
surrounded on every side. 

1794. — Simultaneous with Pfannkuche’s commentary, ap- 
peared the small but elaborate work of John Ermest Christian 
Schmidt on Coheleth, wherein the learned author maintains, 
that the design of this book is to prescribe laws to all human 
exertions, no matter what the object for which they are made, in 
order to keep them within proper limits, so that it may be 
regarded as the most beautiful commentary on the figure of the 
Greek Nemesis; that Solomon was not its author; that it 
consists of twelve essays, written under different states of mind, 
and at different periods, and was not finished for publication ; but 
is simply a sketch of a work which the author intended to work 
out at some future period. The following are the twelve 


essays -— 
Essay i. chap. i. and ii. Essay vii.chap. vi. 7-vii. 10. 
li. lil. viii. vii. 11-29. 
iii. this LING. xe vibily IL at8}, 
iv. ive uli we. Gs Kt Ville 4s LO} 
Vv. Ve ey 9 roses WL ses P10) 
vi. vi. 1-6. Xii. ihe dls oye 


Epilogue, by a later hand, chap. xii. 8- 14.! 


1795. — Gaab thinks that the design of this book is to teach us 
how to live cheerfully and contentedly, in the midst of all the 
imperfection and instability of our fate. 


This art, he says,” is not shewn to us in a strictly connected whole, but in 
a collection of single observations and sentences. Just as Canticles is a 


1 Salomo’s Prediger oder Koheleth’s Lehren, yon Johann Ernft Chriftian 
Sdmidt. Giefen, 1794, pp. 28, 82, 100. 

2 Der ZBwek diefes Buchs ift, 3u lehren, wie man bet aller Unyollfommenbeit 
und Unbeftandigfeit feiner Schiffaate dennod) froh und gufrieden Leben fonne, 
Diefe Kunft wird aber nicht in einem ftreng jufammenhangenden Ganjen, 
fondern in einer Sammlung einzetner Betrachtungen und Sentenjzen gezeigt ;—fo 
wie das Kantifum eine Rolleftion Fleiner Gedichte, fo tft der Prediger eine 
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collection of small poems, so Ecclesiastes is a collection of Jarger or smaller 
moral essays and admonitions. It is the production of some later writer, 
who perhaps lived after the Babylonish captivity, and had either no perfect 
command of the language, or wrote it in this book very incorrectly and 
negligently, and in the assumed person of Solomon; just as Cicero, in his 
De senectute, spoke in the name of Cato, wt majorem rem auctoritatem haberet 
oratio. 


1798.— The various theories hitherto advanced about the 
import and division of Coheleth sink into utter insignificance 
before the discoveries made by the learned and lynx-eyed 
Nachtigal. This book, he tells us,’ contains the investigations of 
several associations of literary men among the Israelites ; dt 
contains propositions which at that time formed the limits of 
philosophic speculation, and which seem to have been proposed 
tntentionally, to agitate and to explain doubts, and thus to develop 
the intellectual faculties. 

The book consists of the following parts, although not indi- 
cated by the Massorites : — 


I. Prosatc Parrs, or later additions and remarks, made by several 
classifiers, collators, and readers of this book. These are — 


1. The superscription, i. 1. 
2. The words, N27p 7798, i. 2; vii. 27; xii. 8. 
3. The additions at the end, xii. 8-14. 


II. Porrtcat Parts, constituting the chief portions of the book, and 
consisting of three kinds of poetry. 


RKolleftion grofferer oder leinever moralifther Auffase und Ermahnungen. Er 
ift das Werf irgend eines fpateren Sehriftftellers, der vielleicht gar nach dem 
babylonifthen Eril Lebte, die Sprache entweder nicht ganz in feiner Gewalt 
hatte, oder fie wenigftens in diefer Gehrift febr inforreft und nachlafig fcbrieb, 
und in der angenonmmenen Perfohn Galomos, wie Cicero bet feinem Sehriftchen : 
de senectute in Gatos fprad), ut majorem auctoritatem haberet oratio,— Beitrage 
gur Crflarung des fogenannten HOohentlieds, Koheleths und der Klaglieder yon 
Profeffor Gaab.  Titbingen, 1795, pp. 48, 49. 

1 Diefes Buch enthalt die Forfchungen mehrerer Verfammlungen denfender 
Manner unter den Gfracliten; es enthalt Gabe, die damals die Granze der 
phifofophifthen Speculation waren, und die gum Theil abfidhtlics) yorgelegt zu 
feyn fchetnen, umt Srweifel und Beleuchtuug der ZBrweifel anjuregen, und fo die 
Geifttestrafte zu entwiceln — Roheleth oder die Verfammlung der Weifen, 
gewohntich genannt der Prediger Galomo’s, Bearbeitet yon J. C. C. Nachtigal. 
Halle, 1798, p. 67. 
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1. Antiphonies, i.e., a poetical treatise upon one subject, made by different 
singers, who partly define more minutely the idea which constitutes the 
subject of conversation ; sometimes correcting the expressions of other 
singers, but mostly corroborating the main proposition in question, and 
exhibiting its different sides without intending to contradict. 

The way in which these songs originated was perhaps this: the President 
of the society of the Israclitish sages rose and sang, “Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity!" The assembly repeated this verse as a chorus. Thereby the key- 
note was struck which determined the subject of conversation for this session, 
and gave an impetus to further investigation. The president now sang the 
fleetness and changeableness in human life, and in nature generally; and 
the assembly joined in at every pause with, Vanity, vanity, all is vanity! 
Another singer rose after the president, and sang in the name of Solomon, 
the most admired Jewish king, and who was considered as having had most 
of the enjoyments of this life, the vanity of all that is looked upon as 
happiness upon the earth, and of all human plans, and the assembly of 
singers, at appropriate places, animated the song with their accords. When 
this singer left off, or the ideas of the sentences belonging to him were 
exhausted, a third singer arose, then a fourth, then a fifth, &., &c., &e. 
Each endeavoured to corroborate the same idea by some illustrations, to 
exhibit it in some different shade, and also to correct here and there the 
remarks of the other singers. 

A careful comparison of these single sections will, it is to be hoped, 
convince every unprejudiced person that the different spirit which breathes 
in them, as well as the difference in the mode of treating the subject, indicate 
different singers. Compare, for instance, chap. i. 12-ii. 26, with chap. iii. 
1-8, 9-15, 16-22; chap. iv. 1-6, 7-9. The other antiphonies (viz., 
chap. v. 9- vi. 9, and viii. 8- x. 1), which are separated from the first (viz, 
chap. i. 2-iv. 16) by proverbs, &c., &c., were most probably sung at other 
sittings of the same assembly of sages, or perhaps in similar assemblies of 
other Jewish sages, formed immediately after the first. The last group 
of antiphonies. (chap. xi. 7- xii. 7) is, in its main parts, treated differently 
from the others, and can hardly be ascribed, in its present form, to 
the same assembly of sages to whom the first three groups most probably 
belong. 

Two things connected with these songs, and influencing their explanations 
and mode of treatment, still deserve to be noticed—1. Most of the singers 
in this book appear in the person of a philosopher of antiquity ; compare, for 
example, mote. a 2o): iv. W.*¥s v. 223 vi. Vs vil. 1b > vill. 9. 16°; 1x; FT. 
Solomon, who is one of the sages here introduced, and who also appears in 
the Book of Wisdom, is easily recognised. ‘The other sages we shall perhaps 
never know, owing to the want of historical identifications. 2. In many of 
these antiphonies, we notice a singular interweaving of ideas, which to us 
occidentals appear to be widely separated; comp. il. 8, with ver. 1; ii, 9 with 
i. 16; 11. 18, 19, with 12, 18; im. 11-14 with i1. 24-26. 


2C 
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2. Maxims of the sages, of which there are three collections in our book— 
1. chap.iv.17-v.8. 2. chap. vi. 10-vil.2. 3. chap. x. 2 -xi. 6. 


Some of these maxims are evidently connected together (only they are 
sometimes separated in the present recension of the original, e.g., vii. 14, 
18, 16, 17, 20) ; some even seem to have such a bearing to each other as 
the antiphonies, i.¢., are occasioned by the same idea, but expressed by 
different minds, and we may describe these as anti-maxims (Gegenspriiche); 
as, for example, vii. 1-9; x. 16-19. Most of the maxims, however, are 
now so separated and isolated that all the exertions of commentators have 
failed to connect them with the other portions of the book. Several 
questions suggest themselves upon this point, e.g., How did these maxims 
originate? What connection have they with the assembly of sages? What 
connection with the antiphonies? ‘To what periods are they to be ascribed ? 
or Do they belong to one period? &c., &c. We may perhaps assume that 
the making of such gnomes was assigned to a special sitting of the assembly 
of sages; or that a few singers appeared with some maxims, after a group of 
antiphonies, as a relief; or that the collator who collected and compiled the 
antiphonies sung in the assembly of Jewish sages, also found collections of 
maxims which partly belonged to the same sages, and connected with the 
others as one whole, because they indicated a similarity in composition and 
spirit. The second hypothesis will appear the most probable one, to one 
who regards the present arrangement of this book; and the third, to one 
who has no regard for it. 

3. Hidden questions, or propositions and their solutions. Of this mode of 
treatment, so common among the sages of the East, we have in this book 
only a small collection, namely, vii. 23-vili. 7, where we find two hidden 
questions and their solution. 


The following is Nachtigal’s view of Coheleth:— _ - 


Superscription, chap. i. 1. 
I. Antiphonies, chap. i. 2-iv. 16 


Chorus, ehap. i. 2 


1. (1) chap.i.3-7 = & (11.6.)chap.ii.16,17 15. (V.) chap. iii. 16 - 22 
2. (L. 2.) Sadi: 4 .ouuldeg) 18,19 16. (VL) iv. 1-6 
8.) (ls 1) 19-15) 10%. (1L48,) 20,21 17. (VIL) 7-9 
4. ATED.) 16-48» 111149.) 22,23 18. (VIIL) 10-12 
5, (10: 8). yaad, 2), 12s ao): 4-26) oti) 13-16 
6. (IL. 4.) B20 ud (| aw died 26 

7. (IL. 5.) 12-15 14. (IV,) 9-15 


II. Maxims of the sages, chap. iv. 17- v. 8 


1. chap. iv. 17 2. chap. v. 1-6 3. chap. v. 7, 8 
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Til. Antiphonies, chap. v. 9 - vi. 9 


1. chap. v. 9-11 3. chap. v. 17-19 5. chap. vi. 7-9 
2. 12-16 4. vi. 1-6 
IV. Maxims of the sages, chap. vi. 10 - vii. 22 
1. chap. vi. 10 8. chap. vii. 3, 4 15. chap. vii. 14 
2. 10 9. 5,6 16. 18 
3. 11 10. 7,8 Ly. 15 
4, ii il 9 18. 16,17 
5. 12 12. 10 19. 19 
6 12 13. EDT 20. 20 
7 vii. 12 14, 13 21. 21, 22 
V. Obscure questions, and their solutions, chap. vii. 23 - viii. 7 
1. First Question, with six answers, chap. vii. 23 - viii. 1 
2. Second question, with two solutions, chap. viii. 1-7 
VI. Antiphonies, chap. viii. 8-x. 1. 
1. chap. viii. 8 - 10 5. chap. ix. 1 9. chap. ix. 11, 12 
2 11-13 6. 2-4 10. 13-x. 1 
3. 14, 15 7 4-6 
4 L6SPLy 8 7-10 
VII. Maxims of the sages, chap. x. 2-xi. 6 
1. chap. x. 2 8. chap. x. 11 15. chap. xi. 1 
2 3 9. 12-14 16. 2 
3. 4 10. 14 17. 3 
A, 5 Var 15 18. 4 
a) 6,7 12. 16,17 19. 5 
6 8,9 13. 18,19 20. 6 
Fi 10 14. 20 
VIII. Antiphonies, chap. xi. 7 - xii. 7 
1. chap. x1. 7-8 3. chap. xii. 1, 5 
2. 9, 10 4. 6,7 
Prosaic additions, chap. xii. 8 - 14 
- 1. chap. xii. 8 4, chap. xii 11 7. chap. xii. 12 
2 9 dD. 12 8. 15, 14 
3. 10 6. 12 


1802. — The third volume of Dr. Coke’s commentary, con- 
taining Ecclesiastes, was published in 1802.'_ The commentary 


1 A Commentary on the Holy Bible. By Thomas Coke, LL. D., of the Uni 
versity of Oxford. London, 1802, vol. iii., p. 395, &e. 
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on this book, like that on all the other portions of the Bible, is 
mostly a reprint of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd’s work; and as 
the latter adopted Desvoeux’s view, that the design of the book 
as to prove the immortality of the soul, or rather the necessity of 
another state after this life (see p. 179), the former, of course, 
also espoused it. We could never discover why Dr. Coke so 
unceremoniously appropriated this work, except that he thought 
it more to the glory of God that an exposition on the Bible 
should have the name of a respectable Wesleyan doctor, rather 
than that of a clergyman of the Church of England who had 
died upon the scaffold. 

1804.— The brief notes of Dr. Priestley on Ecclesiastes, 
contained in the second volume of his notes on the Scriptures, 
have the advantage of embodying in a little space the old view, 
that the object of the whole work is to shew the vanity of the 
ordinary pursuits of mankind ; in what the true enjoyment of life 
consists ; and the importance of having a constant respect to God, 
and the laws that he has prescribed to us." We are, however, 
surprised to find that this famous Unitarian doctor, who insisted 
so much upon strictly literal and grammatical exposition and 
criticism, should paraphrase — 


Chap. iii. 21. Who knoweth the spirit of man, de.— What difference is 
there between the breath of life in man, and that which animates a beast, 
except that the one breathes upwards, and the other downwards ? 


1813.— Though Adam Clarke has done nothing towards 
elucidating the design of Coheleth, inasmuch as he adopts the 
opinion of the Turkey merchant,” and of so many others besides, 
that the subject of the book is the chief or sovereign good, which 
man, as a rational and accountable being, should here propose to 
himself ; yet he has done good service in disputing two points 
tenaciously held in England, viz., the penitential character of 


1 Notes on all the Books of Scripture, for the use of the pulpit and private 
families, in four volumes. Northumberland, vol. ii., 1804, p. 279, &e. 
2 Vide supra, p. 183. 
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Solomon as described in this book, and the purity of the diction. 
He says — 


I can by no means adopt the hypothesis, that the book was written by 
Solomon after he was restored from his grievous apostasy. This is an 
assumption that never was proved, and never can be. I[ must say, the 
language and style puzzle me not a little. Chaldaisms and Syriasms are 
certainly frequent in it, and not a few Chaldee words and terminations ; 
and the style is such as may be seen in those writers who lived at or after 
the captivity. If these can be reconciled with the age of Solomon, I have 
no objection; but the attempts that have been made to deny this, and 
overthrow the evidence, are in my view often trifling, and generally 
ineffectual. That Solomon, son of David, might have been the author of the 
whole matter of this, and a subsequent writer put it in his own language, is a 
possible case; and, were this to be allowed, it would solve all difficulties," 


1818.—The view, that this book treats on the sovereign good, is 
also entertained by Umbreit, in his commentary, which he charac- 
terises as Coheleth, the wise king’s struggles of the soul.” The only 
novelty about this production is the arbitrary way in which the 
author transposes the text. According to him the order is this — 


chap. 1. L-v.8 chap. x. 11 chap. ix. 
vill. 2-19 vii. 7,19 x. 1-3, 12-15, 
vi. 1-12 viii. 1 4-7,16,19,18, 
vii. 1-10, 13,11 vii. 14, 15, 16, 20 8, 9, 17, 20 
xe, 0 17, 18, 21-29 Xl. 
vii. 12 vili. 14-17 xii. 


Adopting this, he assures us we shall be all right. 

1821.— We do not wonder that Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, in his 
Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, should still adhere to the 
traditional opinion, that this book contains Solomon’s repent- 
ance ; that “we behold him here, after a temporary apostasy 
trom the Lord God of Israel, ‘ confessing, and forsaking, and 


finding mercy ;’ we behold him returning from the broken and 


1 The Holy Bible, with a commentary and critical notes. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D., F.S.A., &c. London, 1846, vol. iii., p. 2524. 

2 Das Buch welthes in der Meihe der altteftamentlichen Sebriften den Namen 
, Worte Koheleth’s” tragt, behandelt fein andres Thema, als diefes: Was ift 
Des Menfchen hochftes Gut?  RKobheleth’s des weifen Konigs SGeelenfamyf oder 
philofopbhifthe Betrachtungen itber das hodchfte Gut, yon Friedrich Wilhelm Carl 
Umbreit. Gotha, 1818, p. 10. 
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empty cisterns of the world to the Fountain of living water." 
Dr. Wardlaw does not pretend to be critical; and when he 
does go out of his homiletic province, to correct the authorised 
version, he is generally wrong: 

1822.— But we are astonished that Mr. Holden, in his 
elaborate work, should have altogether ignored the remark of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, that 7 never was and never can be proved 
that Solomon wrote this book after he was restored from his 
grievous apostasy ; and should still maintain, that “‘ when, by the 
grace of that Almighty Being whom he had offended, Solomon was 
made sensible of his transgression, he became a sincere penitent, 
and published to the world the evidence of a broken and contrite 
heart in the book of Ecclesiastes.” * He says — 

The leading object of the Ecclesiastes is an inquiry into the Sovereign 
Good, which the author conducts upon the plan of first proving what does 
not constitute it, though too often regarded in that light by the folly of man- 
kind; and, in the next place, shewing that it consists in Wisdom, or Religion, 
which, for that reason, is highly extolled. The bock, in fact, may be 


considered as designed to praise and recommend True Wisdom to the 
observance of men, as the only real and permanent good.° 


Mr. Holden, moreover, tells us, that Solomon has divided the 
book into two parts and thirty-three sections. 

Part IL, which extends from 1. 2 to vi. 9, is taken up in 
demonstrating the vanity of all earthly conditions, occupations, 
and pleasures, and consists of the following nineteen sections : — 


Sec. 1. The vanity of all earthly things. . chap. i. 2 
2. The unprofitableness of human labour, and the 
transitoriness of human life § ; sy Ties > UL 
3. The vanity of laborious inquiries into the ways and 
works of man. . : : - “112-18 
4. Luxury and pleasure are only vanity and vexation 
of spirit . ; 3 : . eae |e ok | 


1 Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., 2 vols. 
Glasgow, 1821. Second edition, 1838, vol. i., p. 7. 

2 An Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rey. George 
Holden, M.A. London, 1822, p. Ixxiy. 

3 Ibid., p. \xxii. 


Sec. 


10. 


18. 


19. 
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5. Though the wise excel fools, yet, as death happens 


to them both, human learning is but vanity 


. The vanity of human labour, in leaving it they 


know not to whom 


. The emptiness of sensual enjoyments 
. Though there is a proper time for the execution of all 


human purposes, yet are they useless and vain ; 
the Divine counsels, however, are immutable 


. The vanity of human pursuits proved from the 


wickedness prevailing in courts of justice, con- 
trasted with the righteous judgment of God 

Though life, considered in itself, is vanity (for men 
die as well as beasts), yet, in the end, it will be 
very different with the an of man and that of 
beasts 


. Vanity is increased sine men by Bppresion 
. The vanity of prosperity 
. The vanity of folly, or of arse: the <a = 


True Wisdom 


. The vanity of covetousness 
. Though society has its advantages, yet foo 


and empire are but vanity 


. Errors in the performance of Divine aia, ae 


render it vain and unprofitable . 


. The vanity of murmuring at injustice ; for, oe 


the oppression of the poor and the perversion of 
judgment greatly prevail, they do not escape the 
notice of the Almighty 

The vanity of riches, with an “dante as to the 
moderate enjoyment of them 

The vanity of avarice 
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ii. 12-17 
li. 18-23 
ii. 24-26 


iii. 1 - 14 


ili. 15 - L7 


vy. 10-20 
vi. 1-9 


Part I1., which extends from vi. 10 to xii. 14, is occupied in 


eulogising wisdom ; in describing its nature, its excellence, and 


its beneficial effects; and consists of the following fourteen 
sections : — 


Sec. 20. Since all human designs, labours, and enjoyments 


eile 


are vain, it is natural to enquire, What is good 
for man? What is his Supreme Good ? 


The answer is contained in the remainder of the 
book. 


The praise of character and reputation 


vi. 10-12 


Vii, i 
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22. Affliction improves the heart, and exalts the cha- 

racter of the wise : vil. 2-10 
23. The excellence of Wisdom . vii. il -14 
24. An objection, with the answer - Vii. 15- viii. 7 
25. The evil of wickedness shews the advantage of True 

Wisdom . vill. 8-13 
26. An objection, with the answer ey 14-ix. 1 
27. An objection, with the answer ix. 2-x. 17 
28. The banefulness of sloth x 18 
29. The power of wealth me 19 
30. An exhortation against speaking ae of slapanities eK 20 
31. Exhortation to charity and benevolence xi. 1-10 
32. An exhortation to the early cultivation of “Seine 

habits mn. 1-4 
33. The conclusion xii. 8-14 


Mr. Holden’s commentary is one of the best productions on 
Ecclesiastes in our language. 

1823. — The ordinary divergency of opinion is again relieved 
by an extraordinary discovery of D. Gottlieb Philipp Christian 
Kaiser, Professor in Erlangen. He assures us that’ the lives of 
the kings of the house of David, from Solomon down to Zedekiah, 
are positively and plainly chronicled in this book in strict order, 
a fact which not one of all the translators or commentators for 
two thousand years has even as much as faintly dreamt of ; that 
the overthrow of the Jewish state is pragmatically balanced in itt ; 
and that, through this historic key alone, is every chief difficulty 
removed from the way of interpreting this book. Kaiser says* — 

We have here an unknown kind of oriental poetry, an allegorico- 


historico-didactic poem, which connects, in a veiled and collective manner, 
the spirit of historic pragmatism of the Hebrews and Jews, and which 


1 Reiner dev auf uns gefommenen Ucbherfeser und WAusleger, als folcher, feit 
2,000 Sahren abndete, da in dem Buche das Leben der Oavidifthen Konige yon 
Galomo bis Bedefia in ftrenger Ordnung febr flar und beftimint gezeichnet, 
der Umftur; des jitdifthen SGtaates darin pragmatifth erwogen und durch diefen 
hiftorifthen Sehliiffel jede Haupt-Gehwierigfeit der Uuslegung befeitiget wirr.— 
Koheleth, das Collectipum der Davidifthen Kontge in Serufalem, ein hifto- 
rifthes Lehrgedicht itber den Usmfturz des fitdifthen Staates, yon D. Gottlieb 
— Philipp Chriftian Kaifer. Erlangen, 1823, p. v. 

2 Wir Lernen wielmehr hier eine noc) unbefannte Dichtungsart des Orients 
fennen, ein allegorifth-viftorifthes Lebrgedicht, welches verfihletert und coflec- 
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gives us occasionally really important solutions of the secret history of 
the Jewish kings, e.g., the conduct of Josiah towards the Egyptian king 
Necho. Moreover, through this key we also gain something in a dogmatic 
point of view, inasmuch as every stumbling-block disappears, and the author 
of Coheleth appears throughout consistently to attack unbelief and luxury ; 
some of his remarks being ironical and satirical, as is evident from his calling 
the poem a satire in xii. 11. 


Kaiser divides the book into sixteen sections — 


Sec. 1. Contains the prologue r ; ip, CHAD. Ie k= 
2. The life of Soiomon : : . ee i Pi 
3. Contains the complaint about Solomon's successors, 


Jeroboam, king of Israel, and Rehoboam and 


Abijam, kings of Judah : : . ii, 12-26 
4, The life of King Asa : : : . iii. 1-15 
5. The life of Jehoshaphat : . . iii. 16-22 
6. The life of Jehoram - : p . iv.1-6 
7. King Ahaziah and Queen Athaliah . ee A ea IP 
&. Kings Joash and Amaziah . : 5 oy IO 
9. The life of Uzziah . : : : Se tve ewe Lo 
10. Contrast between Jotham and Ahaz, to the advan- 
tage of the former . : 3 . vi. 1-12 
11. Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Ammon .- é aries! 
12. Reflections on Josiah : - vil. 15 - viii. 13 


13. Gives the collective expression of the assembly 
with regard to the above-named sovereigns, 
especially with regard to Josiah and his succes- 


sors, as well as the end of Jehoahaz : . Vili. 14-ix. 10 
14. The life and end of Jehoiakim , : ae lexe 
15. Reign of Jeboiachin and Zedekiah . : ie See | 
16. Conclusion . : J : : ~ Xt. 9x7, 14 


The following specimen of Kaiser’s interpretation of chap. il. 
16 -iv. 12, comprising the lives of three kings, will shew how 
he overcame the most difficult portion of this book :— 


tivifeh den Geift des hiftorifrhen Pragmatismus der Hebraer und Suden con- 
centrirt, und hie und da wirklich wichtige auffehliffe iber die gehetime Gefthichte 
der jiidifcen Konige ertheilt, 3.€. uber das Benehmen des Sofia gegen den 
egyptifchen Konig Necho.  Dogmatifd fallt durch den hiftorifchen Schliffel aud 
aller AnftoB weg und der Verfaffer des RKoheleths bleibt fic) in der moralifchen 
Hefimpfung des Unglaubens und des Lurus durdy und pur gleich; mance 
feiner Ueufferungen find Sronie und Perfiflage, wie er denn felbft fein Gedicht 
R. vii. 11 cin Spottgedicht nennt, Pp. xiii., xiv. 
2D 
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THe Lire oF JEHOSHAPHAT, chap. iii. 16- 22. 


ili. 16. And, moreover, I saw, de.—-y is primarily the infinitive, and 
means in returning, turning back, moreover. It is here equivalent to *n2¥, 
I turned, I became a successor, or the kingdom turned, underwent a change in 
government, vide infra, iv. 1, and the explanation thereupon. Jehoshaphat 
succeeded Asa in Judah. 

Under the sun, i.e., in a kingdom; here it means in the dominion of the 
ten tribes, or of Israel, as Jehoshaphat lived at the time when Ahab was 
king over Israel. Jezebel, Ahab’s idolatrous wife from Sidon, wrote false 
letters in the name of Ahab, and got unprincipled boys, who gave false 
witness against Naboth, that he blasphemed God and the king. Whereupon 
Naboth was stoned, and Ahab confiscated his vineyard (1 Kings xvi. 29, &c., 
xxi.) Then Elijah prophesied of Ahab: ‘In the place where dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine ;” and of Jezebel: 
“The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” Both these were 
fulfilled. Jehoshaphat lived to see the tragical end of Ahab, and took part 
in the war which the latter waged against the Syrians, and in which he 
perished, and Jehoshaphat escaped with great difficulty. Immediately after 
this war, in which Ahab received the reward of unrighteous judgment and 
of unjust possessions, Jehoshaphat set up righteous judgment and judges 
in Israel, and said to the judges, “Take heed what ye do, for ye judge not 
for man, but for the Lord” (2 Chron. xix. 1-6). 

17. God shall judge, éc. —'This refers to the name Jehoshaphat, navi, 
which signifies Jehovah judges. His name itself may also have reminded 
him of his duty to institute righteous judgment. NomMEN ET OMEN HABUIT. 
Dw, there, i.e., in the place of judgment. ‘There is no necessity, with 
Houbigant and Ddéderlein, to alter the reading. 

18. I suid in my heart, de. — Are the sons of men (the rulers) beasts to 
themselves ? do they make themselves beasts? The corpse of Jezebel, 
which was thrown down from the window and eaten by the dogs, became a 
m2), carcase, a beast, though she was the daughter of a king (2 Kings ix. 34). 
According to verse 37 of the same chapter, her carcase became ‘“‘ as dung 
upon the face of the field in the portion of Jezreel,” referring to 2298, which 
signifies no dung. Isaiah speaks with fearful earnestness of this circum- 
stance (v. 23-25), and probably Ps. xlix., in which the word 7972 is used 
of man (ver. 14), was composed on this event. Comp. also ver. 5; Ezra, 
viii. 29; Sirach xl. 3-8. The forty-ninth Psalm was copied for the sons of 
Korah; and at the time of Jehoshaphat they sang songs, according to 
2 Chron. xx. 19." The eighty-fifth Psalm, too, was composed with reference 
to Jehoshaphat’s upholding justice ; comp. ver. 11 - 14. 

19. PX WOTAT PD OWT AID has rightly been rendered by Van der Palm, 
neque de homine plus reliquum est (erat), quam de bestia. It refers to the fact, 
that of the body of Jezebel, only the skull, hands, and feet were left. This 
historical reference does away with the dispute, whether the author could 
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have uttered in vexation anything which is dogmatically not true. He has 
simply narrated a historical event. In verses 21 and 22, however, he 
speaks ironically, in the name of a collective king, whose principles were 
not firm. 

20, All go to one place. — Here, too, many have thought that it is asserted 
that everything is of dust, whereas it still refers to the history of Ahab and 
Jezebel, to which allusion is also made in Isa. v. 28 - 25, “ which justify the 
wicked . . . . and their blossom shall goupas dust . . . . their 
carcases are as dung in the midst of the streets.” In this sense the word 
dust also occurs in the sequel, chap. xii. 7 (i.e., as the extinction of the royal 
dignity); compare also 1 Kings xxi. 2], where the destruction of Ahab is 
spoken of. 

21. Who knoweth.— Some have endeavoured to find epicurean sentiments 
in this verse, whereas the very reverse is what he taught The sense is: I 
(collective-king, not the author of this book) thought it sometimes uncertain, 
especially at this awful event, whether the spirit of man goes upwards (2. e., 
to God), and has an advantage over the spirit of beasts. The author him- 
self says the very reverse, in xii. 7. 

22. Wherefore I perceive.— Therefore I thought that sensual pleasure is 
good, because no one could know what shall be after this life. This is 
again ironically spoken, respecting the unbelief of leaders who are the 
source of luxury. 


Tae Lire or Jenoram, chap. iv. 1-6. 


Chap. iv. 1. And I turned. — 722) means, my dominion got another ruler 
(comp. 1 Kings ii. 15), the kingdom has changed hands (1 Chron. xi. 
14. 23; and supra, ii. 20). Commentators incorrectly render it adverbially, 
i.e., L considered again, &e. 

Oppression, ¢e.—Jehoram commenced his reign by killing his six brothers, 
to whom their father Jehoshaphat had given fortified cities, 2 Chron. xxi. 1, 
&e.; 2 Kings, viii. 16, &c. 

2. And I praised, dc. —12 is a verbal adjective, construed with 2, and 
denotes esteemed happier; the Sept. exneza, better Symmachus euaxapica, 
Thus Creesus exclaimed upon the stake, in the words of Solomon, ‘‘ No one 
is to be esteemed happy before his death!” Plut. vit. Sol. 

4, Again I considered. — 827, jealousy, is fear for the rule of his brothers. 

5. The fool (023) Jehoram also served idols. Besides, he was a fool 
because he entangled his own hands, that is, did not unite himself with his 
brethren. Comp. 737 iii. 5- 

He ate his own flesh, that is, executed his own brothers. Compare Judges 
ix. 2, where a brother is called the flesh (73) of his brother; ~-and also the 
phrase, to eat the flesh of a people, Micah iii. 3. Relations by blood are 
called in Scripture the same flesh, because of their kindred stock. 

6. Better a handful, ée.— Jehoram had nothing but travail and vexation 
of spirit and conscience by his bad earthly gain. The Edomites and Libnah 
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revolted against him; the Philistines and the Bedouin Arabs took away all 
his substance, his wives, and his sons, except Ahaziah; and he died of a 
loathsome and sore disease in his bowels, probably dysentery, and was not 
buried in the sepulchre of the kings. 


Kina AwAzIAH AND QUEEN ATHALIAH, chap. iv. 7-12. 


7. And I turned, &c.— A new vanity! a new misfortune in the kingdom! 

8. There is one, &c. (28 PS) Ws). — Ahaziah was the only remaining son 
of Jehoram ; Jehu raised himself to the throne of Israel, and not only killed 
the King of Israel, but Ahaziah, also, who reigned only one year; and we 
are told, in 2 Chron. xxii. 9, that none of the house of Ahaziah could again 
become king ; comp. 2 Kings viii. 25. 

He hath neither son nor brother (19 ps 78) }2 02).— Athaliah, the mother of 
Ahaziah, destroyed all the seed-royal which remained in Judab ; no son, no 
brother of Ahaziah could immediately succeed him ; his mother, Athaliah, 
undertook the government. However, a son of Ahaziah, twelve years old, 
was secretly obtained. But Ahaziah had no advantage from his restlessness, 
wherewith he betook himself to the covenant with Israel, and the war with 
the Syrians. 

9. Two are better than one. —To preserve the royal family, a covenant 
was made in the meantime. Jehoiada, the high priest, took Jehoshabeath, 
the sister of King Ahaziah, to wife; the same hid the child Joash, and 
her husband made a covenant with— 1. The captains; 2. The Levites 
and priests, as well as the guards; 3. The heads of the families. After 
the ambitious woman, Athaliah, had reigned six years, the plan to put 
Joash upon the throne was carried out. ‘The high priest received for it “a 
good reward” throughout his life; he was already ninety years old when he 
carried out this plan, and reached the age of a hundred and thirty years, 
and, out of gratitude, was buried among the kings (2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16). 

10. For if they fall, de. — 07, to raise up, is also used in the sense of 
preserving, a ruler or generation (2 Sam. vii. 12). ‘*8) must be taken for 
x), and when; comp. 8 Codd. Kenn. and Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talm. et 
Rabb., and infra, vi. 6 ; in this case the 7 in 7787 will appear more appre- 
priate, i.¢., but if it should happen that the solitary one falls. 

ll. Again, if two lie together. — This refers to the marriage of the aged 
Jehoiada with the king’s sister. Commentators, not knowing this historical 
sense, and in keeping with their finding general lessons throughout this 
book, regard this as a commendation of married life, with which, however, 
the following proverb does not at all agree. 

12. And if one prevail. — A third portion of those who committed perjury 
posted themselves in the Temple, another third beset the royal palace, and 
another stood at the gate; and the people were only allowed to be in the outer 
courts. Joash, who was hid in the Temple, was anointed; Athaliab, the 
idolatrous Israelitish princess, was slain; and the prince was led to the 
palace and to the throne amidst the rejoicings of the people (2 Chron. xxiii. 
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2 Kings xi.) The throne was preserved for the rightful sovereign by the 
efforts of the high priest ; but never did a high priest seat himself upon the 
throne in the time of the kings. 


Notwithstanding the ingenuity and learning displayed by 
Kaiser, we do not think that he has ever succeeded in inducing 
any one to adopt his theory. 

~~» 1826. — After tracing these ingenious conceits, it is cheering 
to come to Ewald, whose four pages on Coheleth, subjoined to 
his work on the Song of Solomon, contain more critical acumen, 
and a clearer view of the true design of this book, than many a 
bulky volume noticed in this sketch. He says *— 


The author, who is utterly unknown to us, was a pious Israelite —as is 
evident from traces in this book—whose heart was greatly touched with 
the sufferings of his brethren, and who felt himself compelled to impart 
unto them his well-meant written counsel under these oppressions. But he 
had no practice in writing, and it seems as if this book was his first 
production, the style being so little developed and compressed, and there 
being so little connection in the flow of his thoughts. ‘The words are never 
strictly measured; the author frequently expresses himself too strongly, in 
the heat of his discourse ; he frequently does not carry through his thought, 
and only hints at what is in his mind, and thus continually struggles with 
his thoughts and words. Hence the first and greatest obscurity, which, 
however, disappears when we become thoroughly acquainted with the mind 
of the venerated author. The author lived after the exile (I suppose about 


' Der uns vollig unbefannte Verfaffer war, nach den Spuren feines Buchs 
gu fchliefen, ein frommer Sfraclit, deffen Herz bet den Leiden feiner Mitbriider 
Bewegt ward und der ihnen fehriftlich feinen wohl{meinenden Rath fiir die Drangfale 
der Gegenwart mitzutheilen fic) gedrungen fithlte. Wher tm Sehreiben war er 
wenig geitht; faft fcheint er diefe Schrift zuerft gefthrieben zu haben: fo wenig 
gebildet und gedrangt ift die Sprache und fo wenig zufammenhangend der Flug 
der Gedanfen. Die Worte find nie ftreng abgemeffen; oft driidt der Verfaffer 
eine Gentens imt Feuer der Rede zu ftarf aus, oft fiihrt er den Gedanfen nicht 
pollftindig durc und deutet nur an, was in feinem Gnnern tft; und fo fampft 
ev beftandig mit feinen Gedanfen und Worten. Daher die erfte und grofite 
Dunkelheit, die fich indeB hebt, wenn man fich mit dem Geifte des ehriviirdigen 
BVerfaffers ganz vertraut gemacht hat. Und diefer Verfaffer Lebte nach dem 
Exit (Mash meiner Vermuthung etwa 100 Sabhr yon Aferander), in einer 
fummeryollen, Geift und Kérper niederdritcenden Zeit, unter Der Tyrannet 
ithermiithiger Herrfther, umgeben yon Versiweifelnden und Srrenden. 

Unter folchen Umftanden febte der fronmme Berfaffer. Er wollte das Ungluc 
wenn nicht heben, doc Lindern, indem er feinen Mitbritdern heilfame Bor- 
fichtsregel(n fiir die gegenwartige Sehreckenszett bietet. Er rath sur Geduld 
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a hundred years before Alexander), in a time of mental and bodily oppres- 
sion, under the tyranny of overbearing rulers, and was surrounded by 
desponding and erring people. He was therefore anxious, if not to remove, 
at least to mitigate their misfortunes, by offering salutary precautions to his 
brethren for those fearful times. He recommends them patience and endurance, 
caution and wisdom ; he denounces rebellion and the expression of too liberal 
sentiments ; but, above all, he directs his readers to a sincere fear of God, and 
to the thought that God will one day judge everything, and rectify that which 
is perplexing here upon earth; he finally advises them not to despond over 
their misfortunes, but to enjoy life with a cheerful heart and gratitude to 
God, before old age approaches with all its infirmities. 


—. 1827.—Henzius maintains that? the sacred writer shews in this 
book that course which weak man, who is unable to see through 
the intricacies of human life, ought to pursue, that he may be 
happy, in the midst of so much inconstancy and vanity as are 
attached to all things. Being persuaded that God is supreme 
ruler of the world, and that he provides with supreme wisdom for 
the affairs of man, and hoping for the immortality of the soul, he 
submits that we should enjoy and endure, with a pious resolution, 
whatever blessings and evils this present life brings with it, as 
ordained by God ; and that we should endeavour, with every 
effort, to keep the laws of God in our various conditions of life. 


und 3um Ausharren, zur Vorficht und Klugheit; er tadelt die Empsrung und 
gu freien Reden; yor allem aber Leitet er feine Lefer gu einer echten Furdht 
Gottes und zu dem Gedanfen, daf Gott einft alles rvichten und dag auf Erden 
Ungleiche ebnen werde ; er empfiehlt endlich, fich der gu grofen Befimmernif 
liber Das gegenwartige Unglict zu entfhlagen, und Lieber die Zeit des Lebens, 
beyor das hohe Wlter mit feinen Schwachen fomme, froh und mit Dank gegen 
Gott gu gentefen. —DOas Hobelied Galomo’s tuberfest mit Cinleitung, Anmer- 
fungen nnd einem Anhang iiber den Prediger yon Or. Georg Heinrich Auguft 
Ewald, pp. 152, 153,154. Géttingen, 1826. 

' Agit auctor in hoe libro de ratione, quam homo debilis, qui vite human 
implicitas difficultates clare perspicere minime possit, sequi debeat, ut in omnium 
rerum tanta inconstantia atque vanitate felix evadat. Persuasum sibi habens, 
Deum O. M. summum esse mundi rectorem summaque sapientia humanis rebus 
providere, anim vero immortalitatem sperans tantum et verisimilem potius 
ducens quam certam in hane abit sententiam; pia mente fruenda esse atque 
toleranda que presens vita afferat bona et mala, tanquam a Deo immissa, sum- 
meque contendendum, ut in omnibus vite conditionibus leges divine obser- 
ventur. — Progr. quo libri Ecclesiastee argumenti brevis adumbratio continetur. 
Dorpat., 1827. 
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1830. — According to Rosenmiiller,* the design of the book is 
to propound the sovereign good, which consists in enjoying the 
present life with a tranquil mind, and in leading a virtuous and 
ptous life, so as to please God. Like many others, he divides 
the book into two parts; the first part (i. 2—iv. 6) depicts the 
vanity of all earthly things, and the second (iv. 7 —xii. 7) 
shews what man ought to do by this vanity, to which is added an 
epilogue (xu. 8-14), giving a summary of the whole doctrine. 

1831. — Késter submits that this book is* an oriental lecture 
to young men on that which is permanent in the vanity of earthly 
things. 

He divides the book into four sections, with a prologue and 
epilogue : — 


ProtoavueE (chap. i. 2-11).— Looking at the general vanity of earthly 
things, the question arises, What abiding thing has man? (ver. 2, 3) since 
generations come and go like the sun, wind, and rivers (4-7), and nothing 
really new takes place upon the earth (8 - 11). 

Section [. (chap. i. 12-iii. 22) treats upon the question, What is best, 
considering the vanity of that which is earthly? Or, What is absolute good ? 

Section II. (iv. L-vi. 12).— Which is the better of two opposite 
things? Or, What is relative good? 

Section IIT. (vii. 1-ix. 16). — The true wisdom of life in general. 

Section IV. (ix. 17 -xii. 8).— ‘The true wisdom of life in the particular 
conditions of life. 


? Tum vero docet, suammum bonum homini in eo ponendum esse, cum ut vita 
presente animo tranquilo suaque sorte contento fruatur, tum, ut pietati et virtuti 
studeat, quo propitium sibi reddat summum numem. 

Ecclesiast liber duabus potissimum partibus absolvitur, quarum prior (cap. 
i.-iv. 16) in demonstranda vanitate rerum mundanarum et human inprimis 
vite versatur, atque pleraque que homines moliuntur studia inania et fluxa esse 
ostendit; posterior (cap. iv. 17-xii. 7) quidnam hominibus in hac vita inprimis 
spectandum studendumque sit docet, regulasques vite recte instituende vitio- 
rumque cayendorum ex vite human observatione tradit. Additur Epilogus 
(cap. xii. 8-14) qui et hujus libri usum commendat, et omnis in illo tradite 
doctrine: summam brevi complectitur.— Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmilleri Scholia 
in Vetus Testamentum, Partis none, volumen secundum.  Lipsiw, 1830, 
pp- 9. 10. 18. 

2 Eine morgenlandifthe Rede an die Gugend, tiber das Bleibende in der 
Nichtigfeit der irdifthen Dinge.— Das Buch Hiob und der Prediger Galomo’s 
yon Dr. Friedrich Burchard Kofter.  GSGehleswig, 1831, p. 116. 
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ErtLocuE (xii. 9-14). — The strivings of the Preacher to compile syste- 
matically wise maxims both for himself and others (9-11). The young man 
is therefore to follow these maxims only, and learn their main import 
(12-14). 


_= 1836.— According to Knobel," the design of Coheleth is to 
shew the nothingness of human life and efforts, and to impart and 
inculcate directions relative to it. He divides the book into 
two parts, one partia/, and the other theoretical ; and, with the 
caution that we must not be too strict in tracing a logical 
sequence and plan, as the author was not very particular about 
it, he gives the following analysis of its contents : — 


Part I. THEorRETIcaL (i. 2-iv. 16).—Coheleth begins with the theme 
of the whole book, that all is vanity (i. 2), and then proposes the question, 
What is the value of human efforts (3)? But, instead of giving a direct 
answer, he describes the permanent, fixed, unchangeable, and ever-returning 
course of things, to shew that the efforts of man to affect the course of 
things ordered and governed from above are ineffectual and vain (4-11). 
He also expresses this view about things generally (14), and illustrates it 
by two examples from his own experience, viz., striving after wisdom 
(12-18), and exertion for pleasure, pronouncing both these kinds of human 
efforts vain, because they cannot secure lasting good (chap. 11.) Whereupon 
he explains himself further about the cause of this state of things: all 
efforts are vain, because man is dependent upon time and circumstances, 
which God has powerfully and unalterably ordered in a fixed course 
(iit. 1-15). But perhaps moral and immoral efforts may have a certain 
effect, and therefore they are not altogether vain, and if the effect is not in 
this world, perhaps in that which is to come? This, however, is doubtful 
(iii. 16-iv. 3). The main principle deduced from this fruitlessnes of human 
efforts, thus established and traced to its origin, is, that we are not to be too 
zealous in our efforts, nor be guilty of the contrary (4-12), since even our 
best exertions are temporary in their result, and are soon forgotten, which 
shews their vanity (iv. 13 - 16). 

Part II. is Pracricat (iv. 17-xii. 7), and shews how the conduct of 
man ought to be regulated according to the above theory of life. It opens 
with directions about the practice of religion, visiting the temple, sacrifice, 
prayer, vows (iv. 17-v. 6). To this are joined directions about gain, 


™Demnach wollte Koheleth die Nichtigfeit des menfthlichen Lebens und Strebens 
nachweifen und eine darauf begitgliche Lebens-anweifung erthetlen und ein- 
fharfen. —Commentar iiber das Buch Koheleth yon Auguft Knobel. Leipzig, 
1836, p. 39. 
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enjoyment of earthly goods; he then speaks of covetousness and avarite ; 
the advantage and disadvantage of earthly goods; the misfortunes which 
come upon man in consequence of wealth, wherewith he has not even been 
satisfied, or of which he can take away nothing when he dies, &c., &e. In 
short, earthly goods are the theme (v. 7-vi. 12). Hereupon follow 
directions about true wisdom and morality, contrasting therewith their 
opposites ; moderate zeal, patience, contentment, and a conduct void of any 
impropriety whatsoever, are recommended ; whilst sensual enjoyment, 
revelry, impatience, discontentment, and every sort of improper dealing, 
are repudiated. And lastly, he shews where immorality mostly abounds 
(vii. 1-29). To this are joined further directions about political conduct ; 
every enterprise against the ruler is censured, because, if he is bad, he will 
be punished from above (viii. 1-15). Coheleth adheres for the present 
to the last thought, and treats, in a digression, upon the incomprehensible 
and unchangeable government of God, who lets the same thing happen to 
all men alike, so that no human efforts have those results which are 
calculated upon and expected (vill. 16-x. 8). Whereupon he returns to 
rulers, gives his opinion of them and their dealings, and proposes rules by 
which to regulate our conduct towards them (x. 4-20). The last practical 
directions are about benevolence, which is recommended (xi. 1-6). Having 
thus given us rules for all the exigencies of life, Coheleth inculcates once 
more very impressively the main principle, that we are cheerfully to enjoy life, 
but not without the fear of God (xi. 7-xii. 7), and repeats his theme (8). 


Knobel’s commentary is one of the most elaborate and 
thorough productions on Coheleth. 

1837.— In his translation of Coheleth, Ewald had now an 
opportunity of developing somewhat more fully the opinion 
about the origin and design of this book, which he briefly had 
propounded in the appendix to the Song of Songs eleven years 
before, already noticed, p. 205. The object of Coheleth, according 
to him,’ és to admit cordially all that is true about the condition of 
his own times, and the limitedness of man generally, be it ever so 
bitter or sad ; and also to discover that which is good, furthering, 
imperishable, as well as acceptable to the will of God, in the midst 


' Die Aufgabe war, alles Wahre itber den Zuftand jener Zeit und die 
Refthranttheit des Menfchen iberhaupt, und ware es auch noc fo bitter und 
fchiene es noch fo traurig, ganz der Wahrheit nach zugebend, dennoch das mitten 
im irdifthen Weehfel, Unverlierbare fo wie dem gottlichen Willen WAngemeffene 
gu erforfchen und als das Wahre Gut des menfehlichen Lebens Flar gu begetdh- 
nen. —GSpriiche Galomo’s, Kohelet yon Heinrich Ewald,  Géttingen, 1837, 
p. 183. 
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of earthly changeableness, instability, and suffering, and set it 
clearly before us as the real good of human life. He says — 


As a new truth is here to be established in opposition to so many vain 
views and efforts, Coheleth is introduced as seeking and discovering the 
permanent good for man. He advances certain truths respecting the 
relation of things to God, and then compares therewith the different views 
and efforts of men, and finds much that is vain and empty. Though he 
tries and investigates all things, turning indefatigably to every side of the 
examination and perception, he does not the less strictly observe the great 
deficiencies and faults of his own times, and causes the voice of dissatisfaction 
and despair loudly to be heard about them. But, dissatisfied therewith, and 
seeking above all to impart peace and consolation, he quickly changes from 
an observing inquirer into an instructing and counseling senior friend, and 
to our great surprise advances the most beautiful maxims about caution 
and patience, fidelity and thoughtful industry. Not perfectly satisfied and 
satisfying, however, even with these detached wise maxims and admonitions, 
he at last concludes, from his observations, experiments, and researches, 
that there is no other lasting good for man than serene joy in God, 
comprising as it does everything else. 


> Ewald, like Koster, divides the book into four parts, or 


discourses — 


Discourse I. (i. 2-ii. 26).— The speaker starts here simply with the 
vanity of all worldly things, and glances at the historical experience of 
Solomon. ‘his is the most sad and melancholy portion of the whole work. 

Discourse II. (iii. 1- vi. 9).— Here, too, he starts with the order of 
worldly things, and establishes the main theme from the disturbances in the 
then world, and begins already to intersperse it with soothing maxims. 

Discourse III. (vi. 10-viii. 15).— He also establishes the main theme, 
from the inability of wisdom to solve the problems of life. 

Discourse LY. (viii. 16-xii. 8).—The main theme is now completely 
finished, amidst references to the frequently despised wisdom, whereupon 
follows immediately the undisturbed admonition to lay hold of this as the 
demonstrated supreme and lasting good. 

A Posrscript (xii. 9-14) gives some explanations about the author and 


the book. 
Ewald’s masterly translation and analysis of this book are 


accompanied by a few meagre and comparatively unimportant 
notes. 


1838. —A very elaborate article on “ The Philosophy of 


Ecclesiastes,” appeared in the American Biblical Repository for 
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1838, by Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, the well-known author of the 
critical grammar of the Hebrew language. He entertains a 
similar view of the book to that of Piscator (vide supra, p. 123), 
viz., that its design is to ascertain and exhibit the obligations of 
man to himself, to his fellow-man, and to God.’ The Hebrew 
grammarian thus philosophises upon the object of the book : — 


When the mind, intent on investigating all the relations of life, goes 
onwards in its activity, without first examining into and ascertaining its 
own powers, in order thereby to regulate its demands and decisions, it is 
liable to fall into a scepticism whose effects on practical life are exceedingly 
hurtful. Thus, the man who has resolved to subject life to a rigid scrutiny ; 
to ascertain with precision the obligations of man to himself, to his fellow- 
man, and to God; and to institute a minute inquiry into his future fate, 
with the view of adjusting his life and actions accordingly, may easily, in 
forming his conclusions, strike into a wrong path, which, instead of 
conducting him to the haven of contentment, may lead to his eternal 
destruction: unless he first resolves to ascertain the extent of the powers 
of his mind, that he may know what, as man, he may expect to attain, and 
then set bounds to his endeavours by selecting some definite object of 
pursuit. For, by entering thus unprepared on his examination of nature 
and life, whenever he met with the reverse of that which he had hoped to 
find true, or whenever he came to the knowledge of the many unaccountable 
contradictions and apparently inexplicable enigmas which exist in nature, 
in the fate of man, and in the relations of man to his Creator, he would 
either be induced to regard the world as a vale of misery, and consequently 
drag out his useless life in hopeless discontent ; or, disheartened by the 
constantly recurring obstacles to his progress presented by the revolving 
course of events, he would deny the existence of everything exalted in 
nature, and thus degrade himself to a level with the brutes. To set bounds 
to this sinful endeavour, and to warn mankind of the danger attendant 
upon it, appear to have been the principal aim of the author of this book. 
Tn order to execute his arduous undertaking in the most effectual manner 
possible, he adopted, and with great propriety, the Socratic, or sceptical 
method of induction. The main feature of this method consists in a 
suspension of the final decision until the truth has been rendered perfectly 
evident, and the writer has it in his power to make assertions that shall be 
incontrovertible; hence it is the most perfect mode of attaining absolute 
certainty that can be conceived. In this manner it is that the author of 
Ecclesiastes institutes his examination into the powers of the human mind, 
which he carries to such fearful lengths that reason itself threatens to totter 
from its throne. All this is done in order to test its strength, and to bound 


1 Biblical Repository, vol. xii., 1838, p. 197, seq. 
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its sphere of action accordingly, to the end that it may not run in danger, 
from the impossibility of comprehending the highest phenomena in nature, 
of introducing into practical life the errors which are the result of such 
imperfect conceptions. And at last he arrives at the conclusion, that as 
reason can know itself in the form of human reason alone, it is utterly 
unable to penetrate the ultimate designs of the Deity, or even all the secrets 
of his works in nature, viz., that it can never succeed in discovering all the 
hidden powers which are constantly at work in the world; and that, 
consequently, man has no right to complain of the apparent contradictions 
he meets with, much less to suffer himself to be led by them into error? 


Nordheimer intended this article to be an introduction to a 
new translation of Ecclesiastes, which, however, was never 


“published. 


SS) 1840. — More simple than the last-mentioned article, and 


more to the point, is the view which Steudel propounded, in the 
fourth supplement to his Prelections on the Theology of the 
Old Testament. He says *— 


The design of the book is to shew that everything earthly is unstable and 
uncertain, and that we can therefore find no satisfaction in anything, or in 
any exertion which is exclusively regarded as the end of life; that nothing 
earthly will shew to us the Supreme Ruler of all, as such, distributing the 
blessings of life according to a fixed plan perceptible to the human eye, so 
that man might thereby be guided what to do and what to leave, in order 
to secure something that is satisfactory and enduring; that no striving 
after earthly good or enjoyment, the accomplishment of great works, or the 
acquisition of a good name, will lead him to that end; and that the rule for 


1 Der Sweet des Buchs ift nach der gegebenen Gnbhaltsitherficht diefer. Es 
foll gezcigt werden: alles Srdifthe iff unftet und unficer; eben darum fann 
in Nichts, in feinem Streben, das ausfchlieblich als Lebensziel feftgehalten witrde, 
Hefriedigung gefunden werden.  Durcaus nichts Srdifthes tft, was uns den 
hochften Lenfer aller Dinge als einen foldhen nacwiefe, der nach feftem, dem 
Menfchen erfennbaren Plane des Lebens Glick vertheilt, fo daB der Menfch 
hiernach fein Thun und Laffen einrichten fonnte, um etwas Hefriedigendes und 
Standhaltendes fitr fich zu gewinnen. Nicht Ringen nach ivdifchem Gut und 
Genus, nist Ringen nach dem Zuftandebringen grofer Werke, nicht Iingen 
nad gutem Namen fiihrt thn zum Ziele; es hat wobl jedes feinen Werth, und 
wer das cine oder das andere befibt, ift fe nach deffen innerem Werthe mehr 
oder minder beffer daran, als der, welcher es entbehrt. - Wher theils findet er 
doch nicht das Vollfommene davin; theils mag etn Andever, der nit fo angfiltch 
parnach trachtet, ed auch Davon tragen; theils endlic) fann eg ibm auch unter 
den Handen entfhwinden, und den gebofften Erfolg nicht fir ibn haben. Go 
ergibt fich als Regel fiir das Erdenleben, zu geniefen, -- dod) vorwurfsfret zu 


a 
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our earthly life is to enjoy, without contracting any blame, what God gives us 
to enjoy; to be active in the sphere of activity which God indicates, till enjoy- 
ment and activity gradually diminish by themselves, and terminate with 
death ; that we are to look forward to a future judgment, where good and evil 


< will be rewarded and punished, and regulate our conduct here accordingly. 


\. 1844. — De Wette’s matured view of Coheleth is given in 
“ last edition of the historical and critical introduction to the 
Old Testament. The doctrine of wisdom, he says, which 
Coheleth here propounds, is the nothingness and uselessness of all 
things, and the reality of enjoyment alone." 

The following is his analysis of the contents of the book : — 


“The main theme is, Al is vain and fruitless - |, chap..1. 256 
Reasons for it — 
1. The aimless course of things : : = fe 21) 
2. The vanity of striving after wisdom : - J. 12-18 


3. The vanity of earthly enjoyment, and all the efforts 

to have it in connection with wisdom, although 

the gratification of desire has the highest value ii. 1 - 26 
4. The transitoriness and changeableness of all things, 

whereby gratification is again commended as 

the best thing. : “A, Ab 
5. The prevalence of pee and ileids among 

men, since, without a future retribution, the end 

of man is like that of the beast; for this reason 

death is more to be desired than life, which, 


however, is to be enjoyed cheerfully . ili. 16-iv. 3 
6. The vain efforts and strivings of men, commenda- 
tion of quietness, and society. : Seely: 4:e01> 


geniefen, twas Gott zum Genuffe darbietet, und thatig zu feyn, wie Gott den 
Kreis der Thatigkeit guwetft, bis Genus und Thatigfeit fich mehr und mehr 
pon felbft verbietet, und durd) den Tod fich fohlteBt.  Uebvigens darf und foll 
bier der Blic auf cin Leben der Vergeltung gerichtet bleiben, wo Gott als den 
Gerechten fich rechtfertigen wird, auf welthen defiwegen unfer ganges Thun und 
Laffen ftets gerichtet feyn mus.— Mithin empfiehlt das Buch in Bezug auf die 
Gegenwart die Kunft, mit weifer Nefignation dag Leben als ein dem Werbfel 
unterworfenes mit feinen Freuden und Leiden hingunehmen und nach Kraften 
gn befruchten, die Vergeltung aber der Zufunft anbeimpuftellen, itbrigens fo zu 
leben daf man ihrer nicht mit Furcht gedenfen mise. — Vorlefungen iiber dic 
Theologie des Alten Teftamentes yon Or. Joh. Chriftian Friedr. Steudet. 
Herlin, 1840, Beilage iv., pp. 524, 525. 

1 Lehrbuch) dex hiftorifth-fritifthen Einleitung in dag Alte Teftament. Berlin, 
1852, § 283, 
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7. The vanity of royal dignity . - chap. iv. 13-16 
Desultory maxims: Respecting the worship of God _ iv. 17 -v. 6 
And respecting injustice iV iHe, 8 
8. The vanity of striving after riches, and of avarice ; 
commendation of enjoying life . : v. 9-vi. 9 
Submission to one’s fate, considering the vanity - 
things. seevi. TDSE2 
Desultory maxims, sasills of Helical ee . Vil. 1-viii. 13 
9. As, for instance, the fruitlessness of striving after 
wisdom (vii. 23, &e.) 
10. The unavoidableness of death (viii. 8.) 
11. The prosperity of the wicked, adversity of the pious; 
the incomprehensible government of the world . viii. ts ix. 6 


Commendation of pleasure 4 - - 10 
The superiority of wisdom, which, ieee is 

frequently of no avail . : : we ike welRe 
Desultory maxims, mostly of a sceptical import . x. 2-xi. 6 
An exhortation to enjoy life before old age 

approaches : . eR Rit. 8 
Conclusion and summary of the book, with some 

information about Coheleth : ! . xii 9-14 


This, according to De Wette, is all that Coheleth teaches; he 
gives no hope of a future existence, and the view which he 
propounds of the present life inclines to fatalism, scepticism, 
and epicureanism, as may be seen from the following passage :— 


The doctrine of retribution on earth, elevated by no hope of a future 
state, which constitutes its religious principle, had to contend with power- 
ful doubts, which the sad experience of life afforded, and which shew them- 
selves already in Proverbs (xxiv. 19), and more plainly in the Psalms 
(xxxvii., xxiii.) Now, the more unhappy and hopeless the times became, the 
more faith and inspiration grew cold, the more powerful these doubts became, 
and thus they formed themselves at last into the view of life as propounded 
by Coheleth, which inclines to fatalism, scepticism, and epicureanism.! 


1 Die irdifthe, durch feine Hoffnung auf das Senfeits gehobene VBergel- 
tungslebre, welche das religidfe Princip derfelben ausmachte, hatte mit i ichtigen 
Sweifeln yu fimpfen, welche die ungliteliche Erfahrung an die Hand gad, und 
die fich {chon in den Spriichwortern (xxiv. 19), deutlicher Ps. xxxvii., lxxiii., 
regen. Se ungliilicher und troftlofer nun Die Zeiten wurden, fe meyr der 
Glaube und vie Begeifterung erfalteten, defio machtiger wurden jene Zrweifel ; 
und fo geftalteten fie fich zulebt gu einer Lebensanfidt, wie fie Koheleth yortragt, 
die fich gum Fataligmus, SGfepticismus und Epifureismus hinneigt (§ 282), 
which Steuart most grossly mistranslates: “ The doctrine of retribution, which 
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~ 1844. — Undeterred by the positive declarations of De Wette 
respecting the lowering character of this book, Lisco published 
the same year the second volume of his commentary on the 
Bible, containing Ecclesiastes, in which he maintains that the 
design of Coheleth is to shew that a contented and cheerful 
enjoyment of life is the sum of human happiness upon earth, and 
that this is impossible without truly fearing God.’ 

He divides the book into e/even parts — 


Part 1. declares, All is vanity : : : chap. i. 1-11 
2. proves it from the Preacher’s own experience - 1. 12-ii. 26 
3. The vanity of all things recommends a cheerful 
enjoyment of life : iii. 1 - 22 
4. Further description of the vanity of sacle aes iv. 1-16 
5. Different lessons, All is vanity : ; selva lif svale 
a. Man before God. iv. 17-v. 6. 
b. The folly of covetousness, v. 7 - 16. 
e. Hence cheerful enjoyment of life is best, v. 


17-19. 
d. Unhappy is the discontented rich man, vi. 
1 - vii. 1. : 
6. That which is good and that which is better -. Vil. 2-29 
7. The wise conduct in various relations of life Fe Ale 1 -17 
8. The incomprehensible government of God - 0s. Lo xad 
9. Different admonitions how to conduct oneself 2) xe > Xa. 0 
10. Enjoy life wisely. E ; E Pe-¢ Oa iD.4) Eas, 
11. Concluding remark : . e ~ « Xi 9-14 


1845.—In 1845 appeared Mr. Preston’s translation of 
Mendelssohn’s commentary on Ecclesiastes, with additional 


constitutes the religious element of the book, has many strong doubts to contend 
with, and these his own experience of misfortunes helped to supply. 

The more unhappy the times were, and the more they led to despair, the more 
also that belief and animation grew cold, the stronger did those doubts become; 
so that they finally shaped themselves into the ordinary system of Epicwreanism 
joined with Fatalism. This the author of the book professes.” Commentary on 
Eeclesiastes, p. 25. 

1 Bwed ift ihm die fefte Begriindung der Anficht nud Ueberjeugung: Cin 
froher, heiterer Genus des Lebens ift die Gumme des menfehlichen Glitctes auf 
Erden, er ift aber ohne wahre Gottesfurht nicht moglih.—Oas Alte Teftament 
mit Erflarungen, Cinleitungen, Auffagen und Regiftern, von Friedrich) Lifeo. 
Sweiter Bund. Berlin, 1844, p. 267. 
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notes by the translator." As Mr. Preston adopts the view of 
that distinguished philosopher, we refer to p. 78, &c., for the 
analysis of his exposition. Preston, however, differs from his 
“‘ouide” in the division of the book, inasmuch as he makes it to 
consist of seventeen sections. 


§ 1. chap. i. 2-11 § 7. chap. iv. 4-16 § 13. chap. x. 16-20 
2. i. 12-18 8. v. 1-20 14. xi. 1-6 
By abi hot 9. vi. 1 - vii. 14 it). > V/Eo.obly fe) 
4. ii. 8-12 10. vil. 15 - viii. 1 16. xii. 9-12 
5. ii. 13 - 26 ihl: Ville 2x me ie xli. 18-14 
6. ili. 1-iv. 3 1s Xs lesiexe alley 


Mr. Preston’s “ original notes, philological and exegetical,” 
contain a great deal of valuable matter, and are very superior 
to those of Mr. Holden. 

1845.—The valuabie article on Ecclesiastes, in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, has done more towards 
elucidating the true character of this book than any previous 
production in the English language. Though written by a 
foreigner (Hengstenberg), yet it must be looked upon as the 
first voice raised against the Salomonic authorship of Coheleth 
by an English orthodox cyclopedia. According to Hengsten- 
berg, the book was written about the time of Malachi, when 
“the author had received the mission to treat professedly, 
and in a concentrated manner, the highly important sentence, 
Vanitas vanitatum, omniaque vanitas,’ in order to deduce 
therefrom some practical results. The practical application, 
says Hengstenberg, is placed before us in the following 
manner : ” — 


What is incumbent upon man, since everything else is naught? What 
real good remains for us, after the appearance in every seeming good has 


1 nbap, the Hebrew text and a Latin version of the book of Solomon, called 
Ecclesiastes; with original notes, philological and exegetical, and a translation 
of the commentary of Mendelssohn from the Rabbinic Hebrew, &c., &c., by 
Theodore Preston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. London, 1845. 

2 A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, edited by John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., vol.i., 
p. 596. 
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been destroyed ? The answer is, Man shall not gain by cunning and 
grasping ; shall not consume himself in vain meditations, nor in a hurried 
activity ; he shall not murmur about the loss of that which is naught; he 
shall not, by means of a self-made righteousness, constrain God to grant 
him salvation ; but instead he shall fear God (xii. 13; v. 6, 7). and be 
mindful of his Creator (xii. 1); he shall do good as much as he is able 
(iii. 12; and in other passages). And all this, as it is constantly inculcated 
by the author, with a contented and grateful heart, freed from care and 
avarice ; living for the present moment, joyfully taking from the hand of 
the Lord what he offers, in a friendly manner. Man shall not be of a 
sorrowful countenance, but enjoy the gifts of God in quiet serenity. What 
would avail him all his cares and all his avarice? By them he cannot turn 
anything aside from him, or obtain anything, since everything happens as 
it shall happen. 


1846.— In America, too, the progress of Biblical criticism 
gave a new tone to the interpretation of this book. Thus 
Dr. Noyes, in the introduction to his excellent version of 
Ecclesiastes, is of opinion that Coheleth was written about three 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian era, and, like 
Hengstenberg, maintains that the main doctrine, or speculative 
view, of the author is the vanity of human things, that is, of human 
striving, and of human fortunes and experiences ; and his most 
prominent practical precept is, that men should enjoy the present 
blessings of life as they come, without anaiety and over-strenuous 
exertions, relating to distant and future gooil." 

Dr. Noyes gives the following analysis of the book, consisting 
of twelve sections, to shew the correctness of his opinion about 


its design : — 


The principal thought is first laid down, that all is vain and unprofitable 
(chap. i. 1, 2). This view the Preacher illustrates — 
1. By the wearisome, ever-recurring changes which are 
taking place, without bringing to pass anything new, 
or leading to any new result, adapted to give satis- 
faction to the mind of man . : chap iiia Acai 


1 A new translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, with 
Introductions and Notes, chiefly explanatory. By George R. Noyes, D.D., 
Hancock Professor of Hebrew, &e., &e., in Harvard University. Boston and 
London, 1846, p. 78. 
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. By the dissatisfaction attending the pursuit of wisdom 


or knowledge 


. By the unsatisfactoriness of the eee of life, and 


of strivings after them, even when united with the 
pursuit of knowledge and philosophy 


. The author then compares the pleasures of knows 


with those of sense, and recommends the tranquil 
and contented enjoyment of the blessings of life as 
the best of a vain world 


. The vanity of human things is iugeurenea we On 


fixed changes, periods, courses, limits, and times. 
Hence the folly of anxiety and exertion to alter the 
unalterable, and the wisdom of making the best of 
them in obedience and submission to the Divine will 


. By man’s injustice and violence, and his resemblance to 


the brute, in respect to hardships and death. This, too, 
shews that the cheerful enjoyment of life, &., is best 


. By the sufferings of the oppressed, the envy towards 


the prosperous, the evils of avarice and solitude; the 
evils attendant on royalty, arising from the infirmities 
of its possessor, and the fickleness of the people 
(chap. iv.) Then follow some proverbial maxims 
respecting the worship of God (chap. v. 1-7); then 
proverbs recommending the quiet pursuit of agricul- 
ture, in preference to thé agitating, avaricious pursuit 
of wealth (8-17); whereupon the advice is again 
given to enjoy with a tranquil mind the good things 
of life 


8. The vanity of human ie ponacee ae renin 


2 


hoarded up without being enjoyed or used (vi. 1-6), 
and with insatiable desires (7-9). Then follows an 
obscure passage, apparently intended to illustrate the 
vanity of human things : : ; 

Then follows a series of maxims and precepts respecting 
the guidance, support, and consolation of men in their 
passage through life, recommending righteousness 
and piety, with occasional remarks on the vanity of 
human things, such as the vanity of striving after 
wisdom, the certainty of death, &c. 


10. Then follows a new illustration of the vanity of init 


things, drawn from the prosperity of the wicked and 
the sufferings of the righteous, and the impossibility 
of comprehending the ways of Providence, closing 
again with the practical exhortation to enjoy with a 
quiet and cheerful mind the good things of life 


12-18 


a al 


li. 12 - 26 


i) 4-15 


ili. 16 - 22 


v. 18-20 


vi. 10-12 


vil. 1- viii. 18 


Vili. 14-1x. 10 
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11. A new illustration of the vanity of human life, drawn 
from the circumstances, that success does not always 
answer to a man’s strength, wisdom, or other advan- 
tages, and that wisdom, with all its benefits to the 
public, often brings but little consideration to its 
possessor. Then follow various proverbial maxims, 
shewing the advantages of wisdom and prudence, and 
the evil of rulers unfit for their station, and designed 
to regulate their conduct in private and public. 
This section closes with a recommendation of libe- 
rality to the poor, and of diligent exertion in our 
appropriate pursuits, without an over-anxious solici- 
tude respecting the issue of our labours : ib ee BEE hal 

12. The Preacher now exhorts to a cheerful enjoyment of 
life as it passes, and the putting away of care and 
sorrow, in view of that portion of life’s vanity which 
consists in the evil days of old age, and of the long 
period of darkness in prospect (xi. 7— xii. 8). Then 
follows a repetition of the chief truth which has been 
illustrated in the work, namely, the vanity of human 
things; and the final recommendation of the Preacher, 
as the conclusion of the whole matter, and the whole 
business of man, namely, “ to fear God and keep his 
commandments ” . : : 4 . xi. 9-14 


aN 1847.— Germany continued to furnish us with increasingly- 
important works on Ecclesiastes. The brief commentary by 
Hitzig, contained in the seventh part of “The condensed Exege- 
tical Manual to the Old Testament,” penetrates as much into 
the design of the book, and the circumstances of the time which 
gave rise to it, as any of its more bulky predecessors. ‘The 
author, says this learned critic,’ was induced to write this book 
by the circumstances of his times. He wrote it not from mere 
inclination, but compelled by bitter necessity and for a practical 
end, being desirous to teach how men are to adapt themselves to life 


' Bur UAbfaffung des Buches Koheleth bewogen den Verf. die Verbhaltniffe 
feiner Gegenwart. Nit nach Willfithr, fondern unter dem Ziwange bitterer 
Nothwendigfeit fchrieb, er, gu einem praftifthen 3wede. Er wollte lehren, wie 
man fich itberhaupt zum Leben ftellen, wie man namentlich in einer Zeit, di 
alfy befthaffen, fich verhalten folle.— Der Prediger Galomo’s. CErflart yon 
Dr. F. Hitig; RKurjgefaftes eregetifthes Handbuch gum Alten Teftament, 
Giebhente Lieferung. Leipzig, 1847, p. 124. 
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generally, and how to act in a peculiar time like his. 


He divides 


the book into three parts, each consisting of four sections — 


Parr I. describes the vanity of all things, shewn in chap. 


Sec. 1. The vanity of all things, as well as of ain 
about it : 
2. The vanity of wisdom ease itself to secure 
_ happiness; conclusion deduced therefrom 
3. That all things, and even man himself, have a 
time appointed by God : ; 
4. That life is full of sufferings, painful exertions, 
and disappointments , 
Parr IL. shews how we are to act under a ane a vanity, 
being himself as yet uncertain what rule of life to 
adopt; adduces conflicting maxims 
Sec. 5. How we are to regulate our life in she) face of 
God's order : : 
6. The unhappiness of not enjoying Hastaees 
7. Turning the loud disapprobations against the 
sinfulness of man . . 
. The incomprehensible absence of fe retribution 
leads to the folly of sin 
Parr III. prescribes our conduct in life more definitely, as 
the autbor himself had by this time arrived at more 
certain conclusions about it : 
Sec. 9. Since annihilation follows this vain life, we must 
gain its cheerful side . 
10. Wisdom is often of no use to the wise, but to others. 
The fool makes mischief, and “utes i misfortune 
upon himself : : 
11. How we are to act, having an uncertain future, 
old age, and approaching death before us 
12. Epilogue, giving some information about the 
author, and the design of the book 


oes 16 


iv. 1-16 


iv. L7=vili. 17 


Tye UC RY 
vi. 1-12 


vil. ] - 29 
Valin 1-17 
Tbe, boorain, (3) 


ix. 1-10 


ix Lhe xs 28 
sek (lossiyh 8 


xii. 9-14 


Hitzig was closely followed by Moses Stuart, who has, 
however, not always understood his guide. Compare ifra, 


p- 226, and especially the Commentary. 


1848, — Whilst Hitzig, with his mastery of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, has noe supplied the scholar with a help to 
the understanding of this book, Heiligstedt aimed to furnish 
the student with a grammatical analysis of the text. As to 


the design of Coheleth, Heiligstedt maintains a similar view to 
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that of Rosenmiiller, namely, that it teaches that, in the midst of 
the prevailing vanity of all things worldly and human, supreme 
happiness consists in man’s enjoying gladly and cheerfully the 
blessings and pleasures of this life ; that the power of cheerfully 
enjoying the good things of life is a gift which God imparts to 
man ; that it is not lawful for man, whilst thus enjoying the good 
things of life, to conduct himself immoderately and impiously, but 
that he should live uprightly, and be always mindful of God, the 
Supreme Judge and Creator. 


1848.—Simultaneous with Heiligstedt’s commentary, appeared, 
in the Studien und Kritiken, a very masterly article on Coheleth, 
written by J. G. Vaihinger. He submits that the design of the 
Preacher is to propound the immortality of the soul, wherein alone 
the solution of the otherwise inexplicable problems of life are 
happily to be found ; and to encourage us to look forward to a 


future judgment, amid the discrepancies between the moral nature 
and fate of man.” He tells us — 


The book consists of four interwoven poetico-dialectic discourses, all 
treating upon the same theme, viz, the vanity of human life, as well as the 
object and aim of it. Each discourse consists of three parts, which are 
again subdivided into strophes and half strophes; the discourses resemble 
those contained in the first part of Proverbs, and especially those found in 
the Book of Job, only that they are much more complicated in the progress 
of their ideas. 


1 Jn omnium rerum mundanarum humanarumque vanitate bonum vite 
humane summum, verum et stabile nonnisi in eo constare, ut homo vite pree- 
sentis bonis et jucunditatibus lete et hilare fruatur; vite bonis lete fruendi 
facultatem esse donum, quod Deus homini impertiatur ; tamen in illis vitze bonis 
lete fruendis homini non licere immoderatum et impium se gerere, sed eum 
oportere in probitate manere et semper Dei, judicis sui summi et creatoris, 
memorem esse. — Frane. Jos. Valent. Dominic. Maureri Commentarius Gram- 
maticus Historicus Criticus in Vetus Testamentum, vol. iv., sec. ii. Lipsie, 
1848, pp. Xil., xiii. 

2 Hieraus ergab fic) mir als lester Gedanfe des Predigers die Wbficht auf 
die Unfterblichfeit pes Geiftes hinguweifen, in welther allein die Lofung des 
fonft unentwirrbaren Rathfels des Menfrhentlebens fich gliclicheriweife findet, 
und bet dem unbefriedigenden Verhaltnip awifthen fittlicber Befthaffenbeit und 
menfhlichem Sehicfal auf das jenfeitige Gericht Gottes zu warten. —Theolo- 
gifthe Studien und Kritifen. 1848, pp. 443, 444. 
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Discourses I. (chap. i. 2-ii. 26) shews that by the eternal, unalterably 
fixed course of all earthly things, and the experience of the vain and 
unsatisfactory strivings after earthly wisdom and selfish gratifications, a God- 
fearing enjoyment of life, and accepting gratefully the present good, can 
alone constitute the end of our earthly existence. 

Discourse II. (chap. iii. 1-v. 19) shews that by the experience that all 
our efforts in the world depend upon time and circumstances, and that the 
success of human labour is altogether controlled by circumstances, the 
cheerful enjoyment of life, connected with the fear of God and humility, is 
to be recommended as the highest good. 

Discourse III. (chap. vi. 1-viii. 15) shews that by the observation that 
man is frequently deprived of the enjoyment of riches, acquired through the 
favour of God, either from the fault of others or his own, we must try in 
a nobler way to procure the real and cheerful enjoyment of life, by jovfully 
using earthly blessings, following higher wisdom, and avoiding folly. 

Discourse IV. (chap. viii. 16- xii. 8), considering the melancholy expe- 
rience of the inscrutable government of God in the distribution of human 
destinies, nothing remains to us, besides the exercise of wisdom and the fear 
of God, for the quieting of our minds, but in looking forward to a retributive 
eternity, and to an otherwise cheerless old age, cheerfully and gratefully to 
enjoy the good and the beautiful in life, especially in our youth and in the 
vigour of our manhood. 


The four discourses treat upon one main theme, namely, that 
human life and strivings are in themselves vain and unsatisfac- 
tory; prosperity and adversity, success and disappointment, 
depend entirely upon time and chance, or, in other words, upon 
the inscrutable government of God; and that the only end of 
existence would seem to be, to live a life of resignation, to enjoy 
cheerfully the good things it affords, forgetting all its evils, in 
connection with benevolence, wisdom, and the fear of God. But 
as man cannot of himself secure this, and, even if secured, it 
would in reality not be satisfactory, there must be, in spite of all 
doubt, a future judgment, where that adjustment will take place 
which is here sought in vain. 

It is to be regretted that this excellent treatise is so much 
occupied with the needless investigation of strophes and half- 
strophes. 

1848.— The strange version of Hcclesiastes by Francis 
Barham forms a lamentable contrast to these masterly produc- 
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tions on the Continent. In the preface of this translation we are 
told that the main purpose of this book appears to be to describe 
the summum bonum, or chief good, and to delineate the best form 
of character and conduct which ts- most conducive to joyfulness or 


happiness." 


This, Solomon represents to be inseparably connected with piety towards 
God, and philanthropy towards man. Like the divine Messiah to whom he 
refers, and who often confirmed his words, he teaches us to evidence our 
religion by our conduct. He recommends useful industry or profitable 
labour, and a cheerful, thankful, temperate enjoyment of all temporal 
blessings, which are the proper rewards of persevering rectitude. He advyo- 
cates a wholesome, generous, and genial system of divine philosophy, in 
which faith and adoration are blended with wisdom and virtue, usefulness 
and charity, peace and liberty. All these are represented to us in relation 
to the immortality of man, and the future judgment of the righteous and 
the wicked ; and we are continually warned against the vanity and vexation 
of spirit by which the foolish and profligate are deceived and tormented. 
Such appears to me a true statement of certain facts, which render the 
Book of Ecclesiastes a most valuable epitome of theoretical and practical 
divinity. 

The following is a specimen of this version : — 

Chap. i. 2.—In vain are vanities, 
In vain are vanities— all is vain. 
3. Some profit should man have ; 
As all have their labour, 
Which they should execute under the sun. 
4. Therewith one generation advances, 


And another generation departs, 
And the earth fulfils its periods. 


Yet we are told in the preface, “ In a translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, beyond comparison with any other work, the most 
exact fidelity to the original ts of SUPREME tmportance ; because, 
just in proportion as we deviate from the true meaning, we lose 
its peculiar, its wntque value, as the expression of the mind of 
the Divine Spirit.” 

Not the least striking features about this production are the 


1 The Bible Revised, Part I. The Book of Ecclesiastes, by Francis Barham. 
London, 1848, pp. iv, vil. 
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flagrant literary blunders of which Mr. Barham is guilty. 
* Among the translators or explainers of Ecclesiastes,’ he 
says, ‘I would especially mention the names of the Jewish 
Targumists and Cabbalists, with Philo, Maimonides 

Pilkington, &c., &c.”” A tyro in Hebrew literature must know 
that there is only one Targum on Keclesiastes extant, and that 
Maimonides never wrote a commentary on this book. As for 
Philo, so far from having expounded it, there is not even a 
single quotation from Keclesiastes to be found in his works. 
That Pilkington never published a commentary on it, has been 
shewn in the foot note, p. 132. We have given more space and 
prominence to Mr. Barham’s work than it deserves, because he 
published it as the first part of “ The Bible Revised,” which we 
trust he will discontinue. 

1849.— As Keil, in his continuation of Hiivernick’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament,’ adopted Vaihinger’s view, we 
must refer to page 221, &c., for the analysis of it. 

1850.— The American Biblical Repository contains another 
article on Ecclesiastes, which was delivered as a lecture by 
Professor Stowe, of Cincinnati.” The Professor’s view of the 
book will be seen from the following extract : — 

Solomon ... seeking happiness in the things of earth ... is disappointed 
and disgusted ; and, instead of repenting of his errors, he becomes dissatisfied 
with the arrangements of Providence, misanthropic, and sceptical. His 
conscience, however, is not entirely asleep, but occasionally interposes to 
check his murmurings and reprove him for his follies. In this state of 
mind he is introduced, and in the character of Koheleth gives full and 
strong utterance to all his feelings. Hence, inconsistent statements and 
wrong sentiments are to be expected in the progress of the discourse; and 
it is not till the close of the book that all his errors are corrected, and he 


comes to “ the conclusion of the whole matter,’ a humbled, penitent, 
believing, religious man. 


1851.— Dr. James Hamilton found the Professor’s view so 


1 Havernicé’s Handbuch dev hiftovifeh-fritifthen Cinleitung in das Wte Tef- 
tament, Oritter Thet! ausgearbeitet yon Or. Carl Friedrich Keil. Erlangen, 
1849, pp. 434-464. 

2 Biblical Repository for April, 1850, 
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nearly akin to his own, that he copied it in the preface to. 
his Lectures on Heclesiastes,' from which we made the preceding 
extract. There is therefore no necessity for recapitulating the 
Doctor’s view. 

4 “5.1851. — Professor Stuart, as has already been remarked, 
closely follows the opinion of Hitzig, both as to the design and 
division of the book, “ bating the strong neological tendencies ”’ 
of his guide. Thus he tells us, that the design of Coheleth is to 
shew the vanity and utter insufficiency of all earthly pursuits and 
objects to confer solid and lasting happiness, and also to instruct 
his readers how to demean thmeselves accordingly.” Like Hitzig, 
he divides the book into three parts, each part consisting of four 
chapters. 


Part I. (chap. i. 2-iv. 16.) — Coheleth shews the vanity of human efforts, 
and of all earthly things in which men seek satisfaction. He begins with 
the unchangeable order of things in the natural world. Over this, man can 
acquire no influence, and have no control (i.4-11). He then proceeds, in 
various ways, to illustrate and establish the position, that all human 
efforts to obtain abiding good in the present world are vain and fruitless. 
The acquisition of wisdom, or riches, or honours, and also indulgence in 
sensual pleasure, fail of their end. The most to which one can attain, is to 
enjoy the fruits of his toil in the sober gratification of the natural appetites. 
Providence has so arranged the vicissitudes of things, that they all have 
their regular course; and all that we can do is merely to submit to this, 
having no power to change or arrest it. After all the strivings of men, all 
go down to the grave, and perish in common with other living creatures 
around them. In fact, so multiplied are the sorrows of life, resulting from 
man’s weakness, and springing from oppression, and from vain strife for 
wealth and defeated objects of ambition, that it is better to die than to 
live (i. 12-iv. 16). 

Part II. (chap. iv. 17-viii. 17.) —— Having thus established the general 
theory, he now gives practical instruction, beginning with religion. Fre- 
quenting the place of worship, prayer, offerings, and vows are here brought 
to view, and instructions are given. Thence he proceeds to descant on a 
variety of topics, with which the happiness and comfort of men are deeply 


' The Royal Preacher; Lectures on Ecclesiastes, by James Hamilton, D.D.., 
F.L.S. London, 1851, pp. ix., x. 

2 A Commentary on Ecclesiastes, by Moses Stuart, lately Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the theological seminary at Andover, Mass. New York, 188], 
p. 23. 
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concerned. Several of these topics, e.g., riches, wisdom, the oppression of 
rulers, &c., are introduced again and again, as occasion prompts, and in 
order to present them in all their important aspects. In the course of this 
part of his work divers objections are presented, some of which are 
answered forthwith, and some after intervening matter, which pressed upon 
his mind, has been thrown in. 

Parr III. (chap. ix. 1-xii. 8.) All doubts now disappear. The ultimate 
conclusions to which Coheleth has come, after examining into the whole 
matter before him, are now brought before us. God is supreme, and all 
things and all men are in his hands. He has made, and intends to make, 
no distinction between men as to their mortality and exposedness to 
suffering. This, although it is a source of much concern and sorrow, 
must be borne, as having been appointed by him. Rational and cheerful 
enjoyment, so far as practicable, he permits, and even enjoins. Moreover, 
wisdom may alleviate some evils, and prevent some others; so that, 
although it is not itself the chief good, and-cannot of itself secure solid and 
lasting happiness, it may be of much use even in the common affairs of 
life. In the midst of exposure to oppression and misfortune, it may help 
to direct our conduct, so far as to avoid as much evil and secure as much 
good as is possible. A diligent observance of active duty, and a thankful 
enjoyment of what can be enjoyed, are the sum of what we can do to 
mitigate the sorrows and trials of life. Through all, and in all, with which 
we are concerned, and at all seasons of life, God is to be remembered, and 
also his judicial power to be recognised. Then comes a description of old 
age, and its preparation for and approach to the tomb, when the soul 
returns to God, to appear before his tribunal. 

Conciustion (chap. xii. 9-14), wherein Coheleth gives a brief account of 
himself, and of his object in writing the book. 


We have said before (p. 220) that Stuart does not always 
fairly represent Hitzig. Let the following specimen suffice. 
Referring to Hitzig’s remarks on chap. vii. 26, Stuart says — 

Hitzig seems to represent him [Coheleth] as expecting to find at least 
some of a good character among women, and as being disappointed in not 
finding them. Says he, more suo: Gx denft 3u fifthen und frebft, i.e. he 
designs to catch fish, and catches crabs. But. levity apart, his disappointment 


could not be great at not finding them among the class of women whom he 
describes. He was grieved, rather than disappointed. 


Now Hitzig says nothing about being disappointed in the 
character of woman. What he says is, that to alight all at once 
upon the woman, in ver. 26, when he has declared, in ver. 25, 
that he was determined to find wisdom, &e., dc., seems at first 
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sight as if he caught crabs when he intended to fish. The follow- 
ing are Hitzig’s own words in their connection !— 


Chap. vii. 25. I turned, de.—The counsels given in ver. 16-24 have 
likewise displeased him, because, according to them, moderate sinning would 
be wisdom, and he knows, a priori, that sin is folly. Hence he now strives 
to find that it (sin) is really folly (b) ; in which ease, that which is wisdom 
will soon be apparent, namely, the forsaking of sin.— 1 is subordinate 
= with my heart, i. e., understanding. 

To know and to search.— The two accusatives belong to wpa, before which 
the 5 is not repeated, in order to separate it externally from the preceding 
infinitive. For yy2wn, see ver. 27. 

26. And I found, &e.— On his way, Coheleth finds woman ; he intends 
to fish, and catches crabs: how is that? Intending to find that sin is folly, 
he fixed upon a certain object ; and we see that (1 m2 wpa), his search 
after wisdom, éc., is directed, in the first place, to comprehend sin in its 
nature and consequen¢es. Pursuing this object (comp. ver. 27, b), Coheleth 
finds that which he brings before us in this verse, namely, that he must 
search for sin where it grows, in man (Job v.6,7); and he looks for it at its 
very source (comp. Sirach xxv. 24), where it appears most marked; he goes 
to the woman, who was regarded in the Kast as morally weaker than man. 
Thus, she is brought forward as the representative of sin, as incarnate 
nyu, wickedness. 


We have thought it a duty to Sacred literature to clear 
Hitzig from this misrepresentation and charge of “ levity,” 
made by one who is more indebted to this scholar for his 


1 Die Rathfhlage aber BV. 16 ff. haben thn ebendefhalh nicht befriedigt, 
weil ihnen 3ufolge ein maffiges Siindigen Weisheit ware, thm aber a priori 
feft fteht, Daf die Siinde Thorheit feyn follte. WAlfo beftrebt er fic) nun zu 
finden, daB fie auch wirklich Thorheit fey (6); in weldhem Fale, was Weisheit 
fey, fich bald ergeben wiirde, nemlich die Gimde gu Lafien.— 2 ordnet fidh 
unter = mit meinem Herzen d. i. Berftande. Bu erfennen und gu forfchen] 
Die bheiden AFfus. gehdren nur zu wp2, vor welche, um es daufferlic) von den 
yorhergebenden Snfin. gu trennen, > nicht wiederholt wird. — Ueber paren s. 
gu B. 27.—V. 26. Auf feinem Wege findet Koh. das Weib; er denkt gu 
fifthen und frebft,—iwie geht Das zu? Wenn er daf die Siinde Thorbheit fey 
finden will, fo hat er fich cin beftimmtes Ziel geftedt; und wir merfen, dap 
fein 12 TOIT wpa zundehft darauf ausgeht, die Siinde in threm Wefen und ihren 
Folgen zu begreifen. Diefes Ziel verfolgend (vgl. BV. 27°) findet Koh., was 
er B. 26. vorbringt. Nemlich ex mus die Siinde da auffuchen avo fie wachft, 
im Menfchen (Hi. v. 6. 7), und fucht fie an ihrer Quelle (ogl. Sir. XRY. 24) wo 
fie ;ugleich am marfirteften hervortritt; beim Weibe, das im Orient iiberhaupt 
flix movralif febwacher denn der Mann gilt. Ufo wird daffelbe als Repra- 
fentant der Giinde, als cingefleifehte nvwy, vorgefiibrt. 
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criticisms on Ecclesiastes than any one else. We must add, 
that the charge frequently preferred against the Germans of 
indistinctness and confusion of thought often arises from a mis- 
understanding of their meaning. 

Stuart’s commentary, with all its defects, is incomparably the 
best work on Ecclesiastes in the English language. He has 
endeavoured to give a grammatical analysis of the text, as well 
as to trace the logical sequence of the context, and has shewn 
the untenableness of the opinion that Solomon was the author of 
the book. 

1854. — Kitto would neither be moved by the article on 
Ecclesiastes in his own Cyclopeedia, nor take notice of the more 
elaborate refutation of the Solomonic authorship by Professor 
Stuart. He looked upon all the arguments advanced against 
Solomon having written the book as forming ‘‘a monument of 
microscopic ingenuity in criticism,” * and as having been satis- 
factorily disposed of by Mr. Holden and others. As to the 
design of the book, he tells us that he was formerly inclined to 
acquiescence in the conclusion that it is an inquiry after the 
summum bonum, THE CHTEF Goop; but, upon more deliberate 
consideration, he thinks that the object of it is, by shewing the 
emptiness of all things earthly, to force those who follow its general 
argument to deduce the absolute necessity of a future and better 
eaistence, as the only solution of the otherwise inscrutable pheno- 
mena which the course of men’s life presents. 

1855.— In Germany, however, Biblical criticism has by 
this time made such progress that there are but few who can 
muster courage to defend the Solomonic authorship. The only 
question of dispute with them is whether it is to be assigned to 
the earlier or latter part of the Persian dominion, or to a post- 
Persian period. Elster, in his valuable commentary published 
in 1855, is of opinion that Coheleth lived at the latter end of 
the unhappy Persian dominion, about three hundred and fifty 


1 Daily Bible Illustrations, &c. By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. Job and the 
Poetical Books. 1854, p. 365. 
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years before Christ, and that the design of the, book is to exhort 
the suffering and desponding Israelites to retain their pristine joy 
in life, the true nature and import of which are to rejoice in good, 
and to be happy in God." 

Elster’s commentary, comprising one hundred and thirty-three 
pages, does honour to the author, and will always afford a source 
of information and pleasure to every reader. 

1856.— The interest which we find now manifested in 
Ecclesiastes is almost unparalleled. In England, Scotland, 
America, and Germany, scholars of different grades and of 
various opinions tried their skill to elucidate it; and we have to 
notice no less than six several productions in this single year. 
At home we have a very thorough article of Dr. Samuel 
Davidson on Coheleth, in “ The Text of the Old Testament 
Considered.”? This excellent Hebrew scholar, like the pre- 
ceding writer, is of opinion that the author of the book lived in 
the later part of the Persian government, not long after the 
time of Malachi, @. e., 350-340 B.c., and that iis design is to 
institute the inquiry after the sumMuM BoNUM. Though adopting 
substantially Vaihinger’s division of the book, and mode of 
tracing the gradual development of the sacred writer’s thoughts, 
Dr. Davidson has succeeded in giving to this part of the 
work all the appearance of originality, by purging it from 
Vaihinger’s hair-splitting speculations about strophes and half- 
strophes, and by infusing into it some independent thoughts. 
The following is his analysis : — 


The contents: are comprehended in four discourses. 
Discourse I. (chap. i. 2-ii. 26.) — After proposing the general theme in 


1 Gr wendet fich an die einzelnen Gndividuen, und an diefe richtet er feine 
Mahnung, deren Kern die Lehre bildet: die urfpriinglice, unmittelbare Freude 
am Leben fich gu bewahren, welche Freude aber ihr wahres Wefen, ibren 
wahren Subalt hat in der Freude am Guten, in der Freude in Gott. — 
Commentar iiber den Prediger Salomo, von Ernft Elfter. Gottingen, 1855, 
p: 28. 

2 The Text of the Old Testament Considered; or, The Second Volume of 
Horne’s Introduction to the Bible, by Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL D. London, 
1856, pp. 781-790. 
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the second and third verses, that all is vanity, Koheleth shews the vanity of 
theoretical wisdom applied to the investigation of things, and then of 
practical wisdom directed to the enjoyment of life, arriving at the result, 
that man by his efforts cannot obtain abiding good. 

Discourse II. (chap. iii. 1~v. 19.) —'The second discourse begins with 
a description of the absolute dependence of man on a higher, immutable 
Providence, succeeded by an answer to the inquiry after the summum bonum, 
that there is no higher good for man than to enjoy himself; but that 
such good cannot easily be attained amid the many disappointments which 
are observable on earth. Under these circumstances, however, a man 
should strive after happiness, through the fear of God and a conscientious 
fulfilment of duty, trusting in the providence of the Most High, and setting 
a proper value on earthly possessions, by means of contentedness with the 
share bestowed by God, and cheerful enjoyment of the benefits received. 

Discourse III. (chap. vi. 1-viii. 15.)—In the third discourse the 
writer sets forth the vanity of striving after riches, develops the trae 
practical wisdom of life, and shews how it is to be gained, notwithstanding 
all the incongruities of earthly life. 

Discourse IV. (chap. viii. 16-xii. 8.) —In the fourth discourse these 
incongruities are more particularly examined, maxims being laid down, at 
the same time, for the true enjoyment of life; after which, the whole is 
summed up in the enunciation of the same sentiment which stands at the 
beginning, viz., that solid, unchanging happiness is not to be found in 
earthly things. 


1856. — In Scotland there appeared a ‘“ New Translation and 
Exposition of the Book of Keclesiastes ; with Critical Notes on 
the Hebrew Text. By Benjamin Weiss.” This zealous 
missionary is very wroth with ‘“ the torturers of Sacred Writ, 
who have maintained that (according to their lexicon) they 
discovered in this book many passportless Chaldaisms, and 
therefore they have denied its Solomonic authorship.” Mr. 
Weiss meets all the lingual difficulties with the assertion that 
the rich and wise Solomon knew the post-exile patods, and, in 
corroboration of it, asks these critics, ‘‘ What language did 
Solomon employ in courting, or in obtaining his foreign women 
from their parents?”* After this specimen of his mode of 
arguing, we are not at all surprised to hear Mr. Weiss repeat 


! New Translation and Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes; with critical 
notes on the Hebrew text. By Benjamin Weiss, missionary to the Jews, &c., &c. 
Dundee, 1856, p. 10. : 
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the old story, that this book contains Solomon’s penitential dirge 
and lamentation over his sins. 

1856. — In America, we have this year ‘‘ The Book of Eccle- 
siastes explained, by James M. Macdonald, D. D.” And though 
the Doctor pretends to give us “the results of criticisms on the 
Hebrew without the process by which it has been reached,” yet, 
contrary to the results of the best critical investigations, he 
maintains that Solomon wrote this book, and that “ we 
undoubtedly have the proof and monument of his repentance in 
the book of Kcclesiastes.”* It is rather strange that one of 
Dr. Macdonald’s reasons for not intending to prepare a gram- 
matical praxis for students in Hebrew is, that “this has been 
so ably and fully done by such scholars as Van der Palm, 
Desvoeux, Rosenmiiller, Gesendus, de.” Any one, even slightly 
acquainted with the history of exegesis, knows that Gesenius 
never wrote a commentary on Ecclesiastes. But the identifica- 
tion of authorship is evidently not among Dr. Macdonald’s 
gifts. 

1856. — Dr. Ludwig von Essen is one of the several Germans 
who commented on Coheleth in 1856. As a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, he is quite enraged with the Protestant 
heretics for denying the Solomonic authorship of this book, and 
grieved to find Jahn and Herbst, members of the true Church, 
infected with this heresy. Von Essen’s work, however, is not a 
reonlar exposition of Ecclesiastes, but simply a@ contribution * 
towards it, consisting of four sections : — 

Section I. discusses the superscription, and II. the authorship 
of the book; III. the period of life in which Solomon wrote it, 
whether before or after his fall; and IV. gives an explanation 
of the difficult portion of it, viz., chap. ii. 18-22. As to the 
design of the book, Dr. Von Essen thinks that Solomon wrote tt 

! The Bok of Ecclesiastes explained. By James M. Macdonald, D.D. New 
York, 1856, p. 69. 

2 Der Previger Salomo’s. Cin Beitrag zur Erflarung des alten Tefta- 


mentes. Bon Ludwig von Effen, Doctor der Theologie, ke. Shaffhaufen, 
1856. 
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after his fall and recovery, and designed it to be a monument of 
his conversion.’ 

1856. — The next German work on Ecclesiastes, issued from 
the press this year, which we have to notice, is that of 
Dr. Wangemann. He is the only Protestant commentator in 
Germany, as far as we know, who has the courage stil] to 
maintain that Solomon was the author of this book, and that tt 
contains the monarch’s confession of sin. He says” — 


The book contains the confessions of a richly-gifted and much experienced 
soul; it is the outflowing of the fulness of a sinful heart, condensing the 
manifold results of an excited life into one sum. This sum has described 
its starting point in the first verse, namely, that all things under the sun 
are vanity; and its terminus in the words, “ Fear God, and keep his 
commandments, for he shall demand an account of this life.’ Between 
these two poles the confessions move about in great fulness, with a geniality 
peculiar to the richly endowed Solomonic spirit which cannot be fathomed 
by the measures of our intellectual comprehension and scheming. 


~~ Wangemann, also, divides the book into two parts, with an 
introduction and conclusion, The following is his analysis : — 


J. InrrRoDucTIion, i. 1-11. 
A. Superscription and table of the principal contents, i. 1-3. 
a. The author stated (1). 
b. The starting point (2). 
c. The theme (3). 
B. The starting point established, i. 4-7. 
The vanity and fruitlessness of all earthly things. 


1 Unferer Meinung nach hat Galomo das Buch Koheleth nach feinem Falle 
gefhrieben, d.h. mit andern Worten, wir glauben, daf Galomo fich yon feinem 
Salle wieder erholt und fich pon feinen Gitnden wieder befehrt hat, und daf 
unfer Buch cin Denfmal diefer Befehrung fet. Tbid., p. 70. 

2 Das Buch enthalt Befentniffe einer reid begabten und vielerfahrenen Seele, 
e8 ift ein UusflusB aus einem yollen Siindenherzen, welches die mannichfachen 
Exrgebniffe eines bewegten Lebens unter eine Summa jufammenfaft.  Diefe 
Summa hat ihren Ausgangspunct tm erften Verfe felbft angegeben, daB namlich 
Alles unter der Sonne eitel fei—und ihren Endpunct in dem Worte: Fiirehte 
Gott und halte feine Gebote, denn er wird Rechenfthaft fordern yon deinen 
Leben. Brwifthen diefen beiden Polen bewegen fic) die Befenntniffe in groper 
Fille, mit der einem falomonifeh reich) begabten Geifte eigenen Genialitat, 
welche fich nicht unter dag MaB verftandesmafiger Begriffe und Sdhematiftrungen 
befaffen {aft.— Der Prediger Galomonis nach Juhalt und Zufammenhang 
praftifr) ausgelegt pon Dr. Wangemann, Berlin, 1856, p. 20. 
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C. The theme established, i. 8-11 
Man’s labour in itself is without result. 
Tl. Principal portion of the book, i. 12 - xii. 7. 
A. Introduction, i. 12-15. 
Solomon describes his personal connection with the question 
mooted. 
B. Frmst Part, i. 16-vii. 14. 

Observations on the strivings of men under the sun, and 
description of the relation in which man, as creature, 
stands to God, his Creator. 

1. Solomon’s observations from his own life, i. 16 - iii. 15. 
a. First attempt — striving after wisdom, i. 16-18. 
b. Second attempt — sensual enjoyment, ii. 1, 2. 
e. Third attempt — all kinds of work, ii. 8- 19. 
The practical application of the foregoing, il. 12-19. 
d. Fourth attempt — ceasing from work, ii. 20 - 23. 
e. The practical conclusion that follows from this course, 
ii. 24- 26. 
f. The theoretical conclusion that Solomon draws from the 
observations of his life, 1ii. 1 - 

God fixes time and measure; man’s own doings divide 
themselves in opposites, and in themselves give no 
satisfaction. 

g. Close of the first section, iii. 9 - 15. 

Man’s goal is not in time, but in eternity. 

2. Solomon’s observations in reference to other men, and 

their dealings with each other, iii. 16—iv. 12. 

a. The scene of this intercourse resembles a tribunal, ili. 
16-17. 
b. Man’s foolish thoughts concerning himself, iii. 18 - 22, 
e. The dealings of men with each other, iv. 1-8. 
d. The practical conclusion, drawn from the observation of 
men’s intercourse, iv. 9-12. 
3. The conclusions at which Solomon arrived, from his obser- 
vations of his own life, as well as from the dealings of 
men in general, iv. 18 —vii. 14. 
a. His own life is a failure, iv. 13-16. 
b. Reasons why Solomon fell under such severe chastise- 
ment from God, iv. 17-v. 9. 
aa. First reason— he did not keep the vows of his 
youth, iv. 17-v. 6. 
bb Second reason— Solomon's multifarious under- 
takings involved a complicated administration, 
and, in consequence, much injustice was 
brought about in the land, v. 7, 8. 
2H 
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ce. Third reason —Solomon’s heart was bent upon 
money, V. 9. 

e. The want which such empty striving brings with it, 
v. 10-16. 

d. Conclusion from the foregoing, v. 17-19. 

e. In the ordinary course of the world, also, such empty 
striving brings no gain, vi. 1-9. 

JF. What man should learn from this, vi. 10-12. 

g. The conclusion for practical life from the first section, 
vil. 1-14. 

C. Seconp Part, vii. 15-x. 1. 

Observations on the government of God under the sun. 
Description of the relation in which man stands, as a 
sinner, to the holy God. 

1. First attempt at a solution, which proceeds from human 
uprightness, vii. 15 — 24. 
a. Merely human uprightness gives no satisfactory solution, 
vil. 16—18. 
b. The universality of sin, vii. 19 - 22. 
ec. The impossibility of finding a solution hence, vii. 23, 24, 
2. Second attempt — the investigation of folly, vii. 25-29. 
a. The adulterous woman as chief cause of folly. 
b. The root of sin. 
8. 'The first solution of the problem, viii. 1-13. 
a. Obedience to God, the sovereign Lord, viii. 2-8. 
b. Humble submission to His will, viii. 9- 13. 
4, The great problem again propounded, viii. 14~ix. 10. 
a. The government of God is entirely hid from man, viii. 17. 
b. Man cannot obtain the approbation of God by his own 
conduct, ix. 1, 2. 
ec. Wherefore the folly of the fool increases, ix. 3. 
d. And the anticipation of the time after death brings no 
consolation to the natural man, ix. 4-10. 
. Conclusion from the contemplation of the government of 
(Crosls Tey Milo, il 
a. Man is powerless. 
b. And an unresisting prey to death. 
c. There is a remedy for the pressure of this truth. 
d. But this is generally not heeded. 
D. The solution of the problem, x. 2— xii. 7. 
1. Rules of conduct in regard to this life, x. 2-20. 
as Ver 228 -abnisee D0 eed oe wemel G20) 
2. Final solution of the problem by the prospect of the future 
lifer Seti 
III. Concruston or THE Boor, xii 8-14. 


cr 
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1856. — The last treatise on Ecclesiastes of this year, which 
we intend to mention, is contained in Dr. Ernst Meier’s 
“ History of the Poetical-National Literature of the Hebrews.” 
He submits that Coheleth,—who lived at the beginning of the 
unhappy Macedonian dominion, when the national feeling of 
the Jews was dead, and his suffering brethren were tired of 
existence, — thoughtfully seeks to elevate himself above the confusion 
and misery of his time, and for this purpose has written down in this 
book, not only the result of his observations, but also the whole process 
by which he arrived at it. The result, however, is the thought that 
ALL IS vANity.’ In other words, the design of Coheleth is to 
shew that there is, in reality, no swmmum bonum. He says — 


The whole human life and striving appear to Coheleth fruitless and 
vain ; there is, in reality, no true highest good for man. Hence, nothing 
remains for him but to enjoy life as cheerfully as possible, before joyless 
death terminates all his misery. Two main thoughts underlie the whole of 
his observations. 

1. The human spirit cannot perceive, either in nature or in the moral 
world, a rational design and final object of development. Everything 
moves in a perpetual round; there is nothing abiding in the change of 
appearances, no satisfactory result, no real good. A righteous moral 


| government of the world is indeed not to be denied, but it is equally certain 
' that man can nowhere perceive it. 


2. As man, with all his trouble and skill, can find no absolute object, no 


| truly real good in life, he may at least achieve objects and advantages which 
| have a relative value. The best thing for him, under these circumstances, 
is not to dive into the inscrutable plan of the Divine government of the 


world, according to which the righteous frequently suffer, whilst the wicked 
prosper. On the contrary, since man’s life is apparently a prey to chance, 
we must use wisely time and circumstances, enjoy thankfully the pleasures 
of the fleeting moment which we can seize, but thereby not relinquish our 
belief in the Divine government of the world, and‘in a righteous retribution. 
These are the main thoughts which the author seeks to carry through, and 
to prove in various ways. 


™ Der Berfaher felbft hat unftreitig viel erfabreu und erlebt. Cr fucht 
penfend fic) iiber die Serwiirfrniffe und das Elend der Zeit gu erheben, und hat 
gu dem Ende nicht blof das Refultat feiner FVetrachtung, fondern auch den 
ganzen Weg, wie er zu demfelben gelangte, in dicfer Schrift niedergelegt. Dief 
Refultat aber ift ver Gedanfe, daf Alles eitel fet. — Gefthichte der poctifdyen 
National-Literatur der Hebraer, yon Or. Ernft Meier. Leipzig, 1856, p. 51. 
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1857. — After a lapse of nine years, the Studien und Kritiken 
bring us again a very lengthy and elaborate article on Coheleth, 
this time written by Umbreit. As the purport of the article is 
to shew the unity of Ecclesiastes, the author has not formally 
stated his view of the design and object of the book. It is, 
however, evident, from the two passages which we subjoin in the 
foot note, that Umbreit thinks the design of Coheleth is to shew 
the vanity of striving to secure something unchangeable or impe- 
rishable, amidst the changeable or perishing nature of all things 
under the sun ; and that the sacred writer therefore recommends tt 
as the best thing for man, under these circumstances, not uselessly 
to complain, but to enjoy the present with a calm resignation, and 
to be conscientiously active and trustful in Ged, whilst looking 
forward to the development of the future." 

1858.— Ten years after the appearance of his article on 
Coheleth in the Studien und Kritiken, Vaihinger published the 
fourth volume of his commentary on the Poetical Books of the 
Old Testament, containing “the Preacher, and the Song of 
Songs.” As this exposition is based upon the author’s view of 
the design and plan of the book already described, we must 
refer to page 221, et seq., for this description. 

1859. — Hengstenberg maintains that it is quite misleading 


* Rach vorausgehender Ueberfrhrift CB. 1) vernehHmen wir B. 2-3 den 
Grundton des Predigers, der feine folgende Rede durchdringt und unter den 
mannidhfaltigfter Bewegungen und Berubigungen feiner tim unmittelbar uns 
yorgebaltenen Streben nach einem Bleibenden tm Verganglichen Lebendig 
erregten Geele tmmer hon neuent durdfrhlagt; wir haben das Thema und auch 
das Ergebnis feiner Forfchung und feiner philofophifch-poetifthen Oarlegung. 
Ex ftellt die Behauptung an die Spite, daf Wes ganz eitel und fehnell ver= 
qinglich fey, und daB es fitr den Menfrhen bet aller feiner Mube, womit er 
fic) abmiihet unter der Gonne, 2 nichts Bleibendes gebe. — Sndem der Prediger 
bet der nicht zu verdandernden Beranderlichfeit aller Hinge unter der Sonne, 
wo cin Bleibendes zu ervingen, eine vergebliche Mithe und die Mage dariiber 
cine nichtige ift, alle Weisheit des Lebens in die frete, ftille Entfagung und 
eine gewiffenbaft thatige, in gottyertrauendem Oinblic auf dite entiwicentnde 
Sufunft frommgeniigfame Benubung dev Gegenwart zum eigenen und zum Heile 
Anderer gefetht, richtet er in ergreifender Erhohung des Geiftes das lebte Wort 
der Ermahnung (cap. xi., xii] noch befonders an die Sngend. —Theologifthe 
Studien und Kritifen.  Jahrgung, 1857, pp. 8, 9. 54. 
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to represent Coheleth as occupied with any single narrow theme ; 
that the book has no plan, its object being to inculcate various 
lessons, all of which are designed to make us fear God and live 
én him ; hence the description of the vanity of all that ts earth/y, 
. since he only knows what he has in God, to whom “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity !”’ has become a living consciousness.’ 

Entering more minutely into the contents of the book, 
Hengstenberg says — 


Coheleth appeared under those distressing circumstances of the time 
(i.e., under the tyranny of the Persians), partly consoling, partly admo- 
nishing and reproving, so that ‘‘ the rebuke of the wise” is perceptible in it 
(chap. vii. 5). It is not accidental that the author begins with discharging 
his first mission, and that he does it with special zeal, his object being, 
above all, to enconrage the heart of the people, — which, despite of its great 
infirmities, was still the people of his heritage, the people amongst whom 
God dwelled,—to return to their God. Only when this object had been 
attained could admonition and reproof be effectual. The writer begins 
his consolatory mission in a way which may appear at first sight somewhat 
striking. The people complain on all sides that everything is vanity of 
vanities; that their times are evil compared with the past, and especially 
with the glorious day of Solomon. But the writer breaks in with the 
proclamation that human life generally is vanity; that this world is a vale 
of tears; and that the difference between happy and unhappy times is much 
less real than it appears to superficial observation (chap. i.2-11). The 
cross is borne more easily when we know that it is the universal destiny of 
man. 


Tt will be remembered that Herzfeld also maintained that the 
declaration of the vanity of all things was intended as a comfort 
for the unhappy Israelites, vide supra, p. 88. 

The great service, however, which Hengstenberg has ren- 
dered, consists in the fact that he, though decidedly orthodox, is 


1 Gin fliichtiger Blick auf den Gubhalt zeigt, das derfelbe viel gu reich ift, 
um unter cin folches vereingeltes Thema fubfummirt gu werden. Will man 
cinmal ein Thema aufftellen, fo muff man es fo allgemein faffen wie der Verf. 
felbft dieS thut in ©. xii. 13: fitrchte Gott. Die Furcht Gottes und das Leben 
in ihm ju fordern, darauf gehet jzuletht alfes in dem Buche hin, dem dient 
auch die Darlegung der Nichtigfeit alles Srdifehen: was er an Gott hat, weif 
nur, wem das: ,, Gitelfeit der Citelfeiten und alles Citelfert” gum Lebendigen 
Hewuftfeyn geworden ift.—Oer Prediger Galomo ausgelegt von C. W. Heng- 
ftenberg. Berlin, 1859, pp. 15, 16. 
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compelled to declare that it is utterly impossible to reconcile the 
contents of this book with ‘the Solomonic authorship, and that 
it is undoubtedly a post-exile production. ‘ 

1859.— Keil, another unquestionably orthodox scholar, also 
asserts that ‘‘ the language and import of the book shew that it 
originated in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah.” His view of 
the design of the book has already been mentioned, page 224. 

1859.— Dr. Buchanan, however, abides by the old opinion, 
that Solomon wrote this book after Divine grace had raised him 
from his grievous fall, and that, guided by the Spirit of God, and 
taught by his own terrible experience, he has therein expounded 
the chief good. It is greatly to be regretted that the Doctor, 
who is evidently a total stranger to Biblical criticism, should 
yet dogmatise so offensively upon the subject, and quote those 
learned men who gave up a pre-conceived notion, as the result 
of scientific investigation, as an illustration of “ the perversity of 
the human mind.” Speaking of the Solomonic authorship of 
Ecclesiastes,—which, as we have seen, has now been relinquished 
by such orthodox and learned scholars as Hengstenberg, Keil, 
Vaihinger, Elster, &c., — Dr. Buchanan says — 

It certainly does seem strange that there should ever have been a question 
among critics or commentators as to the authorship of this portion of 
Scripture. Such, however, is the fact. There have been Rabbis, and 
Talmudists among the Jews, and learned men in the Christian Church, 
who contrived to persuade themselves, and tried to persuade others, that 
not Solomon, but some one else, must have written this bock. The 
circumstance seems only to prove that there is no point, however plain, 
about which the perversity of the human mind will not find means to raise 
a dispute.’ 

Nothing but ignorance could have indited the assertion that 
‘‘ there have been Rabbis and Talmudists among the Jews. . . 


1 Sprache und Gnhalt verweifen die Cntftehung des Buchs in die Zeiten 
Efra’s und Nehemia’s. — Lehrbuch der hiftorifch-fritifthen Cinleitung in dte 
Kanonifrhen und apofryphifchen Sehriften des Wlten Teftamentes yon Kat 
Sriedricsh Keil, Zweite Auflage.  Franffurt a. M., 1859, p. 383. 

2 The Book of Ecclesiastes ; its meaning and its lessons, by Robert Buchanan, 
D.D. London, 1859, p. 12. 
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who contrived to persuade themselves, and tried to persuade 
others, that not Solomon, but some one else, must have written 
this book.” No Yalmudist denied the Solomonic authorship of 
this book. And had the Doctor been acquainted with Jewish 
literature or Biblical criticism, his homilies would have been 
less dogmatic and more profitable. It is not to be expected 
that every preacher should have a critical knowledge of the 
Bible; but we have a right to expect that one who writes to 
shew the ‘‘ meaning” of a portion of the Scriptures, who passes 
judgment upon Matthew Henry, that he is “ not always critically 
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accurate,” * and who ostentatiously quotes the Septuagint, the 


French and modern versions,’ should know something about 
criticism. Let the following specimen suffice to shew how he is 
“ critically accurate” :— 

Chap. iii. 18. ‘I said in my heart,” continues Solomon, ‘“‘ concerning the 
estate of the sons of men,” &e. To remove the difficulty that hangs over 
this verse, it is only necessary to understand what he thus said in his heart 
asa prayer. The sons of men, to whose estate he refers, are evidently the 
worldly, the unspiritual, the carnal, as contradistinguished from those who 
are the sons or the children of God. In meditating upon their condition, 
and observing how completely they were engrossed with earthly things, the 
earnest desire arose within him, that God would shew them to themselves, 
to see that, living as they did, they were lowering themselves to a level with 
the beasts that perish.® 


1860.— Though the Rev. Charles Bridges also follows the 
* traditional view of this book in his exposition of EKcclesiastes,* 
yet the gentle spirit which he manifests towards those who 
entertain different opinions from his own, and the humility he 
displays in his work, form a striking contrast to the preceding 
writer, and therefore deprive criticism of its severity. How 
meekly he concludes the Preface: ‘“ He does not presume to 
have swept away all obscurities from the sky; but possibly a 


1 The Book of Ecclesiastes; its meaning and its lessons, by Robert Buchanan, 
D.D. London, 1859, p. 42. 

a 10id:. plu: 3 Tbid., pp. 128, 129. 

4 An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rey. Charles Bridges, 
M.A. London, 1860, pp. ix. xii. 
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few rays of light may have been cast upon the dark clouds. For 
instances of failure in interpretation, he would crave forbearance. 
For success, he would give the glory where alone it is due.”” No 
one who knows the writings of the excellent Mr. Bridges, will 
expect an exposition from his pen in harmony with the present 
results of Biblical criticism; and those who resort to his com- 
mentary for edification will be abundantly satisfied. 

1860. — Mr. Plumptre, in his article on Kcclesiastes in Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, tries to temper the traditional 
view of this book with some of the results of modern criticism. 
He maintains that the book professes to be the confession of a 
man of wide experience, looking back upon his past life, and 
looking out upon the disorders and calamities which surround 
him; that the writer is a man who has sinned in giving way to 
selfishness and sensuality ; who has paid the penalty of that sin 
in satiety and weariness of life; in whom the mood of spirit, 
over-reflective, indisposed to action, of which Shakspeare has 
given us in Hamlet, Jaques, Richard I1., three distinct examples, 
has become dominant in its darkest form, but who has, through 
all this, been under the discipline of a divine education, and has 
learnt from it the lessons which God meant to teach him; and 
that the lesson which he has learnt, and which he teaches us, 
after reproducing the stages through which he has passed, is, 
that ‘to fear God, and to keep his commandments, is the highest 
good attainable ; that the righteous judgment of God will in the 
end fulfil itself, and set right all the seeming discords of the 
world.” * ; 

Mr. Plumptre tells us that ‘we may look on the whole book 
as falling into five divisions;” but in his analysis, however, he 
only gives us four, viz. : — . 

1. chap. i. 2-i1. 26 3. chap. vi. 10- viii. 15 
2. iii. 1-vi. 9 4. viii. 16-—xii. 8 
We must therefore conclude that there is an error in printing. 


! A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., London, 
1860, article Ecclesiastes. 
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As to the authorship of the book, though Mr. Plumptre appa- 
rently halts between the two opinions, his sympathies seem, 
however, to be with the anti-Solomonic side. 


71860. — The irresistible force of modern criticism, as well as 


the insurmountableness of its results, may be seen in Mr. Ayre’s 
edition of the second volume of “ Horne’s Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Supplementing Horne, who adopted Mr. Holden’s view and 
division of Heclesiastes (vide supra, p. 198, &c.), Mr. Ayre 
remarks : '— 


Perhaps this book will be best understood if we consider it as divided 
into four different discourses. 

Discourse J. (chap. i. 2-ii. 26) exhibits, in chap. i., the vanity of theo- 
retical wisdom directed to the knowledge of things; and, chap. ii. the 
nothingness of practical wisdom, which aims at enjoying life; whence the 
result is, that man, with all his striving, can attain no lasting good. 

Discourse II. (chap. iii. l-v. 19.) — Following the idea thrown out 
ii. 21-26, it begins with a description (iii. 1-8) of man’s entire dependence 
on a higher, unchangeable Providence; and, in reply to the question of the 
chief good, shews that there can be no higher (iii. 9-22) than for a man to 
enjoy himself and do good; which, however (iv.), it is not easy to attain ; 
still, a man must, in the fear of God, and a conscientious fulfilment of 
duty, seek trustingly and contentedly to use the earthly goods entrusted to 
him (v.). 

Discourse III. (chap. vi. 1-viii. 15) shews the vanity of grasping at 
riches (vi.), then describes practical wisdom (vil. 1-22), and indicates the 
mode of its attainment, in spite of all the incongruities of earthly life 
(vii. 23- viii. 15). 

Discourse IV. (chap. viii. 16-xii. 7).—It further discusses these incon- 
gruities, and lays down rules for the conduct of a happy life which may 
please God, and conducts to the conclusion of the whole (xii. 8— 14), that 
God's future judgment will clear up all present mysteries and irregularities. 

This is the great object which the book intends to develop, but which is 
not disclosed till worldly reasonings are shewn to be insufficient. For, 
after each several discussion, a difficulty still remains, which has again to 
be taken up, till the reader's view is raised at last to that high judgment 
seat before which every wrong will be redressed. 


1 An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old Testament, &c. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. Revised and edited by the Rey. John Ayre, M.A. 
London, 1860, pp. 744, 745. 

a1 
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As to the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes, so far from 
quoting those who deny it as illustrating “ the perversity of the 
human mind,” My. Ayre says : — 

It is not easy to decide upon the authorship ; different minds will arrive 
at different conclusions. ‘The reasons which have been given make 
Hengstenberg and Keil, as well as other critics, believe that the book is not 
from Solomon. If this be conceded, the same proof will shew that the date 
of its composition must be placed not earlier than the exile. . . . Itis 
fanciful to say that, as the Persian government, probably in its later 
administration, became oppressive, allusion is made to it; all that can 
fairly be supposed is, that the language might place it about the time of 
Nehemiah or Malachi, to which prophet’s book Ewald considers Ecclesiastes 
to bear a marked resemblance.! 


It will be seen that Mr. Ayre’s view of the design, plan, 
authorship, and date of the book is the same as that of Vaihinger, 
Keil, and Dr. Davidson, and constituted one of the heresies 
imputed to the last writer, which helped to call for our author’s 
revised and more orthodox edition of Horne’s Introduction. 
Not that we object to this view; on the contrary, we hail it 
as a triumph of enlightened and liberal criticism in England. 
We are persuaded, that if those who repudiate the results of 
rational exegesis as “ the perversity of the human mind,” or hereti- 
cal, were to bestow the labour upon Biblical criticism which every 
page almost of Mr. Ayre’s revised volume indicates, they would 
manifest less ignorance and more charity. 

What lessons of humility and forbearance ought we to learn 
from the sketch of what has befallen this book, when we see 
that the pious and the learned, both among Jews and Christians, 
have, with equal confidence, advanced the most opposite and 
contradictory theories about its meaning! We are positively 
assured, as we have seen, that the book contains the holy 
lamentations of Solomon, together with a prophetic vision of the 
splitting up of the royal house of David, the destruction of the 
temple, and the captivity; and we are also told that it is a dis- 
cussion between a refined sensualist or hot-headed worldling, 


1 An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old Testament, &c., p. 471. 
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and a sober sage —'That Solomon makes known in it his repent- 
ance to all the Church, that thereby he might glorify God, and 
strengthen his brethren, thus imitating his father David in the 
fifty-first Psalm; and that he wrote it “ when he was irreligious 
and sceptical, during his amours and idolatry’ — That “ the 
Messiah, the true Solomon, who was known by the title, Son of 
David, addresses this book to the saints;” and that a profligate, 
who wanted to disseminate effectually his infamous sentiments, 
palmed it upon Solomon. It teaches us to despise the world, 
with ali its pleasures, and flee to monasteries; it shews that 
sensual gratifications are man’s greatest blessings upon earth — It 
is a philosophic lecture delivered to a literary society upon topics 
of the greatest moment; it is a medley of detached and hetero- 
geneous fragments belonging to various authors and different 
ages — It describes the beautiful order of God’s moral govern- 
ment, proving that all things work together for good to them 
that love the Lord; it proves that all is disorder and confusion, 
and that the world is the sport of chance —It is a treatise upon 
the summum bonum; it is “a chronicle of the lives of the kings 
of the house of David, from Solomon down to Zedekiah”’ — Its 
object is to prove the immortality of the soul; and to deny a 
future existence —It is designed to comfort the unhappy Jews 
in their misfortunes; it contains the gloomy imaginations of a 
melancholy misanthrope—It “is intended to open Nathan’s 
speech (1 Chron. xvii.) touching the eternal throne of David; ” 
it propounds the modern discoveries of anatomy, as well as the 
Harveian theory of the circulation of the blood —‘“ It foretells 
what will become of men or angels to eternity (as tound 
rebelliously fixing in their first-creation life and state of vanity, 
or obediently surrendering it for the second), in eternal life or 
death ;” it propounds a view of life inclining to fatalism, 
scepticism, and epicureanism ! What a solemn lesson for the 
pious and for the learned to abstain from dogmatism, and what 
an admonition not to urge one’s own pious emotions or ingenious 
conceits as the meaning of the Word of God! 
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SECTION VI.— AUTHOR, DATE, AND FORM OF THE BOOK. 


The title of the book ascribes the words therein contained to 
Coheleth, or female-gatherer (vide supra, p. 1), son of David, 
King in Jerusalem. In the twelfth verse of the first chapter 
this enigmatic individual prefaces his autobiography by calling 
himself by the same name; “I, Coheleth,” says he, “ was King 
over Israel in Jerusalem.” As Solomon was the only son of 
David who was king over Israel, there can be no doubt that he 
is meant by the appellation Coheleth. This is fully corrobo- 
rated by the unequivocal allusions made throughout this book to 
particular circumstances connected with the life of this great 
monarch. Compare, for instance, Coheleth i. 16, &c., with 
1 Kings ii. 12; Coheleth ii. 4-10, with 1 Kings v. 27-32, 
vi. 1-8, ix. 17-19, x. 14-29; Coheleth vii. 20, with 
1 Kings vii. 46; Coheleth vii. 28, with 1 Kings xi 1-8; 
Coheleth xii. 9, with 1 Kings iv. 32. 

The question to be determined is, whether Solomon has really 
said or written down the things contained in this book; or 
whether some one else put these sentiments into his mouth as 
peculiarly appropriate to him, in accordance with the well- 
known form of personated authorship. In other words, Is 
Solomon the real author of this book, or a stmple actor in it? 

If we implicitly submit to the decision of tradition, we must 
undoubtedly believe that Solomon is the actual author of this 
book ; for this is beyond question the unanimous declaration 

_of both the Synagogue and the Church. The remark in the 
Talmud (Baba-Bathra, 15, a) that King Hezekiah and_ his 
associates wrote this book, as well as Isaiah, Proverbs, and the 
Song of Songs,’ does by no means contradict this traditional 
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opinion, since this simply refers to the final editorship. But, if 
we appeal to the internal evidence of the book itself, we must, 
with equal certainty, conclude that Solomon is the personated 
author of the sentiments ascribed to him, as will appear from 
the following considerations : — 


A. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SOLOMONIC AUTHORSHIP. 


1. The book itself does not pretend to have been written by 
Solomon. All the other reputed writings of this great monarcl: 
have his name in the inscriptions. The book of Proverbs begins 
with “The Proverbs of Solomon,” so does the Song of Songs, 
(¢.e., which ts Solomon’s) Psalm |xxii. and Ixxvii. And had this 
book professed to be Solomon’s, his name would surely have 
appeared at least in the superscription. 

2. The enigmatic and impersonal name Coheleth, a female- 
gatherer, by which Solomon is designated in this book, shews 
that he is simply introduced in an ideal sense, as the representa- 
tive of wisdom. . 

3. The sacred writer himself clearly indicates, in chap. i. 12, 
that he assumes Solomon as the speaker, for he represents him 
as belonging to the past, making him say, “I was King over 
Israel in Jerusalem.” ‘That the preterite 7 was (17) shews 
that, when this was said, Solomon was no longer king, is by no 
means an invention of modern criticism; it has been acknow- 
ledged from time immemorial, and has given rise to the legend 


inspired book]. . Moses wrote his book, and the section of Balaam (Numb. 
xxii.-xxiv.), and Job; Joshua wrote his book, and the eight verses of the law 
(Deut. xxxiv. 5-12); Samuel wrote his book, Judges and Ruth; David wrote the 
Psalms of the ten elders, viz., Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, 
Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korah; Jeremiah wrote his book, Kings 
and Lamentations ; Hezekiah and his associates wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song 
of Songs, and Coheleth, designated 7x [from their initials}; the man of the 
Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the twelve minor Prophets, Daniel, and Ezra, 
designated by x19; Ezra wrote his book, and the genealogies of the Book of 
Chronicles, down to himself. Nothing can be more plain than that the word 3n3 
is here used in the sense of writing down, writing out, transcribing, &c., for final 
editorship, and has nothing to do with authorship. 
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that Solomon was dethroned by Ashmodai, king of the demons. 
Hence the Chaldee paraphrase of this verse * — 


When King Solomon was sitting upon the throne of his kingdom, his 
heart became greatly elated with riches, and he transgressed the command- 
ment of the Word of God; and he gathered many horses, and chariots, and 
riders, and he amassed much gold and silver, and be married wives from 
foreign nations. Whereupon the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
him, and he sent to him Ashmodai, the king of the demons, and he drove 
him fromthe throne of his kingdom, and took away the ring from his hand, 
in order that he should roam and wander about in the world, to reprove it; 
and he went about the provincial towns and cities of the land of Israel, 
weeping and lamenting, and saying, “I am Coheleth, whose name was 
formerly called Solomon, who was King over Israel in Jerusalem.” 


So also Midrash Yalkut, zn loco; the Talmud, Gittin, 68, b;? 
and Midrash Maase Bishlomo Hammelech.* Nothing can be 
more distinct than Rashi’s explanation of the passage: “ I was 
at first,” says he, “ king over the whole world, then only over 
Israel, then only over Jerusalem, and at last had only my 
roaming stick; for it is written, | was king in Jerusalem, but 
AM NOT KING NOW.”’* Even Hugo of St. Victor could not get 
over this preeterite, and says that it is here used “ because 
Solomon had put off his kingly robes, abdicated his throne, and 
was now lying in dust and ashes repenting over his sins, and not 
deeming himself worthy to be king any longer.” 

Thus we have a long series of ancient witnesses confirming 
the results of modern criticism, that the preeterite, “ J was king 
(ZT), represents Solomon as being king no more.” But as 
history forbids us to adopt their legend to account for this fact, 
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we have here most undeniable proof that the sacred writer 
describes Solomon as belonging to the past, and that he has 
assumed this great monarch as the speaker. 

4, Various statements are made by Coheleth which are most 
incongruous, and are utterly irreconcileable with any other 
supposition than that Solomon is the assumed speaker. 

a. In chap. i. 16 Coheleth says, “ I have acquired far greater 
wisdom than any (kirg) who was before me in Jerusalem ;”’ so 
also, in il. 7, “I bought me men-servants and maid-servants, 
and had house-born servants; I had also many herds of oxen 
and sheep, above all (the kings) who were before me in Jeru- 
salem.” That Coheleth is here comparing himself with Avngs is 
evident from the nature of the case, as the comparison with 
individuals of a different rank to himself would fail to establish 
the point of greatness in question. Besides, the adjuncts 
Dowana and D2wan Sy which are used with regard to both, 
and describe the place of Coheleth’s dominion (i. 1.12.16; ii. 7. 9), 
shew, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that they also denote the 
place of the sovereignty of those with whom Coheleth compares 
himself. As Solomon, however, was only the second king over 
Israel, he could not therefore refer to a long succession of kings, 
and thus shews that he was assumed as the speaker at a very 
late period of the Jewish history. Hengstenberg, who admits 
that ii. 7 precludes the interpretations which take the com- 
parison to consist between Solomon and non-royal personages, 
submits that, as Jerusalem was the seat of an ancient monarchy, 
which is evident from the fact that a noble member of it went 
forth to meet the patriarch Abraham, Solomon could therefore 
with propriety compare himself with the sovereigns who pre- 
ceded him. But this explanation is simply gratuitous, as the 
Jewish history does not mention any line of kings who reigned 7a 
Jerusalem. The incidental and solitary mention of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, is too mysterious and circumscribed to justify the 
comparison with a succession of kings in Jerusalem. 

b. The addition in Jerusalem (i. 1. 12), which occurs in no 
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other of the reputed writings of Solomon, shews that the book 
was written at a time when there was another kingship, the 
seat of which was out of Jerusalem, as this distinction became 
necessary only after the kingdom was divided into two, and when 
there was a royal residence in Samaria as well as in Jerusalem. 
The force of this argument may be seen from the feeble way in 
which it is opposed. “ The addition, ix Jerusalem,” says 
Hengstenberg, “is to remind us that Coheleth gathered his 
experience in the very place whose complainings and sighings 
gave rise to the writing of this book.” But have not all or 
most of the sacred writings been called forth by more immediate 
local circumstances ? Why, then, does not some such reminder 
accompany the inscription of any other book ? 

c. Solomon speaks of his own wisdom, riches, and greatness 
as unparalleled (i. 16; ii. 7. 9). This is incompatible with 
modest wisdom and true greatness, and can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that the assumed Solomon is made to 
say it. 

d. Coheleth declares, in 1. 18.19, that he detested all his 
estates which he had toiled to acquire, because he must bequeath 
them to an utter stranger, who for aught he knows may foolishly 
waste all. Now, as this most unquestionably implies that he 
had no children of his own to inherit his possessions, it could 
not have been uttered by Solomon, who had an heir-apparent 
eagerly waiting to succeed him. 

e. Coheleth recommends individuals patiently to submit to 
the decrees of the king, even when he abuses his authority, since 
the tyrant is sure to provoke the anger of the mass of his subjects, 
when condign punishment will inevitably be inflicted upon him 
by his people (viii. 2-9). The doctrine of such a relation of 
monarchs and their subjects could never have been propounded 
by Solomon, or by any other oriental sovereign, and we question 
whether we could even find a European monarch of the present 
enlightened age to endorse this view. ‘Those who explain the 
whole passage as referring to God, and to the absolute obedience 
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which creatures owe to the Creator, who is the King, are guilty 
of strange inconsistencies, as will be seen in the commentary. 

f. The description given of a royal spendthrift, and of the 
misery which he inflicts upon his land (x. 16-19), could not 
proceed from the mouth of a king, and especially not from 
Solomon, who was himself a spendthrift, unless he intended to 
write a satire upon himself. . 

g. The state of violence and misery depicted with so much 
bitterness in this book — on the supposition that it could be 
made to harmonise with the reign of Solomon — must have been 
brought about by this monarch’s own extravagances and sins. 
Is it possible that the author of these evils would speak of them 
in such terms? Mr. Plumptre meets this question by submitting 
that “ there are forms of satiety and self-reproach of which this 
half-sad, half-scornful retrospect of a man’s own life — this utter- 
ance of bitter words, by which he is condemned out of his own 
mouth —is the most natural expression.” * But we submit 
that it is impossible to shape the case in question into one of 
those forms. Here is a man, who has publicly abused God’s 
mercies, who has violated God’s law, abandoned himself to 
revelry with his harem of foreign and idolatrous women, for 
whose idols he at last built temples, and thereby caused others 
to be guilty of injustice and violence ; and yet all the confession 
he has to make before God and man is not to acknowledge his 
own crimes, and humble himself in dust and ashes, but simply 
to complain of those whom he had made to sin. he different 
things which Coheleth tells us he has tried in his lifetime, he 
does not in the slightest degree characterise as sinful, but simply 
as philosophic experiments which have failed to yield the con- 
templated result. And if this can be construed into an acceptable 
form of confession of sins and crimes, our notions of the holiness 
and justice of God and the moral laws of society must be radically 
wrong. No religious community in our days would accept such 
a document from an offender, as the proper expression of sin 


1 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Ecclesiastes, p, 474. 
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committed against God, and against its laws; and if we are in 
doubt as to what the Jews of old regarded as the proper “ retro- 
spect of a man’s own life,” laden with perhaps less guilt than 
that of Solomon, and what they deemed to be “ the most natural 
expression” of such a retrospect, let us read the prayer of 
Daniel, and the prayer of Solomon himself at the dedication of 
the Temple, let us peruse the Penitential Psalms, but especially 
let us compare the fifty-first Psalm with the contents of “The 
Words of Coheleth,” and we shall know whether the last can 
pass as such. We therefore submit that, supposing the descrip- 
tion of the state of violence and misery given in this book could 
be made to harmonise with the days of Solomon, the bitter com- 
plaints of Solomon about others who simply acted a secondary 
part in bringing about this miserable state of things, without the 
slightest reference to himself, whose guilty conduct was the 
chief cause of it, would alone preclude the Solomonic author- 
ship of the book. 

5. But we submit that the state of oppression, violence, and 
misery depicted in this book cannot be reconciled with the reign of 
Solomon, and is therefore against the Solomonic authorship of it. 
Palestine, the inheritance of the Lord, was then groaning under 
the oppression of satraps, and presented such a scene of injustice 
and violence, that death was thought preferable to life, and not 
to have been born at all was deemed still better (iv. 1-4; v. 7) ; 
Asiatic despotism, which permits no will to its subjects, was 
rampant (viii. 1-4), filling “the holy places” with wicked 
officials (viii. 10), suddenly raising servants to posts of honour, 
and hurling the great from their lofty positions (x. 5-7); this 
tyranny, with its numerous spies, had penetrated into the privacy 
of families to such a fearful extent, that it actually became 
dangerous to give utterance to one’s thoughts even in the secrecy 
of home (x. 20); wickedness and crime were perpetrated with 
perfect impunity, so much so, that people were thereby encou- 
raged to commit heinous sins, and were led to deny the moral 
government of God (vii, 10,11), and to neglect their duties 
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to the Creator (v. 1-5). The utter impossibility of attempting 
to reconcile this state of things with the age of Solomon is so 
manifest, that’ even Hengstenberg, after giving a summary of 
those sufferings, according to his analysis of the contents, affirms 
that, this being the external and internal condition of God's people, 
the idea cannot for a moment be entertained that the book belongs 
to the time of Solomon, and that he was the author of it.’ 

When Mr. Ayre declares, upon his own authority, that the 
argument derived from “the description of manners, and the 
complaints of oppression, misgovernment,” &c., against the 
Solomonic authorship of this book “is of little weight,” we 
have nothing to say; but when he adds that “ Hengstenberg 
very properly rejects objections of this kind,’”’® evidently referring 
to his remark fifteen years ago in Kitto’s Cyclopedia,’ we 
question whether he has taken Hengstenberg’s words in their 
legitimate sense; and maintain, that if he had been acquainted 
with Hengstenberg’s commentary on Kcclesiastes, he would not 
have made such an assertion; for, besides the passage already 
quoted, Hengstenberg distinctly says that the description given 
in the book of the oppression, misgovernment, &c., of God’s people, 
fits solely and exclusively the Persian dominion.* 

6. The fact that Solomon is represented as labouring to 
acquire wisdom, possessions, and renown, and as prosecuting his 
search after sensual enjoyments, én order to ascertain what ts 
good for the children of men (ii. 3-9; ii. 12. 22, &c.), thus 
making philosophical experiments to discover the summum 
bonum, and to solve the problems of life, is both incompatible 


1 Gind nun das die auferen und die inneren Buftande des Volfes Gottes, 
fo wird nit daran gedadt werden fFonnen, daf das Bush 
aus Galomos Beit und von ihm verfaft fey. Der Prediger 
Salomo, p. 6. 

2 An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old Testament, &c., p. 740. 

3 A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, art. Ecclesiastes, pp. 094,995. 

4 Die vargelegten Ziige nun paffen einzig und allein auf die Zeit dev 
Perfifchen Herfihaft iiber das Bolf Gottes. . . . . Wie die auferen, fo 
paffen auc) die inneren Zuftande des BVolfes, wie fie fic) in unferen Buche 
parftellen, auf die Feit der Perfifthen Herfrhaft. Ldid., pp. 5, 6. 
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with the conduct of the historical Solomon, and is an idea 
of a much later period than the age of this great monarch. It 
was evidently introduced into Palestine by those Jews who 
bestowed “much study ” upon the “ many books” (xii. 12) of 
the Greek philosophers, and the speculations to which it gave 
rise, as recorded in this book, contain the incipient forms of 
Pharisaism and Sadduceeism. 

7. The reference to a future bar of judgment, when all the 
present irregularities in the moral government of God shall be 
rectified by the Judge of the quick and the dead, whereby 
Coheleth solves the grand problem of this book, shews, beyond 
all doubt, that Solomon could not have been the author of it, 
and that it must be a post-eaile production. 

With those who believe that the blessed Trinity is revealed 
in the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis; that the doctrine 
of justification by faith, the atonement, and all the other cardinal 
truths of Christianity, are set forth in the chapters immediately 
following, we do not intend to argue. We appeal to those whom 
a rational and reverential study of Holy Writ, and a due regard 
to the laws of language, have taught that God, who causes the 
natural light at first to break feebly upon our eyes, and to increase 
gradually in splendour till it attains to its meridian glory, also 
caused the light of the Sun of Righteousness, at first beaming 
faintly, to shine more and more unto the perfect day, and 
we ask if such an eaplicit declaration about the return of the 
soul to God, who shall hereafter judge not only every action 
but every secret of man, whether it be good or evil, can be 
assigned to the early dawn of Revelation? Let the dim 
intimations respecting a future state, given under the types 
and figures prior to the exile (Gen. i. 27, v. 24, xxxvii. 35, 
xlix. 33; Deut. xviii. 10,11; 1 Sam. xi. 6, xxviii. 7, &c.; Isa. 
vili. 19; xxvi. 18, 19, xxix. 4; Ezek. xxxvii. 1-4), be com- 
pared with the naked truth, as declared after the exile by 
Daniel (xii. 2, 3) in the Book of Wisdom (ii. 23, &e.; vi. 
18,19), Tobit (11, 17), 2 Macabees (vii. 9. 36), and especially in 
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the New Testament; and we submit that the gradual develop- 
ment of this doctrine will be fully recognised ; and hence it will 
also be conceded, that the distinct reference of Coheleth to a 
future judgment, precludes the idea of the Solomonic authorship 
of the book. 

8. The strongest argument, however, against the Solomonic 
authorship of this book, is its vitiated language and style. We 
do not allude so much to the numerous Aramaic expressions, 
which have no parallel in any other portion of Scripture of equal 
size, and which would of itself be sufficient to shew that it is the 
last written work in the canon of the Old Testament, but we 
refer to the whole complexion of it. We could as easily believe 
that Chaucer is the author of Rasselas, as that Solomon wrote 
Coheleth. 


B.— ARGUMENTS FOR THE SOLOMONIC AUTHORSHIP EXAMINED. 


1. It is asserted that the book itself ascribes the words therein 
contained to Solomon, that it represents him as narrating his 
personal experience (I gave my heart to so and so; I did so and 
so; L saw; I concluded, &c.), and that to depart from the literal 
meaning of these statements is to call in question the truth of 
Scripture. But, as Mr. Plumptre rightly remarks, “ this hypo- 
thesis, that every such statement in a canonical book must be 
received as literally true, is, in fact, an assumption that inspired 
writers were debarred from forms of composition which were 
open, without blame, to others. In the literature of every other 
nation, the form of personated authorship, where there is no 
animus decipiendi, has been recognised as a legitimate channel 
for the expression of opinion, or the quasi-dramatic representation 
of character. Why should we venture on the assertion that, if 
adopted by the writers of the Old Testament, it would have 
made them guilty of falsehood, and been inconsistent with their 
inspiration ?”* Other figures of speech, involving the same 
principle, are used both in the Old and New Testaments. Our 


' Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, art. Ecclesiastes, p. 474. 
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Saviour, in his description of the poor and the rich man, not 
only gives the former a name, but puts statements into the 
mouth of the latter and of Abraham (the man erted and said: 
Father Abraham, and Abraham said: Son, remember, &e.), and 
is it urged, that to depart from the literal meaning here is to 
call in question the truth of Scripture? If it be admitted that 
the sacred writers used one figure of speech whereby they made 
people say things which in reality they did not say, there can 
be no difficulty in their using another figure which involved the 
same thing. No one ever thought that Plato, Cicero, &e., 
violated truth because they used it, and it never enters our 
minds to characterise the Book of Wisdom as an imposition, for 
personating Solomon. It is therefore unreasonable to urge that 
as an insurmountable difficulty here, which forms no difficulty at 
all elsewhere. 

2. It is urged that the book has been handed down as Solomon’s 
by the concurrent voice of tradition, and that it would be both 
‘‘ dangerous and irreligious to desert this combined testimony.” 
But we submit that whatever may be the authority of tradition 
on other points, it has certainly no power to determine points of 
criticism, and that this is practically acknowledged by all modern 
expositors, as may be seen in every page of their works. 
Tradition has handed down the Book of Wisdom as the inspired 
work of Solomon. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Eusebius, Augustine, 
Isidore, &c., quote it as such. “To the testimony of those few 
among the ancients,” says Calmet, “who have disputed its 
authority, we oppose a crowd of witnesses, in all ages of the 
Church, who have acknowledged and quoted it as divine Scrip- 
ture. In short, to the scruples of those who, seeing antiquity 
wavering upon this point, have found some difficulty to persuade 
themselves to admit this book into the canon, we oppose the 
third council of Carthage, in 897; that of Sardica, in 347; that 
of Constantinople, in Trullo, in 692; the eleventh of Toledo, in 


' See vol. ii. of Horne’s Introduction, Davidson’s ed., pp. 1323, 1324. 
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675; that of Florence, in 1438; and, lastly, the fourth session of 
the council of Trent, all of which expressly admitted this book 
into the class of holy scripture. And there is scarce any ancient 
father who has not quoted and commended it. Many of them 
attribute it to Solomon, others to some prophet, and all to an 
inspired writer.”* Tradition has treated the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus as a real narrative, yet the most pious and learned 
Protestants deny the canonicity of the Book of Wisdom, and 
reject the interpretation of the passage in Luke, without regarding 
it as “dangerous and irreligious to desert this combined testi- 
mony.” If we are at liberty to use our judgment in one case in 
defiance of tradition, surely we cannot be denounced for using it 
in another. 

As the date of the book must be determined by internal evi- 
dence, it cannot be expected that it will ever be definitely settled. 
The Rabbinical Hebrew, in which it is written, leaves no doubt 
in our mind that it must have originated at least in the latter 
end of the Persian government (850-340 B.C.) ; and if it could 
be shewn that the Old Testament canon was not closed till after 
that time, the language and complexion of the book would fully 
justify us in assigning it to a much later period. 

The form of the book is poetico-didactic, without the beautiful 
parallelisms and rhythm of the poetry written in the golden age 
of the Hebrew language. Even the grandest portion of the 
book (xi. 1—7), where the sacred writer rises infinitely above 
his regular level, is devoid of those charms which imparted 
such life and fascination to the older Hebrew poetry. The 
gnomes and maxims with which it abounds, and which have 
caused some erroneously to assign to it a gnomological character, 
are simply introduced to illustrate certain points in question, and 
only show that when the book was written, the proverbial say- 
ings of the Solomonic age had already become household words, 
and were largely introduced in discussing the affairs of life. 


1 Preface to the Book of Wisdom, given in Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, 
and Lowman’s Commentary. 
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SECTION VII. — EXEGETICAL HELPS. 
ANCIENT VERSIONS. 
. The Septuagint, 
. The Vulgate, 
. St. Jerome, Translation and Comment., Opp. Tom. ii. 
. The Syriac, in Walton’s Polyglot and Bible Society’s ed. 
5. The Chaldee Paraphrase, in Bomberg’s and Buxtorf’s Rabbinic Bible. 


in Stier's and Theile’s Polyglot. 


Bm op ~O = 


JEWISH COMMENTATORS. 


. Rashi, in the Rabbinic Bible. 

. Rashbam, edited by Jellinek. 

. Ibn Ezra, in the Rabbinic Bible. 

9. Mendelssohn, translated by Mr. Preston. 

10. Herzfeld, NTP tiberfest und ausgelegt. 

11. Cahen, La Bible. ‘Tom. xvi. 

12, Philippfon, Die Ssraclitifthe Bibel, Oritter Theil. 


aon oe 


CHRISTIAN COMMENTATORS. 


13. Pineda, Comment. in Ecclesiasten. 

14. Mercer, Comment. in Jobum, et Solomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, &c. 

15. Grotius, Opp. Tom. i. 

16. Reynolds, Annotation on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

17. Le Clerc, Comment. in Vet. Test. ‘Tom. iii. 

18. Desvoeux, Philological and Critical Essay on Ecclesiastes. 

19. Hodgson, Ecclesiastes, a new Translation. 

20. Holden, An Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes, 

21. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test. P. ix, vol. il. 

22. Knobel, Commentar iiber das Buch Koheleth. 

23. Ewald, Spriiche Galomo’s Koheleth, 

24. Noyes, A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, &c. 

25. Hibig, Der Prediger SGalomo. 

26. Heiligstedt, in Maure’s Comment. Vol. iv., sect. 11. 

27. Stuart, A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 

28. Elfter, Commentar liber den Prediger. 

29. Vaihinger, Der Prediger und das Hobelied. 

30. Hengftenberg, Der Prediger Galomo, translated into English by 
D. W. Simon, in Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 


For particulars about the dates and places of these commentaries, see the 
Historical Sketch. 
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PROLOGUE. 


CHAPTER. I. 


Coheleth declares that all human efforts are utterly vain (2), 


2-11. 


Man has no 


advantage from all his labour (3); he must speedily quit this life, 
whilst the earth abides for ever (4). The objects of nature depart and 
retrace their course again, but man vanishes aud is for ever forgotten 


(5-11). 


2 Vanity of vanities, saith Coheleth, vanity of vanities, all is 


1. The woads of Coheleth, &c. For 
the explanation of this verse, see 
Introduction, see. i. 

2. Vanity of vanities, &c. Deeply 
impressed with the brevity of man’s 
life, and with the conviction that no 
human effort can protract man’s 
existence here, Coheleth denounces, 
in the most intense language ima- 
ginable, all undue exertions to satisfy 
the cravings of the soul. 527 (from 
527, to steam, to exhale, to breathe), 
prop. steam, vapour, breath ; hence, 
tropically, that which is unsubstan- 
tial and evaporates, nothingness, 
vanity, is the construet of 537, like 
yu of Pu, and W7 of WW, comp. 
Ewald, Gram. § 213, a; First, Lex. 
s.v. ‘The construction of the same 
noun in the genitive expresses the 


superlative degree, vanity of vani- 
ties, i.e., uéter or absolute vanity, 
comp. D72Y 712, servant of servants, 
i.e., most abject servant (Gen. ix. 25; 
Numb. iii. 32; Song of Songs i. 1; 
1 Tim. vi. 15; Gesen. § 119, 2; 
Ewald, § 313 cc.) The repetition of 
the same phrase, vanity of vanities, 
a second time, gives the highest 
intensity to the statement; comp. 
Dy nim win Ti ni awh, the 


Jloods have lifted up, O Eternal! 


the floods have lifted up their voice 
(Ps. xciii. 3; ecxv. 1). %7 here is 
not to be taken as synonymous with 
the Greek +é wav, the universe, (Geier, 
Rosenmiiller, &c.), which contradicts 
the sequel (iii. 11-14), and is con- 
trary to the context, where the well- 
regulated and permanent laws of 
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since man hath no advantage from all his toil 


4 wherewith he toileth under the sun; for generation passeth 
away and generation cometh on; Ta the earth abideth 


nature are contrasted with the tran- 


. Sitory existence of man, but refers to 


92) Yay 5a, all the undue human ewxer- 


L tions, "spoken of in the next verse. 


for. 


3. Since man hath no advantage, &e. 
The inspired writer gives here the 
reason why he pronounced all human 
efforts as useless, since, with all his 
exertions, the rational man cannot 
secure to himself any real and lasting 
happiness. As this verse assigns a 
reason for the statement made in the 
preceding verse, Coverdale and the 
Bishop's Bible rightly begin it with 
Both in the Old and New 
Testament, as well as in profane 
writings, interrogations are frequently 
used as emphatic denials ; compare 
x DTS non, am Linstead of God? 
i.e., surely I am not nGom, I am not 
almighty (Gen. xxx. 2; 1.19; Zech. 
i. 5; Matt. xvi. 26; Ga § 153, 2 oe 
Ewald, § 324, b). This is especially 
the case with 2, which loses entirely 
its interrogative force, and becomes 
an emphatic negation ; comp. Pa) 
NTA PIT, we have no portion im David 
(1 Kings xii. 16), and is parallel to 
%> not, in the next clause; and 79) 
mana oy pany, and I should not look 
upon a virgin (Job Xxxi. 1), where the 
Sept. has zai ov; the Vulg. wt ne, and 


the Syriac, rn comp. also Job vi. 
25; xvi. 6; and see First, Lex., s.v 4. 
The phrase DIN? yA 70, therefore, 
is tantamount to there is no ADVAN- 
TAGE WHATEVER to man, &e. JM 
is from 1™, to extend, to run over, to 
surpass, to leave behind, according to 
the analogy of }79, interpretation, 
and Pry, power (infra, viii. 4; Gesen. 
§ 84, 15; Ewald, § 163, d), He sig- 
nifies that which se over, remainder, 
gain, profit, benefit, remaining or 
abiding benefit or happiness. This 
word, which only occurs in this book, 
(vide infra, 11.11, 13; 111.9; v.8,15; 
vii. 12; x. 10), is frequently found 


in later Hebrew writings. The 5 in 
DIN?, the dative appurtenance, has 
here taken the vowel of the article, 
which is fallen away by contraction, 
in consequence of the preposition 
(Gesen. § 35,2; Rem. 2). 2 sig- 
nifies oppressive labour, toil, implying 
wearisome effort, and is rendered 
more energetic by the construction 
72Y 72Y, the noun and the verb being 
of the same root; compare the similar 
construction in the New Testament, 
emibupria EmeOipunca, with desire have 
I desired, i.e., I have intensely or 
greatly desired ‘(Luke xxli.15; John 
lii. 29; Acts v. 28; Gesen. § 13871; 

Rem. 1 5 
is well rendered by the Sept., év wayri 
pix bo aired & ox Get; and Chald., m9 
mo x71: the rendering of Luther, 
Mire die er hat; followed by Cover. 
dale and the Auth. Ver., the labour 
which he taketh, is too languid. The 
Win Toy is an abbreviation of 7s ; 
comp. Song of Songs i. 6; Gesen. 
§ 36. The phrase UovI Nn, under 
the sun, which only occurs in this 
book (i. 14; ii. 11.17. 20. 22 ; ili. 16; 

Thy Masa, ou lis eS Nye- LIP). 17; vil. 12s 

viii. 9. 15. 17; ix. S.ho 95 1. 13; 

x. 5), and in later Hebrew writings, 
is tantamount to wT 3Y, which is 
used in viii. 14. 16; xi. 2, and refers 
to JM, fe., PMB EW? TM, what 
lasting benefit has man upon earth, 
&e. The Chaldee curiously para- 
phrases this verse, what does man 
bequeath to man after his death, of 
all his toil which he toils, &e. 

4. For generation passeth away, &e. 
The utter failure and vanity of all 
human effort is shewn by the fact 
that man, with all his ploddings, 
cannot protract his short continu- 
ance; generation after generation 
drops off the tree of life, while the 
earth abides forever. What an awful 
fact, that the world, and all the 
objects around, are abiding, and 


Ewald, § 281). The phrase Ww. ysti 
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The sun also riseth and the sun setteth, and, 


though it pantingly goeth to its place, it riseth there again. 


possess an immutable and _ ever- 
returning course, but man has no 
fixed abode here, and must rapidly 
disappear from this scene of action. 
Man’s assiduity and perseverance 
may secure for him affluence and 
honours, yet the ruthless hand of 
death violently shakes him off the 
tree of life, scatters all his amassed 
wealth, buries all his acquirements 
in oblivion, while the earth, upon 
which he displays his ingenuity, 


~abides for ever; and in this respect 


the earth, man’s workshop, bas an 
advantage over man. Knobel and 
Stuart, and, in fact, most commenta- 
tors, make the sentiment of this verse 
to be, ‘‘ that as the earth is fixed 


and immutable, admitting of no 


change for the better, man has no 
hope of lightening his misery by 
vainly attempting to effect a change 
in unchangeable nature; his condi- 
tion in the world, and his relation to 
it, must ever remain the same. His 
innate frailty, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, the foreclosure 
against any change in the things 
without, concur to shew that he ean 
find no permanent happiness.” But 
this is against the scope of the pas- 
sage, which evidently contrasts the 
transitory state (777) of man, with 
the permanently abiding condition 
(n>) of the earth. This is the 
burden of the argument, that man, 
who was made alittle lower than the 
angels, who is capable of developing 
such intellectual life, should especi- 


ally be so ephemeral, while inferior 


nature abides permanently. The 
passage in Tacit. An. iii., c. 53, “All 
human things go a certain round, 
and there are revolutions in man 
analogous to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons,” to which Knobel refers, is 
inapposite. More appropriate is the 
remark of Ibn Ezra, 832 92 NYT Way3 
WY OM OND APIA IW wow AN 
SST TO TT NAT wT OF 1a OFT} 
winD PIR. SM onyaw wt PIN ODM 


WNT DY WOW Dt WN NTT Wd 
72 WN NT wx NM WOW AN ay2 
Dam m7, because all things that are 
Sound under the sun are composed of 
four elements, from which they pro- 
ceed, and to which they return, and 
these are fire, the quiet wind, i. e., the 
air, and the water, and the earth, 
these four are adduced ; and the earth 
is mentioned first, because she is, us it 
were, ihe mother ; then the sun is men- 
tioned instead of fire, because of its 
great heat, and this is the generative 
fire; then the air and the water. 
727, to go, like words signifying to 
depart in other languages, is euphe- 
mistically used for departing this 
life, dying ; comp. infra, v. 14, 15; 
Viti. OE Rs: “xxxixs 24: Jobe 
21; xiv. 20; and 6 pev vidg red dvOpaarov 
imaye in Matt. xxvi. 24. The ) in 
yw) has, as frequently, an adver- 
sative meaning, yet while (Gesen. 
§ 155, 1, b; § Ewald, 341, a). 

5. The sun also ariseth, &e. From 
the firmly fixed earth, Coheleth pro- 
ceeds to the perpetually coursing 
sun, and here, again, he shews the 
advantage of nature over man. The 

*sun rises in brilliancy in the morn- 
ing, and, though he, exhausted, 
retires in the evening, and his 
brightness is obscured by the dark- 
ness of night, yet he rises again 
every morning in equal splendour, 
rejoicing like a hero to run his 
course again; but man, when he 
goes, returns hither no more. Thus 
Job, when speaking of the same fact, 
shewing the advantage of nature over 
man, adduces a tree, which will grow 
again after it has been cut down; 
but man, when once cut off, appears 
no more 

There remaineth hope for the tree, 

If it is cut down it striketh out again, 

And its shoots do not fail ; 

If its roots moulder in the earth, 

And its trunk decayeth in the dust, 

It flourisheth again from the smell of water, 

And, like young plants, groweth branches; 


But man, he dieth and is destroyed, 
Man, departing, is gone. xiv. 7-9. 
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6 The wind goeth to the south, and turneth to the north ; it 
goeth round and round, yet the wind returneth to its course. 


Still more striking is the parallel in 
Catullus — 
Soles occidere, et redire possunt; 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormierda. 


“Suns that set again may rise; 
We, when once our fleeting light, 
Once our day in darkness dies, 
Sleep in one eternal night.” 


CATULLUS, V. 


Elster, therefore, has mistaken the 
sense, in affirming that the sacred 
writer adduces the course of the sun 
to indicate ‘‘ the gloomy impression 
which the contemplation of it pro- 
duces upon the human mind, because 
this luminary appears tired of its 
ever-restless motion, and annoyed at 
the endless monotony of its course.” 
nia, fo go in, to enter, is used of the 
setting sun, because, according to the 
Hebrews and other ancient nations, 
it enters in the evening into the 
ocean, its subterraneous dwelling 
(Bs, xix.3b 3) ab.. aa) Ft Ee Gia 
oS’) is, as frequently, to be rendered 
though. *\8, to snuff, to breathe hard, 
to pant with running to its subter- 
raneous dwelling (Job vii 2; xxxvi. 
20). The rendering of the Sep- 
tuagint, axe, draws heavily, ands 
Aquila, eizmvet, fetches breath, pants, 
faintly express the meaning of the 
original, while that of Symm. Theod. 
travarrpeper, Vulg. revertitur, misses it 
altogether. The Chaldee’s, Rashi’s, 
and Rashbam’s explanation of the 
words ANY ip ON}, “ the sun, which 
rises in the morning in the east, 
and sets in the evening in the west, 
goes pantingly all night through the 
sea back to its place (i.e., the east), 
where it rises again,” yields substan- 
tially the same illustration which 
we have deduced from this verse. 
fiwald’s rendering, die Gonne geht 
unter (19172 581) und gwar an ihren 
Ort, wo fie feuchend aufgeht, ze, 
the sun sets, and that in its place, 
where it also rises pantingly, is both 
forced in its construction and incon- 
gruous. Surely it is more natural 


to expect that the sun would be de- 
scribed as exhausted at his setting, 
after the long and swift course of the 
day, than at his rising, when we are 
expressly told that, refreshed, he 
rejoices like a hero to run his race. 
(Ps. xix. 5). 1 is well rendered by | 


y 2 
the Syriac wot) aol Tm) 30, 


rises again, as is evident from the 
context, where so much stress is laid 
upon the repetition of the courses of 
the objects adduced. 

6. The wind goeth to the south, &e. 
The howling and empty wind is 
adduced as another proof that the, 
objects of nature have an advantage 
over man. The apparently restless 
and disorderly wind has its regular 
course; it goes to the south, and 
turns about to the north, and, 
though it sometimes veers vehe- 
mently round the whole earth, it 
always returns to its rounds; but 
man, when he goes, returns hither 
no more ‘The word 0%, wind, is to 
be supplied in the first clause from 
the second. The repetition 2210 1250, 
round, round, expresses continuance 
(Gen. xiv. 10; Deut. ii. 27; Gesen. 


§ 108, 4; Ewald, 313, a). The south= 


and north are mentioned, because 
the east and west have already been 
referred to in connection with the 
rising and setting of the sun, and 
thus all the four quarters of the 
earth are divided between the sun 
and the wind. The verb ¥, to 
return, is here construed with the 
preposition Y, to, as in Prov. xxvi. 
11. ing oy 29 3993, as a dog returns 
to his vomit (comp. also Mal. iii. 24). 
The suffix in YNV32D expresses the 
well known, the regular rounds, or 
course; the whole clause is well 
rendered by the Vulg. et in cireulos 
suos revertitur. ‘The Sept., Syriac, 
Arabic, Vulg., Rashi, Rashbam, 
who are followed by some mo- 
dern commentators, refer the first 
part of this verse to the sun, 2.¢., 
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7 All the streams run into the sea, and the sea doth not 
overflow; the place where the streams go to, thence they 


8 return again. 


the sun goeth towards the south, and 
turneth about unto the north ; but 
this is against the symmetry of the 
description, since it would predicate 
too much of the sun and too little 
of the wind. Besides this would 
break the thread of the argument; 
since the sun, like the wind and the 
streams, is evidently adduced to shew 
that, notwithstanding his departure, 
he returns again, which would be lost 
according to this construction. Still 
more objectionable is the Chaldee 
paraphrase, which refers the whole 
of this verse to the sun. When 
Dr. Adam Clarke affirms that “ our 
Version alone has mistaken the mean- 
ing,” as he calls it, [ wonder that he 
should have made such an assertion 
in the face of Ibn Ezra, Luther, 
Coverdale, the Bishop's Bible, &c. 

7. All the streams, &c. The flow- 
ing streams are the last instance 
which the inspired writer points out 
to illustrate his position. These 
streams, which apparently run off to 
be absorbed in the bosom of the 
mighty ocean, nevertheless return by 
subterraneous passages and chan- 
nels; but man, when he goes, returns 
hither no more. According to the 
Hebrews, and other ancient nations, 
the earth is surrounded by the great 
ocean, with which the different seas 
and rivers are connected by subter- 
raneous passages and channels, and 
it is through these that the streams 
make their way backwards and for- 
wards to their parent water (Gen. 
vii. 11; Job xxxviii. 16; Prov. viii. 
28; Sirach xl. 11); hence the Chal- 
dee paraphrase of this verse, 8°12 73 
WIODT Dawe 19) PT) PA ND PH 
TNT) PTD TN? Die) NEW. MV? 
Poy ON? PIVA PIN PE PRD PAS VT 
non, all the rivers and streams of 
water run and flow into the ocean, 
which surrounds the world like a ring, 
and the ocean is not full; and to the 
place where the rivers have run and 


All words are feeble. 


Men could never utter, 


flowed, thither they return again 
through the subterraneous channels 
(comp. also Hom. I]. xviii. 609 ; xxi. 
196). O72 (from 5M, to run, to flow) 
is better rendered streams, being of a 
much wider meaning than the ex- 
pression rivers. 0% is the great ocean 
which surrounds the earth, rendered 


‘by the Chaldee, Dim 7x, axeavés. PR, 


not, prop. const. of PX, nothingness, is 
the negative of %, is, and includes 
the verb éo be in all its tenses (Gesen., 
§ 152; Ewald, § 321; Fiirst, Lex. s. v.) 
Din, place, is the const. before 
=x, to indicate that the relative 
clause is to be regarded as one noun 
(comp. infra, xi. 3: Gen. xl. 3; Lev. 
iv. 24; Gesen.§ 116,2; Ewald,§832,c). 
Ibn Ezra’s explanation of the words, 
nod BYR OM), and the sea is not full, 
IN OM wp os OT PR Ay Pon °5 
TNM On Naya by Dp DM ow 
Dw", because there is evaporation 
constantly rising from the sea to the 
sky, which forms the clouds,—the sweet 
waters only ascending because of their 
lightness,—and the vapour is converted 
into rain, is too modern an idea, 
and was unknown to the ancient 
Hebrews, as is evident from the 
passages quoted above, and from the 
Chaldee paraphrase. With Sym- 
machus, the Vulgate, Chaldee, seve- 
ral MSS., Grotius, Umbreit, &., 08 
is to be taken for 0%, thence, as is 
evident from verse 5, where the sun 
is described as rising again (DY) in 
or from the place to which it went. 
The words 232 0°23, however, are 
not to be rendered they return to go 
again, but they return again, which is 
evident from ver. 14, where the same 
phrase occurs, and must be rendered 
so; the verb 3% is frequently used 
adverbially for again ;- comp, 2D ¥) 
210 MIN PY, mine eyes shall not see 
happiness again (Job vii.7; Gen. xxvi. 
18 ; Gesen. § 142, 3 ; Ewald, § 285). 

8. All words are feeble, &e. Hav- 
ing shewn, in some of the most 
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the eye could never be satisfied with seeing, and the ear 
9 could never be filled with hearing all. What hath been still is, 


prominent instances of nature, the 
permanency and uniformity of their 
existence and operations, contrasted 
with the transitoriness and instabi- 
lity of man, the sacred writer ex- 
claims, that all human language is 
too feeble to enumerate all the objects 
in nature which possess the same 
properties, and might be adduced in 
illustration of his proposition — 
objects so numerous that the eye 
could never see, nor the ear hear of, 
them all. As 123 in Hebrew, like 
the corresponding expressions in 


0. n 
other languages (comp. {AXSo in 
Syriac, 772 in Chaldee, from 59, to 
speak, jive in Greek, from fiw, to 
speak, whence also res in Latin, 
Gathe in German, from fagen) is 
derived from a verb signifying to 
speak (723), and, like its equivalents 
in other languages, denotes both a 
word, as uttered by the living voice, 
and a thing which a word is used to 
express; hence 027 has here been 
rendered bysome words, and by others 
things. The word D'Y2, too, has been 
variously explained, as some took it 
in its passive signification, and others 
have assigued to it an active meaning. 
Thus the Vulg. has cuNcTH RES 
DIFFICILES, all things are hard, which 
Luther (es tft alles Thun fo voll 
Mithe daf, &e.) and Coverdale (all 
things are so hard, &c) follow. 
Desvoeux has, all these considerations 
are tiresome; Hodgson and Booth- 
royd have, all things thus at their 
task. But, against these renderings 
is to be urged, that though 729 un- 
doubtedly means also @ thing, yet 
the context requires that it should 
be taken here in its primary sense, 
viz., a word, as is evident from the 
verb 723, with which it is connected, 
thus forming the well-known con- 
struction 123.721, (vide infra, vil. 21). 
As for Oy, it is invariably used in 
a passive sense (comp. Deut. xxv. 18; 
2 Sam. xii. 2), and can therefore 


form no exception here. Moreover, 
the rendering we advocate is the one 
most compatible with the scope of 
the passage, as will be seen from the 
remarks upon the next clause. 

The eye could never be satisfied, &e. 
The objects which might be adduced 
in illustration of this proposition are 
so numerous that the eye could never 
see them all, nor the ear hear all. 
As the eye is not only the inlet of 
thought, but is also the outlet of 


. feelings and emotions, those inward 
. conditions and actions are ascribed 


to it which it manifests. Thus, 
because it expresses the hoping of the 
soul, the eye is represented as hoping ; 
comp. 120 Pox 73°29, THE EYES of 
ali work to thee (Ps. exlv. 15); hence, 
also, the phrase D)79 W212, the desire 
of the eyes (1 Kings xx. 6); émsbuuia 
ray spbaruav (1 John ii. 16), and the 
insaliableness of the eye in the text 
before us (comp. also infra, ii. 10 ; 
iv. 8; Prov. xxvii. 20).- Reynolds, 
Gill, Holden, &e., explain the mean- 
ing of this clause, “the pleasure of 
these senses is so blunted by the 
same objects constantly presented, 
that they are pricked with further 
desire of new objects of delight.” 
But this evidently arose from their 
mistaking the sense of the first clause. 
The sacred writer, having described 
the stability and regularity of several 
objects of nature, affirms, in this 
verse, that these are by no means all; 
that the objects which possess the 
same properties are too numerous to 
be described ; and that the curious 
eye, which wishes to see them all, and 
the inquisitive ear that desires to 
hear all, could never be gratified, 
for the telling of them would require 
more words than man _ possesses ; 
the human eye and ear, whose func- 
tions are of short duration, deter- 
mined to compass all, would cease 
to exist long before all is told, and 
hence could never be satisfied. 

9. What hath been, &e. The in- 
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and what hath been done is still done, and there is nothing 


10 new under the sun. 


If there be anything of which it 


is said, Behold this is new! it hath been long ago, in 


ference is here drawn from the state- 
ment made in the preceding verse. 
In all those objects of nature, there- 
fore, we see that that which has 
existed continues to exist, and the 
motions which these existing objects 
have made they make again; the 
earth, which has existed, still exists; 
the sun is still the same, and runs 
the same race; the wind is still the 
same, and returns to its well-known 


course; the streams are still the. 


same, and flow in the same manner 
into the mighty ocean: it is the 
same with numberless objects of 
nature —their existence is perma- 
nent, their course regular and uni- 
form, and there is no deviation. 
mr 7 is rendered by the Sept. 
interrogatively, i +3 yeyowss 3 si 40 
weranuivov; WVulg. quid est quod fuit ? 
which is followed by the Arabic, 
Luther, Grotius, Holden, Boothroyd, 
&c.; but this is contrary to the usage 
of the combination 77 in this book 
(comp. infra, iii. 15; vi. 10 ; vii. 24; 
viii. 7; x. 14; where it signifies id 
quod, and where even the Sept., with 
the exception of vii. 24, and the 
- Vulg., translate it so). As in other 
languages, both interrogatives %?, 
- who, for persons, and 2, what, for 
things, are used in Hebrew for inde- 
finite pronouns, whosoever, whatsoever, 
with the relative pronoun either ex- 
pressed or implied (ixfra, v.9; ie, 2b8 
Exod. xxiv. 14; Prov. ix. 4; Numb. 
xxiii. 3; 1 Sam. xx 4; Gesen. § 37, 2; 
Ewald, § 331, b; § 297, c), so that 
wm exactly corresponds to 788 “2 in 
HT xodusrex. Soin 2 mam, sx. 10. 
The verb ™7, to be, refers to the 
permanent existence of the objects 
of nature, and 7, to do, to their 
uniform and regular operations. The 
imperfect expresses the permanent 
state, it is now and ever shall be 
(Gen. xliii. 32; Prov. xv. 20; Gesen. 
§ 127, 2; Ewald, § 136, b). Ps, 


nothing (Numb. xi. 6; Judg. xiii. 4; 
2 Sam. xii. 13; 2 Kings iv. 2; Prov. 
xili. 7), corresponding to the Greek 
ov mag (Luke i. 37; Rev. xxi. 17; 
Gesen. § 152, 1; Ewald, § 323, b). 
10. Lf there be anything, &c. Having 
affirmed that no innovation occurs 
in the objects of nature, the sacred 
writer states how, if anything should 
seem new in the operations of nature, 
it is to be accounted for; it is merely 
owing to the individual who happens 
not to be acquainted with the pheno- 
menon which had taken place in 
bygone years. The particle Ox, if, 
is implied before %, there is ; comp. 
Judg. xi. 36; Prov. xxiv. 10; Song 
of Songs, vill. 1; Ewald, § 357, b. 
123, a word also a thing, vide supra, 
verse 8. 2X in VON, is not the 
nominative, making it a prosopopeia 
(Desv. p. 310), @ thing erying out to 
the beholder, See this is new, but is 
the accusative; and 2s, the third 
person, as frequently elsewhere, is 
used for the impersonal or passive ; 
compare exactly the same phrase 
TT NWI WON Ws TN OD, for any- 
thing lost of which, or respecting 
which, it is said that it is this, i.e., 
yw| 33, miserably rendered in the 
Auth. Ver. (Exod. xxii. 8); and see 
also infra, vii. 21; ix. 15; xii. 1. 5; 
Gen. xi.9; 1 Sam. xix. 22; Gesen. 
§ 137, 3; Ewald, § 282, 2. The Sept. 
renders the words WNW 121 W, & 
Aaarnces nat eet, whatsoever speaks and 


30 vy 0 
says, so also the Syriac W049 Xs 
ohio, as if the Hebrew were 


zr 
Yona) 127d 52; the Vulg., again, has 
NEC VALET QUISQUAM DECERE, nor is 
any man able to say, as if the Hebrew 
were 2D we bY NX; but we are 
prepared for such deviations from 
the Hebrew text, by the frequent 
blunders which we meet in those | 
versions. The expression 723, from 
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11 the time of old, which was before us. 


122, to plait, to bind, or tie strongly 
together, hence to be strong, great, 
long, is used adverbially for long ago, 
already, formerly ; 131, by which the 
Sept. renders it, and jam of the Vulg., 
are not exact equivalents, inasmuch 
as these refer to both time past and 
present, which has caused the trans- 
lators of our Authorised Version and 
some commentators to ascribe the 
same signification to the Hebrew 
expression (vide infra, ii. 16), whereas 
722 is invariably used with reference 
to time past ; it only occurs in this 
book (ii.! 12; 165 ai 165 iv. 25° vis 
10; ix. 6. 7), but is of frequent 
occurrence in later Hebrew writings. 
oyndiiv, the plur., is often used for 
the ages of antiquity, the time that ts 
past (Is. li. 9), and the ? before it 
expresses the time when, in, within 
which anything happens (Gen.. vii. 
4: Ps. xxx. 6; Ezra x. 8; Gesen. 
§ 154, 3,e; Ewald, § 217, da). The 
words 322552 7 7x have occasioned 
some difficulty, owing to the verb 
ma, which is singular, and refers to 
ony, plural. Symmachus has éy tw 
ainv, Mo Wx 02%) both in the singu- 
lar; several of Kennicott’s and De 
Rossi’s MSS. have 7 78 both in 
the plural; so also the Chaldee, 
2077? 1-4, which wERE before. 
Hitzig, Stuart, Elster, &c., try to 
account for the anomaly in the text, 
by regarding ™7 as being used in a 
kind of impersonal way (compare 
Ewald, § 295, d). There is, however, 
no necessity for any of those altera- 
tions proposed by the ancient ver- 
sions, or for the artificial explanation 
given by the modern commentators 
alluded to. The Hebrews, like other 
people, were not always very parti- 
cular about making a verb, adjective, 
or pronoun agree with its subject in 
gender or number, especially in col- 
loquial language; we have unde- 
niable proof of this in chap. ix. 6; 
XPa57- er: xlvan. Voss Wanwax, 
24; Zech. xi. 5; Gesen. § 121, 6, 
Rem. 1; § 137, 1; Ewald, § 184, c. 
Hodgson’s mode of eluding this 
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But there is no 


anomaly, by rendering the clause, 
the same, which is now presented 
to us, happened ages ago; or the 
similar one of Ewald, fon war 
yorlangft, was gefthebn vor unferen 
Augen, making it the subject of 
the sentence, which is followed by 
Heiligstedt, only increases the diffi- 
culty, by palming upon the words 
a very harsh and unnatural con- 
struction. Had the sacred writer 
intended to say what this rendering 
makes out, the original would have 
been 97229 7x wi7. I am therefore 
nota little surprised to see Philippson 
defend this forced construction. 

11. But there is no remembrance, 
&c. Having shewn the permanent 
existence and uniform return of the 
objects of nature to the respective 
places from which they apparently 
vanished, as illustrated by the per- 
manently abiding earth, the pant- 
ingly disappearing yet gloriously 
rising sun, the seemingly scattered 
but regularly returning wind, the 
engulfed and yet emerging streams, 
the sacred writer now contrasts these 
with the departing but never-return- 
ing and ever forgotten man, and thus 
establishes his proposition, that all 
human efforts to divert it are utter 
vanity, since ‘man has no advantage 
from all the toil wherewith he toileth 
under the sun.” This verse, which 
contains the reason for the statement 
made in ver. 2—4, has been greatly 
misunderstood, through the render- 
ing of D309 and OTN by former 
things, and things that are to come ; 
and by the affirmation that it ac- 
counts for the mistake that some 
commit in supposing certain things 
to be new which have merely been 
forgotten. A careful examination of 
the text and scope of the passage 
will, however, shew the incorrectness 
of this interpretation. The burden 
of the sacred writer —after having 
affirmed that all human effort is 
vain, as man’s existence and activity 
here must for ever cease (ver. 2-4) — 
is to prove his position, which he 
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remembrance of former men, nor will there be any remem- 
brance of future men among those who will live hereafter. 


does by adducing, in the second 
clause of verse 4 and verses 5-10, 
instances of stability in objects of 
nature, and contrasting them with 
the instability of man. Then to take 
this verse (11) “as assigning a reason 
why some err in supposing that 
something new takes place,” is to 
miss the whole force of the argument. 
It was to be expected, that after the 
inspired writer had enumerated his 
illustrations, he would recur to his 
main proposition, “the vanishing of 
man from this scene of action,” which 
he does in our rendering. This is, 
moreover, corroborated both by the 
similar sentiment in ii. 16,17; ix. 5, 
which is the burden of the sacred 
writer, and by the fact that the words 
Dsde1 and OTN being masculine 
forms, are universally used for men 
(comp. Deut. xix. 14; Job xviii. 20; 
and infra, iv. 16), and never for 
things, which are expressed by the 
Jeminine (comp. mixx, Isa. xlii. 9; 


xlvi.9; xlviii. 3, &.; Gesen. § 107, 8, 
b). The Chaldee has therefore rightly 
rendered it 12) PROT? NT NII, 
there is no remembrance of the former 
GENERATION; thus also Rashbam ex- 
plains DION by 2H) ww OW 22 
Drv, the sons of men that were born 
before us in the world, and DTS by 
DAYI TN WD, those men that will 
come after us in the world; R. Bechai, 
Chobath Halvavoth; Alshech, &c. 
Knobel, Heiligstedt, Elster, &c., have 
also seen the inconsistency of render- 
ing D208) and DEK by former and 
future THINGS, though they missed 
the sense of the passage. 11 is the 
construct of 71733, i. q., 123, vide infra, 
ix. 5 (comp. Gesen. § 93, 3; Ewald, 
§ 214, a), and, as is frequently the 
case, precedes a preposition (comp. 
Isa. Ivi. 10; Ps. lviii. 5; Gesen. § 
116, 1; Ewald, § 289, b). 072 is used 
pleonastically. OY, with, also among, 
like the Latin apud (comp. 2 Sam. 
Si OOM se-eqaons JUNE 


SECTION I. 


CHAPTER I..12—TLI.,26. 


Coheleth, with all the resources of a monarch at his command (12), applied 


himself assiduously to discover, by the aid of wisdom, the nature of 
earthly pursuits (13), and found that they were all fruitless (14), since 
they could not rectify destinies (15). Reflecting, therefore, upon the 
large amount of wisdom he had acquired (16), he came to the conclusion 
that it is all useless (17), as the accumulation of it only increased his 
sorrow and pain (18). He then resolved to try pleasure, to see whether 
it would yield the desired happiness, but found that this too was vain 
(ii. 1), and hence denounced it (2); for, having procured every imagi- 
nable pleasure (3-10), he found that it was utterly insufficient to 
impart lasting good (11). Whereupon he compared wisdom with 
pleasure (12); and, though he saw the former had a decided advantage 
over the latter (13-14, a), yet he also saw that it does not exempt its 
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possessor from death and oblivion, but that the wise and the fool must 
both alike die and be forgotten (14 b~16). This made him hate both 
life and the possessions which, though acquired by industry and 
wisdom, he must leave to another, who may be a reckless fool (17-21), 
convincing him that man has nothing from his toil but wearisome days 
and sleepless nights (22-23); that there is, therefore, nothing left for 
man but to enjoy himself (24 a); yet this, too, he found was not in the 
power of man (24 b-25); God gives this power to the righteous, and 
withholds it from the wicked; and that it is, after all, transitory (26). 


12,13 I, Coheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And 


12. I Coheleth, &c. The sacred 
writer now proceeds to prove the 
burden of the argument stated in the 
prologue, and to shew the vanity of 
all human efforts to satisfy the 
craving of the immortal soul, by the 
failure of the many experiments 
which he has made to that effect. 
The first effort he made was wisDoM 
(13-18), an experiment so natural to 
an intellectual being, and which 
many cultivated minds have made 
since, in the absence of a belief in a 
future state. Coheleth states that 
he, having been a king, had ample 
means and opportunities of testing 
the best of the varied speculations 
of men. ‘The preterite tense, °™, 
I was king, &c., shews that at the 
time when this was written Solo- 
mon was no longer king. ‘The at- 
tempt of Ibn Ezra to account for 
this preterite, by insinuating ‘P29 
ox ND IT yo nM 9D NY EDF 
TT 1 YD] JD) JI DIT nV), that 
Solomon wrote it in his old age, and 
appeals, as it were, to the new or 
rising generations, and tells them such 
and such things I tried in my lifetime, 
is an ingenious conceit, and does not 
remove the difficulty. The Chaldee 
fully felt this dilemma, and hence 
resorted to the traditional fable that 
Solomon, having departed from the 
words of the Law in the pride of his 
heart, was dethroned by Ashmodai, 
king of the demons, and thus said, 
“Twas king but am not now;” comp. 
also Midrash Yalkut, in loco; Tal- 
mud, Gittin, 68, b; Midrash Maase 
Bishlomo Hammeleh, in Jellinek’s 


Baith Hammidrash i1., p. 86. Simi- 
larly Rashi, 7021 DNA 93 OY J oN 
29 FYDIN ATI Dwr OY FADIA Iw oY 
YWIN Dk DADA TI ON WNIT Spo 
mae, Twos at first king over the 
whole world, then only over Israel, 
then only over Jerusalem, and then 
over my stick, for it is said, ‘ Lwas king 
in Jerusalem, but Iam not king now ; 
There is no doubt that the fable of 
Solomon’s dethronement arose from 
an anxious desire to aecount for this 
difficulty, as the Rabbins evidently 
saw that m7 means 7 was, and am 
no more, and to make Solomon die « 
penitent (see Steinschneider, Heb. 
Lit., p.47). As far, however, as his- 
tory is concerned, we know that 
Solomon was king till his death; 
and as he, therefore, could not write 
“IT was king, and am no more,” which 
the Rabbins themselves admit is the 
meaning of ‘7, we, who do not be- 
lieve the traditional fable, must con- 
clude that some one later than Solo- 
mon was the author of this book. 
Moreover the expression (224713), in 
Jerusalem, also shews that the book 
was written after Solomon, when the 
kingdom was divided into two, and 
when there was another royal resi- 
dence besides Jerusalem. Ibn Ezra’s 
attempt to elude this, by saying, 
ap) 7129 Papo ny ava OWI WX? 
monn, that Jerusalem is mentioned 
because it was the proper place for 
acquiring wisdom, does not comport 
with an address of a king to his con- 
temporaneous people. 
13. And I gave my heart, &c. 
Thus cireumstanced, Coheleth exa- 
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I gave my heart to enquire diligently into wisdom 
respecting all that is done under heaven; this is an evil 
business which God hath given to the children of men to 


mined, by the help of wisdom or 
philosophy, the nature of all human 
actions, in order to discover those 
sublunary gratifications and enjoy- 
ments which would remove the 
desponding impression made by the 
contemplation of the permanency 
and regularity in the objects and 
laws of nature, contrasted with the 
transitoriness and instability of man. 
But he soon found that the endea- 
vour to seek human happiness in wis- 
dom was a vain employment, which 
God has wisely imposed upon man, 
who, in the pride of his heart, looks 
to his own faculties for an infallible 
guide to happiness. As the heart is 
regarded among the Hebrews and 
other nations, not only as the seat 
of the passions, but also as possessing 
the faculty of thinking, judging, 
&e., &e. (Is. x. 7; Judg. xvi. 17; 
Jobs xu. Ss Chron: xxix. 18; 
comp. also cor in Latin; Cicero, 
usc. i. 9; Plant. Pers. iv, 4 ¥1); 
hence arose the phrases 3) 303, to give 
one's heart to something (vide infra, 
ver. 17; vil. 21; viii. 9. 16; Dan. 
X, 12:1 Chron. xxii, 19); 22,733 
(2 Chron. xii. 14; xxx. 19); 2) ow 
(Is. xli. 22; Hag. ii. 15. 18); 22 mw 
(Job vii. 17; Ps. xlviil. 14 ; xii. 11); 
and the Latin, animum applicare, 
attendere ; hence, also, the phrases 
which apostrophise the heart, e.g., 127 
2 oY, to speak to the heart (ver. 16); 
22 Wx, to say to the heart (ii. 1). The 
rendering of Symmachus, spoe9uny, 
I sat before myself, or, I proposed 
to myself, is too languid. The 
Vulgate’s rendering of this phrase is 
capricious and inconsistent. Thus, in 
the passage before us it is translated, 
PROPOSUI IN ANIMO MEO, I proposed in 
my mind ; in ver. 17 of this chap., and 
viii. 9, DEDI con MEUM, I have given 
my heart ; in vil. 21, NE ACCOMMODES 
cor tuum, do not accommodate thine 
heart ; in viii. 16, Apposur CoR 


mruM, J applied my heart. The 
synonymous expressions ©77 and Wn, 
both primarily signifying to go, to 
go in search of anything, to seck, are 
here used not so much in any dis- 
tinction of meaning, but, as two 
verbs of a similar import are fre- 
quently employed to give intensity to 
the statement (comp. infra, vii. 25; 
Song of Songs, v. 6; Matt. iv. 39). 
m2203, into wisdom, is wrongly ren- 
dered adverbially by the Vulgate 
(sapienter), which Luther (weistich), 
Holden (sagaciously and diligently), 
Preston (scientifically), &c., follow. 
The censure here uttered is not upon 
absolute wisdom, for this the sacred 
writer praises in the sequel; but 
upon wisdom acquired for the pur- 
pose of guiding in the gratification 
of his desires, and for finding in it 
solid happiness. The sublunary 
works are the productions of men, 
as the Chaldee rightly paraphrases 
it (N28 22 TH 72), and not, as Ibn 
Ezra maintains, the operations of 
nature. ]2¥, from 722. to labour, to 
toil oppressively, to be oppressed, 
afflicted ; hence to ery out under it, 
then to ery aloud, in a more exten- 
sive sense; to call out, to let one’s 
voice be heard through joy or sorrow, 
thus nisy ip px) Mpa nay dip pe 
pow die nis dip mud, not the sound 
of the ery of victory, nor the sound of 
the ery of defeat, the sound of singing I 
hear (Exod. xxxii. 18), hence to speak, 
according to the analogy of }2?, from 
722, 723, from 722, denotes work, busi- 
ness, employment, occupation. The 
word only occurs in this book (vide 
AN{TA; 1. 23,,26% Til. 10 >,1V..Bsitve.8, 
13; viii. 16) ; butis frequently used in 
later Hebrew writings in this sense, 
which is also given by the Sept. 
Aquila, Theodo. (mepemacot), Symm. 
(dcxoria), and many modern com- 
mentators, as, for instance, Knobel, 
De Wette, Preston, Philippson, &e. 
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I considered all the works 


that are done under the sun, and behold they are all 


The renderings Mithe (Luther), tra- 
vail (Auth. Ver.), curiosity (Holden), 
do not exactly express the sense. 
vip, liter. an employment of sad- 
ness, i.e., a sad, an evil employ- 
ment, or business. 21, which is here, 
' as frequently elsewhere, a noun 
(comp. Exod. xxxii. 22; Ps. Ixxviii. 
49), is placed in the genitive, after 
q2Y, to express its quality; the same 
construction oceurs in iv. 8 and v. 13 
(comp. Gesen. § 106, 1; Ewald, § 287, 
f). The Sept. uniformly translates 29 
vi, in the three places, wépomacpss 
mrovnpss, an evil occupation ; whilst the 
Vulg. inconsistently renders it here, 
OCCUPATIO PESSIMA, utterly bad occu- 
pation; in iv. 8 and v. 13, AFFLICTIO 
PEssIMA, utterly bad affliction. The 
pronoun 7x is implied before jn 
(Gesen. § 123, 3; Ewald, § 332). 
janis is not to give evidence of 
himself (some quoted by Ibn Ezra, 
Desvoeux, &c.), nor for their humuli- 
ation (another opinion quoted by 
Ibn Ezra, Hodgson, &c.), nor that 
they may weary themselves therein 
(Luther, Boothroyd, &e.), for these 
renderings are against the significa- 
tion of 72%, by which the meauing of 
nix must be determined, since the 
phrase 727 22 is a construction of 
very frequent occurrence (comp. 
2 Sam. xvi. 23; 2 Kings xiii. 14; 
Gesen. § 138, 1; Rem. 1; Ewald, 

281, a). The Sept., Vulg., Syriac, 
Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Knobel, 
De Wette, Preston, &c., rightly retain 
the idiom. 

14. I considered all the works, &c. 
Having summarily stated, in the 
preceding verses, that he was dis- 
appointed in the wisdom by which 
he had hoped to remove the sad 
impression which the contemplation 
mentioned in 2-11 left upon his 
mind, the sacred writer gives in this 
and in the following verse the cause 
of this disappointment. With all 
the help that this so much coveted 
wisdom could render, he found that 


the efforts made, by her assistance, 
to secure comfort and solid happi- 
ness, are mere vanity and striving 
after the wind. 78}, to see, to view, 
to consider. DwYDT, the works spoken 
of in the preceding verse. The 
phrase ™ ™2, which also occurs 
in ii. 11. 17. 26; iv. 4.6; vi. 9, has 
produced a variety of renderings, 
owing to the different etymologies 
assigned to m2. Thus the Syriac 


Dae 023 

(12.059 tasaZ), the Chaldee 
(xm nian), Vulg. (afflictis spiritus), 
Rashi (my n2v), Alshech, Coverdale, 
Authorised Version, &c., have break- 
ing down or vexation of spirit, i. e., 
the contemplation of these things 
breaks down or produces a crushing 
effect on, or irritates, one’s spirits, 
deriving mY from 2Y1=—Y=I, to 
break, to depress. 
according to the analogy of mm, 
from Tm, np, from 7, M24, from 
723, can grammatically only be 
derived from 721, which is moreover 
corroborated by the parallel form, 
™ TYP (infra, ver. 17; iv. 16), this 
rendering is inadmissible. As the 
only legitimate root, 721, however, 
signifies both to feed, and then spiri- 
tually to feed or feast upon anything, 
to delight in anything, hence different 
interpretations have been defended, 
based upon one or the other shade 
of meaning of the root. Thus Aquila, 
Theod. (vous dvéuov), Symmachus 
(Bécuncig avéuov), have feeding upon 
the wind; Rashbam, a pleasure for 
the talented, (y953 wie mm ps my); 
Desvoeux, company for the wind; 
but these interpretations are too 
artificial. It is therefore better to 
take the secondary meaning of the 
word, viz., to desire, to strive after 
anything, hence ™) m2, a@ striving 


after the wind ; so the Sept. (mpoalpects | - 


But as my}, / 


mvesjaros), Ibn Ezra (my niwm), | 


Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Knobel, De 
Wette, Noyes, Heiligstedt, Stuart, 
Elster, &e. This is corroborated by 
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15 vanity, and striving after the wind; for the depressed 
cannot be set right, since he that is gone cannot be num- 


Hos. xii. 2, where 1 71, stands in 
parallelism with O72 7. 

15. The depressed cannot be set 
right, &. And the reason of this 
is to be found in the fact, that no 
cogitation of the human mind, no 
amount of wisdom, however great, 
can remove the depression produced 
by the fact stated in 2-11, since it 
cannot recall one who has departed 
this life to be numbered among the 
living. Thus the hope of finding 
comfort in wisdom, terminates with 
the same gloomy conclusion, as the 
contemplation of nature in verse 11. 
myo, Pual part. of MYi.g., MY, to 
curve, to bend, passive to be bent, 
bowed down, depressed (Ps. xxxviii. 7), 
JOT is masculine, and, according to 
the analogy of 2X, signifies HE that 
is wanting, HE that is gone. i237), 
to be numbered with (comp. Isa. liii. 
12), i.¢., ONT Oy, with the living. 
As the second clause assigns the 
reason for the statement made in 
the first, the } in j107) is therefore 
to be rendered for, since (Gesen. 
§ 155, 1. e.) This we believe to be 
the most natural interpretation of 
the verse, which has called forth 
such a variety of explanations from 
time immemorial to the present 
day. Thus the Talmud (Jebamoth, 
22, b) explains the first clause of 
illegitimate offspring myn by xin 
man mn pam. The Vulgate has, 
PERVERSI DIFFICILE CORRIGUNTUR, 
ET STULTORUM INFINITUS EST NUME- 
Rus, the perverse are difficult to be 
corrected, and the fools are infinite in 
number. The Chaldee refers it to 
the sins of man, and his inability to 
repent after death. As a man who 
has corrupted his ways in this world, 
and dies in them without repentance, 
cannot amend after his death; and a 
man who departs from the Law and 
the Prophets when alive, cannot be 
numbered with the righteous in Para- 
dise after his death. This Midrashic 
explanation is followed by St. Jerome 


in his commentary: Qur PERVERSUS 
NISI ANTE CORRIGATUR, NON POTEST 
ADORNARI ; RECTA ORNATUM RECIP- 
TUNT, ET CURVA CORRECTIONEM, he 
that is perverse, unless he be Jirst 
corrected, cannot be adorned ; right 
things receive adorning, and crooked 
things correction. Similarly Rashi, 
WED ADM M Maw pn? Say xd wa mw 
apa omy moan Soy xb own pon 
Dw, he who is perverted when alive, 
cannot correct himself when dead ; 
and he who absented himself from the 
assembly of the righteous, cannot be 
numbered with them when they receive 
their reward. Rashbam refers it to 
the inability of man who has once 
perverted his deeds, ever to appear 
right in the presence of God as 
before. 28 YwYN nN DIN ny oN 
“PT °2B2 FWPNNID Yorn ypinn nvm ny 
NYT? 5D DK POM NS 27 DY OMT ON) 
YON ANNT OY ND 2'9 Dy. Ibn 
Ezra mentions two different interpre- 
tations. According to one, Coheleth 
saw that everything is worthless ; 
that emptiness cannot be rendered 
substantial, for natural defectiveness 
(MD) is irreparable or irremediable, 
because that defectiveness is inborn, 
and one who becomes imperfect 
(7D) cannot be numbered among 
the perfect ones. }07 would accord- 
ingly stand for OT 5P3, one who has 
failed, 21 being omitted before 
the word JON; or PON might be 
taken as an adjective, like jas, jNN, 
or as a noun belonging to m9, so 
that m9 by itself would be innate 
defectiveness, and j0T MmyYD con- 
tracted defectiveness. ‘‘ According 
to the other interpretation, however, 
man is not naturally defective, but 
is, by birth, placed in imperfect 
circumstances, and has no power to 
perfect himself; and it is generally 
found that those who strive to find 
out these sources by the help of 
astrology or natural science, strive 
to no purpose; and this is the case 
with most men, and most of their 
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I therefore spake to my heart saying, “I, lo! 


I have acquired far greater wisdom than any one who was 


works.” Thus, according to the first 
interpretation, the rendering of this 
verse would be, ‘“ The naturally 
defective is irreparable, and he who 
becomes imperfect can no more be 
numbered among the perfect ones ;” 
and, according to the second, “‘ The 
imperfect has no power to perfect 
himself, and the cause of the imper- 
fection he cannot fathom,” which 
Reynolds, Patrick, Gill, &., nearly 
follow. Holden has, ‘‘ That which 
is perverse is with difficulty cor- 
rected, and that which is defective 
is with difficulty supplied.” These 
commentators apply this verse to the 
moral endeavours of man. Booth- 
royd and Philippson render it, “What 
is crooked cannot be made straight, 
nor can the defects of things be 
numbered,” 7. e., all the efforts of 
man are vain, because the existing 
deficiencies cannot be improved, but 
must remain deficient, and these defi- 
ciencies are not to be met with here 
and there, but are innumerable. We 
will only remark here, on this inter- 
pretation, which refers it to man’s 
scientific efforts, that it would require 
mio in the plural, and “BOD PX. 
Knobel and Stuart, who, taking the 
same view, refer the second clause to 
the inability of man to supply the 
things wanted to render human life 
happy, escape this censure. Noyes 
and others regard this verse as a 
proverbial phrase, introduced “ to 
assign a reason why human striving 
should be vain, and human pursuits 
should be so incapable of affording 
satisfaction, namely, the perverse- 
ness of human nature, and the 
imperfections of human things. As 
that which is by nature crooked 
cannot by human endeavours be 
straightened — as the vine, for in- 
stance, cannot be made to grow up 
straight, like the poplar; and as 
that which is naturally wanting to 
anything cannot be supplied by 
human exertion—for instance, a 


man cannot be made to possess 
wings, like a bird, or more than two 
hands or feet —so there are irregu- 
larities, discords, imperfections, in 
human life and the course of human 
things, which are irremediable, and 
render it impossible for man to find 
complete satisfaction.” Elster refers 
this verse to the imperfection of all. 
human efforts both moral and physi- 
eal, and their inability to obtain for 
man his highest aim; the realities 
of life never coming up to one’s con- 
ceptions, there being always some- 
thing deficient which precludes the 
possibility of man’s ever securing a 
complete harmony between them. 
But all these interpretations, apart 
from the other objections which 
might be urged against some of 
them separately, miss the thread of 
the argument. The design of the 
sacred writer is to shew that his 
resort to practical wisdom, for having 
the difficulty and sadness removed 
which the contemplation of nature 
has produced upon his mind, was 
“vanity and striving after the wind,” 
since the fact stated in verse LL 
cannot be obviated. To take, there- 
fore, the verse before us as descrip- 
tive of the moral state of man, or of 
his physical inabilities, or of the 
defects in nature, is to overlook the 
very burden of the writer, as ex- 
pressed in vv. 4 and 11, to which 
he evidently here returns, in shewing 
the inefficiency of wisdom, as is 
plain from our rendering, which is 
moreover corroborated by the fact 
that the Vulg., St. Jerome in his com- 
mentary, the Chaldee, Rashi, Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, &e., take JOD and 
mw as referring to persons, and not 
to things. 

16. L therefore spake, &e. Having 
described to us the inability of wis- 
dom to remove that depression, the 
sacred writer makes a most pathetic 
appeal to his heart, being the seat of 
the intellectual faculties (vide supra, 
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before me over Jerusalem — my heart having seen much 


ver. 13), before he summons it to try 
another experiment. For the origin 
of the phrase 29 DY 127, to speak to the 
heart, and similar phrases (chap. ii. 
1.15; Gen. xxiv. 45; 1 Sam. i. 13; Ps. 
xiv. 1; xv. 2), see ver. 13. The pro- 
noun "3x, before the verb, with the pro- 
nominal suffix, is not ‘‘ designed to 
give special emphasis to the clause” 
(Stuart), but is used pleonastically, 
which is one of the characteristics of 
this book ; comp. infra, ii. 1.11. 14.15. 
18. 20. 24, &e. MED 1777, literally, 
LI made great and inereused, i.e., I 
greatly increased, I became eaceed- 
ingly great in wisdom; the second 
verl), which is used as a complement, 
is subordinate to the first ; vide infra, 
ii. 9; iv. 17; viii. 3; Song of Songs, 
ii. 3; Gesen. § 142, 3; Ewald, § 285. 
937 is the accusative; comp. 1 Kings, 
x. 7; Gesen. § 138. The Vulg. erro- 
neously renders this clause magnus 
effectus sum, et pre@cessi omnes sapi- 
entia qui, &c., which Luther, Cover- 
dale, Authorised Version, &e , follow, 
but which is rightly rejected by Ibn 
Ezra and most modern commen- 
tators. The preposition °P before %, 
like super in Latin, and our words 
over, above, expresses the idea of 
surpassing, going beyond anything ; 
comp. TYIVT FY AED, thou art greater 
thun the report which I have heard 
(2 Chron. ix. 6; Gen. Ixix. 26; Ps. 
Ixxxix. 8; Job xxiii. 2). The ren- 
dering, therefore, of Umbreit, “I 
have gathered much wisdom respect- 
ing all things,” &e., is incorrect. 53, 
as frequently, is used distributively, 
every one, any one, which accounts 
for the verb ™7 being in the singular. 
The reading 77 1x °2 in the plural, 
which is found in one of De Rossi's 
MSS., and which is favoured by the 
Sept., Syriac, Chaldee, Vulg, &c., has 
evidently arisen from a desire of 
uniformity to ii. 7. The preposition 
5? before Oty is used in the sense 
of power, dominion, rulership, and 
refers to all the kings that sat upon 
the Jewish throne As, however, 
one king only reigned before Solomon 


in Jerusalem, viz., his father David, 
we have here another proof that this 
book must have been written after 
Solomon, at a time when the writer 
could look back upon a whole sue- 
cession of kings. ‘Those who main- 
tain the Solomonic authorsbip of this 
book have resorted to various expe- 
dients, in order to account for this 
incongruity. ‘Thus the Chaldee has 
paraphrased it "232 171 DT 53 
onwi, J have increased wisdom abore 
ail THE SAGES thut were before me in 
Jerusalem, which Rashi, Rashbam, 
Ibn Ezra, and many Christian com- 
mentators follow. Reynolds, Patrick, 
&e., refer it to all men; Gussetius 
restricts it to the princes, rulers, and 
civil magistrates in Jerusalem; and 
Gill refers it to the governors of 
Jerusalem, to the Jebusites, as well 
as to Sanl and David. But sce ver. 
12, and ii. 7. 

My heart having seen, &e. This 
clause gives the reason why the 
sacred writer appeals to the heart; 
because it was the heart that acquired 
that surpassing amount of wisdom 
and knowledge for the purpose of re- 
moving the sad impression, Coheleth 
therefore confers with it about the 
fruitless result of this experiment 
before trying another. As this clause 
is merely exegetical, it is better ren- 
dered participially. The heart is de- 
scribed as seeing wisdom, for the 
reason given in ver. 13. The phrase 
to see wisdom (see also infra, ii. 12, 
and Jer. ii. 31) is owing to the fact 
that the Jews did not view abstrac- 
tions, but regarded the operations of 
the mind and feelings when they 
became objective and were visible in 
acoucrete form 7397 Hiphil, infin. 
abso., which has generally TZ'sere, 
with or without Yod (comp. “377, 
Judges xvii. 3; 7220, Exod. viii. 11; 
Gesen. § 53, 5, Kem. 2), meaning 
literally mu/tiplicando, is used ad- 
verbially (vide infra, u. 7; v. 6.11, 
Ge OES wi NGS ies ke ls eka 
Gesen. § 75, 5, Rem. 14, § 131, 2; 
Ewald, § 280, c). The Vulg., mis- 
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17 wisdom and knowledge, for I have given my heart to 
know wisdom and knowledge —I know that even this is 


18 striving after the wind. 


For, in much wisdom is much 


sadness, and multiplying knowledge is multiplying sorrow. 


taking this usage of the infinitive, 
has wrongly rendered this clause: ET 
MENS MEA CONTEMPLATA EST MULTA 
SAPIENTER ET DIDICI, and my mind 
has contemplated many things wisely, 
and I have learned. Luther is equally 
wrong: Und mein Her; hat viel gelernt 
und erfabren,. 

17. For I have given my heart, &e. 
This is epexegetical of the last clause 
in the preceding verse: ‘* My heart 
has seen much wisdom and know- 
ledge, because I have applied it to 
acquire wisdom and knowledge ;” the 
participial rendering might therefore 
still be retained. The Authorised Ver- 
sion and Stuart's translation are con- 
fused; Coverdale’s is far better: “‘ My 
heart had great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge, for thereunto | ap- 
plied my mind, that I might know 
what were wisdom and knowledge.” 
The words m)2) ni} nyT M27 NY 
are rendered by most modern com- 
mentators, to know wisdom, and to 
know madness and folly ; but this is 
against the meaning of the words, as 
well as against the scope of the 
passage. MDT) is not an infinitive, 
and can therefore not be rendered to 
know, like mY72; it is a noun, and 
must be translated knowledge; it is 
joined by the copula to 7937, wisdom, 
as nb is to i917, and is regarded 
so by the Sept., Vulg., Syriac, Chal- 
dee, &e. mv, again, is not folly, 
but, on the contrary, means prudence ; 
it frequently occurs in Chaldee and 
later Hebrew writings, and has in- 
variably this sense, which is also 
given here by the Sept., Syriac, Chal- 
dee, Rashbam, Luther, &c. More- 
over, this rendering is contrary to 
the context; the intention of the 
sacred writer is not to prove the 
inutility of folly and madness, but to 
shew the inefficiency of wisdom to 
remove that sad impression which the 


contemplation of nature had produced 
upon his mind, and to secure lasting 
happiness. The introduction, there- 
fore, of ‘* folly and madness” breaks 
the whole thread of the argument. 
This objection is, of course, equally 
applicable to the expression n\n, 
folly, as it now stands in the text, 
which, in order to avoid this dilemma, 
has unwarrantably been rendered 
by Dathe, Desvoeux, &c., splendid 
matters ; by Gill, things boasted of ; 
by Boothroyd, ewcellence. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in concluding 
that the words have crept into the 
text through the carelessness of a 
transcriber. This is placed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt by the imme- 
diately following verse, which con- 
cludes the argument, stating the 
result of acquiring 7227, wisdom, and 
nyt, knowledye,—the very words used 
in this verse,—but makes no mention 
whatever of ‘folly and madness.” 
But if the clause is retained, not to 


obscure the argument, M10, intelli- | 


gence, must be substituted for m5, 
folly, according to the Sept., Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic. The perfect, 
‘ArT, is used for the present (comp. 
Jobix. 2; x.13; Gesen. §126,3; Ewald, 
$135, b).’ 897, prop. pro., third pers., 
is used for the auxiliary verb to be 
(comp. Gesen. § 121, 2), jr is the 
same as MD in verse 14, from 7P), 
just as 77 and 07 are merely 
different forms from the root 73, 
and have the same meaning (Gesen. 
§ 84, 15, 16). The Vulg., mistaking 
the sense, translates the last clause: 
IN HIS QUOQUE ESSET LABOR ET AF- 
FLICTIO SPIRtiUS, in this also there 
was labour and vexation of spirit. 
Iqually erroneous is Luther's ren- 
dering, 3h ward aber gewabhr, daf 
folches auch Miihe tft. 

18. For in much wisdom, &c., 7. é., 
since the acquisition of human know- 
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ii.1 I then spake to my heart, Come, now, let me try thee 
with mirth, and thou shalt see pleasure! And, lo! this 


ledge, so far from being able toremove 
the depression and secure solid happi- 
ness, causes only sorrow and disap- 
pointment. For the more knowledge 
we acquire, the more clearly and 
acutely we see and feel the fleetness 
of life, the emptiness of our enjoy- 
ments, and the abortiveness of all 
our efforts, based upon this knowledge, 
to ameliorate our condition. It must 
be borne in mind that the sacred 
writer does not here depreciate the 
acquisition of wisdom in itself, or 
absolutely, for he eulogises it in this 
very book (vide infra, ii. 13, 14, &c.) 
| It isthe proud human wisdom which 
_ dethrones God and deifies man, pre- 
tending to give him laws and regu- 
lations whereby to make him happy; 
it is this wisdom to which he resorted 
in trouble; believing its pretensions, 
he sought to be comforted by its 
power, and found, as every one simi- 
larly circumstanced will find, that 
the more he acquired of it, for the 
purpose of finding comfort in it, 
apart from God, the greater was his 
sorrow and disappointment. A simi- 
lar instance of absolute language 
being used instead of relative, also 
occurs in viil. 12, 13. For the 
meaning of 023, see infra, vil. 3; 
Ps. vi. 8; x. 14. ov is taken by 
some as the third person imp. Hiph., 
and the construction is regarded as 
elliptical, 47>" to stand for FyOY 1s), 
“he who increases” (Herzfeld, Hitzig, 
Gesen. § 50,3, Rem. 1); but the word 
is better taken as the participle of 
FO (comp. Is. xxix. 14; xxxviil. 5), 
which, as is evident from other forms 
of the Hiphil, returns to the Kal, 
and forms its participle according to 
this conjugation (Ewald, § 127, b). 
The Chaldee paraphrase has rightly 


rendered it by O19, so also Rash- - 


bam. The Sept., mistaking the 
word DY2, veration, for the assonant 
ni, knowledge, renders the first 
clause of this verse ¢r: év wanber copias 
mrios ywcews, “ he who increases 


wisdom increases knowledge.” The 
Chaldee refers the augmentation of 
sorrow here spoken of, not to the man 
who acquires wisdom, but to God, 
and to his relatives, and curidusly 
paraphrases the verse. ‘For the 
man who increases wisdom, when he 
sins and does not repent, increases 
the wrath of God; and the youth 
who is multiplying knowledge, and 
dies in his youth, is multiplying 
pain in the heart of his relatives.” 
Equally erroneous is the Vulgate, 
which, contrary to the signification 
of the word 31829, and the scope of 
the whole passage, renders the last 
clause ET QUI ADDIT SCIENTIAM, 
ADDIT ET LABOREM, and he who adds 
knowledge adds also LaBourR, which 
St. Jerome explains, SAPIENS DOLET, 
TAM IN ABDITO QUAM IN PROFUNDO 
LATERE SAPIENTIAM, NEC ITA SE 
PREBERE MENTIBUS, SICUT LUMEN, 
RISUI, SED PER TORMENTA QUHZDAM 
ET INTOLERANDUM LABOREM JUGI 
MEDITATIONE ET STUDIO AD EAM 
PERVENIRE, the wise man deplores that 
wisdom, which, lying hid in a depth of 
secrecy, does not shew itself to the 
mind as light does to the eyes, so 
that a man cannot attain to it unless 
it be by torments and intolerable 
labour, by continual meditation and 
study, applying it to the labour which 
one has in acquiring knowledge. 
Luther, though keeping more to the 
meaning of N22, has given it the 
same erroneous explanation, Und wer 
viel lehren muf, der muf viel Leiden. 

1. I then spake to my heart, &c. 
Having found the acquisition of 
wisdom unable to remove the depres- 
sion and satisfy the longings of the 
soul, Coheleth now appeals to his 
heart to try another experiment; he 
leaves the laboratory of knowledge, 
and betakes himself to the bowers of 
pleasure; but, alas! this, too, he 
finds unable to divert his sorrow, 
and allay the cravings of his mind. 
The heart or soul, being the seat of 
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2 too is vanity. 


the intellect (vide supra, ver. 13), is 
ae peldneseed in this book 
(see i. 16; ii. 1. 19; ili. 17); it is that 
in man w hich makes him dissatisfied 
with the things that are transient, 
and long for things which produce 
solid happiness. Similar instances 
occur, both in other parts of the 
Old Testament and in the New, 
where man, roused by difficult cir- 
cumstances, same his mind 
(Ps.. xlii. 6. 12; xlii.5; Luke xii. 
19). For the pleonastic use of 
the pron. "28 after ‘N28, which has 
already the prononn, see 1. 16. VOR 
3a is the same as 29 58 VOX (Gen. viii. 
21); 35 V28 (Hos. vii. 2); an@,OY 137 
2»; and is well explained by Ibn 
Ezra, we opr. The rendering of 
the Sept. efmov ty év xapNa ws, Which 
the Vulg. (divi ego in corde meo), 
Luther (ich fprach in meinem Serzen), 
Authorised Version, and the modern 
commentators follow, is contrary to 
_the immediately following apos- 
' trophe. &2772) is used for incitement 
(Numb. xxii. 6; Judg. xix. 11), the 
7 in the imper. 72, 1 is paragogic or 
intensive, and 2 is the particle of 
incitement ; it is well rendered by the 
Chaldee jP3, and explained by Ibn 
Ezra (Gen. xii. 11) any wo x mn; 
the expression &2 is like Now, which 
we employ in the same sense. 12028 
is the Piel of 70}, to try, with the 9 
pronominal affix second person fem. 
(vide infra, vii. 23), referring to 2, 
heart, and 7 patagogic (comp. 727, 
Exod. xiii. 16), and is rightly ren- 
dered by the Sept. meyacw ce 2v edppa- 
cin; Syriac and Chaldee, 773 pT, 
Desvceux, Hodgson, Knobel, Booth- 
royd, Gesenius, Herzfeld, Ewald, 
Stuart, Philippson, Elster, Viirst, ke. 
The rendering of the Valg. (affluam 
deliciis), which is paraphrased by 
Luther, ich will wobl Leben 5 Cover- 
dale, I will take mine ease; and 

Rey nolds, I will pour out plentifully 
wine with joy, I will pour out myself 
in delights, is based upon a Rabbinic 
exposition, which is evident from 


Rashi (mnw> ~ Jon), and Rashbam 
} 
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To mirth I said, Thou actest foolishly ! 


(Ammw Sw myyD22 MY aMNN), Who as 
usual transmit the traditional expla- 
nations. TN, and thou shalt see, 
i.e., enjoy. he ancients used the 
expression fo see in a far more intense 
and comprehensive sense than we do. 
Personifying every passion and emo- 
tion, they spoke of seeing, when they 
were in the midst of them and shared 
in them. Hence the phrase 097 7S} 
(infra, ix. 9), and the Greek id:tv Zany, 
to see life; ide%y bavarev, to see death. 
The infinitive 787 is used with refe- 
rence to the future, because of the 
imperfect by which it is preceded, as 
indicated by the ) (Gesen. § 126, 6, a: 
Ewald, § 135, c), which is wrongly | 
translated therefore by the Authorised ~ 
Version. The preposition 1 before 
ain, after ™, a verb of sense, 
expresses the intensity and _perti- 
nacity with which the object is 
seized (comp. Gen. xxi. 16; Job 
iii. 9; Gesen. § 154, 3, 2; Ewald, 
§ 217, f. 2, y). ‘The Vulgate’s ren- 
dering of 1122 7, et fruor bonis, as 
well as Luther's id will gute Tage 
haben, which is followed by Cover- 
dale, T will have good &ays, are loose 
and tame paraphrases. 

2:°1o mirth 1 said, &c. Lhe 
indulgence in pleasure and merri- 
ment, so far from gratifying the 
cravings of the soul, is a mere tem- 
porary frenzy, and only causes 
man, when dethroned reason resumes 
the reins of her empire, to see and 
inveigh against the folly in which 
he had plunged. Coheleth does not 
denounce innocent cheerfulness and 
pleasure, for this he himself recom- 
mends in the sequel. What he re- 
pudiates is, that rational man, seeing 
the inability of wisdom to calm the 
mind saddened by the admonition of 
everything around that it has no 
abiding place here, and aching after 
solid happiness, should betake him- 
self to pieasure and mirth, in the 
vain hope thereby to quiet the voice 
ofreason. To denounce this in terms 
most emphatic, the sacred writer per- 
sonifies pleasure and mirth, and then 
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3 and to pleasure, What doth she do? I resolved with my 


tells the one that she acts madly, and 
X ironically asks the other what _ 
does? whether she acts differently? 

How, then, can rational man betake 
himself to those which act so madly, 
in hope of having his actions regu- 
lated by them in such a manner as 
to satisfy reason ? pitY, wanton plea- 
sure, vide infra, vil. 3. 6; x. 19. 
The preposition 9 in pITD? and AML) 
is not to be rendered of (Rashbam, 
Ibn Ezra, Authorised Version, Men- 
delssohn, Holden, Preston, Herzfeld, 
Philippson, &c.), nor in respect to 
(Knobel, Stuart, &e.), but is to be 
taken in its natural sense, to ; so the 
Sept., Luther, Coverdale, Desvoeux, 
Hodgson, Rosenmiiller, Boothroyd, 
Elster, &c. 7 Pual part. of 7, 
to shine, to glory, to boast, to vaunt, 
to be foolish, to be mad, is the passive 
of 247, to make foolish, to make mad 
(vide infra, vii. 7; Is. xliv. 25; Job 
xii. 17), the causat. of Kal, and ought 
to be rendered as a neutral verb, to 
act foolishly, to act madly, as is 
evident from Ps. cii. 9, which is the 
only other passage where this parti- 
ciple occurs, and means those who 
act madly against me ; and from the 
verb oY, to act, which is used in 
parallelism with it in the text before 
us. The rendering of the Sept., 
Theodo., sepspipa, rambling about ; 
Symm. Sépu€cs, tumult; Aquila, wrduncis, 
error ; do not express the sense. 
The paraphrase of the Vulgate 
(RISUM REPUTAVI ERROREM, laughter 
I counted error), and bu Ezra, ome 
Sim xi prim mm, L said that 
he who inelines to mirth is mad), are 
both languid, and against the text. 
In the Talmud (Sabbath 30, 2), 97 
is taken for 577, so also Rashi, who 
explains it nw, thouart praised, and 
a contradiction is noticed between 
this passage, where mirth is praised, 
and vii. 8, where it is condemned. 
The interrogation M8 7iM, what 
does she do? used as an emphatic 
denial (vide supra, i. 3) is exceedingly 
forcible. The sacred writer has 
declared that mirth acts the fool, 


and now asks whether pleasure acts 
differently, or, in other words, de- 
nounces it as acting in the same 
manner. Following the example of 
the Chaldee paraphrase (™s 7827 72 
APTI 1172, what advantage does it 
yield to the man who indulges in it ?) 
Rashi (Awmy maya An, what good does 
it produce?) and Ibn Ezra (290 79 
morn), modern commentators take 
the verb 7¥Y in the sense of yielding, 
producing, and explain this clause, 
“what solid good does pleasure yield 
or produce ?” But this requires an 
unnecessary departure from the usual 
meaning of wy, to do, a harsh 
ellipsis of ai, good, and, above all, 
weakens the sense. The sacred 
writer has forcibly denounced mirth 
as acting the fool; and is it likely 
that he would treat pleasure, its 
parallel, with more leniency, simply 
ask what good it yields, and thus 
weaken the second hemistich? ™ 
is an abbreviation of nxi, and is 
peculiar to later Hebrew writers 
(vide infra, ver. 24; v. 15, 18; vii. 
23; ix. 13; 2 Kings vi. 19; Ezek. 
xl. 45 ; Furst, Lexicon, s.v. ; Ewald, 
§ 183, a; Gesen. § 34). ‘The Syriac 


oO” 0.0 

rendering of 5279 by [asc 1180, 
as if the original were °2279, which 
Houbigant has actually adopted, 
because it corresponds better to 
my T7772 in the next member; the 
Septuagint's version of WHY TTD, + 
route wroeis; why doest thou thus ? as if 
the original were ™ Nx THY 7, which 
is followed by Hodgson and Booth- 
royd; and the Vulgate’s paraphrase, 
QUID FUSTRA DECIPERIS? why art 
thou vainly deceived ? are to be 
rejected us unwarranted deviations 
from the text. 

3. I resolved, &e. Having given 
us summarily the result of his experi- 
ment with pleasure, in verses | and 2, 
Coheleth now details some particular 
instances of the pleasures by which 
he vainly sought to remove the 
depression from his mind, and secure 
lasting happiness. He conferred and 
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heart to draw my body with pleasure, my mind guiding 
with wisdom, and to lay hold on folly, till I should see 
what is good for the sons of men which they should do 


resolved with his heart — for the 
reason given in ver. 1 — to indulge 
in banqueting and pleasure, and 
thus try to satisfy the cravings of the 
soul. ‘22 A, liter., J thought with 
my heart, 1.€., I and my mind came 
to the conclusion. The sentence is 
pregnant, implying the result of the 
cogitation, and the determination to 
act in accordance with it. JeD, tu 
draw, to bring out, to cheer; so 


3 0 . ye . 
the Syriac (koma), Rashi 


(7D), Rashbam (nxy mown ment) 
Py, Lee, &c. Others, however, 
render it to lead (Chaldee ™22 87229 
Da MY NVI wa, TO LEAD my 
body into the banqueting-house), to 
inure, to train (Parchon mai 5735), 
to indulge (Mendelssohn, Preston, 
&e.), to make robust, to strengthen 
(Reynolds, Patrick, Gill, Gesenius, 
Noyes, &c.), to allure (Herzfeld, 
Heiligstedt) to hold on, to be con- 
stantly at it (Knobel, De Wette, 
Elster, &c.), to hold on,i.e., to cherish 
(Fiirst), which are far less suitable 
to the expression 7%, wine. The 
term }” is frequently used by a 
synecdoche for all delicacies and 
feasting (comp. Prov. ix. 2; Song of 
Songs viii. 2), and is well explained 
by Rashi po ow by mp 2 ND 5D. 
Ibn Ezra appropriately renders 2 
by 5, body. For the omission 
of the suffix after 27, see Gesen. 
§ 145, 2. 

My mind guiding with wisdom, &c. 
Coheleth resolved to draw his body, 
as it were, with the alluring cords of 
pleasure, determined that his pas- 
sions should not be wildly let loose, 
but that wisdom, by her prudent 
guidance in the selection of earthly 
gratifications, should hold the reins, 
and restrain the passions from run- 
ning riot. This explanation is evi- 
dent, from ver. 9. ‘The words 272 °22) 
273, my heart guiding with wisdom, 
are parenthetical, as is evident from 


172, to lay hold, which, together 
with J&2?, to draw, depends upon 
‘min, I resolved. The expression 1, 
heart, possessing the faculty of 
thinking, judging, &c. (vide supra, 
i. 13),is here more properly rendered 
mind, and stands in opposition to 
wi, body. 73, to guide, is evidently 
designed to carry out the figure 
begun with, 722, to draw. It was 
not to be a blind drawing into 
every pleasure, but guided by vigi- 
lant prudence. 

And to lay hold on, &ce., i.e., 
indulge himself in pleasure which 
he subsequently found to be mere 
folly, as stated in the preceding verse. 
This he did, not to revel in sensuality, 
but to see whether he, with all the 
vast resources at his command, could 
not discover how to sweeten the 
years of man’s existence, few and 
bitter, contrasted with the ever- 
enduring objects of nature. To 
recount the almost countless expla- 
nations and observations palmed 
upon this verse, would be unprofit- 
able. We must be satisfied with the 
leading renderings and expositions. 
Already the ancient versions are very 
discordant. Thus the Sept. has xai 
narecnedapany et h uapdia prov EAnUCEL we aivey 
why cdpua prov, kal uapdia moou wdnynzev ev 
cobia nab rod uparicas im’ evgperivn, and T 
examined whether my heart would 
draw out my flesh as wine, and my 
heart led in wisdom, and to lay hold 
on pleasure, altering the text into 
22 Jwen 12) ON IA; the Vulg., coai- 
TAVI IN CORDE MEO ABSTRAHERE A 
VINO CARNEM MEAM, UT ANIMUM MEUM 
TRANSFERREM AD SAPIENTIAM DEVI- 
TAREMQUE STULTITIAM, &c., which 
Luther (da dachte ich in meinem 
Herzen, meinen Leib yom Wein ju 
giehen, und mein Herz sur Weisheit zu 
zteben, Daf ich ergriffe was Thorheit tft, 
&e.) ; and Coverdale (so I thought in 
my heart to withdraw my flesh from 
wine, to apply my mind unto wisdom, 
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4 under heaven, the numbered days of their lives ; I therefore 


and to comprehend foolishness) fol- 
low, altering (2 into }, 2273 
into 7227), and n1202 iy%) into VO) 
’ mo. Luther and Coverdale, not 
following the Vulgate in the last 
alteration, take the word 10x, to lay 
hold of, to seize, in the sense of 
comprehending. As these emenda- 
tions are not supported by any MSS., 
we sball not pause to animadvert 
upon them, but pass on to the ren- 
dering given by St. Jerome in his 
commentary, in which he adheres to 
the text; there he translates this 
verse, Consideravi in corde meo, ut 
traherem in vino carnem mean, et cor 
meum deduxit me in sapientiam, which 
he explains: VvOLUI VITAM MEAM 
TRADERE DELICIIS, ET CARNEM MEAM 
AB OMNIBUS CURIS LIBERARE, ET 
QUASI VINO SIC VOLUPTATE SOPIRE ; 
SED COGITATIO MEA, ET RATIO NATU- 
RALIS RETRAXERUNT ME, ET DEDUX- 
ERUNT AD SAPIENTIAM REQUIRENDAM, 
I desired to give my life to pleasures, 
and free my body from all cares, and 
put it to sleep, as it were, with wine 
and pleasure ; but my thoughts and 
natural reason drew me back, and led 
me to seek wisdom; so also Rashi, 
MITA 993M 139 PI TWD] Ww ON JX 
mn. pw, though my body inclined 
after pleasure, my mind urged by 
wisdom to lay hold on the Law ; but 
this is contrary to verse 9, where we 
are told that wisdom, so far from 
repudiating, assisted in procuring 
pleasures. Ibn Ezra, who is followed 
by Mendelssohn, Reynolds, Patrick, 
Gill, Jermin, Desvoeux, Preston, 
Noyes, &c., maintains that Coheleth, 
seeing wisdom by itself produced 
pain, and pleasure by itself was of 
no use, resolves, in this verse, on a 
middle course — to unite the pursuits 
of wisdom with those of pleasure. 
But this is contrary to the scope of the 
passage, which obviously describes 
in detail (4-11) the pleasures cate- 
gorically denounced as folly in ver. 2. 
But what is most subversive of this 
unitedindulgence in both wisdom and 
pleasure, is the fact that Coheleth, 


having finished his description of 
wisdom, as given ini. 12-18, and of 
pleasure, as given in 4—1]1, discussed, 
in his resumé, ver. 12-14, the respec- 
tive merits of wisdom and _ folly 
separately, and makes no mention 
whatever of this middle course, or 
union of both wisdom and pleasure. 
Hodgson’s rendering, “I enquired of 
mine heart whether I’ should give 
myself unto wine, but mine heart 
inclined unto wisdom, or whether I 
should embrace folly,” is contrary to 
the text. Di D2 is the accu- 
sativ eof time; the same phrase occurs 
in v. 17. 

4. I therefore increased my posses- 
sions. Here, and in the following 
six verses, Coheleth enumerates some 
of the pleasures and enjoyments in 
which he indulged. The words 
*wyD NIT yield excellent sense in 
their literal translation, J increased 
my works or possessions, and do not 
refer to Solomon's costly and splendid 
ivory throne, overlaid with gold, as 
described in 1] Kings x. 18, but 
describe the undertakings of this 
monarch generally. David had built 
a cedar house (2 Chron. ii. 3), pos- 
sessed vineyards, orchards, treasures 
of all kinds, and servants of all sorts 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 25-31); but Solomon, 
seeking happiness in grandeur, in- 
creased or multiplied (HET) these 
possessions (*L22) which he, as sue- 
cessor to the throne, inherited from 
his father. Hence “he builded 
houses ;” not satisfied with the royal 
residence already existing, he erected 
another, the completion of which 
occupied thirteen years; he built a 
mansion for his wife, and various 
other edifices (1 Kings vii. 1-8; ix. 
17-19). wy, work, like 72899, is 
used metonomically for the ettects of 
work, that which is gained by work, 
wealth, viches, estates, possessions 
(Exod. xxiii. 12; 1 Sam. xxv. 2; Isa. 
RXV 2) Ibn Ezra’s explanation 
of ‘wy2 nla, viz., DTA OwY onwy, 
which is followed by Luther, Autho- 
rised Version, and almost all modern 
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increased my possessions, I builded me houses, I planted 
5 me vineyards, I made me gardens and pleasure-grounds, 


commentators, is, to say the least, an 
unnecessary paraphrase. 

I planted me vineyards, &e. To 
the in-door pleasures he added out- 
door enjoyments. With all the plea- 
sure that we derive from gardens 
and parks, those who have not tra- 
velled in the East can form but 
an inadequate idea how indispen- 
sable a part a garden forms of an 
Eastern’s luxury, and how great is 
the enjoyment which he derives from 
it. The burning heat of the Eastern 
sun renders the interior of dwell- 
ings almost intolerable during the 
day. Shady arched walks, therefore, 
formed by vines planted in rows or 
avenues, and trained above a trellis- 
work, or airy and fragrant bowers 
formed by the outspread branches of 
trees in gardens, are retreats, the 
delight of which an Eastern alone 
can fully appreciate. It is this most 
enviable, quiet, and shady retreat 
that gave rise to the beautiful repre- 
sentation of happy and tranquil 
Israel, as sitting under vines and fig- 
trees (1 Kings iv. 25; Mich. iv. 4; 
Zech. iii. 10). No wonder that the 
Israelites selected such a charming 
spot for serving their heavenly Father 
(Gen. xxiv. 63; Matt. xxvi. 30; John 
xviii. 1, 2); for entertaining their 
earthly friends (Isa. li. 3); and for 
burying those dear to them (Gen. 
xxili. 19, 20; 2 Kings xxi. 26; 2 Sam. 
xxv. 1). Because one vineyard is 
mentioned as belonging to Solomon 
(Song of Songs, viii. 11), Knobel con- 
cludes that he had only that one, and 
that “the author here exaggerates de- 
signedly, in order to shew that even 
the best means of pleasure do not 
yield any lasting satisfaction.” But 
surely the words, “Solomon had a 
vineyard in Baal-Hammon,” do not 
affirm, or even remotely imply, that 
he had none elsewhere. The one 
there mentioned was for a particular 
purpose (see my Commentary, in loco); 
the passage describes the vineyard 


in that locality. Besides, even if we 
had not been told that Solomon had 
planted himself vineyards, we should 
naturally conclude that he had many, 
since they form such an essential 
part of Eastern enjoyment, and since 
he came into possession of his father’s 
estates, which comprised vineyards 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 27). The Chaldee 
makes Solomor describe in this verse 
the good werks which he performed, 
viz., the building of the Temple, and 
the various edifices and courts be- 
longing to it. Kyen the vineyards, 
this paraphrase says, were planted 
that the Sanhedrin might have wine 
to refresh themselves during their 
sittings and their religious exercises, 
and for the purpose of offering obla- 
tions upon the altar. The most 
effectual refutation of this interpre- 
tation is to be found in verse LI, 
where the works are characterised as 
mere vanity and striving after the 
wind, which could surely not be said 
of such praiseworthy undertakings. 
5. IT made me gardens, &. He 
had not only vineyards, but also 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, pro- 
ducing all kinds of delicious fruit, 
and aromatics, which are most cal- 
culated to regale the senses, and are 
so essential to Oriental luxury. The 
Hebrew names for the different kinds 
of gardens denote the occupation 
assigned to Adam when the Lord 
placed him in the garden of Eden. 
We are told that the Lord God took 
the man and put him in the’ garden 
of Eden to enltivate it (77299), and to 
guard it (Yon) ; hence we find that 
the expressions denoting gardens 
signify one or the other of these two 
offices. Thus 032 is derived from 
2 = 15 (for the termination D; see 
First, Lexicon, under 9 2, c), to dig, 
hence a garden generally, cultivated 
by means of spades and axes (Judg. 
xv. 5; Job xxiv. 18), and afterwards 
applied especially to a vineyard. 
}2 1s from 723, to guard; hence that 
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I made 


me pools of water, to water therefrom the grove shooting 


which is guarded and _ protected 
against every intrusion, a guarden ; 
the German, Garten, and the Eng- 
lish, garden, denote the same thing. 
, DNB, according to the analogy of the 
quadriliteral 122, is a compound of 
m2 and DW, to break up, to separate, 
and denotes a garden, a pleasure- 
ground, either from its being sepa- 
rated, enclosed (see my commentary 
on the Song of Songs, iv. 13), or, 
which is perhaps better, from its 
being cultivated by breaking up the 
ground with ploughs or other imple- 
ments. The difference between 72 
and DM cannot now be exactly 
defined ; the former, however, seems 
to denote a garden containing smaller 
plants, such as herbs, flowers, as 
well as fruit-trees (Deut. xi. 10; 
l Kings xxi. 2), and the latter 
pleasure-grounds or parks planted 
with large trees, and containing dif- 
ferent animals, in which sense it is 
also used in other languages (comp. 
Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 4; Cyrop. 
i. 4, &c.; Koran, xxxiii. 11). From 
the delightful regions which it de- 
scribed, Paradise was afterwards used 
for the blessed abode of saints in 
glory (Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4; 
Rev. ii. 7; comp. Wemyss, Clavis 
Symb. 336; Kalisch, Gen. p. 108). 
The distinction which Ibn Ezra 
makes between these two expressions, 
viz., that in 72 trees of all kinds are 
grown (on DYDD OT DSK 1 w), 
while in DM only one kind is planted 
(mx poo xi), is not correct; the 
very passage to which he refers for 
proof of his assertion (Song of Songs 
iv. 13) contradicts it; for, not only 
are there pomegranates described as 
growing in this garden, but also 
cypresses and nards, and, in fact, 
“all sorts of frankincense trees.” 
Those who maintain that }2 signifies 
a place containing smaller p‘auts 
only, such as herbs, vegetables, 
shrubs, flowers, &c., overlook the 
fact that 073, in them, refers to }}, 


vr 


garden, as well as ONS, pleasure- 
ground. It may be that the Chaldee 
paraphrase here is correct in taking 
the royal garden mentioned in Neb. 
iii. 15; 2 Kings xxv. 4, which was 
situated at the pool of Siloam, that 
is, at the mouth of Tyropzon (see 
Robinson, Palestine, i. p. 333, &c.), 
to be one of those which Solomon 
planted. ¥, sing., is used collectively 
(comp. 23 ¥? Mn2 iAwy) DWT NIM}, 
and the man and his wife hid them- 
selves among THE TREES of the garden 
Gen. ii, 85 Is.x.. 19; -Ps; lxxiv., 5): 
6. I made me pools of water, &e. 
The intense heat in the East requires 
that plants should be frequently irri- 
gated to preserve them from being 
parched up. As the streams which 
were not dried up in the summer 
were very few in Palestine, artificial 
reservoirs were made to receive the 
rain or collect the spring waters for 
times of need. ‘These tanks of water 
constituted one of the most charming 
features in gardens; rows of palms or 
other trees, with outspread branches, 
and studded with fruit, encircled 
these rills, in whose waters the deep- 
blue or grey dove was frequently 
seen bathing, and reflecting upon its 
golden breast the splendid colonrs of 
the falling rays (Song of Songs v. 13). 
Manndrell gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the effect which these artificial 
waters produced upon him, when 
seeing the garden of the Emir of 
Beyrout, anciently called Berytus — 
“The best sight that this place 
affords, and the most worthy to be 
remembered, is the orange garden. 
It contains a large quadrangular 
plot of ground, divided into sixteen 
lesser squares, four in a row, with 
walks between them. The walks are 
shaded with orange trees of a large 
spreading size. ... Every one of these 
sixteen lesser squares in the garden 
was bordered with stone, and in the 
stone-work were troughs, very artisti- 
cally contrived, for conveying the 
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7 up trees; 1 bought me men-servants and maid-servants, 


water all over the garden, there being 
little outlets cut at every tree, for the 
stream as it passed by to flow out 
and water it” (see Early Travels in 
Palestine, Bohn’s edition, pp. 415, 
416). This will give us some idea of 
what the gardens and reservoirs of 
the wisest and wealthiest Eastern 
monarch must have been. The pool 
of the king, mentioned in Nehem. ii. 
14, is said to be one of those which 
Solomon made (Joseph. Bel. Jud. v. 
4, c. 2). mina is the construct of 
773, a pool, instead of i373, perhaps 
to distinguish it from the plural con- 
struct of 7273, a blessing (Ewald, 
§ 212, c.), and is derived from the 
first meaning of 73, viz., to kneel 
down ; hence a kneeling-place for 
cattle or men when drinking (comp. 
DMT NA ON VE? PIT. ONT TM, and 
he made his camels To KNEEL down 
without the city, by the well of water. 
(Gen, xxiv. 11; Judg. vii. 5, 6, &c.) 
These passages are decidedly against 
those who derive the word in ques- 
tion from the secondary meaning 
of 713, to bless ; hence a pool, which 
was accounted a special blessing in 
hot countries, or 72 (Arabic), to 
flow. Instead of D779, masculine, we 
should have expected }72, feminine, 
since nid, to which it refers, is 
feminine; but such disagreement in 
gender is of no uncommon occur- 
rence (vide infra, x. 9; xi. 8; xii. 1). 
Although 12 is a neuter intransi- 
tive, yet it is followed by an accusative 
Dy; such instances are not unfre- 
quent with verbs signifying to grow, 
to flow, &c ,and imply abundance in 
the thing that stands in the accusa- 
tive; comp. DFW? 52 TY, the whole 
of it went up in nettles, i.e, it entirely 
changed iuto them (Prov, xxiv. 31; 
feat. 6s Xxxivi 13)y just-as atts 
said a burning house goes up in 
flames and smoke (Gesen. § 188, 1, 
Rem. 2; Ewald, § 281, b). 

7. I bought me man servants, &e. 
An oriental potentate’s happiness 
and luxury would be incomplete 
without a numerous retinue of ser- 


vants of all kinds. To keep those 
magnificent edifices and pleasure- 
grounds in order, to provide for and 
serve his large and sumptuous table, 
to attend to his forty thousand stalls 
of horses (1 Kings ivy. 26), Solomon 
must have required an enormous 
number of domestics, and it is there- 
fore no wonder that when the Queen 
of Sheba beheld them “there was no 
more spirit in her” (1 Kings x. 5). 
The buying of servants here men- 
tioned was practised among the 
Hebrews, in common with other 
nations, from time immemorial. 
Already Abraham, the father of the 
Hebrew nation, had an exceedingly 
large number of servants, which he 
bought (Gen. xvii. 12), and could 
muster three hundred and eighteen, 
born in his house, against the kings 
who had captured Lot and his 
household. (Gen. xiv.) Joseph was 
sold by his brothers as a slave to the 
Ishmaelites, who were traders both 
in costly spices and slaves (Gen. 
xxxvil. 28). Such slaves were called 
the purchase of money (722 379), 
dpyvpamra (Gen. xvil. 12. 23); their 
offspring, as well as the children of 
captives of war, who were made 
slaves (Numb.* xxsi. J1. 26. 35; 
Deut:' xx.) 14; “xxi7 0);7 born an 
bondage, belonged to the master, 
and are called house-born (m2 °T?, 
oixoyevets, Gen. xiv. 14; xvii. 12), or 
sons of a handmaid (728 °23, Exod. 
Xxili. 12; Ps. exvi. 16), or sons' of 
the house (M1 °22), as in the text 
before us and Gen. xv. 3. The usual 
value of a servant was fifty silver 
shekels for an Israelite (Levit. xxvii. 
8) and thirty for a non-Israelite 
(Exod. xxi. 32). It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that Hebrew servi- 
tude bears any resemblance to that of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, or 
to the modern slavery of the United 
States. The fact that the Hebrew 
language has no word for slave, con- 
sidered as a mere thing, or instru- 
ment, under the absolute mercy of 
another — that the name 732 simply 
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and had house-born servants; I had also many herds of 
oxen and sheep, above all who were before me in Jeru- 


means labourer, and is the same 
which God gave to his chosen people 
Israel, to his favourite servant Moses, 
to the prophets and kings, while the 
Greek designation ste means one 
bound or chained, the Latin manci- 
pium denotes captured goods, which 
seems also to be the meaning of the 
modern expression slave — would 
alone be sufficient to shew the dis- 
similarity between the Jewish system 
of servitude and the slavery of the 
nations: alluded to. We are, how- 
ever, not left to prove the dissimi- 
larity from the etymology of these 
designations ; the records of sacred 
and profane history place it beyond 
the shadow of adoubt. The Hebrew 
servant, whether an Israelite or not, 
had written upon his forehead by 
the hand of the Creator, that he, 
being a man, is, like his master, 
created in the image of God (Gen. i. 
27, comp. with ix. 5, 6); the natural 
rights, therefore, of both master and 
servant alike were regarded by God, 
whose image they both bore, and 
equal provisions were made for both 
(2 Sam: xiv. 14; Prov. xxiv. 23, 
XXvill. 21; Job xxxiv. 19, &c.) ; the 
Greek slave was defined by Aristotle 
to be a living working tool and pos- 
Session (3 dotAe ExLuyev opyave, Ethic. 
Nicom. viii. 13; 6 dcdrog RTA Th 
Euuyov, Polit. i. 4), and was regarded 
as possessing fewer faculties than a 
free man (Plato, Polit. ix. 1. 13), as 
a being who had “nothing healthy 
in his soul,” which naturally differed 
from other men, and as belonging 
“to a race in which men possessing 
any intellect ought never to trust.” 
This, Plato (Leg. vi. 19) tells us, 
has the authority of the wisest of 
poets, who, when speaking of Zeus, 
says— 


“Huicu ydp +’ dperiig arroatvuras edpvoma Seve 
"Avépag, Ut’ dy paw xara Sovrscy Hap EAnciy. 
“ Half their mind wide-seeing Jove has ta’en 


From men, whose doom has slavery’s day 
brought on.”— Opys. xvii. 883. 


The Hebrew servant, working with 
his master, who, like Saul or Elisha, 
followed behind the plough (1 Sam. 
xi. 5; 1 Kings xix. 19), or like Moses 
and David tended the flock (Exod. 
iii. 1; 1 Sam. xvi. 11, xvii. 20, 28, 
34), also celebrated with his master, 
when they both came home in the 
evening, the Sabbath, and all the 
numerous festivals, which released 
him from labour nearly half the 
time (Exod. xx. 10; Deut. v. 14, 
&c.), and was instructed in morals 
and religion (Deut. xxxi. 10-13); 
the Greek and Roman slave, being 
regarded as belonging to a different 
caste, “‘ was not to be spoken to asa 
free man” (Plato, Leg. vi. 19), and 
his testimony in courts of law was 
never taken unless extorted by tor- 
ture (Demosth. c. Onetor. i. p. 874; 
Cic. Partit. Orat. 34, pro Sall. 28). 
The Hebrew servant, if he escaped 
from his master, could not be deli- 
vered up to him by the inhabitants 
of the place in which he sought 
refuge (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16); the Greek 
and Roman slave, when he ran 
away, was not allowed to take refuge 
anywhere, the master pursued him 
wherever he pleased (Xen. Mem. ii. 
10,§ 1, 2; Florus, iii. 19), and, when 
caught. branded him with a red-hot 
iron. The Hebrew servant had the 
full protection of the law, if he lost 
any member of his body through the 
brutal treatment of his master, he 
was immediately manumitted (Exod. 
Xxi. 26, 27), and, if killed, the master 
was treated as a murderer (comp. 
Exod. xxi. 12, with verse 20, and 
Gen. ix. 5, 6), and, according to the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin, 52, b), was 
executed by the sword; the Roman 
slave had no personal rights; he was 
under the absolute power of his 
master, who could brand, torture, or 
put him to death at pleasure ; if the 
master was murdered by a slave, or 
by an unknown assassin, all the 
slaves on the premises were put to 
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8 salem; I amassed me also silver and gold, and the treasures 


death (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 32), a brutal 
instauce of which happened in the 
reign of Nero, when four hundred 
were executed for the murder com- 
mitted by one, on the person of 
Pedanius Secundus, prefect of the 
city (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 42-46). A 
Hebrew servant — and be it remem- 
bered that we are speaking all along 
of servants who are non-Israelites — 
eould marry the daughter of his 
master (1 Chron. ii. 35), the master 
himself frequently took a maid- 
servant (Gen. xxx. 8; Deut. xxi. 
10-14), or gave her to his son for 
wife (Exod. xxi. 9). And if the 
servant was an Israelite, he could 
only serve six years (Exod. xxi. 2; 
Levit. xxv. 41; Deut. xv. 12), during 
which time he was to be considered 
as a hireling, and treated with the 
leniency of a citizen (Levit. xxv. 
39-43); he conld therefore acquire 
property, and redeem himself before 
the Sabbath-year (Levit. xxv. 40); 
if, however, he was released at the 
end of six years, his master was 
enjoined to supply him with every 
comfort (Deut. xv. 14). Such, then, 
was the humane treatment of Hebrew 
servants, and it stands out in bold 
relief when contrasted with the in- 
human treatment of the Greek and 
Roman slaves, or with the legal 
position of slaves in the United 
States. The reader will do well 
to consult the following works on 
this subject:—Gaalfhiis, Archaologie 
der Hebraer, ii. p. 286-248; Mos, 
Ret., p. 7022-708; Becker's Chari- 
cles, English edition ; Parker, 1845, 
p. 270-280; Gallus, p. 212-234; 
Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, under Servus ; 
Ramsay, Roman Antiquities, second 
edition, p. 94-101, and especially 
the very excellent treatise, Die Ber- 
baltniffe der SGflaven bet den alten 
Hebraern nach biblifthen und talmudi- 
fen Ouellen dargeftellt, von Dr. 
M. Mielziner.  Ropenhagen, 1859. 
IR is not posseDI, J posssessed 
(Vulg.}, nor J got (Auth. Ver.}, nor 


ich hatte (Luther), but J bought me 
(Coverdale, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Elster, &c.), as is evident from Gen. 
Xvii. 12, 13. 23. 27, where bought 
servants, as here, are used in contra- 
distinction to home-born ones. 2°23, 
sons of the house, i.e., home-born 
servants, is well rendered by the 
Sept. clxoyeveto; the Vulg. multamque 
Familiam habui, which is followed by 
Luther (Gefinde), and Coverdale (I 
had a great household), is incorrect. 
For the sing. J construed with the 
plural noun 1°23, see i. 10; also 
Gen. xxvi. 14, xlvii. 17, 18 ; 2 Chron. 
XXxil. 29, the only passages where 
the construction J82 7272 and 72772 
2 is to be found, It seems that 
7272 here is the construct, instead of 
m7. For the adverbial use of 7297, 
see i. 16, where also the usage of 
the phrase above all, i.e. kings, is 
accounted for. %2 stands for 79, 
the preposition ? is omitted after }2 
(vide infra, vi. 5. 8, vii. 2, 1x. 4, 
mite). 

8. IL amassed me also, &. In 
addition to his numerous herds of 
cattle, in which the wealth of people 
generally for the most part consisted 
in ancient times, Coheleth also 
amassed riches in silver and gold, 
and treasures peculiar to kings and 
kingdoms. The fleet which Solomon 
sent to Ophir, manned by the skilful 
Tyrian mariners, brought him an- 
nually between four hundred and 
twenty and four hundred and fifty 
talents of gold (1 Kings ix. 26-28); 
his yearly revenue in gold was 
six hundred and sixty-six talents 
(£646,350), besides that which came 
in from vassal-kings and provinces 
(1 Kings x. 14, 15), and so great was 
the quantity of these precious metals 
which he had, that silver and gold 
were regarded in Jerusalem as 
stones (1 Kings x. 27; 2 Chron. 
i. 15). 023, to heap up, to amass, 
for the sake of keeping, and not for 
circulation. 2:0 (from %20, kindred 
with 130,, to enclose, to shut up), that 
which is shut up and taken care of, 
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of kings and kingdoms; I got me men-singers and women- 
singers, and the delights of men, a large number of wives ; 


a precious thing, a treasure (comp. 
my Commentary on the Song of 
Songs, v.11). Herzfeld ingeniously 
accounts for the absence of the 
article in 229, kings, and its presence 
before 7712, kingdom, because kings 
constantly change, while countries 
Siwedly abide. “yD (from 7, to sub- 
jugate, to rule, to judge), that which 
is governed, a province, land or 
country (Esth. i. 1, &e.; Ezra, ii. 1; 
Dan. xi. 24; Lam. i. 1), is a word 
belonging to later Hebrew. The 
phrase treasures of kings and king- 
doms does not mean “ the tribute 
paid to him by kings and kingdoms 
In treasures” (XI7TNN P3729 P272 BPO} 
x37), Chaldee, Reynolds, &c.), but 
denotes such costly things as are 
peculiar to royalty, in contradistinc- 
tion to the wealth, consisting in 
cattle, which was common to every 
opulent person. 

I got me men-singers, &e. To 
riches he added the charms and 
sensuous gratifications which consti- 
tute the great delight of men. The 
Hebrews, from the earliest periods, 
cultivated the art of music, which 
they seem to have pursued even in 
their Egyptian bondage, most pro- 
bably to beguile many a weary hour, 
as is evident from Exod. xv. 20, 
where we find the presence of both 
vocal and instrumental music imme- 
diately after the exodus. How highly 
susceptible they were of its seductive 
power, is seen from the soothing 
effect it produced upon the disturbed 
mind of Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 16) and 
Elisha (2 Kings iii. 15), and from its 
general use in domestic life, at feasts 
and joyous meetings (Isa. v. 11, 12; 
Amos vi. 5; Sirach xxxii. 5, 6, 
xlix. 1). Professional singers of 
both sexes were employed by David 
(2 Sam. xix. 36; Sirach ix. 4), 
and at a later period even foreign 
women found maintenance among 
the Hebrews by singing (Isa. xxiii. 
16). It was therefore to be expected 


that Coheleth, in trying to indulge 
in all pleasures, would have singers 
of both sexes On music among 
the Hebrews, see Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. 
Lit.; Winer, Realwoerterbud; Gaal- 
fhiib, Archdologie der Hebraer, s.v., 
muy, to do, when used with re- 
gard to human beings, signifies to 
get, to acquire, to procure (comp. 
JW? yor Wx we, the men whom I 
acquired in Haran, Gen. xii. 5). 
Respecting the etymology and signi- 
fication of the words ni7%) 773, an 
almost endless variety of opinions 
has obtained. ‘The ancient versions, 
deriving it from 7%, to pour out, 
take 77 in the sense of out-pourers, 
and refer it either to persons or things. 
Thus the Sept. (civoxdoug nai oivoxdas), 
aud St. Jerome in his commentary 
(ministros vini et ministras), take 
these words as men and women- 
pourers out of wine, i.e., cup-bearers, 
evidently alluding to the D7, cup- 
bearers, mentioned in 1 Kings x. 5; 
2 Chron. ix. 4, whereas Aquila (xuaixioy 
xai xvadinia), SyMM. (uérpov cXNarTa 
xal ém@iuara), the Vulgate (scyphos 
et urceos), the Chaldee (x2 PVD paryo 
"OMT NY PWT p3rys) Hwa), take it 
for vessels which are used for pouring 
out liquids. But against the first 
interpretation is to be urged, that 
cup-bearers are only servants, and as 
these have already been mentioned 
in the preceding verse, the repetition 
of them here would be mere tauto- 
logy. The second is wholly inappo- 
site, as the last clause of this verse 
describes human beings, and not 
things. What is, however, most 
subversive of both these renderings 
is the fact that the words in question 
are explanatory of the immediately 
preceding DINT %232 MimvA, which 
refers to amorous delight (comp. 
Song of Songs vii. 7). Equally 
forcible is this objection to the 
rendering of the Syriac by musicians 
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9 so that I greatly increased above all that were before me 


10 in Jerusalem, my wisdom also standing me by; and nothing 
that my eyes desired did I withhold from them; I did not 


or musical instruments, (bn Melech 
v1.2, which is followed by Luther, 
Authorised Version, &c ), deriving it 
from 77, to spoil, to ravish, (hence 
771, a musician, or musical instru- 
ment, that ravishes the heart), or 
splendid and delightful coaches, palan- 
quins (3) IN? AY Adaya MID, 
Rashi and Rashbam, who adduce, 
in corroboration of this explanation, 
the Talmudic usage ‘of 77% in Sab- 
bath $m) 7rN TW), or great abun- 
dance (Paulus, Ewald, Elster, &c.) 
Ibn Ezra’s opinion, therefore, is 
most natural, that 7 signifies a 
wife, a concubine, and it may either 
be derived, as this learned commen- 
tator maintains, from 17%, to violate, 
to spoil, to capture, hence a female 
captured in war, a woman, as women 
formed the greatest treasures in the 
spoil of war, and are especially men- 
tioned in the enumeration of the 
costly and highly prized articles 
which fell to the lot of the con- 
querors (Judg. v. 30); these fair 
captives became the wives or concu- 
bines of the warriors (Deut. xxi. 11), 
or of those to whom they were sold 
or presented. This derivation is 
followed by Mendelssohn, Desvoeux, 
Kleuker, Heinemann, Preston, &c. 
Or 779 may be deduced from 7%, im- 
petum facere in aliquam, comprimere 
aliquam, coneubere cum aliqua (Prov. 
xix. 26, xxiv. 15), hence a concubine, 
so Herzfeld and Philippson. 1% 
has a passive signification, according 
to the analogy of 78a, spoil, from "3, 
to spoil, 733, a purpose, from 033, to 
purpose, &c. The repetition of the 
same noun in the plural, expresses 
multitude, (comp O'N2M OM, adamsel, 
two damsels,i.e., many damsels, Judg. 
v.30; ON 47, generation, generations, 
t.e., many generations, Ps. Ixxii. 5; 
Gesen. § 108, 4; Ewald, § 313, a). 
This rendering of 77 by woman, 
wife, concubine, which is adopted by 
most modern commentators (Knobel, 


Gesenius, De Wette, Noyes, Heilig- 
stedt, Hitzig, Stuart, &c.), though 
defending various etymologies, is 
most compatible with the words 
DINT 2a Ma2yA, and is the one most 
naturally expected, since it would 
have been surpassing strange that 
Solomon, who was so enamoured of 


the fair sex, that he had a thousand. 


wives and concubines (1 Kings xi. 1, 
&c.), should, as Ibn Ezra rightly 
remarks, so minutely enumerate his 
principal pleasures, and entirely 
omit, in this catalogue, his greatest 
delight. 

9. So that I greatly increased, &c. 
In verse 4 Coheleth told us that he 
increased (°?737) his possessions, and 
now he tells us how he greatly in- 
creased (MEDINA) in riches and 
fame, through the amassing of such 
various and costly estates and trea- 
sures, effected by the help of wisdom. 
For the construction of *h=D‘7) "D773, 
see supra, i. 16. The words 9 7722 
are rendered by the Vulg. perseveravit 
mecum, which Luther, Coverdale, 
Authorised Version, &c., follow, and 
which Rashi, Reynolds, Patrick, 
Knobel, Hitzig, &c., explain, his 
wisdom was never smothered and 
suppressed, or undermined in the 
midst of all those pleasures, so that 
he always retained the full sense of 
his position and aim ; but this inter- 
pretation is too far fetched. The 
Chaldee explanation (‘™ xY~D), stood 
me by, assisted me, which is also the 
second meaning given by Rashi, and 
followed by Mendelssohn, Herzfeld, 
Ewald, Elster, &c., is much more na- 
tural (comp. Dan. xii. 1; Esth. viii. 
bs x. (16); 

10. And nothing that my eyes de- 
sired, &e. The object which he had 
in view in accumulating all these 
vast and multifarious estates is here 
given. It was not to gratify an 
avaricious propensity, which greedily 
seeks, grasps, and hoards up every- 
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keep back my heart from any pleasure, as my heart was 


to receive happiness from all my toil; and this was to be 


11 my portion from all my toil. 


But when I looked at all 


my works which my hand worked, and at tne toil which I 


toiled to accomplish them, behold all was vanity and striving 


after the wind, since there is no advantage under the 


thing of value for the sake of the 
thing, but it was to enable him 
thereby to gratify every desire and 
indulge in every pleasure; it was this 
advantage that he sought to derive 
from all his toil. 3 expresses the 
Latin nuLius, nothing. For the 
ascription of desire to the eye, see 
supra,i.8. The heart is represented 
as freely indalging in pleasure, be- 
cause it has been summoned to do 
so (i. 16), and because it has been 
described as having, in the first ex- 
periment, devoted itself to the ac- 
quisition of wisdom (i. 13). O79) is 
masculine, because DY, eyes, like all 
other members of the human body, 
although usually feminine, are occa- 
sionally employed as masculine (Job 
xxi. 20; Zech. iv. 10; Song of Songs, 
iv. 9; Gesen. § 107, 4, b; Ewald, 
§ 174, d). The particle °> assigns a 
reuson why Coheleth did not deny 
any pleasure to his heart, since he 
wanted to find that happiness in the 
pursuit after pleasure, which the pur- 
suit after wisdom had failed to yield. 
The construction }2 2, though rare, 
also occurs in Prov. v. 18; 2 Chron. 
Xx. 27. JO in such cases designates 
the source out of which the joy is 
derived. ™), and this, i.e., ability to 
satisfy the desire of the eyes, and to 
grant the heart every pleasure, men- 
tioned in the immediately preceding 
clause, was the portion which he ob- 
tained from all his toil. 2v, labour, 
is metynomically used for that which 
is acquired by labour, the fruit of 
labour, abundance, wealth ; so vv. 18 
and19. Thisseems to be the natural 
meaning of this clause, though it bas 
occasioned a variety of interpreta- 
tions. ‘he Vulg. bas, et hane ratus 
sum partem meam, si uterer labore 


meo, which Tuther (und das hielt ih 
fiir mein Theil von aller meiner 
Arbeit) and Coverdale (and this I 
took for the portion of all my trouble) 
follow, and which Jermin, Gill, 
Preston, &c., explain to mean, this 
temporary enjoyment was all that 
Solomon desired to obtain, all that 
he had in view; but this is too harsh 
an ellipsis. The opinion of Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, Reynolds, Patrick, Knobel, 
Noyes, Elster, &e., that Solomon de- 
scribes here the inefficiency of all his 
toil, since it secured for him nothing 
more than temporary enjoyment, in- 
curs the same objection, as well as 
anticipates the following verse. 

11. But when I looked at all my 
works, &c. This verse states the 
conclusion at which Coheleth arrived 
respecting the power of pleasure, — 
the second experiment by which he 
tried to remove depression from his 
mind, and supply the aching void, — 
and after the detailed description, 
substantiates the summary declara- 
tion made in verses | and 2. All the 
sumptuous banqueting, the magni- 
ficent edifices, the delightful vine- 
yards, parks, and _pleasure-grounds, 
the charming rills, the splendid 
retinue of servants, the numerous 
herds, the costly treasures, the en- 
chanting music, the amorous de- 
lights, and the complete gratification 
of every desire, so minutely and 
forcibly described in 5-10, were 
utterly insufficient to quiet the mind 
craving after higher enjoyments, and 
to secure lasting happiness; and thus 
the pursuit after pleasure, like wis- 
dom, proved mere vanity and striving 
after the wind. 173), to turn, in order 
to look, and to look (comp. 7392) 7253, 
and he shall look upwards, Isa. viii. 
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21); itis used in its primary sense 
in the next verse; the preposition 3, 
by which it is followed, indicates 
that the looking is minute inspection, 
examination (Job vi. 28). The ex- 
pression ‘oP describes the whole of 
the works, and is designedly chosen 
because it was used for the entire 
works at the beginning of this 
description (vide supra, ii. 2). 2¥ 
designates the toil which he had 
(Mwy) in accomplishing these works. 
For the phrase 1 MP), striving after 
the wind, see i. 14; and for yim, ad- 
vantage, i. 3. MVP, to accomplish, 
refers to wy 52, all my works. The 
Vulg. renders nw? by frustra, mis- 
taking it for 5272, vanity. 

12. I then turned to consider, &e. 
Having shewn that both wisdom 
(i. 13-18) and pleasure (ii. 1-11) 
are alike valueless, as far as removing 
mental depression and securing per- 
manent happinessare concerned; and 
being desirous that this relative esti- 
mate should not be taxen for an 
absolute one, Coheleth now proceeds 
to shew their respective merits, in- 
dependent of the use he had tried to 
make of them. ‘The ability to in- 
quire into and pass judgment upon 
the intrinsic value of wisdom and 
folly or pleasure, he claims, upon the 
ground that he, being so mighty a 
potentate, had gained, through his 
extraordinary riches and wisdom, 
unparalleled experience, which his 
successors cannot be expected to 
surpass. That Mx} here means to 
see by comparing, is evident from the 
following verse, where the advantage 
of wisdom over folly is given as the 
result of this seeing or comparing. 
The words m2D) n1247, madness and 
Jolly, stand for Mv, pleasure, which 
is called 5279, foolish actor, and 
mo2D, folly, in ii. 1, 2, and are co- 
ordinates with 7227, wisdom; all 
these three nouns are objects of the 
action expressed by the verb nix, to 
see. For the phrase to see wisdom, 
vide supra, 1.16. ‘The particle > is 
causal, assigning a reason for the 
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I then turned to consider wisdom, and madness, and 


preceding statement. The words 
DINIm, what is the man? as Ibn 
Ezra rightly remarks, imply a kind 
of undervaluing the person (comp. 
Ps. viii. 4). The accusative 10x nx, 
whom, depends upon WY, they have 
made, i.e., who has been made; the 
third person plural, here with a 
pleonastic suffix, which is also found 
in vii. 13, like the third person 
singular, is as frequently used for the 
impersonal or the passive (comp.i. 10; 
Gen. xi. 9; Gesen. § 137, 3; Ewald, 
§ 282). The interrogative is used for 
a strong negation (t.e., “ he will not 
be greater and have more experience 
than I,” comp. i. 3; Gen. xxx. 2; 
Gesen. § 153, 2; Ewald, § 324, b). 
Simple as this strictly grammatical 
explanation seems to be, yet few 
verses in this book have been more 
variously interpreted than the one 
before us; almost every word has 
been altered, or hud some unnatural 
meaning forced upon it, either by the 
ancient versions or modern commen- 
tators. ‘The first clause has only 
suffered from the Chaldee, which has 
INDO) RMIT NAT, government of 
the kingdom and understanding, in- 
stead of nm m0, madness and 
folly. Jerome, in his commentary, 
takes the words 13D) nin, madness 
and folly, as a mere addition to 7237, 
wisdom, to shew that what man can 
attain has more madness and folly 
in it than true wisdom (plus erroris 
stultitieque habere quam vere certaque 
prudentia); somewhat similar, Hitzig 
and Stuart, wisdom, even madness 
and folly; and Mendelssohn, who 
explains it, “ And I turned from 
looking for prosperity and happiness 
in all the works of madness and folly, 
though they be done scientifically.” 
As the Chaldee is an unwarranted 
alteration, we shall pass it by, and 
notice the violent constructions of 
Jerome, and we submit— 1. That 
such an antithesis would require 
Msi D3, even this, or 727, behold, before 
n953D) N99, madness and folly, and 
no brachyology or pathos could occa- 
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folly ; for what is the man that will come after the king, 


sion the omissions. 2. That Coheleth 
nowhere calls absolute wisdom folly. 
3. That it contradicts the immedi- 
ately following verse. 4. That this 
violent construction is contrary to 
the scope of the passage, and has 
arisen from missing the thread of 
connection between this verse and 
the preceding statement, overlooking 
that Coheleth, having placed the 
relative value of wisdom and folly 
upon the same scale, is here evi- 
dently trying to shew their absolute 
worth. The ancient versions, the 
Jewish commentators, and the vast 
majority of modern expositors are 
therefore right in following the natu- 
ral construction, and regarding all the 
three words as objects of the action 
expressed by the verb. Hitzig’s 
argument, which is magnified by 
Stuart, that the common exegesis 
is a mere repetition of what was 
proposed in i. 17, falls to the ground, 
since it is based upon a misunder- 
standing of the design of this 
verse. 

What is the man, &e. It is this 
part of the verse which has been so 
differently treated both by the ancient 
versions and modern expositors. The 
Sept., following a traditional expla- 
nation of 7727, and altering some of 
the other words, has é¢ zi; dB pares 
EmEAEUcET aL Omiow Tis BoUAtG TA Oo Emoincay 
airiv, for what man will follow after 
counsel as far as they useit? The 
Vulgate, adhering more closely to 
the Midrash, and omitting the words 


723 VOX Nx, and altering “FLY, the 
third person plural, into wey, his 
maker, has: QUID EST, INQUAM, 


HOMO, UT SEQUI POSSIT REGEM FAC- 
TOREM suUM ? what is man, said TI, 
that he can follow the King his 
Maker ? Gussetius, however, who alco 
espouses this Midrashic view, prefers 
retaining the verb 3 wy, in order to 
obtain an argument for the Trinity, 
since, according to him, this plural 
verb refers to 720, the King of 
Kings. The Chaldee paraphrase, of 
course, gives the tradition in full, 


ND] NV Wa ANd) V2) Mx AT 7 
mby NWN shi NOT ONNDYYD WT 
a) NPIVNN}, w hat use is it “for a man 
to pray after the decree of the King, 
and after the sentence which has long 
been passed concerning him, and has 
been executed upon him ? which Rashi 
and Rashbam follow. Coverdale has, 
Sor what is he among men that might 
be compared to me the king in such 
works 2 We must not pause to 
animadvert upon these traditional 
explanations and textual emenda- 
tions, as they are contrary to the 
laws of exegesis ; we pass on to those 
who adhere to the received text, and 
base their various interpretations 
thereupon. Ibn Ezra explains it, 
2) POT ATK RID DW. WAN Ny WM % 
DAN Wwy 73D moyvw 7m, for what 
power will the man have who will come 
after the king? all that he will do, 
others have done long ago; so also 
Philippson. Or, which is substan- 
tially the same, for what can the man 
do that cometh after the king ? even 
that which hath been already done ; 
so the Auth. Version, Mendelssohn, 
Reynolds, Desvoeux, Knobel, De 
Wette, Noyes, Preston, Hitzig, Stuart, 
&e. (only that the last two, compelled 
by their misinterpretations of the 
first clause, alter 179wY, the third 
person plural, into Hwy, the inf. 
const. with the final N omitted, thus 
obtaining the sense, he shall do what 
long ago was his (the king's) doing), 
and which H. Michaetis, Knobel, &c., 
explain, what will my successor to 
the throne do? he will do that which 
others have done long before him. 
But against this is to be urged 1. That 
the supplying of the verb Tt in the 
second clause, or between 72 and 
DINT is an exceedingly harsh ellipsis, 
and, even if it could be shewn that 
it ever takes place, which is very 
questionable, ought not to be resorted 
to unless absolutely necessary, which, 
however, is not the case here. 2. This 
objection becomes still more formid- 
able, by making the accusative mx 
wMwy VD-V2N depend upon this im- 
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13 who has been made long ago? and I saw that there is an 
advantage to wisdom over folly, as is the advantage of light 


plied verb. 3. It is evident from 
“ny, after, which refers to the king’s 
successors to the throne (vide infra, 
ver. 18), that 122 is predicated of 
royalty. The interpretation of Ibn 
Ezra, referring D8 to a private man, 
contrasted with the king, which most 
modern commentators foilow, incurs 
the additional censure that it forces 
upon the term 07s the sense plebeian 
or civilian, in contradistinction to 
322, king, which it never has, and 
ibat, on the contrary, the article 
before it shews that it refers to a 
specific individual, the king’s suc- 
cessor, i.¢., he who comes after him. 
Greater still are the objections 
against Jermin; for what is that 
man who shall aitain after the king, 
to that which they have already made 
him ? which he explains, “to that 
which wisdom, and the knowledge 
of madness and folly have made 
him;” and Holden, “for what, O man, 
shall come after the king? anything 
perfectly new? no; only that which 
hath been already done; and there 
fore IT am well qualified to form a 
correct judgment respecting them.” 
And what shall we say to Heyrzfeld’s 
explanation, who maintains that in 
the words ‘“‘ wisdom, and madness, 
and folly,” Solomon contrasts himself 
with the world at large; he is wisdom 
personified, and the rest of the world 
madness and folly; to justify this, 
Solomon asks, for what is the man 
who comes after the king? t.e., who 
surely is behind the royal sage ? and 
answers, what has been done long ago, 
i. e., acknowledged fruitless exertions, 
folly; this is, as it were, the whole 
man, and constitutes his being ? 
Could it have been believed that 
so excellent a Hebrew scholar would 
force such an obscuration upon the 
text ? Ewald, Heiligstedt, and 
Elster, feeling the objections against 
supplying the verb vy’, and the 
harsh construction necessarily arising 
from this proceeding, translate this 
a 


verse, and I turned to see wisdom, 
and madness, and folly, what the man 
uill be that shall follow the king, 
compared with him who has been 
chosen long ago. But against this 
is the particle °3, which by no means 
admits of 42), being dependent 
upon nix, to say nothing of the 
unnecessary and forced meaning 
assigned to 72 and nsx, when the 
legitimate signification yields good 
sense. 

13. And I saw that there is an ad- 
tage to wisdom, &e. The comparison 
instituted in the last verse as to the 
merits of absolute wisdom and folly 
is here brought to an issue, and the 
verdict is given in favour of the 
former. However true that wisdom, 
when acquired, to remove by tts 
power the depression caused by the 
contemplation of the fact that, while 
the world and natural objects abide 
and constantly return to their wonted 
actions, man has no abiding place 
here, never returns when once gone; 
that wisdom, when obtained to ame- 
liorate byits laws the condition ofman 
and secure permanent happiness, only 
increases our disappointment and 
pain in proportion to the amount we 
acquire for that purpose (vide supra, 
i. 18); yet, considering it absolutely, 
independent of the use Coheleth has 
tried to make of it in the passage 
alluded to, who, that has been con- 
strained with the sacred writer to 
denounce it as ‘‘striving after the 
wind,” as a canker growing in us 
with the growth of wisdom, will not 
also award the palm to wisdom when 
compared with folly? Instead, there- 
fore, of contradicting each other, as 
some have vainly maintained, these 
two statements are perfectly harmo- 
nious. The cultivation of the mind 
is far more exalting, delightful, and 
exquisite to a rational being, than 
the indulgence of the passions in de- 
grading, enervating, and poignant 
pleasures. Wisdom, therefore, like 
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The wise man, his eyes are in his head, 


while the fool walks in blindness, and yet I knew that the 


splendid and genial light, illuminates 
and quickens everything around it; 
whilst folly, like brooding and lifeless 
darkness, leaves gloom and depres- 
sion in its train. It is on this ac- 
count that wise precepts are fre- 
quently called light (Ps. exix. 105; 
Prov. vi. 23), and ignorance is termed 
- darkness (Job xxxviii. 19). For jam 
see supra, i. 3. For }2 see Gesen. 
§ 119, 1. 2 in the last clause 
stands for }i.173, the vowel 7 belong- 
ing to the feeble letter is not unfre- 
quently transferred to the preceding; 
consonant (comp. 07>) for N27), Jerm.: 


xxv. 86; Gesen. § 24, 1; Ewald, | 


§ 34,10). ‘The Chaldee, desirous of 
magnifying wisdom to the utmost, 
has paraphrased it }2 8277) win MN 
9D) JNO pa voy it? anna YH Nn wd, 
the superiority of wisdom over folly, 
is greater than the superiority of the 
light of the day over the darkness of 
the night. 

14. The wise man, his eyes, &e. 
Light and darkness, used in the pre- 
ceding verse to shew the superiority of 
wisdom over folly in the abstract, have 
suggested in this verse the figurative 
use of open and closed eyes, to illus- 
trate these qualities as manifest in the 
concrete ; in the circumspect, reflect- 
ing, and heedful conduct of the wise 
man, and the indiscreet, unreflect- 
ing, and heedless dealings of the 
fooi. D207 stands absolutely for the 
sake of prominence (comp. 0°29 x7 
2N, God, perfect is his way, Ps. xviii. 
-380; Gesen. § 145, 2). The words 
WON VIP, his eyes are in his head, 
i.é., has them in their useful place, 
are tantamount to nimpd, are open, 
as is evident from the antithesis, 
7 Joa POI, and the fool walks in 
blinndess ; 27, to be dark, to be dim, 
is frequently used to denote the dim- 
ness of sight (vide infra, xii. 3; Ps. 
lxix. 23; Lam. v.17). Yo have one’s 


eyes open is a well known phrase for — 


a wise and watchful man (comp. 
DNTPS WY? Ww, bribery blinds the open- 


eyed, Exod. xxiii. 8 with Deut. xvi. 
19, where O772 is exchanged for 
DIT PY, the eyes of the wise; but 
especially Prov. xx. 13, where open 
eyes, as here, are contrasted with 
sleep-closed ones). 

And yet I knew, &e. But, neverthe- 
less. this superiority cannot obviate 
the fact stated ini. 3. 11.18; the wise 
man cannot devise anything to 
exempt him from the fate common 
to all, the contemplation of which 
so much distresses Coheleth; the 
wise man and the fool must die 
alike. The particle 02 is frequently 
used adversatively, for yet, notwith- 
standing, nevertheless (comp. infra, 
Viel se DS CXX1Xe worm KI Ze keexvils outs 
Gesen. Lex, s.v. 4; Ewald, § 354, a). 
For the pleonastic use of ‘2x, J, after 
MYT, with the pronominal suffix, 
see 1.16. Mp (from 2p, to meet, 
to happen, to befall), that which 
befalls, hap, fate, destiny, event, and 
refers here to death, which is the 
burden of the sacred writer. In 
consequence of the poverty of the 
Hebrew language, the cardinal 8 
is used in this book in at least sia 
different significations, each of which 
is expressed by a different word in 
Latin —1. In its primary sense as 
cardinal, uNus, one (vii. 28, ix. 18). 
2. Indef. axiquis, ef tig (iv. 8). 
3. ALTER (iv. 10); 4. Soxus (iv. 9: 
10); 5. Unicus (iv. 11); and 6. IpEm, 
the same (ii. 14; iii. 19. 20; vi. 6; 
ix. 2.3; xii. 11, and in the passage 
before us). 093, all of them, denotes 
also both, as is evident from the two 
nouns, viz. O20, the wise man, and 
03, the fool, to which it refers. It 
is probably used instead of Dx), 
both, because these two classes con- 
stitute all mankind. For the same 
reason 77, all, is often used for 
both, (vide infra, iii. 19. 20; vi. 6; 
vii. 15; ix. 1, 2; x. 19; and comp. 
the well-known Talmudic phrase 
2277 27, although referring to two 
persons). Hence the Vulg., though 
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I therefore spake with my 


heart, A fate like that of the fool must also meet me, even 
me, and why am I then wiser ? and I said to my heart 


somewhat paraphrastic, has rightly 
rendered this clause ET DIDICI, QUOD 
UNUS UTRIUSQUE ESSET INTERITUS, 
and I learned that they were both 
alike to die; so also Rashi n> o72v, 
both die; and still better Rashbam, 
TN. OM ON mM yD 7D nNt 992 D2, 
and nevertheless the one is like the 
other, for both die alike. 

15. I therefore spake with my heart, 
&e. Seeing, then, that he as a 
wise man, though tw other respects 
having unquestionable advantages 
over the fool, cannot exempt himself 
from death and oblivion, and that 
wisdom, as far as the evil in question 
is concerned, only makes him see 
more clearly, and feel more acutely 
the fleetness of life, the emptiness of 
all earthly enjoyments, and the utter 
inability of ameliorating his condi- 
tion, Coheleth rightly characterises 
the labour of acquiring wisdom more 
than others as “striving after the 
wind” (comp. supra, i. 13-18). For 
the use of °28, J, with the verb which 
has the suffix of the same pronoun, 
see i. 16, and for the phrase to say 
or to spexk to. the heart,i. 13. The 
subject to 29%, will befail, is the 
implied 7772, fate, before 77723, 7. e., 
2972 "INDI POI TMA Mp, a fate like 
the fate of the fool will also befall me, 
as is evident from the 3 in 7373, 
which, when preceding a substantive, 
denotes something like itself (comp. 
DIN AND 2 YI, an appearance like 
the appearance of a man touched me 
Dan. x. 18; infra, viii. 14; Isa. v. 
29; xxix. 4; Gesen. § 144; Ewald, 
§ 221, a). As our language has 
the same ellipsis, we have imitated 
it in the translation, which seems 
preferable to the common rendering, 
regarding °2}7. as an impersonal verb. 
The particle 03, also, used of acces- 
sion, frequently denotes even. The 
repetition of the pronoun 2x, the 
nominative instead of *nix before the 
verbal suffix °) in ‘2, gives great 


emphasis to the statement. For simi- 
lar instances, see 2 Chron. xxviil. 
10. TT) Niowx DAY DPR NIT 
DIR, are not upon you, upon you the 
sins against the Eternal your God 2 
see also Gen. xlix. 8; Gesen. § 121, 3; 
Ewald, § 311, a. 8, then, must 
not be omitted (Vulg., a few MSS., 
some modern commentators); nor 
changed into 7 (Houbigant), for 
which there is no authority; nor 
taken in the sense of formerly, (i. e., 
why have | been so wise formerly ? 
Knobel) ; nor as referring to the 
time when the fate of the fool also 
meets him (Herzfeld); nor to the close 
of life, when all this experience has 
been gained (Hitzig); nor to the 
point when his convictions are full 
(Stuart); but like 2, then, is a sign 
of the apodosis: if it be so, if the 
same fate befalls the wise and the 
fool, why then, &e.— a sense which 
our particle then also has (compare 
Ewald, § 358, a). DY is prop. part. 
what is over, hence, as a substantive, 
surplus, residue, gain, profit (vide 
infra, vi. 8. 1L; vii. 11), whence is 
derived its adverbial signification, 
more (infra, Vil. 16; xii. 9). 

This too is vanity, t.e., to acquire 
wisdom above others, for the purpose 
of removing by its power the depres- 
sion of the mind, and to avert the 
fate common to all (vide supra, i. 
13-18). ™, this, is therefore rightly 
referred by [bn Ezra to 7227, wisdom. 
Knobel, Elster, &e., having missed 
the logical sequence of this clause, 
take it to refer to the destiny of 
life, according to which the wise 
man meets with the same fate as the 
fool, which they say Coheleth pro- 
nounces ‘‘ vanity.” The Septuagint, 
anxious for the orthodoxy of the 
sacred writer, inserts 7029, the fool, 
between 18, then, and 17, more, and 
supplies 721 from the immediately 
following verb, and makes it dém 
appa ex mepiocedparos Aare, for this 
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16 that this too is vanity; since there is no remembrance of 
the wise man as of the fool for ever, for, as in time 
past, both will be forgotten in days to come. And, alas! 


reason, or perhaps to this effect, the 
fool speaks abundantly ; putting the 
apparently heterodox sentiments into 
the mouth of a fool. So also the Syr. 


Webs aA oS Mase, Was 


16. Sinee there is no remembrance, 
&e. The vanity of being wiser, in 
order to avert the fate that awaits 
all mankind, is shewn from the 
painful fact that both the wise man 
and the fool alike die, and are alike 
forgotten, which is the burden of the 
sacred writer (comp. i 11.15). This 
verse fully corroborates our rendering 
of i. 11. For the construct }%, 
comp. i. 16, where also is explained 
the use of the > as a sign of the 
genitive. OY, with, like 9” (infra, 
v. 15), is from D2Y, to bind together, 
to unite, to connect. Both expres- 
sions are properly nouns, signifying 
a gathering, a union, a connection, 
close union of one with another, 
fellowship, in nature or fate, of one 
with the other; hence the idea of 
similarity, likeness, like, as; (comp. 
nviwoy 3, they pass away like ships, 
Job ix. 26; Ps. lxxxviii. 5; and infra, 
vii. 11; Ewald, § 217, h). For 
mov, see infra, v. 15. 2202 is a 
compound of a= xa (Gesen. § 36; 
Ewald, § 181, b), inasmuch as, since 
(vide infra, vii. 2, viii. 4; Gen. 
Xxxix. 9. 23; Ewald, § 222, a; 
§ 336, c), and 123, formerly, time past 
(comp. i. 10), and is used as anti- 
thesis to D237 DDT, the eoming days. 
This explanation of the much dis- 
puted 12203, wnich we believe to be 
most natural, and consonant with 
the sequel, seems also to have been 
entertained by the Chaldee, which 
paraphrases O'N27 ONT 12202 by 7 
PTOLT wwy pM, WD Mavs 13 WT 
‘ANA ID, that which was in his days 
long before, so will be the days that 
will come after him, &c.; and Ibn 
Ezra, who interprets it 22 7 92n 


Jayw pow 2 OKT ON, all will be 
forgotten in the days to come, as in 
time past. The rendering of the 
Sept. xaéér in, is ambiguous, inas- 
much as it may refer to time past or 
present, and has occasioned the ren- 
dering in the Auth. Ver., seeing that 
which now is, contrary to the signifi- 
cation of this word (vide supra, i. 10). 
This is one of the three instances 
(vide infra, ix. 6, 7), where our 
translators have shewn their incon- 
sistency in the translation of 722. 
The translation of Gesenius, Knobel, 
Elster, Fiirst, &e., since in the days 
to come all will have been long ago 
forgotten, taking 722 as qualifying 
the verb 720) is very forced, inas- 
much as this adverb is too far 
removed from the verb. Herzfeld’s 
version, tvenn die fommenden Tage 
eine Beitlang vorbet find, ift Wes 
vergeffen, when the coming days shall 
have passed some time, all will be 
forgotten, resolving 732343 into 1x3 
123, when something, 722 is past (an 
opinion already mentioned by Ibn 
Ezra, 70 NT OWT YD TAN WX 
DT 7122 PIP] WY Wx ray 17 by 
7222 NT) 1 PT WD’ DNI7) is incon- 
gruous; since the coming days will 
always continue, and hence can 
never be characterised as long past. 
D'NzT O07 is the accusative of time, 
IN the coming days (Gesen. § 118, 2; 
Ewald, § 300,a). The Vulg., there- 
fore, ET FUTURA TEMPORA OBLIVIONE 
CUNCTA PARITER OPERIENT, and the 
times to come shall cover all things 
with oblivion, which is followed by 
Luther, und die fiinftigen Tagen ver- 
geffen alles, making ON37 DD the 
nominative, 18 an unwarrantable 
paraphrase. 3%) is the part. Niphal, 
used to denote permanency (comp. 
Isa. xxiii. 16). 27, all for both, the 
wise man and the fool (vide supra, 
ver. 14). TS, how, alas, apocopated 
from 72x, 7. qg., 8 and 73, is an excla- 
mation of pain or grief (comp. Ps. 
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17 how dieth the wise, like the fool! 
for an evil pressure was upon me, the work which I worked 
under the sun, as all is vanity and striving after the wind ; 


Ixxili. 19; Isa. xiv. 4), and is bi 
explained by Rashbam, 727781: 
p»pnat; whereas the Auth. Warate 
(and how dieth the wise man? as the 
fool), influenced by the traditional 
explanation of this clause, has 
departed from the simple meaning 
of the words. nm, the imperfect, 
like the participle in the preceding 
clause, denotes continuance. The 
Chaldee, anxious to make also this 
verse orthodox, paraphrases it, D8 
NNT no) NOW DP NDI? NI1D9 m) 
3 Mora 723 mn 7™ x2 nD aya 
TIAN NID ‘ana yD) prnyy ren nm 
WPT NDID WT NDI 2a ia yD 

NDITT NDIDD, because the remembrance 
of f the wise man is not with the Fool 
in the world to come; and after the 
death of a man, that which has been 
in his days long ago, so it will be in 
the days that will come after him, all 
will be disclosed; and how then say 
the sons of men that the end of the 
righteous is the same as the end of 
the wicked 2? This Midrashic inter- 
pretation, which is given by Rashi, 
has as usual been adopted by Chris- 
tian Fathers. Thus St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, who takes the statement in 
verses 14 and 15 as an objection 
urged by a sceptic, affirms that the 
sacred writer denounces it with the 
words, ‘“ this, too, is vanity,” and 
corroborates this denunciation by 
asserting, in the verse before us, that 
the remembrance of the wise man is 
not with the fool for ever; though 
they both die alike, their end is not 
alike; and by asking, ‘“‘ How dieth 
the wise man? as the fool?” which 
he explains, how therefore does any 
one say that the one dies like the 
other ? 

17. Therefore I hated life, &c. ‘The 
fact that a life spent in toiling to 
acquire wisdom has no advantage 
whatever over a life wasted in frenzied 
folly, as far as the problem of Co- 
heleth is concerned, produced in him 
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Therefore I hated life, 


weariness of an existence pregnant 
with the consciousness of its certain, 
speedy, and gloomy dissolution, which 
became more poignant at every fruit- 
less effort to avertit. Of course this 
refers to the state of life described in’ 
the preceding part of this treatise, 
when Coheleth sought to find by the 
aid of wisdom a satisfactory solution 
of the problems of life. We should 
have deemed it superfluous to make 
this remark, had not the Hagadic 
interpretation, in its anxiety to make 
the sentiment of this verse strictly 
orthodox, strangely perverted the 
meaning of the text, and had not 
that perverse exposition been adopted 
by the ancient versions and Fathers, 
and followed by some modern com- 
mentators. Thus the Chaldee para- 


phrases it DNS Pos pT 92 TY NON OID 
nme 22 OY TIDAN 7 oD NTP ty oD 
pH Dy nonw nin, and T hated a 


evil life, because evil was to me the 
evil work which is to the sons of men 
under the sun in this world, making 
Coheleth express bis disgust with 
sin. Hence the Sept., xal tuicnca civ 
shy Cony Ors qovnpov Em Ext To mona +O 
meTrontvay wd toy nav; the Vulg., et 
ideirco teduit me vite mee, videntem 
mala universa esse sub sole; and the 
explanation of Gill, &c. Rashi, 
again, takes it as a prophecy respect- 
ing the wicked offspring of Rehoboam 
(Ow yw oyam dw mt oo N22), 
whom Solomon hated. O17 is not 
the living (Ibu Ezra, 0299 nF Ow), 
which is contrary to the context 
(comp. M2 JX in the preceding 
verse), but. signifies life in the ab- 
stract, i.e, his own life. The pre- 
position by, upon, when used with a 
noun, adjective, or verb, denoting 
heaviness, burdensome, afflicting, indi- 
cates the pressure or weight of the 
painful annoyance with which it lies 
upon the person (vide infra, vi. 1; 

viii. 6; Isa. i. 14; Job vii. 20; Gesen. 

§ 154, 3, 6; Ewald, § 217, i). Mmope7, 
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18 and I hated all my gain which I gained under the sun, 
as I must leave it to the man who shall come after me, and 
19 no one knoweth whether he will be a wise man or a fool, 
and yet he shall have power over all my gain which I have 


the work, i.e., the toil of men (vide 
supra, 1. 14). 

18. And I hated all my gain, &c. 
The weariness of life expressed in 
the preceding verse, is now followed 
by deploring all his works, which 
have not only utterly failed to satisfy 
the cravings of the soul, but which 
he cannot even bequeath to his 
own offspring, but must leave to a 
stranger. For the pleonastic use of 
the pron. °2x, J, after the verb, with 
the pronominal suffix, seei.16. %2Y, 
labour, toil, is, in this and in the two 
following verses, used metonymically 
for the fruit of labour or toil, gain,* 
riches, possessions, which alone can 
be inherited; Rashbam, therefore, 
rightly remarks, "Ww? nx Yor nx. The 
‘bal adjective, %2Y, obtains the 
e of a participle, by virtue of the 
pronoun added to it, and hence is 
followed by an accusative, and stands 
for the present tense (vide infra, 22; 
iii. 9; iv.8; ix. 9). ‘21P28 is not from 
m2 (Knobel) but from ™:, like. the 
forms 17, to despise (Lam. i. 8), from 
ou, Yi, to despise (Prov. iv. 21), from 
1, mo, to incite (Jer. xxxvili. 22), 
from ™0; this Hiphil has a short 
vowel under the preformative, fol- 
lowed by Dagesh forte (Gesen. § 72, 
Rem. 9; Ewald, § 122, e). The 
phrase x8 MND, who shall be after 
me? is the same as F227 TTS Ni, 
who shall come after the king ? in ver. 
12, and precludes the possibility of 
referring it to Coheleth’s own son, as 
is evident from the expression 078%, 
which could not be used to designatea 
child; and especially from the follow- 
ing verse, and verse 21. The strange 
rendering of the Vulgate, RURSUS DE» 
TESTATUS SUM OMNEM INDUSTRIAM 
MEAM, QUA SUB SOLE STUDIOSISSIME 
LABORAVI, HABITURUS HEREDEM POST 
ME, again I detested all my industry 
wherewith I most studiously laboured 


under the sun, being likely to have 
an heir after me, which has led some 
to regard this statement as expressing 
a querulous and mean selfishness, 
begrudging his heir the possession 
of the accumulated property ; as well 
as the moresoftened paraphrase of the 
Chaldee, MIM "TNT 5D Mm N28 FP} 
PEPNONT PR PH Nava Neowin 
JBN PAY OPIY NM} W)2 ONT a Ova) 
NOVI MB POM) NOI mwy Tyo 
and I hated all the labour which I 
laboured under the sun in this world, 
because I must leave it to Rehoboam 
my son, who will come after me, and 
Jeroboam his servant will come and 
take out of his hand the ten tribes, and 
possess half of the kingdom, referring 
it to Rehoboam, which Rashi, Knobel, 
and many others follow, are both 
against the words of the text, and 
contrary to the character of Coheleth, 
who shews tender and fatherly feel. 
ings (iv. 8; v.13). Orientals, to the 
present day, have the welfare of their 
children too much at heart to give 
vent to such mean selfishness. Jer- 
min’s explanation of this verse is 
really a curiosity : “ It is commanded 
of God in the law of Moses (Levit. 
xi. 41) ‘every creeping thing that 
creepeth on the earth shall be an 
abomination unto thee;’ and what 
is all man’s labour concerning the 
things of this life but a creeping 
thing on the earth? Wherefore 
Solomon might well say, ‘ Z hated all 
my labour.” 

19. And no one knoweth, &e. And 
what is still more galling, is the fact 
that this stranger, to whom all the 
property, so wisely and prudently 
acquired, is to be left, may, for aught 
Coheleth knows, be a fool, and im- 
prudently and wantonly squander 
all. This declaration about his 
ignorance of the character of the in- 
dividual who is to be his heir, yields 
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20 wisely gained under the sun; this, too, is vanity. Thus I 
turned to cause my heart to despair of all the gain which I 


an additional proof to the one already 
given in the preceding verse, that 
Coheleth cannot refer to his son, and 
thus exonerates him from the sel- 
fishness and meanness imputed to 
him. It moreover shews that these 
words could not proceed from Solo- 
mon, who knew his successor, and 
well knew whether he was a wise 
man ora fool. The before the in- 
terrogative ‘2, is the regular con- 
junction, introducing an additional 
reason to the one already given in 
the preceding verse, why Coheleth 
loathed his possessions, 7. ¢., he must 
not only leave his property to a 
stranger, but does not even know 
what he will be, whether wise or 
foolish. Herzfeld’s remark, that — 
diefer Vers ift als integrirender Thetl 
des mit TINO anfangenden Gages 
adyerbialifh aufgufafen als ftiinde: 
y weil ic) thn hinterlafen follte dem 
Menfhhen, der nach mir fein wird, 
und ic nicht weif” oder: obne gu 


wiffer, , ob u. 8 w./ D>, ftebt name . 


lich eigentlicd) fiir 2 7s), “this verse 
must be taken adverbially, as an in- 
tegral part of the sentence beginning 
With  272Nv, i.e., ‘because I must 
leave it to the man who shall come 
after me, and I know not,’ or ‘ with- 
out knowing whether,’ &c., &c. 93, 
standing for "2 18x},” is both an un- 
necessary deviation from the regular 
meaning of the 1, and weakens the 
sense of the passage. The formula, 
py», who knows, is used for no one 
knows, in the sense of the Latin 
nescio an (comp: infra, iii. 21; vi. 12; 
Ps. xc. 11; Prov. xxiv. 22; and the 
force of the interrogative in i. 16). 
The Vulg.’s rendering of this clause, 
QUEM IGNOoRO UTRUM, whom I know 
not whether, &c., is an unwarranted 
departure from the text. The dis- 
junetive question, utrum-an ? is here 
expressed by the rare form is—27, 
instead of its usual D8 before the 
» second clause; a similar instance 
occurs in Job xvi. 3. IN ANTMID pot 


yy, are the airy words at an 
end ? or what provoketh thee ? (comp. 
Gesen. § 153, 2). The } before nox, 
is as frequently used adversatively, 
i.e., and yet he shall rule (vide supra, 
i. 4). The rendering of the Sept., 
nai ei Boucid@erar, and if he will rule, 
taking the } for DN), as continuing 
the interrogative from the preceding 
clause, is both unjustifiable and in- 
consistent with the preceding verse, 
where Coheleth said that a stranger 
will have all his possessions; he 
could therefore not be made to ques- 
tion again whether he will have the 
power over it. That ‘MO27H) ‘PaYD is 
not to be translated wherein I have 
laboured, and wherein I have shewn 
“myself wise (Sept., Geneva Version, 
Auth. Version, and most modern 
commentators), nor wherein I have 
sweated and been solicitous (quiBus 
DESUDAVI1 ET SOLLICITUS FUI, Vulg.), 
but which I have wisely laboured or 
gained, the second verb being sub- 
ordinate to the first (vide supra, i. 16), 
is evident from verse 20, where 
Coheleth, referring to it, explains it 
by 9272 Yay. The Chaldee has 
therefore rightly rendered it M??NN1 
*nD73; so also Lbn Ezra, N22 nny 
DT WA Dyer nD Naw YT wewA nnn 
Tmo. wnboyw wrver; Luther, die ich 
weislich) gethan babe ; Coverdale and 
the Bishops’ Bible, which I with such 
wisdom have taken. 

20. Thus I turned, &. This and 
the following verse are a rhetorical 
epanalepsis, resuming and repeating, 
in a somewhat different form, the 
statement made in verses 18 and 19. 
Not perceiving this, commentators 
have experienced great difficulty in 
their attempts to connect these verses 
with what precedes. The} before 
aD introduces the epanalepsis, and 
must therefore be rendered thus, 
11D, to turn, to leave one thing and 
turn to another, to turnin order to 
DO something (infra, vil. 25; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 17, 18), and thus differs from 
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21 gained under the sun; for here is a man which hath 
laboured wisely, and prudently, and dexterously, and to a 
man who hath not worked at it at all he must leave it as 


4 and 725, to turn in order TO SEE 
(vide, ver 12; iv. 1. 7; ix. 11; First, 
Lex. s.v. 120). ts’ is not the Pahel 
(Preston), but the infinitive Piel — 
the vowel of the first radical being 
prolonged to compensate for the 
Dagesh forte, which is lost from the 
middle letter (comp. Gesen. § 64, 3) — 
of Os, to relinquish, to abandon as 
hopeless, to despair; the Piel as 
frequently has a causative significa- 
tion (Gesen. § 52, 2, b; Ewald, 
§ 120, c). This word only occurs 
five times more in the Old ‘Testament 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 1; Isa. lvii. 10; Jer. 
ii. 25, xviii. 12; Job vi. 26), but is 
frequently used in this sense in 
Rabbinic writings.  %Y, upon, like 
zxi in Greek, also marks the object 
of a discourse or action, hence 
signifies in reference to, concerning, 
of (comp. 72 -Myad, LT have heard 
concerning thee, Gen. xli. 153; ér 
Taira fv ex aire yéiypamuéva, these 
things were written respecting him, 
John xii. 16). TheSept., xat zricrpela 
Eym To amorafacbar tH napdia prov emi 
mayti 7H pedyOw, and I turned to bid 
Jarewell to my heart respecting all 
my labour, though languid, yet gives 
the sense of the original; whilst the 
Vulg., UNDE CESSAVI, RENUNCIAVITQUE 
COR MEUM ULTRA LABORARE, wherefore 
I ceased, and my heart renounced to 
labour any more, is an unjustifiable 
violation of the text. The Syriac 
w 2 Pi. ¥ 0 n n 
wo ama fb] Anan, 
and I turned to relax my heart, does 
not give the true meaning of ts ; 
Luther's rendering, Darum twandte ich 
mich, Dab mein Herz ablieBe von aller 
Arbeit, which is followed by Cover- 
dale and the Bishops’ Bible (“so I 
turned me to refrain my mind from 
all such travail”), adhering to the 
primary sense of ©s.; and the Geneva 
version (‘therefore [ went about to 
make my heart abhor all the labour”), 
ignore the preposition 9¥. Hodgson’s 


translation, ‘I turned my heart to 
pensive musing on all the works,” 
is preposterous. 

21. For here is a man, &e. In 
resuming here the statement made 
in ver. 18, Coheleth leaves it beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that he did 
not intend to express, by the words 
TS MIND ON uIP, J must leave it 
to the man who shall be after me, a 
misanthropic feeling, begrudging his 
very children the enjoyment of his 
amassed wealth ; but, on the con- 
trary, deplored the fact that the 
acquired property cannot sometimes 
even be bequeathed to one’s own 
children, but must be left tostrangers. 
This is evident from the synonymous 
phrase, 9277 12°92Y Nw ON), he leaves 
it to a man who has not worked for 
it at all, which undoubtedly means 
a stranger, in contradistinction to 
children, who, in the East especially, 
always co-operate with their parents 
in the acquisition of wealth. The 
Chaldee has therefore rightly para- 
phrased it MO NT I 7) Na MN 
mpi 73, and he dies without children, 
and leaves it to a man who has not 
worked at it. 3, for, is causal, 
assigning a reason for the despair 
expressed in the preceding verse. 
The verb 72¥ is to be supplied from the 
second clause before DP, i.g., 29a 
Yar, who has laboured his labour, 
here used metonymicaliy for who has 
gained his gain. The preposition 3 
before NP3, 7227 and ji, nouns of 
quality, forms a peripbrasis for the 
adjective or adverb (comp, imp, 
123, the voice of the ternal is with 
power, i.e., is powerful, Ps. xxix. 4; 
Exod. xii. 11; 1 Chron. xxvi. 14; 
Gesen.§106,1,Rem.1; Ewald, §217,f.) 
The rendering of Fwald, deffen Mithe 
fih um Weisheit und Wiffen, und 
Tiihtigfeit dreht, taking the 2 as 
marking the object for which he 
expended his labour, is contrary to 
the scope of the passage, which 
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22 his portion; this, too, is vanity, and a great evil. For man 
hath nothing from all his labour and the striving of his heart 


speaks of the bequeathing of riches, 
and not of mental capacities ; of these 
Coheleth himself complains that they 
cannot be transmitted. Besides, if 
this were the meaning, the following 
clause would undoubtedly have been 
oma boy Now ON, in the plural. As 
js> (from W3, kindred with WW, 
wx, to be straight, to be right, 
physically or morally, Esth. viii. 5, 
infra, X. 17, with the termination 7}, 
according to the analogy of JT, 
vide supra, i. 2), means both that 
which is done in a right manner, 
dexterity, adroitness, industry (vide 
infra, iv. 4), and by metonymy, that 
which is gained by acting aright, 
success, prosperity ; hence the Syriac 


o> MA y 
({20;2-220), the Chaldee (7!) 


the Geneva Bible, the Authorised 
Version, Geier, Rambach, Van der 
Palm, Hodgson, Noyes, &c., retain 
the primary sense of straight, right, 
equity ; the Sept. (2 dv3peiz), Symm. 
(ev yopyirnst), Vulg, (sollicitudo), Luther 
(Gefchicflichfeit), Coverdale and the 
Bishops’ Bible (opportunity), Hodg- 
son, Herzfeld, Ewald, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Philippson, Fiirst, Elster, &c., adhere 
to the idea of that, which is done 
aright, i.e. dexterity, industry ; 
whilst Gesenius, Holden, Rosen- 
miiller, Knobel, Preston, &c., render 
it success, prosperity. But as the 
scope of the passage is to set forth 
the deplorable fact that wealth 
acquired by toil must be left to one 
who has not toiled for it at all, the 
meaning industry or dexerity is 
preferable to success or equity, and 
also agrees better with 7227, wisdom, 
and ny, intelligence. ‘2°722, 1. @., 
jyova, he has not laboured in the 
* labour (comp. Ps. exxvii. 1; Jonah 
iv. 10). The suffix in 122m also 
refers to 22Y, and the suffix in {727 to 
the second 07x, ie., to the man who 
has not worked therein (17223) ; he 
must leave it (172) as his portion ; 


the verb 343, to bestow, being one of 
the verbs which are construed with 
two accusatives (compare 02 7)n¥ 
7m, I shall give the heathen for 
thine inheritance, Ps. ii. 8, xviii. 41; 
Gesen. § 139, 2; Ewald, § 283, b; 
so the Chaldee RAT YM) MPM, 
Luther, Auth. Ver., Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Noyes, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Elster, 
&e.) Others, bowever, take the 
suffix 22™ to be the same as in 4777, 
i.e., he gives it, namely his portion, to 
another (the Sept., Vulgate, Geneva 
Version, Ewald, &c.), or refer it to 
the first DIX, i.e., 9 7m, to the man 
who has not worked therein, to him 
he must give his portion (Ibn Ezra, 
Bauer, Stuart, &c.) But as the first 
of these constructions creates a pleo- 
nasm, which is only used to give 
special emphasis, as is not the case 
here, and the second involves the 
clogging repetition of the dative, as 
well as the taking of the suffix for 
the dative, after the verb }n2, which 
is of very rare occurrence, the one 
we have adopted is preferable. 

22. For man hath nothing, &e. 
But as for the man who thus exerts 
his powers of body and mind to 
obtain solid happiness here, he reaps 
in this respect no advantage of all 
his efforts. Thus Coheleth, in con- 
cluding the first section of his 
disquisition, repeats the very words 
with which he began (vide supra, 
i. 3). D> TTI, what is there to 
man? is the same as DIS) yi, 
what advantage is there to man? in 
i. 3,— where the use of the interroga- 
tive for an emphatic denial is 
explained,—and is well rendered by 
the Vulg. quid enim proderit homint, 
and still better by the Chaldee O18 
922) ?) Os AST 1, for what advan- 
tage hath man? The Sept. ér: yiverac 
7H avOpomrw ty mavtt poxOw aired, for it 
happens to a man in all his labour, is 
an unwarranted departure from the 
text, without yielding any sense. 
m7 is not a later Hebrew or Aramean 
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23 that he laboureth under the sun, since his business grieveth 
and irritateth him all his days, and his mind doth nof rest 


24 even at night; this also is vanity. 


form, instead of ™7 (Knobel, Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, &c ), but 
is the part. of M7=", to blow, to 
breathe; hence to have life, to exist, 
to be, a primitive form,.as is evident 
from its onomatopoetic nature, and 
its use in the earliest Hebrew (comp. 
Gen. xxvii. 29; Isa. xvi. 4, &c.) 
The words *2Y Nim 127 FYI WY are 
generally rendered his labour and 
the vexation or striving of his heart, 
wherein he hath laboured; but this 
is incongruous, inasmuch as 2Y can 
only be predicated of 2, and not 
of jr. ; nor cav this rendering be 
defended by resorting to the figure 
Zeugna, where two subjects have a 
verb in common, which can with 
propriety predicate the action of 
only one; for, in such a case, the 
verb immediately follows the subject 
of the action which it properly or 
legitimately expresses (comp. Gen. 
xlvii. 19; Isa. Iv. 3; Job iv. 10). 
Accordingly, the construction would 
have been %Y NIMS Dy Ia 129 PPI. 
It is therefore more consistent, with 
Herzfeld and Philippson, to take the 
=X in NT, not as a relative 
pronoun, but as a conjunetion, that, 
in which sense it is frequently used 
(vide infra, v.4; vii. 29, &c.) For the 
signification of }YY), striving,aswellas 
for its form, see i. 14; and for the use 
of,.22¥ in the present tense, see ii. 18. 

23. Since his business, &c. To 
strengthen the conclusion submitted 
in the preceding verse, Coheleth 
adduces an additional fact, that not 
only has man no future and abiding 
advantage from all his toil, but that 
it does not even yield present enjoy- 
ment whilst engaged therein, for 
man’s labour is accompanied with 
grief and irritation in the daytime, 
and deprivation of rest in the night. 
‘2 is not to be taken as truly intro- 
ducing emphatically thedirect diction 
(Ewald, Hitzig, Elster, &c.), but has 
its usual sense for, only in a more 


There is nothing better for 


intense degree, by virtue of the 
implied negation in the preceding 
verse (comp. Micah vi. 4; Job xxx1. 
18; Gesen. § 155, led). vars, all 
his days, is the accusative of time, in 
an adverbial limitation. This is 
evident— 1. From chap. v. 16, where 
the same phrase occurs, and is 
acknowledged to be so; 2. From 
the Quametz under the } in DY), 
which, being used to join words in 
pairs, connects it inseparably with 
DIN (comp. 2 Wn, Gen. i. 2; 
mo) DY, ibid. vili. 22 ; see also infra, 
iv. 8; ‘Gesen. § 104, 2, d; Ewald, 
§ 243, a); and 3. From the antithesis 
752, which is the accusative of 
time. The whole clause is therefore 
rightly explained by Ibn Ezra ov7 
DYI) WH] ANIA pry 52 PPT xww, the 
whole day whilst awake, all his labour 
is grief of mind and irritation ; so 
also the Vulg., which, omitting Y»2, 


; has, CUNCTI DIES EJUS DOLORIBUS ET 


ZZRUMNIS PLENI SUNT, all his days 
ave full of sorrow and grief ; sub- 
stantially the same .is the loose 
paraphrase of Luther, denn alle feine 
Lebtage Sehmerzen mit Gramen und 
Leid, followed by Coverdale and the 
Bishops’ Bible (but heaviness, sorrow, 
and disquietness all the days of his 
life), which mistake the word 322 
and Herzfeld. 1829, grief, the ab- 
stract, which, as in Greek and Latin, 
is frequently expressed in Hebrew 
by the plural (comp. 0%, life, Gen. 
ii. 9; OND, blindness, ibid. xix. 2; 
Gesen. § 108, 2, a; Ewald, § 179, a), 
and DY3, irritation, are used as inten- 
sive adjectives (vide infra, x. 6; Ps. 
v. 9; Song of Songs v. 16; 1 Cor. 
ii. 14; Phil. iti. 2; Gesen. § 106, 1 
Rem. 1; Ewald, § 296, b). 

24. There is nothing~ better, &c. 
Seeing that neither the exertions of 
wisdom (i. 12-ii.J1) nor the pur- 
suits after pleasure (ii. 12-23) can 
satisfy the cravings of the soul, 
Coheleth concludes that there is 
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man than to eat-and drink, and let his soul enjoy pleasure in 


nothing left for man but calmly and 
cheerfully to enjoy the present; yet 
this, too, he finds is not always in 
the power of man. Much difficulty 
has been experienced in the rendering 
of the first part of this verse. The 
Sept. translates it, oix Ertw dyabéy 
avOpumrn, 6 payeras xai mierat xal O Seizes 
ai uyn adrod dyabiy ev mixOw abrov, man 
has not the good which he shall eat 
and drink, and which he shall shew 
his soul as good in his labour ; sub- 
stantially the same, Geier, Dathe, 
and Knobel, fein Gliic (wird) dure) 
den Menfihen, daf er effe und trinfe und 
feine Geele Gite fchauen fLaffe bet 
feiner Dtithe ; Mendelssohn, Fried- 
lander, and Preston, it is no great 
good for a man to eat and drink and 
enjoy himself in his employment ; 
Desvoeux, no good in man that he 
eateth and drinketh, and maketh his 
soul see good in his labour ; Rosen- 
muller, Herzfeld, and Philippson ; 
nicht in des Menfrhen Befahigung 
liegt e8, Daf er effe und trinfe und 
feine Geele Gutes geniefen lLaffe flr 
alle feine Mithe. But against these 
renderings is to be urged, that they 
are contrary to the scope of the 
whole argument. Coheleth having 
shewn the utter vanity of all exer- 
tions to secure abiding good, evi- 
dently intends to prove that enjoy- 
ment of the present zs the only good 
thing left for man; the contrast 
between this clause and the preceding 
verse puts this beyond the shadow of 
adoubt. Moreover, these renderings 
are against ili. 12. 22; v.17; viii. 
15; ix. 7-9, where the same or 
similar language is employed to 
recommend present enjoyment as 
the best thing forman. The Vulg., 
feeling this difficulty, has rendered 
it interrogatively, NONNE MELIUS 
EST COMEDERE ET BIBERE ET OSTEN- 
DERE ANIMA SUA BONA DE LABOR- 
1BUS SUIS? its it not better to eat and 
drink, and to shew his soul the good 
things of his labours ? so also Luther, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, Hodg- 
son, Boothroyd, Hengstenberg, &e. 


But though this rendering gives the 
sense of the passage, yet the difficulty 
of assigning to [Ss here an interro- 
gative meaning in the face of the 
similar phrase 219 PX, in iii. 12. 22; 
viii. 15, &., as well as the awkward- 
ness of an interrogative sentence in 
this connection, will always be 
against it. The rendering of the Syr- 


ee CC > y 
woohy Hogs 227 da 
there is nothing good for man except to 


num homini, nisi quod comedit, &c., 


‘Rashbam and Ibr Ezra, which is 


followed by the Geneva and Auth. 
Versions, De Wette, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, 
&c , is the most preferable. A com- 
parison of this clause with iii. 12 
will shew that the 9, which this 
rendering supplies before 52%, has 
been dropped in transcribing, be- 
eause the word which immediately 
preeedes it ends with >. For a 
similar instance, where the meeting 
of the same letter has been the cause 
of the dropping of one, see Job 
xxxiii. 17. The 2 before DIX, as 
well as in iii. 12, has the same signi- 
fication as the 7 in vi. 12; viii. 15; 
allied to this is the use of the 3, to 
denote the object in doing a thing 
== for, m x. 17. 3°28 (YN1 Ae 
stands for 77032) 28 x1, by an 
attraction which takes the subject 
of the dependent clauses into the 
governing one as the object; this 
takes place especially after verbs of 
observing, knowing, shewing, or declar- 
ing (compare WO WNT’ DY XP, 
and God saw the light that it was 
good, instead of 7ix7 23072 ODN NP, 
and God saw that the light was good, 
Gen, 1. 4, yi. 2: xXhixs 15) xed. 
XXXH. 22; 1 Kings v. 17; comp. 
also Mark xi. 82, xii. 84; Acts ii. 10; 
Ewald, § 336, b; Winer, § 66, 5). 
Not perceiving this construction, 
which is of very frequent occurrence 
in this book (iii. 21; v.19; viii. 17; 
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25 his labour; even this I saw cometh from God: for who should 


xi. 8), expositors have found great 
difficulty in explaining these pas- 
sages, and have often obscured the 
sense, which is obvious enough when 
the attraction is solved. 

25. For who should eat, &e. The 
two assertions made in the preceding 
verse, viz., that the best thing for 
man is to enjoy the fruit of his 
labour, and that this enjoyment is a 
gift of God, are now accounted for 
in this and the following verses. 
“ Nothing is better for man than to 
enjoy his labours, for who except the 
labourer (°29 97) has the first claim 
todo so? To render this statement 
more striking and vivid, Coheleth 
places himself in the position of the 
labourer, and says, “If I toil, who 
should enjoy the fruit of my toil more 
than 1?” A similar instance occurs 
in iv.8. So Rashi ‘2 nx 2x9 N10 
vdan mya 2 1, who is entitled 
to eat my labours, and who should 
hasten to partake of them, except I ? 
Rashbam 7795) 389 NNW NIT TD 
minw) 59 w 7D Sy) “Yan nya mow) 
ova nwa mown, for who is entitled 
to eat and hasten to rejoice in my 
toil, except I? therefore man (the 
labourer) should eat and drink and 
rejoice in his labour, and Ibn Ezra 
22709 IMS DDN NNTNITD 10 WNT, 7s there 
any one so entitled to eat it as I am? 
This appears to be the most natural 
explanation, and most consonant 
with the scope of the passage. Others, 
however, maintain that this verse 
contains a proof, from Solomon's 
personal experience, of the assertion 
made in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding verse, viz., that the enjoyment 
of things is a gift of God, and explain 
it, “Who shall eat, or who shall 
drink, more than I? no one! and 
if I, abounding in all good things 
more than any one (ii. 1- 10) found 
that it was not in my power to 
enjoy them (il. 2-11) surely the 
ability to enjoy the fruits of our 
labour must be from God” (Luther, 
Mendelssohn, Herzfeld), or ‘I who 
have so richly enjoyed life can testify 


from my own experience, that it is 
a gift of God” (Patrick, Knobel, 
Hengstenberg, &c.) But the very 
fact that, according to these expla- 
nations, this verse simply raises a 
question without furnishing us with 
the clue for its solution, and that 
these diametrically opposite interpre- 
tations are therefore to be urged 
with equal right, shews the prefer- 
ableness of the view we advocate. 
St. Jerome, again, who is followed 
by Coverdale, Desvoeux, Spohn, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, 
Philippson, Elster, Vaihinger, &c., 
renders this verse, QUIS ENIM COME- 
DIT, ET QUIS PARCIT SINE ILLO, QU1 
HOMINI BONO CORAM SE DEDIT? for 
who eats, and who forbears it without 
him, who gives to the man that is good 
in his sight? But this alteration of 
272, the first person, into 323, the 
third person, is both unnecessary 
and unwarranted. ‘The appeal to 
the Sept. and Syriac is nugatory, for 
these ancient versions may simply 
have resolved the figure by which 
Coheleth places himself in the posi- 
tion of the labourer, and refer direct 
to the labourer, which is also done 
by Ibn Ezra, when explaining it 
Q2m0 729 ‘2100 Fax D3). = This is 
corroborated by the fact that the 
ancient Latin version, which is re- 
tained in the Vulgate, has ut ego, 
the first person. °2, causal, assigns a 
reason for the first statement made 
in the foregoing verse. The interro- 
gative ‘2 is used as an emphatic 
denial, vide supra,i.3. ©, to hasten, 
is of frequent occurrence in the Old 
Test., and is used with other verbs 
or nouns, to intensify their meaning 
(comp. Ps. xxii. 20; exix. 60); the 
full construction would be Dp) 528’ "Dp 
72x? wir; hence Symmachus’ ren- 
dering of WM by avardce, shall 
consume ; the text, however, by 
leaving the verb to be mentally 
supplied from the first clause, renders 
the construction more forcible. A 
similar instance of “7 being con- 
strued with %28, is to be found in 
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For 


to the man who is good before him, he giveth wisdom, 
and knowledge, and joy; but to the sinner he giveth the 
business to gather and to amass, to give it to him who 


hasting to eat. So Rashi, Rashbam, 
Ibn Ezra, Geneva, and Auth. Version. 
The Septuagint wiera:, and the Syriac 


[a shall drink, has evidently 
arisen from a desire to make it 
conform with the preceding verse. 
Aquila ¢eiera:, and Jerome PaRcIr, 
confounding ‘7? with the assonant 
Dm, is undoubtedly owing to a con- 
ceit of making this clause an anti- 
thesis to the former, 7. e., who shail 
eat, and who shall refrain from eating, 
or not eatit? The Vulgate pExiciis 
AFFLUET, shall abound with delights, 
which is followed by Luther (fich 
ergo$t), Knobel, Gesenius, Herzfeld, 
Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Philipp- 
son, Furst, Elster, &c., who try to 
justify it by appealing to the Aramean 
or Mishnaic usage of this word, is 
contrary to its uniform signification 
in the Old Testament, and is rendered 
nugatory by the passage in Hab. 
quoted above. j92 S17, except, which 
occurs nowhere else in the Old 
Testament, is a well-known Talmudic 
phrase (comp. nXv9 PIN Daw PI 537 
Dw, everything is from God, except 
the fear of God, i.e., man is a free 
agent; God, who gives him every 
blessing, does not make him religious; 
Berach. 32, 2. 71; Nidah, 16, 72; 
comp. also 128 JONI PN NT MD 53 
DN) TWAT yO PT + 8 * PANT NON Nm, 
all the commandments which are local 
(for Palestine) are not to be practised 
but in the land, EXCEPT cirewmcision 
and the sowing of diverse seed (Kid. 
1. 9, see also Middoth, 2, 3). 

26. For to the man, &e. The 
second assertion, made in the latter 
part of verse 24, is now substanti- 
ated. Having had more wisdom, 
knowledge, and enjoyment than any 
one else (1. 16, &c.), and having re- 
ceived these as a gift from the Lord, 


who was pleased with him (1 Kings 
iv. 12, 13), Coheleth can therefore 
testify, from his own experience, that 
these blessings are bestowed by God 
on the righteous, and are withheld 
from the wicked. Whilst the spiri- 
tual capacities are described as being 
communicated directly fromthe Lord, 
the earthly materials are given to us 
through the medium of men, whom 
God uses as instruments to effect his 
great purposes. The wicked are also 
represented as amassing wealth for 
the righteons, in Job. xxvii. 13-17; 
Prov. xiii. 22; xxviii. 8. °2, causal, for, 
introduces the reason for the second 
assertion, viz., that the capacity to 
enjoy earthly possessions (D°7°N7 79 
nT) is from God ; the intimate con- 
nection of this statement, with the 
reason given for it in the verse before 
us, is evident from the pronoun in 
7259, which refers to ONT, God, in 
ver. 24, b. Herzfeld will not admit 
that Ovo 2£? 20 and KNviT have any 
reference to the moral character of 
the individuals thus described ; xo‘n, 
he says, bezeichnet Cinen, der die Gnade 
Gottes verfebhlt, ihrer nicht theilhaftig 
wird; Herzfeld, therefore, makes this 
verse to set forth God’s arbitrary 
granting or withholding the power of 
enjoying earthly good, as he likes or 
dislikes any one, irrespective of his 
moral worth. But vii. 26, and espe- 
cially viii. 12, 13, where the same 
two characters are contrasted, and 
where x2in is defined by 2 ty, an 
evil-doer, and OTN 25D NY DS, one 
who does not fear God, are subversive 
of this interprétation. The Vulgate’s 
paraphrase of JY jn2 NOT), PECCA- 
TORI AUTEM DEDIT AFFLICTIONEM ET 
CURAM SUPERFLUAM, but to the sinner 
he has given vexation and superfluous 
care, is both an unwarranted depar- 
ture from the text, and does not at all 
improve the sense. 
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is good before God. This, too, is vanity, and striving after 


the wind. 


This, too, is vanity, &e., i.e., this 
wisdom, knowledge, and joy, are 
utterly unable to satisfy the mind, 
which is disturbed by the contempla- 
tion of the fact, that whilst all the 
objects of nature are abiding, man 
vanishes and is buried in oblivion. 
That 9277703 refers tom) NY 7237 
is evident, from the fact that these 
are the very things, and the very 


words, which Coheleth has already 
characterised as vain, and unable to 
secure for him lasting good, in i. 16; 
ii. 1. Thus Coheleth concludes the 
first portion of his enquiry, by shew- 
ing that wisdom, knowledge, and en- 
joyment of earthly blessings, which 
are the best things for short-lived 
man, cannot satisfy the cravings of 
the human soul. 


SECTION I. 


CHAPTER III. 1—V. 19. 


All the events of life are immutably fixed (1-8), hence the fruitlessness of 
human labour (9). God has indeed prescribed bounds to man’s employ- 
ment, in harmony with this fixed order of things, but man through his 
ignorance often mistakes it (10, 11); thus again shewing that there is 
nothing left for man but the enjoyment of the things of this world in 
his possession, and that even this is a gift of God (i2, 18). The 
cause of this immutable arrangement in the events of life is, that man 
may fear God, and feel that it is he who orders all-things (14, 15). The 
apparent success of wickedness (16) does not militate against this con- 
clusion (17); but even if, as is affirmed, all terminates here, and man 
and beast have the same destiny (18-21), this shews all the more 
clearly that there is nothing left for man but to enjoy life, since this is 
his only portion (22). The state of suffering (iv. 1), however, according 
to this view, becomes desperate, and death, and not to have been born 
at all, are preferable to life (2, 3). The exertions made, in spite of the 
prescribed order of things, often arise from jealousy (4), and fail in their 
end (5, 6), or are prompted by avarice (7, 8), and defeat themselves 
(9-16). Since all things are thus under the control of an omnipotent 
God, we ought to serve him acceptably (17-v. 6), trust to his protection 
under oppression (7, 8), remember that the rich oppressor, after all, has 
not even the comfort of the poor labourer (9-11), and that he often 
brings misery upon his children and himself (12-16). These conside- 
rations, therefore, again shew that there is nothing left for man but to 
enjoy life the few years of his existence, being the gift of God (17-19). 
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iii. 1 There is a fixed time for all things, and an appointed 
2 season for all undertakings under heaven; a time to be 
born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck 


1. There is a fixed time, &e. Having 
shewn, in the preceding section, that 
neither wisdom nor pleasure can 
avert the gloomy fate of man, and 
that enjoyment, the only thing left 
for man under these circumstances, 
is utterly insufficient to cheer his de- 
jected mind, Coheleth now shews that 
industry, another favourite experi- 
ment which is frequently made, is 
equally fruitless in its efforts to alter 
this state of things. All the events 
of life are permanently fixed (1-8), 
and hence the abortiveness of human 
labour (9). That 529, to all, does not 
refer to the rerum creatarum universt- 
tas (Geier, Rosenmiuller, &c.), but to 
the affairs of human life (comp. i. 2 
with 14), is evident from the second 
clause, where 727 is added to deter- 
mine its meaning, as well as from 
the sequel, which enumerates some 
of the things denoted thereby. ]'23 
(from y23, to number, to measure, to 
determine, to fix), a fixed time (D)1p 7 
mm ond, Rashi, Ibn Ezra),isaword be- 
longing to later Hebrew, and is used 
for the earlier expression 1219 ; it only 
occurs in Nehem. ii. 6; Esth. ix. 27, 
31; and in Chaldee, Dan. ii. 16,21; iii. 
PSI Sie, SS yas Te ai hs BD BS 
Ezra v. 3. | Gesenius’ explanation 
of 701 722 by cuique rei tempus certum 
quoddam, i. e., nihil est quod perpetui- 
tate gaudeat, omnia fluxa sunt et 
caduca (Thesa. and Lex., s. v., 7733), is 
against the scope of the passage, 
which is not to describe the frailty 
and fleetness of all things, but, on 
the contrary, the immutable fixed- 
ness of the things to be mentioned. 
The meaning of nY must of course 
be determined by 723. y2r (from eT, 
to incline, to bend, to desire), prop. 
desire, metonymically the object one 
desires, anything for which we strive, 

2 
business, undertaking. So =, 
business, undertaking, thing,in Syriac, 


o 

from Loe to desire, and 728 or 
WON, a thing, a matter, in Chaldee 
(comp. Dan. iv. 14, &.), from 5x3, 
to ask, to desire. ‘The word is there- 
fore well rendered by the Septuagint 
mpaywa, and Symmachus yeipa. ‘The 
Vulgate’s rendering of this clause 
by ET SUIS SPATIIS TRANSEUNT UNI- 
VERSA SUB C@&LO, and in their periods 
all things pass under heaven, is a 
lame paraphrase. Still mhore objec- 
tionable is Desvoeux’s version, “ all 
the determinations of man’s will 
under heaven have their proper time.” 

2. A time to be born, &e. Coheleth 
begins his series of proofs in illustra- 
tion of the general proposition made 
in the foregoing verse, by referring 
to the commencement and end of 
life. Both the hour of our birth 
and of our death are preordained by 
a power over which we have no 
control, and no exertion on our part 
can hasten on the fixed time to be 
born, or delay the appointed day of 
death. The preposition 3, prefixed 
to the infinitives in this enumera- 
tion, gives them the force of the 
Latin Gerund (comp. Gesen. § 45, 3; 
Ewald, § 292, b). The Septuagint, 
the Chaldee, Gesenius (Lex, s.v), 
Knobel, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Philippson, 
Stuart, &c., take 72 in its usual 
active meaning, giving birth; but the 
antithetical expression 2, to die, 
requires it to be taken in the sense 
of 17, to be born, which the infin. 
active sometimes has (compare 19D 
mand DD, the days for you to 
slaughter are accomplished, Jerem. 
xxv. 84; Ewald, § 304, c). 73) ny is 
therefore well rendered by the Vulg. 
tempus nascendi; so also Rashbam, 
Luther, Coverdale, the Geneva 
Bible, Auth. Version (text), Ewald, 
Noyes, Heiligstedt,. Elster, &c. 

A time to plant, &c. The illustra- 
tion from humanexistence is followed 
by another taken from vegetable life, 
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3 up that which is planted ; a time to kill, and a time to save ; 
4 a time to break down, and a time to build up houses ; a time 
to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time 


in order to evince more strikingly 
the utter inability of man’s efforts to 
affect the immutably fixed condition 
of things. Not only our life, but 
even that of vegetables, has its 
beginning and end predetermined. 
Rashi, who is followed by some 
Christian commentators, regards this 
clause as metaphorically describing 
the planting and uprooting of nations 
and kingdoms (comp. Jerem. xviii. 
6, &c.); but this is too far-fetched. 
Although nPY is more in accordance 
with the rule of forming infinitives 
from verbs (2°5), yet this is the only 
place where this form occurs: else- 
where the infin. is 9D) (comp. Gesen. 
§ 166, 2, Rem. 1; Ewald, 238, c). 
apy has here its primary signification, 
to pluck out, to uproot ; in the other 
passages where it occurs (Gen. xlix. 
6; Josh. xi. 6. 9; 2 Sam. viii. 4; 
1 Chron. xviti. 4; Zeph. ii. 4), it 
is generally used in a metaphorical 
sense. ‘That it here refers to the 
uprooting at the appointed time of 
harvest, when the vegetables are 
gathered in, and not in order to 
transplant or to destroy an enemy’s 
plants (entiveder um es ju verfeben, 
oder: Pflanjung eines Feindes, Hit- 
zig) is evident from the parallel] 
hemistich, which speaks of the natu- 
ral termination of human life, and 
therefore demands that the termina- 
tion of the vegetable life should be 
understood in a natural manner, 7. e., 
the ordinary ingathering of it when 
matured. 

3. A time to kill, &. Having 
averred, in the foregoing verse, that 
the natural termination of life is im- 
mutably fixed, Coheleth now submits 
that the bringing about of violent 
death and destruction, which seem 
fortuitous and to be in the power of 
man,is also predetermined. The com- 
mon rendering of Ni5q? Nyy 3T) ny 
by a time to kill and a time to heal, 
is rightly rejected by Ibn Ezra, 


inasmuch as it does not comport 
with the antithesis, which is so 
strictly adhered to in this description 
of events, since the opposite of killing 
is not healing ; he therefore explains 
21) by yim), to strike, to wound, 
which would well agree with ¢o heal. 
But as this explanation does away 
with the different kinds of death 
which Coheleth manifestly intends 
to describe, as is evident from the 
words m2 and 277), the Syriac 


0 y ie n 0 y, 
version Lis}o (piato\ b2) 
ads SOS. which takes 851, to 


heal, in the sense of preserving or 
saving life,is preferable. ‘TheChaldee, 
which is followed by some Christian 
commentators, refers this verse to the 
time of war, when destroying and 
saving life, demolishing and erecting 
buildings, take place; but this is 
too restricted an application of this 
passage. It is therefore better to 
take it in a more general sense, as 
descriptive of all accidents, affirming 
that every apparently fortuitous loss 
or preservation of life, or of the 
abode which shelters the living, is 
predetermined. Rashbam’'s explana- 
tion, which refers the whole descrip- 
tion contained in 2-8 to peace and 
war, is still more objectionable. 

4 A time to weep, &e. The sorrow 
and joy here mentioned are inti- 
mately connected with, and are the 
natural consequence of, the events 
described in the preceding verse. 
The expression M1229, to weep, in the 
beginning of this verse, is design- 
edly chosen for its proximity in 
sound to the word 229, to build, at 
the end of the last verse; so also 
11, to leap, to dance, is used in the 
sense and instead of 1B, to rejoice, 
because of its assonance with 50, 
to mourn. The omission of the 5 
before the two last infinitives is pro- 
bably intended to give variety to the 
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5 to rejoice; atime to cast away stones, and a time to gather 


up stones; a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 


6 embracing; a time to seek, and a time to lose; a time to 


7 keep, and a time to cast away; a time to rend garments, and 


a time to sew them together; a time to be silent, and a time 


construction. Such omissions are 
not unfrequent (vide infra, xii. 12). 
5, A time to cast away stones, &e. 
The Chaldee, Ibn Ezra, &c., take 
the casting away and the gathering 
of stones to refer to the time when 
these building materials are useless 
and dispersed, and to the time when 
they become useful again, and are 
carefully collected for the erection of 
dwellings. This well comports with 
the argument, inasmuch as it shews 
that the apparently opposite treat- 
ment of one and the same material, 
which seems to be at the arbitrary 
disposal of man, has nevertheless its 
cause, and is ordained by the same 
uncontrollable power. ‘This expla- 
nation does not at all encroach upon 
the statement made in the latter 
part of the third verse, for there the 
fate of houses is described, whilst 
here that of building materials is 
mentioned. Others, however, under- 
stand it as describing the time of 
war and peace, when the invading 
enemy casts stones over arable land 
to render it unfit for cultivation 
(comp. 2 Kings iii. 19. 25), and when 
the stones are gathered up in order 
to restore the land to its useful 
state (Isa. v. 2), so Knobel, Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, &c.; or, 
as referring to the demolishing and 
erecting of buildings or fortresses 
(De Lyra, Reynolds, Rosenmiiller, 
Noyes, &c.) ; or to the work in plan- 
tations and vineyards, when there is 
a time for clearing these cultivated 
spots of stones, and when we must 
gather them to make fences (Patrick, 
Vaihinger, &c.); or to the casting 
away and gathering stones for any 
purpose whatsoever (Holden, Kitto, 
&e.) PT) aud 7am, the Aal and the 
Piel, are, as frequently, used indis- 


criminately, without any distinctive 
shade of meaning, vide infra, ver. 6; 
viii. 10; Ewald, § 120, b. 

6. A time to seck, &e. Even the 
ever-changing desire in man to seek 
after new objects, and carelessly 
losing them as soon as they are 
obtained, the whimsical grasping of 
a thing, and then to reject it, all 
these are not done from choice, but 
are predetermined. Though the 
Piel of 728, to be lost, to lose, signifies 
to destroy, in all other places where 
it occurs in the Old Testament, its 
Kal signification is here rightly 
retained by the Sept., Vulg., Luther, 
Coverdale, Geneva Version, Bishops’ 
Bible, Auth. Version, and the majo- 
rity of modern commentators, as is 
evident from the antithetical O73, to 
seek. We hada similar instance in 
the foregoing verse, where the Piel 
retains the Kal signification. The 


0 vy 2 vo oa) 0 v 
Syriac LO}0 o,ca%o\ [15] 
0 n 
tsao\, transposing the. words 


seeking and losing, has evidently 
arisen from the carelessness of the 
transcriber. 

7. A time to rend, &c. The sus- 
taining of losses, and the parting 
with that which is dear to us, men- 
tioned in the preceding verse, sug- 
gested the allusion here made to 
the time of mourning, as indicated 
by the rending of garments, and 
the silence consequent upon deep 
grief. It was a custom which 
obtained at a very early period, to 
rend one’s garments, or to tear them 
in the front of the breast, as an 
expression of grief, and, when the 
time of mourning was over, the 
rent (see infra, vii. 2) was repaired 
(comp. Gen. xxxvii. 29, xliv. 18 ; 
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8 to speak ; a time to love, and a time to hate; a time of war, 


9 and a time of peace. 


He who laboureth hath therefore no 


10 advantage from that wherein he laboureth. I have considered 
the business which God hath given to the sons of men to 


Judg. xi. 35; 2 Sam. i. 2. 11, iii. 
81, xiii. 831; 1 Maccab. ii. 14, iii. 47; 
Judith, xiv. 16. 19; Joseph. Wars, 
2.15, 2; Mishna, Moed Katon, iii. 
17; Shabbath, xiii. 3; Winer, Neale 
worterbuch, and Saalfepiitz, Wrehao- 
Logie dex Hebraer, s.v. Trauer). Lhe 
Jews to the present day still rend 
the front of their garments at the 
death of a parent, child, brother, or 
sister, as an expression of deep grief, 
and this act of rending is called 
my. The Chaldee has therefore 
rightly rendered the words Y477? and 
Mend by Nw) Y129?, to tear the gar- 
ment, and 7232 TON), to repair the 
rent. When Herzfeld maintains 
that there can be no allusion here 
to the rending of garments at the 
time of mourning, because this custom 
did not ewist in Coheleth’s time, we 
oppose to this the foregoing quota- 
tions. For an instance of silence 
under deep grief, see Job ii. 12, 13. 

8. A time to love, &e. Our loving 
a person and then hating him again, 
or being at war with a nation to-day 
and at peace to-morrow, are also 
predetermined by the same Omni- 
potent Disposer of all things. In 
all the instances adduced from the 
events of life, Coheleth used the 
infinitive mood, with the exception 
of the last clause, where nouns are 
employed, probably to mark the end 
of the list. The sacred writer began 
with birth and death, and finished 
with war and peace, as if to indicate 
that we enter upon the battle of life 
at our very birth, and that death 
alone terminates the conflict and 
secures peace. 

9. He who laboureth, &c. Having 
confirmed the general proposition by 
twenty-eight illustrations from the 
common events of life, that nothing 
is within the power of man, but that 
all things are immutably fixed by 


Omuipotence, Coheleth now submits 
that all the exertions of the indus- 
trious to alter his circumstances and 
to secure to himself abiding good 
(jm), must of necessity be ineffectual. 
The interrogative, as is frequently 
the case (vide supra, i. 3), is used for 
an emphatic denial; Luther has there- 
fore rightly rendered it so (Man 
arbeite, wie man will, fo fann man 
nicht mehr ausricten), though led 
astray by the wrong version of the 
Vulgate, (QUID HABET AMPLIUS HOMO 
DE LABORE suo? what more has man 
From his labour ?) he mistook its 
connection with what precedes. 

10. L have considered the business, 
&e. In this and in the following verse, 
Coheleth assigns a reason why the 
efforts of man to secure lasting good 
are ineffectual. He prefaces this 
reason, which is contained in the 
following verse, by telling us here 
that what he is going to say is the 
result of a minute inspection of the 
different employments which God 
has assigned to the children of men. 
The difficulty experienced in the 
interpretation of the following verse 
has been greatly increased by the 
Vulgate’s mistranslation of this verse, 
Vidi afjlictionem, quam dedit Deus 
Jiliis hominum, ut distendantur in ea, 
which is followed by Luther, Daher 
fahe ich die Miihe, die Gott den 
Menfeyen gegeben hat, daB fie davinnen 
geplagt werden ; Coverdale and the 
Bishops’ Bible, for as touching the 
travail and carefulness which God 
hath given unto men, I see that he 
hath given it them, to be exercised in 
it; the Geneva Version, J have seen 
the travail that God hath given to the 
sons of men to humble them thereby ; 
Authorised Version, Z have seen the 
travail which God hath given to the 
sons of men to be exercised in it, and 
which Bishop Reynolds, Knobel, 
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11 busy themselves therewith; he hath made it all beautiful in 


Vaihinger, &c., explain that man’s 
propensity to exertion, in spite of 
the immutably fixed order of things, 
has been implanted by God in order 
to exercise, humble, or plague him 
therewith. Against this we urge — 
1. That this verse makes a simple 
assertion, without drawing or re- 
motely implying any inference to 
complete it; and 2. That mi2"2 does 
neither mean to afflict, nor humble, 
nor exercise, but simply to work, to 
toil, as is evident from the noun P2Y, 
work, with which it is connected, and 
which determines its meaning, vide 
supra, i. 13. The phrase is therefore 
well explained by Rashi and Rash- 
bam 272np> om07, and Ibn Ezra 
y1 WoOYPND DWT PY, who has rightly 
pointed out the intimate connection 
between this verse and the following 
one. NS}, to see, is used here as in 
ii. 12, in the sense of examining, 
investigating. 

ll. He hath made it all, &. On 
examining the employments which 
God has assigned to man, Coheleth 
found that the benign Creator has 
made them beautiful in their respec- 
tive seasons; that in addition to this 
excellent order of things, he has also 
implanted in the hearts of men a 
desire for that which is beyond time, 
and that the failure of man’s efforts 
to secure lasting good, is owing to 
his ignorance of the works of God. 
As the verb 72, he has made, refers 
to DvD, God, in the preceding verse, 
thus shewing the intimate connection 
between these two verses, it will at 
cnee be perceived that = 7nx, all, at 
the beginning of this verse, refers 
to PITY, the employment, business. 
Ibn Ezra has therefore well explained 
the connection, DINT 2D 53 (YN WORX) 
SNYI WD OTN Moy 59m nd 93 orn 
when I examined all the works of men 
wherewith they are occupied, I found 
that God has made it all beautiful in 
its season. 72, beautiful, appropriate, 
proper, well (vide infra, v.17). The 
suffix in iD3, in its season, refers to 
S20, all. 03, also, has here its natu- 


ral accessory siguification, 7. é., “ he 
not only made those employments 
beautiful, but he also, or in addition 
to this,” &e. O93, remote time, the un- 
measured past, or future, hence eter- 
nity, in which sense it is always used 
in the Old Testament, and is here 
contrasted with nv, time. The suffix 
in 0393, in their heart, refers to 
DIN 1229, the children of men, in the 
preceding verse, just as =77nx, all, 
refers to [2¥, work, and Ww», he has 
made, to Ox. God, in the same 
verse. “22 (a compound of ‘72 with 
the preposition, which this word 
attaches to itself without affecting its 
meaning, comp. 723, Deut. iv. 42; 
Job xxxv. 16; xxxvi. 12; 2) ibid. 
XXXViii. 41; xli. 25; Isa. v. 14), with- 
out (Deut. ix. 28; Isa. v.13; Lam. 
i. 4), like oT, without, denotes any- 
thing standing outside the circle of its 
fellows, forming an exception, being 
the only one in that position, hence 
is used metaphorically as an adverb 
of restriction, eacept, only. Ox, like 
ort in Greek, and quod in Latin, is a 
conjunction attached to this adverb, 
just as the conjunction °2 is to Dps 
(Deut. xv. 4), so that Wx 729 signifies 
only that (comp. Ewald, § 344, b). 
Coheleth has evidently chosen this 
more difficult adverb of restriction 
because of its assonance with 0273, 
the word which immediately precedes 
it. xx, to find, to find out, to dis- 
cover, to comprehend (vide infra, vii. 
24. 27; viii. 17, &c.). OTN wy, the 
works of God, i.e., his providential 
dealings, moral government (compare 
infra, viii. 17), where the same thing 
is affirmed. The beginning and end 
of a thing are idiomatically used to 
express the whole, entirely, all in all, 
eternity, like amo tig apyng expe TEAS 
in Greek. ‘hus the phrase, beginning 
and end of a speech, is used in x. 13 
for the whole of it, the two ends of 
the day for the entire day, always 
(infra, xi. 6; Gen. xlix. 27; Ps. xcii. 
3); henee God is called the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last, 
i.e., all in all, eternal (Isa. xli. 4; 
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its season; he hath also put eternity into their heart, only that 


xliv. 6; xlviii. 12), which is also ex- 
pressed by Alpha and Omega (Rev. 
1. 8), being the first and the lust 
letters of the Greek alphabet, thus 
corresponding to the Rabbinic usage 
of 8 and), the first and the last letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, to designate 
the whole (comp. ‘ Adam transgressed 
the whole law from 8 ton” in Yalkut 
Rubeni, p. 174). The words “ man 
cannot comprehend the work which 
God worketh from beginning to end,” 
therefore mean ‘ the work of God is 
entirely or altogether incomprehen- 
sible to man.’ Having analysed 
the text and context, we proceed to 
examine some of the innumerable 
explanations which have been given 
of the clause ‘22 D373 yn) OW Ty 03 
MEP WN TDYAT NY DINT REQ? TON 
DmsxT, which constitutes the great 
difficulty of this verse. The Sept. 
renders it xatlye civ tiv aldva eSwxuev ey 
xapoia avray, tmrws pan eUpn 6 avOpwmeg +0 
momua § éroincey 6 Seg, and also the 
world (civ—=nx) he has put into their 
heart, in order that man might not 
find out the work which God has 


worked; so also the Syriac, bio 
i> yl © as oon | AS 0 
[sso As} As Las] nnd, 


the Vulg., St. Jerome, Rashi, Luther, 
the Bishop’s Bible, the Geneva Ver- 
sion, the Authorised Version, and 
many modern commentators ; all 
these agree in rendering 02 world, 
but generally differ about the par- 
ticular meaning of world in this con- 
nection. Thus the Vulgate explains 
it as denoting the problems or affairs 
of the world: Fr MUNDUM TRADIDIT 
DISPUTATIONI EORUM, UT NON INVE- 
NIAT HOMO OPUS, QUOD OPERATUS EST 
Devs, and he has delivered the world 
to their disputation, so that man can- 
not find out the work which he has 
worked, &c.; hence Luther, und [aft 
ihr Herz fich angften, wie es geben foll 
in der Welt; denn der Meni fann 
doch nicht treffen das Werf, das Gott 


thut; St. Jerome takes it to mean the 
pleasures or enjoyments of this world, 
and explains it: Dedit Deus mundum 
ad inhabitandum hominibus, ut fru- 
antur varietatibus temporum, et non 
*querant de causis rerum naturalium, 
quomodo creata sunt omnia, quare hoc 
vel illud ab initio mundi usque ad con- 
summationem fecerit crescere, manere, 
mutari; Luther, in his Comment., 
Gott hat dem Menfchen nicht allein die 
Welt gegeben, daB fle mbgen der gegen- 
wartigen Gaben brauchen, fondern auch 
fo geben, daB fte des mit Freude und 
Luft mochten brauchen, daB fie Freude 
und Luft dayon Hatten, und fann doch 
der Menfeh dite Creaturen nicht mech 
feinemt Willen regteren, in Zett over 
Mas faffen, wie er fagt, dod) fann er 
nicht treffen das Werf das Gott thut, 
weder Anfang noc) Ende; and the 
Geneva Bible, also he hath set the 
world in their heart, yet cannot man 
Jind out the work, &c., t.e., though 
God has done so much for man, 
making the world without beautiful, 
and implanting capacities of enjoying 
it in his heart, yet (W822) man, 
&e. Whilst some interpreters, men- 
tioned by Ibn Ezra, (™ 2 DDD WY 
PID mm 94 wiv pwr eww wd DT 
DoT mn) Knobel, De Wette, Gesen., 
Noyes, &c., take the expression world 
in a grosser sense, as denoting 
Weltfinn, worldly-mindedness, like aidy 
in Eph. ii. 2, and explain the passage 
‘God has made everything beautiful 
in its season, but he has put the love 
of this world into their heart, in order 
that they might not be able to dis- 
cover the work which God works,” 
&e., submitting that, according to the 
same idiom by which God is said to 
harden the heart of Pharaoh, he may 
also be said to put worldly-minded- 
ness into the hearts of men, to pre- 
vent them seeing the beautiful har- 
mony of his dispensations. Rashi, 
again, takes world to denote the wis- 
dom of the world, and explains the 
passage 252 jn) WWWX DoYT MIT nex D2 
TM Nok Tm TS 59 252 9m sn x) nan 
Tw 52 AS DIN RB NW 17D NYP A EP 
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man understandeth not the work which God hath made Bow 


Mon) INNpS AY nx YP Noms ny m1pA 
TTD WN DTT WONT IVT AWW) 29 Nw 7D DWI 
Mody yw) WOM DoT NI 2D 737) MK 
a 7aP NO TIN IND OY DINT YT OND 
moy mp dom wow NWT 7 OID yo” xn 
ow NIT TD aT 7M) ny ww Mm nya 
TP ND) PTV NY PTY Now W919 ONT 
NIA pO DoyIw 7p Ww) OID 713, also the 
wisdom of the world which he put into 
the heart of his creatures, he has not 
put it all into the heart of each one 
separately, but gave every one a little, 
so that man might not find out and 
know all the work of God, that he 
might not know the day of his visita- 
tion, and what may cause him to 
stumble in order that he may give his 
heart to repentance, for he might grieve 
and say, I shall die to-day or to- 
morrow. Therefore is 027 written 
here defectively, signifying HIDDEN, 
for if man knew that the day of his 
death is near, he would not build 
houses, nor plant vineyards, hence it is 
said that‘ he made everything beautiful 
in its season, i.e., it is a good thing that 
there is a fined time to die, that man 
may be inclined to say,‘ my appointed 
time may still be far off; and go on 
building houses and planting vine- 
yards, and thus it is beautiful that it 
is hid from the creature, evidently to 
escape the difficulty of the preceding 
explanation. Whilst Lord Bacon, 
Ewald, Elster, &c., take the expres- 
sion world more literally, and explain 
it that man is a microcosm reflecting 
the macrocosm ; “‘ ixod,” says our im- 
mortal philosopher, ‘has framed the 
mind like a glass, capable of the 
image of the universe, and desirous 
to receive it as the eye to receive the 
light” (Advancement of Learning, 
_p. 80, Bohn’s ed.). But against 
these explanations we urge—1. That 
the expression 099 occurs upwards of 
three hundred times in the Old Tes- 
tament, and never denotes world, or 
worldly affairs, or worldly pleasures, 
or worldly wisdom, but invariably 
signifies time past or present, unmea- 
sured time, eternity, and is so used in 
all the other passages of this very 


book (i.4 : ii. 16; iii. L4; ix. 6; xii. 5). 
2. These explanations are precluded 
hy the evident antitheses between 029 
and ny. 5. The accessory particle 03, 
also, which introduces this clause, 
shews beyond doubt that there is a 
gradation in the description of the 
doings of God, i. e., ‘ he has not only 
made everything beautiful, in its sea- 
son, but has done something greater 
or grander still;’? and to say that 
this consists in infatuating man by 
implanting in his heart the world, or 
worldly wisdom, or cares, or pleasures, 
is most incongruous. Rashbam tries 
to adhere to the literal meaning of 
oY, inasmuch as he explained it by 
time as composed of different seasons, 
of prosperity and adversity, described 
in verses 1-8, viz., D7? Jn) paIT ne D3 
DTD DMD ID WP OTN 22 Ww D193 ‘pA 
pp xd) Nw Now ob) WD Deny wr mm) 
WI WN (PT MWY TX TOY ON DIN 
myn) DFID WW TIM) OnyT 9D VP OND AND 
9052 Woe b> (pT 2d TAN] DAN WX? 
Wom 57 ON DYA IM Mpaw MT; 
TANI APN) wy YN max A Oy Ay) don 
ynayonay yan, he has also put time 
into the hearts of the children of men, 
that they may know and understand 
that there are different seasons, seasons 
of prosperity and seasons of adversity, 
so that man might not find out the 
work which God works from beginning 
to end. For,if all the seasons were 
alike, either wholly good or wholly evil, 
man would not repent before God ; as 
he might say in his heart, since there is 
one fate in the world, all are either 
unalterably good or evil, I shall relin- 
quish my work, and what good shall I 
have by repenting ? Ibn Ezra adheres 
still more closely to the literal meaning 
of 059, and says that D997 nx Da pay 
Dow) pre ND POY DIN Iw 0243 yn2 
WNT OTN Moy wD Nd DpoynT Wa3y37) 
FD 1D), the meaning of ‘he has also put 
eternity into their heart,’ is, the chil- 
dren of men are so engrossed in business 
as if they were to live eternally, and 
because of their engrossing business they 
do not understand the work of God 


From beginning to end. But these ex- 
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12 beginning to end. I knew, then, that there was no good for 
them but to rejoice and do themselves good all their life; 
13 and also that if a man eat and drink, and see pleasure in all 


planations, besides being extremely 
torced and artificial, incur the third 
objection which we urged against the 
other interpretations. The rendering 
of Coverdale (‘‘ He hath planted igno- 
rance also in the hearts of men, that 
they should not find out the ground 
of his works”), which is followed by 
Parkhurst, Hodgson (“also I viewed 
the darkness which he spreadeth over 
men’s hearts”), and Holden (‘yet 
he hath also put obscurity into the 
midst of them”), has evidently origi- 
nated from the second sense which 
Rashi has assigned to 099, and de- 
serves no refutation. Whilst the 
alteration of 099 into 02%, to which 
is assigned the meaning of wisdom, 
understanding, by appealing to the 
Arabic signification of this root 
(Gaab, Spohn, Hitzig, Stuart, &c.) 
must be repudiated as arbitrary and 
unwarranted. 

12. I knew that there was nothing 
better, ke. Two things became evi- 
dent to Coheleth from these facts; 
first, since man cannot secure to 
himself any abiding good, there is 
nothing left tor him but to enjoy 
the present. Each of these two 
things is introduced with ‘ayn, I 
knew, i.e., I came to know, I dis- 
covered, 03 310 PX is explained by 
Rashbam 7) Yr Dw TID OrNy7 593, 
and is rendered by Luther paf nichts 
Sefferes darinnen ift; Coverdale and 
the Bishops’ Bible, “in these things 
there is nothing better for a man,” 
&e., referring the pronoun 03, to the 
works of God; so also Desvoeux, 
Holden, &e.; but it is evident from 
DIN2 21D PRX in ii. 24, and from 29 px 
DIN? in viii. 15, where ? is used 
instead of the 3, that it refers to 
DWI, mankind, in the preceding 
verse, which, being a noun of multi- 
tude, is followed by a relative pronoun 
in the plural. The Chaldee has 
therefore well rendered it }i72 22 ™} 
NWN 223, there is nothing better for the 


children of men, &c., so also Rashi 
ny22 yD Pps, [bn Ezra, Mendelssohn, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Stuart, Philippson, Elster, Hengsten- 
berg, &c. The Vulg., ignoring the 
pronoun 03, as it ignores D783 in ii. 
24, leaves the sense ambiguous. 
That 22 nw), to do good, is not 
here used in a moral sense, i. e¢., 
to do right (the Sept., Vulg., Chaldee, 
Rashi, Reynolds, Patrick, Rosen- 
miller, Elster, Vaihinger, Hengsten- 
berg, &c.), but means to do oneself 
good, to procure pleasures, like 78} 
1 in ii. 24; v. 17 (Rashbam nvr) 
yoy) Taw, Ibn Ezra D2 orn Wire, 
Luther fd) gittlid) thun, Hodgson, 
Spohn, Knobel, Herzteld, De Wette, 
Gesenius, Hitzig, Heilegstedt, Stuart, 
First, &c.), is evident from ii. 24; 
Hii) 225 vo 1%; vil 15 3 ix. 7, where 
the same physical enjoyment is 
spoken of without mixing it up with 
moral dealings, and especially from 
the following verse, where Coheleth, 
in resuming what he has said in 
this verse, explains 1120), to rejoice, 
by 77M) 9280, to eat and drink, and 
no niwyP?, to do good, by 0 7x}, 
Yon 722, to see happiness. or be happy 
in his work. The suffix in 173, his 
life, refers to DIN, man, in the pre- 
ceding verse. The sudden transition 
from the singular to the plural, and 
the plural to the singular (XY, ver. 
11, 53 and ya, ver. 12), arises from 
the fact that the singular has here a 
plural meaning, inasmuch as the 
individual man is spoken of as the 
representative of the whole human 
race (comp. Gen. vi. 1; Exod. i. 20, 
XXxlll. 4; Gesen. § 146,1; Ewald, 
§ 317, c). 

13. And also that if a man, &e. 
This verse forms an integral part of 
the preceding one, intensifying its 
statement. Not only is there nothing 
left for man but present enjoyment, 
but even for this man is dependent 
upon God. 02), and also, is still 
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14 his labour, it is a gift of God. I knew that whatever God 
hath made, the same continueth for ever; to it nothing can 
can be added, and from it nothing can be taken, and God 


dependent upon ‘nr, J knew. The 
conditional particle “p, if, is to be 
supplied after 02), and 3) nnd, is its 
appadosis (comp. infra, v. 18; Ewald, 
§ 357, c.) The construction is pecu- 
liar; it begins with the imperfect 
52s’, and continues with the prete- 
rite 770 and 7S}, with } conversive; 
the Syriac and Chaldee have the im- 
perfect throughout. For the phrase 
12 ANI, see ii. 1. Coverdale and 
the Bishops’ Bible (for all that a 
man eateth and drinketh, yea whatso- 
ever a man enjoyeth of all his labour, 
that same is a gift of God) mistuok 
the text for 2) OIw7 No 5D ON. 

14. I knew that whatev er, ‘ke. The 
second lesson which Coheleth learned 
from the facts described in 1-9 is, 
that all the affairs of human life 
alluded to, which God has preor- 
dained, are immutably fixed, that no 
ingenuity or industry, however great, 
can affect it in the slightest degree, 
and that God has so ordained it, in 
order to make man feel how entirely 
dependent he is upon the Disposer 
of all things, and to arouse in him 
a reverential awe. ‘APT, J know, as 
in ver. 12, marks the introduction of 
the second thing which became ap- 
parent to Coheleth. Tey Ws 
DMN, whatever God hath made, ‘does 
not denote the works of creation 
(Rashi, Grotius, Le Clere, &e.), which 
is contrary to the scope of Coheleth 
—who evidently points out man’s 
inability to affect any change in the 
circumstances of his life contrary to 
the preordained plan of God — but 
refers to }21 529, God has fixed a time 
for all ing and to the ensuing 
description. 7¥, to do, to make, 
has here the sense of to appoint, to 
ordain, to fix. The pronoun 87 has 
here the force of airés in Greek, 
and idem in Latin, and is used for 
the sake of emphasis (comp. Gesen. 
§ 124, 2, Rem. 3; Ewald, § 314). 
Herzfeld’s remark, that the use of it 


here makes Od yt Toy Webs, a 
nominative absolutz, is contrary to 
the particle *2 by which this clause 
is preceded. For the use of 5Y, in 
the sense of access‘on, see Gen. 
xxviii. 9; Levit. v. 16; Gesenius, 
§ 154, 3, Rem. 2. The suffix in yy 
refers to OF NT Tey wets. The 
negative particle 7x, when placed 
before an infinit. with >, expresses 
inability or impossibility (comp. PX 
IBN) BY, nothing is able to stand 
before thee, 2 Chron. xx. 6; Gesen. 
§ 182, 3, Rem. 1; Ewald, § 321, c). 
The construction of SY with °2559, 
used here and in viii. 12, 13, instead 
of the more regular one ‘229 xy 
(2 Kings i. 15, xix. 6; Jerem. i. 8), 
or XY with the accusative of person 
or thing feared (Numb. xiv. 9; Job 
in 35), need not be regarded as 
belonging to later Hebrew “(Herzfeld 
and others), since it also occurs in 
1 Sam. xviii. 12. 3, that they 
may fear, refers to DIS, men, in the 


preceding verse, which must be - 


supplied in the translation, being 
too far removed from the verb. The 
reading INYO with one Yod, which 
is found in many MSS., and noted 
by the Masorites instead of WD, 
does not alter the sense of the word. 
According to the Hagadic interpre- 
tation, this verse is to be rendered J 
know that whatsoever God hath made 
shall be for ever, man cannot add to it 
or take from it (i. e., cannot alter it), 
but God doth tt (i.e., does alter it), 
that man might fear before him (see 
the Midrash in loco). So also the 
Chaldee, and Rashi, who refers to 
the Deluge and to the days of Ahaz 
and Hezekiah, when God altered the 
course of the sea and of the sun, 
‘‘which he hath established for ever,” 
in order that man might fear before 
him. But this rendering is both 
contrary to the scope of the passage 
and to the meaning of 7%Y, in the 
first clause of this very verse. The 
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What hath 


been was long ago, and what is to be was long ago, for God 


Vulg., NoN PossUMUS EIS QUISQUAM 
ADDERE NEC AUFERRE, QU FECIT 
DEUS UT TIMEATUR, we cannot add 
anything, nor take away from the 
things which God has made that he 
may be feared, violently construes 
the text 92) ON WHY Wx». 

15. What hath been, &e. That 
God's ordinances are immutably 
fixed, is evident from the undeviating 
occurrence of the same events. For 
MIO MW, what hath been, see supra, 
i. 9. ‘Lhe Sept. and Vulg. have 
rightly rendered it here +2 yevéuevov, 
quod factum est, though they mis- 
translated it ini. 9; whilst Desvoeux 
and Hodgson, to be consistent in 
their error, render it here also inter- 
rogatively. The pronoun 8%, as in 
the preceding verse, is used for the 
sake of emphasis, and the auxiliary 
my, as usual, is to be supplied, so 
that mo refers to that which 
recently took place, whilst M7 723 817 
or Nw MA 125 describes the same 
thing as already having occurred 
long before. So the Syriac version, 

y, 3 OF. n D y yj 
=a10A7| 0,5 0 loon fo, 
=z 
what was, has been long ago; Rashi, 
IW MIND wY NIT 1D 12559 ATW AD 
IMRW OIWTN WW, that which hap- 
pened before our eyes had happened 
long before, and we have seen it, or 
heard of it from others who saw tt. 
The Vulg. (quop FAcTUM EST, IPSUM 
PERMANET, that which has been made, 
the same remains), Luther (Y8as Gott 
thut, dag ftehet da, that which God 
does, remains), the Geneva Bible 
(what is that that hath been? that 
is now), Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and the Auth. Version (the 
thing that hath been is now), which 
are followed by Knobel, Ewald, 
Heiligstedt, Elster, Vaihinger, &c., 
violate the meaning of 7323, which 
invariably denotes time long past 
(vide supra, i. 10). Whilst De Wette, 
Noyes, Hitzig, Stuart, Xc. (that which 
is, was long ago), most inconsistently 


ascribe a sense to TT here which 
they rightly deny in i. 12. m7) Wx 
exactly corresponds to our phrase 
that which is to be, and to the French 
ce qui est a étre (comp. Gen. xv. 12; 
Prov. xix. 8; Gesen. § 132, 3, Rem. 
1; Ewald, § 237). Luther's rendering 
of this clause und was er thun will, 
das mufP werden, and that which he 
will do must come to pass, is an 
unwarranted paraphrase. 

For God recalleth, &e. The reason 
why the events of every period are 
alike is because God, having fixed a 
time for everything (j23 59, vide, 
ver. 1), that which has transpired at 
a certain season, must return with the 
return of that season. The } before 
DNT is causal, assigning a reason 
for the assertion made in the preced- 
ing clause. ‘73, to seek out, to recall. 
AM, part. Niphal of FN, to run after, 
to pursue, is that which is chased 
auay, put to flight, that which is 
gone and past. This term is here 
designedly chosen because of its 
connection with time, whose rapid 
march overtakes and speedily leaves 
behind every event which God has 
predetermined for every season. 
Having referred to the miraculous 
passage of the Israelites through 
the Red ea, to illustrate its inter- 
pretation of the preceding verse that 
God suspends the laws of nature, 
the Hagada, in harmony with that 
interpretation, explains Op» OF xn 
AMS, and God avenged the perse- 
cuted Israelites, i.e., he inflicted 
punishment upon the Egyptians 
who pursued the Jews into the sea 
(comp. the Midrash, the Chaldee 
Paraphr., and Rashi). That the 
Sept. (xai 5 Sedo Qnrtce: rev dwxdpevoy), 
Symmachus (6 %& Sele eai@nrnces baép 
aud. the Syriac 


version (LauaS kas JaS6 


oO. n 
.2951809), should follow this sense 
of m3, is what might have been 


wav exdiwxoutvor), 


23 
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And, moreover, | saw under the sun, 


in the place of justice there was iniquity, and in the place of 


17 equity there was iniquity. 


expected, but that Seb. Schmidt, 
Rambach, Doderlein, Holden, Heine- 
mann, Hengstenberg, &c, should 
have adopted this Hagadic interpre- 
tation is surpassing strange, for it is 
contrary to the former part of the 
verse, with which it is evidently 
connected; it anticipates what fol- 
lows, and has, as we have seen, 
arisen from the Midrashic explana- 
tion of the preceding part of this 
verse. Luther's version penn et 
tradtet und jaget thin nach, is both 
contrary to the text and unintel- 
ligible. 

16. And moreover I saw, &e. The 
conclusion — that enjoyment of the 
present is the only thing left for 
man—at which Coheleth arrived from 
the contemplation of the inability of 
industry to counteract the immutably 
fixed events of human life, is now 
corroborated by another insurmount- 
able difficulty, which our exertions to 
secure lasting good have to encounter. 
Man’s exertions are not only baffled 
by the inscrutable laws of God, but 
are defeated by the lawlessness and 
wickedness of those who are appointed 
under God to uphold and protect the 
rights of the community. 2, and 
again, moreover, indicates the com- 
mencement of another difficulty. The 
omission of it by the Vulgate weakens 
the sense. 0p9, place, is not the 
object of 81, [saw (the Sept., Luther, 
Geneva Bible, Authorised Version, 
Desvoeux, Hodgson, De Wette, 
Knobel, Ewald, Vaihing-r, &c.), 
which is contrary to the accents, 
and imparts a tameness to the dic- 
tion, but is simply an adverb of place 
for Dipoa, in the place (vide infra, 
Xi.) 5 (lab; iol & Pazeks spiiaar, 
Gesen. § 118; Ewald. § 204, a), thus 
leaving the whole circumstance as 
the accusative of the verb: so the 
Vulg., Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, 
Herzfeld, Hitzig, Noyes, Stuart, 
Elster, &c. maw, i.g., 08, with the 


I said to my heart, God will 


demonstrative 7, (videJerem. xviii. 2; 
Ps. exxii. 5; Gesen. § 150, 1; Ewald, 
§ 216, d) is used after D297 DPD and 
piza oipo for the sake of emphasis, 
just as 817 in ver. 14, and is there- 
fore wrongly omitted by the Vulg. 
The remark of Mendelssohn, Herz- 
feld, and Philippson, that Dbv2— pie 
Strafe des Ungeredhten, PS der Lohn 
des Gerechten fet, und daB alfo 2%, 
auf D802 bhezogen, das Ungeftraft- 
bleiben des Ungeredhten, dDagegen auf 
PI bezgogen, das Unbelohntbleiben 
des Gerechten bedeute— denotes the 
punishment of the wicked, and pts the 
reward of the righteous, and that 
ya. when referred to 509, signifies 
the withholding of punishment from 
the wicked, whilst, with reference to 
Pi, it means the withholding of 
reward from the righteous, is very 
artificial. The simplest way is to 
take the clause DWI Tad PTET Dip 
as a mere repetition after DEwaT DIP 
row imaw, to give intensity to the 
statement; this is frequently done 
in Hebrew to describe a continued 
state of things (vide infra, iv. 1; 
Isa. liii. 7; Ewald, § 313, a). The 
Sept. nal Ext (Sov vmre rly HAtcY TOImoY THe 
upicews, Exe 6 dzecns: ual TomW ray dixairy, 
exer 6 evzeGne, and moreover, I saw 
under the sun the place of judgment, 
there was the impious ; and the place 


of the righteous, there was the pious ; 


both confounds the abstracts 2% 
and pis with the coneretes YX and 
Pz in the following verse, in which 
Luther (ba war ein gottlofes Wefen ; 
und Statter der Geredhtigfeit, da 
waren Gottlofe) partly shares, and 
has PazT for DY, which the Arabic 
follows, but which has evidently 
arisen from the transcriber mistaking 
aceeng for eizens. 

17. I said to my heart, &e. Under 
these distressing circumstances, find- 
ing that there is no protection of 
right or administration of justice 
here, Coheleth a: first tried to com- 
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judge the righteous and the wicked, for there is a time for 
18 every thing and deed there. Yet I said to my heart respecting 


fort himself with the thought that 
there may be an infallible tribunal 
hereafter, when the righteous Judge 
will redress every grievance, and 
reward the just and the unjust, 
according to their merits. Whether 
we take OW as an adverb of place, 
there, i.e., with God (comp. Gen. 
xlix. 24), who is mentioned in the 
pene clause (the Sept., Syriac, 
bn Ezra, the Geneva Bible, the 
Auth-Version, Reynolds, Heiligstedt, 
Elster, Hengstenberg, &c.), or re- 
gard it as an adverb of time, then 
(the Vulg., St. Jerome, the Chaldee, 
Knobel, De Wette, &c.), the context 
shews beyond all doubt that the 
retribution in question refers to a 
future bar of judgment. This is 
evident from the antithesis (verse 
18-21), where Coheleth expresses a 
doubt about what he has_ here 
advanced, and where it is admitted, 
on all hands, that he discusses a 
future state of existence: rightly, 
therefore, the Chaldee x73 DYAY PT 
na, God will judge in the great day 
of judgment ; St. Jerome, IN TEM- 
PORE JUDICII, IN FUTURUM JUDICIUM, 
Future judgment ; Ibn Ezra, 127 00 
xaimony. The alteration of OY into 
Dw, pret. of DI, to appoint (Arch- 
bishop Secker, Houbigant, Ddéder- 
lein, Van der Palm, Dathe, Hodgson, 
Boothroyd, Holden, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Stuart, &.), must be rejected as 
arbitrary. Equally arbitrary is the 
* assertion of Herzfeld, which is fol- 
lowed by Furst (Concordance, s. v.) 
and Vaihinger, that OU is the part. 
of the Talmudic verb 03%, to estimate, 
to judge. ‘The Vulgate’s omission of 
mora a Sy, and Luther’s omission 
of OW, will no more surprise us after 
what we have seen of their proceed- 
ings with the text. Coverdale and 
the Bishops’ Bible, “Then thought 
I in my mind, God shall separate 
the righteous from the ungodly, and 
then shall be the time and judgment 
of all counsels and works,” can neither 


be reconciled with the original, nor 
with any of the ancient versions. 

18. Yet I said to my heart, &ce. 
The momentary consolation found in 
the thought of a future judgment, 
as expressed in the preceding verse, 
being based upon assigning a@ priort 
& superiority to man over other crea- 
tures, now disappears, when Coheleth 
comes to think that the only dignity 
with which God has endowed the 
human race above the brute creation 
is, that he has enabled man to under- 
stand that he is like the beast. The 
formula, °222 28°28, which is re- 
peated at the beginning of this verse, 
shews that the continuation of this 
thought takes a different turn, which 
is best indicated in the translation 
by supplying again, yet. As the prepo- 
sition 5Y is used to denote, |. The object 
ofa discourse,concerning (vide supra, il. 
10), 2. The standard by which a thing 
is measured, according to (Gen. xlviil. 
6; Exod. xii.5), 3. The cause for which 
a thing is done, because (Ps. xliv. 23; 
Job xxxiy. 36), and as 134, or the fem. 
733, signifies both u word, speech, or 
language, and a thing, a matter, affair 
(vide supra, i. 8) ; hence the Sept. and 
the Syriac render MAT 7Y, wept rAarrds, 


2 0 vA 0 

UXsoto REC concerning the speech ; 
or Herzfeld, according to the language 
of the children of men; the Vulg., 
Coverdale, the Bishop’s Bible, Auth. 
Ver., Knobel, Noyes, &c., concerning, 
or with respect to, the affairs of man; 
Ibn Ezra, Ewald, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Stuart, Elster, &e., on account of the 
children of men. Whichever of these 
meanings be adopted, the sense of 
the passage, according to our view, 
remains substantially the same, and 
the choice must be determined by the 
remainder of the verse, and the use 
of this phrase in the other passages 
of this book (infra, vii. 14; viii. 2). 
D729 is the infinit. Kal 72 from 73—=3, 
to separate, to select, to choose (accord- 
ing to the analogy of 7. infinit. of 
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the children of men, God hath chosen them to shew that 


™m, Isa. xlv. 1; 78 of 72%, Jer. v. 26; 
comp. Gesen. § 67, Rem. 3; Ewald, 
§ 238, b; § 255, d), with the suffix 
D- in the accusative; the ? before it 
introduces the indirect speech, which 


is frequently the case after the verb 


ok (comp. DINX POO) Tim WX, the 
Eternal said he would destroy you 
(Deut.ax. 25s sBsth. 1. WPS oe len 
infra, vill. 17; Ewald, § 338, a). The 
Sept., Ors Sianpwer adrovs, that he may 
judge them, las evidently arisen from 
exchanging it for C5t in the preced- 
ing verse, which, like 023), is the eighth 
word of the parallel line, both of 
which begin with exactly the same 


0 vy 
words; whilst the Syriac \-22 mis- 
took 0727 for O8125,  ooNT, the sub- 
ject of the infinit. 13, follows the verb 
between which the accusative D- is 
inserted. The proper order would 
be DNs ONT 729, but instances where 
the object precedes the subject are 
not unfrequent (comp. Ox ji? DP 2N3, 
as fire consumes straw, Isa, v. 24; 
PAID INR Twa, when Sargon sent hin, 
ibid. xx. 1; Gesenius, § 133, 3; Ewald, 
§ 309, a). As the ) before nix), the 
second infinitive, shews that it is in- 
timately connected with the first in- 
finitive, and that it must refer to the 
same subject; the word, as it now 
stands in the text, yields a most 
awkward sense, i. e., God has chosen 
the children of men that he might 
see they are beasts. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that the Sept. 


2 > vy 
(roi det£as), the Syriac (Q4Qs0.80No0), 
the Vulg., and St. Jerome (ut osten- 
dere), are right in reading it nis), 
the Hiphil, instead of nix, the Kal; 
nothing is more easily mistaken by 
a transcriber than the insignificant 
- and =. Hence Rashi rightly ex- 
plains it by ome. The Sh’va 
under ¥, instead of =x, is most 
probably owing to one of the Segol 
points having been dropped, as the 
sacred writer always uses before 
the 7 (vide ii. 22; vi. 10; xii. 9). 
7973, beast, as frequently is used for 


beasts. 2001, that they are beasts, 
i.€., LIKE beasts. To express strongly 
the resemblance of one thing to 
another, the Hebrews omit the > 
comparison, and make the thing 
wherewith the subject is compared 
the predicate of the subject (comp. 
32 DN? WN, his head is the finest gold, 
1.é., As the finest gold, Song of Songs, 
v.11; 7 TOTDR, if she be a wall, 
i.€., LIKE a wall, ibid. viii. 9). The 
accumulation of the relative pro- 
nouns OF? 797 '* * OD, yields that 
ironical climax which is expressed 
in Latin by ipsissimi, and in German 
by bohftfelbft (comp. Ewald, § 315, a). 
The rendering of the Sept. Vulg., 
and Syriac, with the exception of 
the mistake adverted to, is substan- 
tially the same which we advocate. 
Rashi’s explanation, which is evi- 
dently the basis of the Turkey 
merchant's rendering, “Oh! that 
God would enlighten them, and 
make them see that even they them- 
selves are like beasts,” and is followed 
by Adam Clark, &c., &c., referring it 
to the corrupt judges mentioned in 
ver. 16, is contrary to the form and 
signification of 0729, as well as to the 
scope of the passage. The explana- 
tion of Ibn Ezra, “I said in my 
heart, because of the children of men, 
God has chosen them (from among 
all creatures), and yet I saw that they 
are like beasts to themselves,” i. e., 
in their own estimation (1251 (n70x 
nn $29 ONT OWIw DIN 722 11Y2 
mwa) CT nen w2 OD cmNn yINT 
onmwi2) ; the Geneva version, “I 
considered in mine heart the estate 
of the children of men, that God 
had purged them; yet to see to, 
they are in themselves as beasts ;” 
Broughton, “I said in my heart, 
alter the manner of the sons of men, 
when God made them known, that 
I saw how they are beasts; they to 
themselves ;” and the Authorised 
Version (text), ‘I said in my heart 
concerning the estate of the sons of 
men, that God might manifest them, 
and that they might see that they 
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For man is mere chance, 


and the beast is mere chance, and they are both subject to 


themselves are beasts;” besides the 
objections which they individually 
incur, are alike guilty of assign- 
ing two different subjects to the 
two inseparable infinitives. Luther's 
version (Sch fprad) in meinem Herzen 
yon dem Wefen der Menfrhen, dDaviunen 
Gott anzeiget und lapt es anfehen, als 
waren fie unter fich felbft wie das 
Bieh), Coverdale and the Bishops’ 
Bible (“1 communed with my own 
heart also concerning the children 
of men, how God hath chosen them, 
and yet letteth them appear as 
though they were beasts”), escape 
this objection, but they can neither 
be harmonised with the text nor 
context. De Wette, Knobel, Ewald, 
Heiligstedt, Vaihinger, Hengsten- 
berg, “Ke. (L spake in my heart, it is 
because of the children of men — 
i.e, that the perversion of justice 
described in ver. 16, happens — that 
God may prove them, and that they 
may see that they are beasts) vio- 
lently connect this verse with verse 
16, assign two different subjects to 
the two infinitives, and create a 
harsh ellipsis, which is inadmissible. 
Still more objectionable is Philipp- 
son’s violent rendering, Sh fprach in 
meinem Herzen tuber das Gerede der 
Menfhhenfohne, wohl um Gott gu 
erforfcen ifs und ju fehen, daf fie 
Pieh find, making OFT the aceusa- 
tive of ota, 1. a DSA my om) 7929, 
which has been anticipated in the 
marginal reading of the Auth. Ver. 
19. For man is a mere chance, &e. 
Coheleth assigus a reason why he 
put man and beast upon the same 
level in the foregoing verse: for both, 
he says, are the offspring of, and the 
victims to, the same blind chance; 
their bodies are alike subject to death, 
and their souls are the same; man 
has no advantage whatever over the 
beast, for both are alike vain; hence 
the correctness of the remark, that 
“men are like beasts.” ‘The fact 
that Pp» is written all the three times 


with a Segol, shews beyond doubt 
that it is in the absolute, and must 
be taken as the predicate, i.e¢.,‘a mere 
chance are the children of men,’ they 
are the offspring of blind accident. 
For the meaning of 7, see ii. 14. 
DT WN MPD, and the same chance is 
to them both, i.e., both are subject to 
the same chance, is not explanatory 
of MOTT 7770) DIN 22 TIN, man is 
a mere chance, and the beast is a mere 
chance (Hengstenberg), but expresses 
an additional idea, 7.e., man and 
beast are not only the offspring of 
the same blind chance, but are alike 
subject to it during their life. For 
x, one, the same, see ii. 14. To 
make this statement orthodox, the 
Hagada restricts it to the wicked, 
who, according to its exegesis, are 
described at the end of the preceding 
verse to be like beasts (vide Midrash, 
in loco). Hence the Chaldee para- 
phrase, 8YY2 PIN] XPT NOPR PIN 
PAPI? TT PIW NIN09, us for the fate of 
the wicked and the fate of the unclean 
beast, both have the same fate ; hence 
also the Sept., xaiye abtots cuvavrnus 
viav Tou avOzwmruv xal cuvavtnus TOU KTHVOUS 
gies ey ie ih and the Syriac, 


ben! 155 Long « Hs eos 
pe Ls, eRe) oes these 


(8. €.3 aS wicked mentioned in the 
preceding verse) meet with the fate 
of the children of men and the fate of 
the beast ; one fate have they. The 
Vulgate: IDcIRCO UNUS INTERITUS 
EST HOMINIS ET JUMENTORUM, ET 
EQUA UTRIUSQUE CONDITIO, therefore 
the death of man and of beasts is one, 
and the condition of both is the same; 
Luther, denn es geht dem Menfthen 
wie dem Bieh, omitting a clause ; 
who is literally translated by Cover- 
dale, ‘‘ for it happeneth unto men as 
it doth unto beasts, even one condi- 
tion unto them both,” supplying the 
omission of Luther and Coverdale; 

the Geneva Version, “ for the condi. 
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the same chance; as is the death of one, so is the death of 
the other, and both have the same spirit; and the advantage 
20 of man over the beast is nothing, for both are vanity: both 
go to the same place, both were made of dust, and both turn 
21 into dust again: no one kneweth whether the spirit of man 


tion of the children of men, and the 
condition of beasts are even as one 
condition unto them;” and the Auth. 
Version, “for that which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts ; 
even one thing befalleth them ;” are 
tame paraphrases, and do not express 
the sense of the original. 

As is the death of one, &c. Not 
only are man and the beast alike 
the objects of chance in their birth 
and life, but, having the same 
perishable body and spirit, they are 
also alike as far as death and the 
soul are concerned, so that man has 
no advantage whatever over the 
beast. Similarly the Psalmist — 


Man in, or despite of, his glory, abideth not; 
He is like the beasts which perinh Beg 


nin is a noun in the construct state - 


before ™, and describes the state of 
the body. The double > —3, denoting 
similarity, is used for as — so (comp. 
Gen. xviii. 25, xliv. 18 ; Jud. viii. 18; 
Gesen. § 154, 3, f.; Ewald, § 360, a). 
So also the repeated 7 — ™ is used 
for this —that ; one— the other (comp. 
Job i. 16; Ps. Ixxv. 8). As the 
two nouns DIN77232 and 7973, to 
which these pronouns refer, are of 
different genders, we ought, correctly 
speaking, to have nxi— ™; but, as 
we have already seen (vide supra, 
i. 11), strict attention to these mat- 
ters is not always to be expected. ™ 
929 1x, and both have the same spirit, 
like 079 18 7D, and they are both 
subject to the same chance, in the 
preceding clause, expresses an addi- 
tional idea, i.¢., not only are their 
bodies alike a prey to death, but 
their spirits are the same. That 
™ denotes the living principle, the 
spirit, the soul, is evident both from 
the context and from verse 21, where 


this expression is unquestionably 
used in this sense. For 9, all, 
both, see ii. 14. The Sept. renders 
“901 IND), xal ti emepizcevcey 6 avOpwmog 
maps ro uthvs: OLdv, and what advan- 
tage has‘man over the beast ? nothing ; 
so alsoSymmachus, xai +i aAéov &vOp070¢ 
xtnvovs; and Theodotion, xai ris epicceie 
7H avOpar» ; making 110) a compound 
of WY 7m, 

20. Both go to the same place, &c. 
The declaration made in the pre- 
ceding verse, that both man and the 
beast have the same body and spirit, 
is substantiated in this and the fol- 
lowing verses. As the perishing 
body was mentioned first (]2 73 N13 
m miD), Coheleth explains it first. 
The bodies of both man and beast 
are made of earth, and, when they 
cease to live, turn into earth again 
(Gon. i, 24, °a12 7. 19) 229 eS Pe: 
xxii. 16, civ. 29, exlvi. 4; Job x. 9, 
KEXILVs Ub Sirach xd ley xiii) 
a7, both, and 77x, the same, as in 
the preceding verse. What this 
“same place” is to which both go, 
we are told in the next clause. 
yo mI, to be from. to come from, to 
proceed out of, to originate from 
(comp. 7 Tan DMP 299, kings of 
nations shall come out of her, Gen. 
xvii. 16), to be made of, is well ren- 
dered by the Sept. éy:vero dma rod yds, 
were made of dust, and still better 
by the Vulgate, de terra facta sunt ; 
and by Luther, pon Staub gemacht. 
“ap ox 1d, to return to dust, to be 
converted or changed into dust again 
(comp. Gen. ili. 19). 

21. No one knoweth, &ce. Having 
substantiated the first assertion, that 
both man and the beast have the 
same perishable body, Coheleth now 
proceeds to account for his second 
remark (925 7x 1), that they have 
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goeth upward, and whether the spirit of the beast goeth down- 


both also the same spirit, or that 
their respective spirits have the same 
destiny. The penetrating Rashbam 
has here again beautifully pointed 
out the connection of this verse with 
ver. 19, which many modern critics 
of greater pretensions have failed to 
see. This verse, says this Rabbi of 
the middle ages —92> Ws Mm 9Y 3D 
NIT 1D 9D DMpIw> TT TM TOW oN 5D OY 
mam my mynd Thy OWT Mw yyw 
DD Te TM Wow x yD Oy) AON? Ny 
5am 5am,—is explanatory of the words, 
“and both have the same spirit.” 
Why I say they have both the same 
spirit is because who knows whether 
the spirit of man goes upward, and 
whether the spirit of the beast goes 
downward 2 Therefore I maintain 
that they have both the same spirit, 
and that allisvanity. For the question 
about the destiny of the body which 
is capable of ocular demonstration, 
Coheleth could refer to that which 
every one might: see for himself. 
But the question about the destiny 
of the soul is of a different nature, 
and is beyond our ken; Coheleth 
therefore throws the burden of the 
argument upon his opponents, by 
maintaining that no one can shew 
that the spirit of man and the beast 
are not the same; that the one is 
destined to soar up to and be with 
the Father of our spirits, and that 
the other is doomed to descend into 
the earth, and be mingled with the 
Gust, like the body. °22 TM y1V "9 
“Hy MATa TM) TM? NT TIT OTN 
Yd T]0) NT, who knoweth the spirit 
of man, whether it goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast, whether it 
goeth downward to the eurth? is 
again a contraction of 8 797 PIV "2 
MOTI TN NT NTP WM? DWT 22 
ys 720?, who knoweth whether the 
spirit of man goeth upward, and 
whether the spirit of the beast goeth 
downward to the earth? (comp. ii. 
24), which is beautifully solved by the 
Syriac, as may be seen below. The 
interrogative DIY 2, who knoweth, as 
frequently, is used for an emphatic 


denial (vide ii. 19, vi. 12, and the 
remark on i. 3). 1, the vital spirit, 
the soul, as is evident from verse 19, 
which is here taken up again. That 


«m0, to heaven, is to be supplied 


after TD NT THY, goeth upward, 
which the Chaldee very properly 
expresses (8°72), and that it denotes 
immortality, is placed beyond a doubt 
by the antithetical phrase xn 
m2), goes downward, which is defined 
by the additional j78), to the earth, 
and which unquestionably denotes 
mortality, the abode of the destroyed 
body. 72 and nv, as well as the 
copula 87 (vide infra, v. 18; Gesen. 
§ 121, 2; Ewald, § 297, b), are 
feminine, because 14, to which they 
refer, is usually feminine. Though 
the present pointing of the 7 in 727 
and n1¥7 does not militate against 
our renderitig, inasmuch as the He- 
interrogative has not unfrequently a 
Pattach followed by a Dagesh, like 
the article (compare 77 \yP2 10%, 
should it have been accepted in the 
sight of the Eternal? Levit. x. 19 ; 
Job xxili. 6; Isa. xxvii. 7; Gesen. 
§ 100, 4; Ewald, § 194, b), yet it 
can hardly be doubted that the 
Masorites have designed it as the 
article-pronoun, in order to remove 
the denial of the immortality of the 
soul. AJ] the ancient versions, how- 
ever, take the Heinterrogatively ; thus 
the Sept., nal tic ofdev To TEU Ua viav ToD 
avOpatrov i avaCatyss ado cig ay; xal myetmea 
To KTNVOUS EL XMTaACalVEL AUTO MaTH Elo Thy 
viv ; who has seen the spirit of the 
sons of men whether, it goes upwards, 
and the spirit of the beast, whether it 
goes downwards to the earth? the 
Vulg., QUIS NOVIT, SI SPIRITUS FILIO- 
RuM ADAM ASCENDAT SURSUM, ET 
SI SPIRITUS JUMENTORUM DESCENDAT 
pEorsUM ? who knows whether the 
spirit of the sons of Adam ascends 
upward, and whether the spirit of 
beasts descends downward ? the Syr., 
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22 ward to the earth. Wherefore I saw that there is nothing 
better for man than to rejoice in his labours, for this is his 
portion, since no one can bring him to see what will be here- 


iv. L after. Then I saw again all the oppressed who are suffering 
under the sun, and beheld the tears of the oppressed, and 


0 v 0. 0 0 
31) ASSAN  en Aa, and 
who knows whether the spirit of man 
goes upward, and whether the spirit 
of the beast goes downward to the 
earth 2 the Chaldee, 2P7 M237 N17 TD 
NPY ROY) NPIS NWI 022 NII? 1 PR 
eqs) rae) wT NOT NAPPI Now) TT}, 
who is wise enow ugh to know “whether 
the soul of man goes upward to 
heaven, and whether the soul of the 
beast goes downward to the earth ? 
So also Luther, the Geneva Version, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, De Wette, Ewald, 
Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, 
Vaihinger, and almost all modern 
commentators. The unnatural con- 
struction of Rashi, ‘* He who has 
understanding understands that the 
spirit of man goes upward, and the 
spirit of the beast goes downward,” 
referring to 19 YT" "2 in Joel, ii. 14, 
for this sense of YT” 9, which is fol- 
lowed by Mendelssohn and Preston; 
and the far-fetched explanation of 
Ibn Ezra, ‘‘ Who knows, who among 
men can understand, the immense 
difference between the spirit of man 
that goes upward, and the spirit of 
the beast that goes downward, not 
one in a thousand” — D07N7°222 YPwW 
PIM MAA TN INA MD pl ww wnt 

TINIZ APY TIT NYT FPS 070 TT 89 7D 
DN 0D ANP YS pam Way x ny 
pywon—which i is followed by Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, Reynolds, 
Patrick, Hodgson, Holden, Heng- 
stenberg, &¢., are contrary to the 
scope of the passage, and violate the 
intimate connection which subsists 
between this verse and verse 19. 
Even Mr. Ayre, in the orthodox edi- 
tion of the second volume of Horne’s 
Introduction (p. 745), disapproves of 
Hengstenberg for not admitting that 
the He is interrogative, and rightly 


remarks, “that a distinct assertion 


“here of a future life would have been 


premature; that the author reserved 
for his conclusion.” The denial of 
the immortality of the soul contained 
in this verse forms the very basis of 
Coheleth’s disquisition, as we have 
seen in i. 2-11. 

22. Wherefore I saw, &c. Since this 
isthe condition of man,Coheleth again 
shews that there is nothing left for 
him but to enjoy the present, as this 
is his only portion, and as no one 
can shew what will take place after 
our death. The} in "xh, as fre- 
quently, is inferential. p27, portion, 
lot, as in ii. LO. ‘Though this verse 
is an inference from the preceding 
verses, and therefore has its cause 
there, yet, to make it more impres- 
sive, Coheleth repeats the reason in 
a different form. ‘The interrogative, 
ning uwDr Dd, who shall bring him to 
see? isthe same as YI"), who knows ? 
in the preceding verse, and is used 
for an emphatic denial. For the 
construction 2 78, see ii. 1. ming 2 
ON, what will ‘Be after him? i.e., 
alter his death, hereafter (vide infra, 
75 1h) whether there be a future 
state of existence and enjoyment or 
not. 

1. Then I saw again, &. From 
this point of view, viz., that there 
is no future state, Coheleth again 
returns to contemplate the bitter 
state of sufferings, the violation of 
social laws, and the perversion of 


justice which he alluded to in iii. 16. 


MINI ID, literally J turned and saw, 
i.e., J again saw, indicates the return 
to the subject from another point of 
view; for the adverbial use of 25%, 
see i. 7. The Vulg, vERTI ME aD 
ALIA, ET vipt, J turned myself to other 
things and saw, is a loose paraphrase, 
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they had no comforter, and from their oppressors there was 


and mistakes the connection. Ope», 
in the first clause, is taken by the 
Sept. (cuxopayriac), Vulg. (calumnias), 
Chaldee (7D2s), and after them Cover- 
dale, Geneva Version, Luther, Auth. 
Version, Knobel, Hodgson, Hitzig, 
De Wette, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, 
&e., as the abstract,oppresston; whilst, 
in the second clause, these same 
authorities render it as con°rete, op- 
pressed. But the inconsistency of 
taking the same expression in the 
same verse in two different senses is 
most glaring ; and as there can be no 
doubt that 702, in the second clause, 
means oppressed, which is evident 
from the expression 7991, tears, which 
can only be predicated of persons ; its 
meaningin the first clause mustthere- 
fore be determined thereby. Hence 
Sym. (roi¢ suxrpavrovpévens), Rashi, 
Rashbam, Jermin, Herzfeld, Philipp- 
son, &c., are consistent in taking it 
as concrete in both clauses. The ob- 
jection of Knobel, Hitzig, Holden, 
Elster, &., that DWY2 does not well 
agree with this rendering, has no 
force, for it is just as-appropriate to 
say DPLY WY, to make oppressed ones, 
as to say D72Y THY, to make slaves, 


or DD THY, to make souls. AY, 
tear, is used collectively. 
And they had no comforter. The 


manifestation of sympathy with suf- 
ferers in the East was and still is 
more formal than in the West 
(compare iii. 7, vii. 2, and xii. 5). 
Friends even travelled great dis- 
tances, and stayed with the sufferer 
for days, in order to comfort him. 
The Jews in the present day stili re- 
gard it as an imperative duty to visit 
the afflicted, which is called 928 O72, 
comforting the mourners, the very 
word used in our text, and the 
sufferers look forward to these con- 
doling visits as a great relief. This 
will shew the force of the passege 
before us. The individuals in ques- 
tion are not only suffering from cruel] 
injustice, but are left to bewail their 
gloomy fate without the customary 
and the highly-prized condolence, 


which renders their sufferings still 
more poignant. The clause 1 
Mm DPPP continues to depend upon 
mit, t.e., and behold, from the hand 
of their oppressors there is violence. 
13, power, is here used in a bad 
sense, for force, violence. The repeti- 
tion of the words, “ and they had no 
comforter,” describes pathetically the 
continued state of things (vide supra, 
iii. 16). The Hagadic explanation of 
this clause, as given in the Chaldee 
paraphrase, JPOINT T Y2 PAPI? my 
Te] DN TM) XPT NT HipNa, and 
there is none with a strong hand 
and power to deliver them from the 
hand of their oppressors, and none to 
comfort them, which is followed by 
the Vulgate, NEC POSSE RESISTERE 
EORUM VIOLENTIZ CUNCTORUM AUXI- 
LIO DESTITUTOS, nor were they able to 
resist their violence, being destitute of 
help from any ; Coverdale, and there 
was no man to comfort them, or that 
would deliver and defend them from 
the violence of their oppressors, and 
others, not only require us to supply 
the negative particle 7x, but also the 
principal verb 729, to take M2 in a 
double sense, viz., power to resist, 
and violence, according to the Hagadic 
laws of exegesis (vide supra, p. 30), 
and to reconstrue the whole sentence, 
which none but the rabid oppo- 
nents of the received text would do. 
Neither does Luther's version (und 
die ihnen Unredcht thaten, waren gu 
machtig, daB fie feinen Trofter haben 
fonnten, and those that did them 
injustice were too powerful, so that 
they (the sufferers) cowld not be com- 
JSorted) express the sense of the text. 
The usual interpretation is supported 
by the Sept., AM KELpIS TUXOpayToUvTarY 
aitors icxts, from the hand of their 
oppressors was violence ; Rashi, O77 
32 ONIN D|pInoOM29, their oppres- 
sors subdued and overpowered them 
violently, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, and 
most modern commentators. The 
Syriac, which rightly translated the 


pa Day, : 
first O72, LLsa, comforter, in- 


2T 
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2 violence, and they had no comforter ; and I esteemed nappy 
the dead who have died long ago, more than the living who 
3 are still alive; and happier than both, him who hath not 
been born, who hath not seen these evil doings which are 


consistently renders the second 0129, 


oo ¥ 
[15,SS0, helper. 

2. And I esteemed happy the dead, 
&c. These heart-rending and _ har- 
rowing miseries, brought upon the 
helpless and innocent by the very 
men who were appointed to amelio- 
rate the condition of the community, 
were so intolerable, that Coheleth 
regarded those whom death had 
relieved from these bitter sufferings 
as happier than those who endured 
them. This lamentable description 
of the misery to which Coheleth was 
an eyewitness (7:9x}), and which so 
frequently calls forth his indignation 
against the authors of it (vide infra, 
v. 8, vili. 4.10, x. 5-7), shews that 
Solomon could not have written this 
book, for in his days no such misery 
was prevalent, as is evident from 
1 Kings iv. 20-25; x. 6-9. Be- 
sides, even if the books of Kings and 
Chronicles had not given us the 
history of this monarch’s enlightened 
and peaceful reign, it could not be 
imagined that such a mighty ond 
wise poteutate, who had given such 
a signal evidence of the administra- 
tion of justice in the case of the two 
mothers, would so bitterly complain 
of the judges of his land who were of 
his own creation, when it was in his 
power to crush the miscreants and 
avenge the cause of the injured, who 
are represented as ‘‘ having no com- 
forter.” 128, according to [bn Ezra, 
Herzfeld, &c., is a verbal adjective, 
like jx2, and, as is frequently the 
case, is used with a personal pro- 
noun for a finite verb (comp. Exod. 
vii. 27, ix. 2, al); according to 
Gesen., Knobel, Heiligstedt, Elster, 
&e., it is the participle Piel for 130, 
the 2 having dropped, as in Zeph. 
i. 14; and, according to Rashbam, 
Mendelssohn, Ewald, Hitzig, &e., it 


is the infinitive absolute, continuing 
the construction which began with the 
finite verb (compare Ewald, § 351, c). 
The first of these views is the least 
objectionable, since the examples 
adduced to shew that the Piel part. 
drops the 9 are questionable, and 
since the pronoun 728, with which 
m2 is connected, is against its being 
an infinitive. The additions 192 1230, 
who have died long ago, to DDT, the 
dead, and 7272 ONT maT Wx, who are 
still living, to 0°79, the living, which 
appear tautological in a modern 
translation, give peculiar emphasis 
to the original, i. e., Coheleth not 
only regarded those who have recently 
been deprived of life as happier than 
the living, but he praised those who 
had long been forgotten (a fate which 
was so much dreaded by the East- 
erns), as happier than those who were 
not only living, but were in vigour, 
and had the prospect of a long life. 
The Septuagint’s rendering of 108 
my ONT 727 by soc abrot Cari ews ro 
viv, as many of them as are living 
until now, cannot be reconciled with 
the text; the Vulg., Coverdale, and 
the Bishops’ Bible most arbitrarily 
omit both additions. 7:72 is a con- 
traction of M27 7» (Gen. xv. 16; 1 Sam. 
vii. 12; Gesenius, § 150, 2; Ewald, 
§ 217, e). 

3. And happier than both, &c. 
The comparison of the death-relieved 
sufferers with the living martyrs is 
here extended to the yet unborn, 
who are pronounced as happier still, 
because they have not suffered at 
all, whilst those relieved by death had 
suffered for some time. A parallel 
passage with the one before us, where 
the dead and the unborn are pre- 
ferred to the living sufferers, is to be 
found in Job — 


Why died I not from the womb, 
Come forth from the belly, and depart ? 
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Then I saw that all the toil, and 


all the dexterity in work, are from jealousy of one toward 
the other, this also is vanity and striving after the wind ; 


Wherefore did knees meet me, 

And why breasts, that I should suck ? 

For now I should have sank down and rested, 

I should have slept, and then have reposed 

With kings and counsellors of the earth, 

Who built themselves pyramids ; 

Or with princes rich in gold, 

Who filled their houses with silver ; 

Or like a hidden abortion I should not 

have been, 

Like infants who have never seen the light. 

iii. 11-16. 


So also Theognis — 


Tldytoy prey wii Sivan EmixGorlorwy a dpirroy, 
Mid” egidsiy adyas a£é0g HeAtou 

Oivra 3°, tw wuirTa TUAaS Aldao eprint, 
Kai ustobat TOAARY Yi EMAANTA{LEVOYe 


**Not to be born, never to see the sun, 
No worldly blessing is a greater one ! 
And the next best is speedily to die, 
And, lapt beneath a load of earth, to lie!” 

425 — 428. 


m2 must be mentally supplied before 
140), as it still governs the accusative 
wax my. The Sept., Syriac, Luther, 
the Authorised Version, &c., make 
ns to be the nominative, ‘which both 
weakens the force of the passage and 
involves an anomaly; whilst the 
Vulg., ET FELICIOREM UTROQUE JUDI- 
CAVI, QUI NECDUM NatTus EsT, and I 
judged him happier than both of them 
who has not yet been born, which is 
followed by the Geneva Version, 
&e., unnecessarily introduces another 
verb to govern the accusative. 21 78), 
to see evil, i.e., to experience it, to 
suffer under it (comp. the opposite 
phrase 21 789, to see good, ii. 1). 

4. Then I saw that all the toil, &c. 
The industry and dexterity mani- 
fested in the pursuits and avocations 
of life, in spite of the unalterably 
fixed destinies of man, and to the 
neglect of the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent, which is the only portion of 
man, arise from a mean desire to 
outdo one’s neighbour, whose pro- 
sperity is looked upon with a jealous 
eye; yet this base competition fre- 
quently terminates in the loss of 
the object eagerly pursued, and in 


striving after the wind. 28 °™S)) 
NT 3 Tere ywI 92 Ny} soy ri ns 
3) mp, and I saw all the toil and 
all the dexterity in work, that they 
are from jealousy, &e., is again an 
attraction instead of boy 9272 IR YNT 
“V0) DRIP Wi MHYAT dN, and I saw 
that all the toil and the dexterity in 
work are from jealousy, &e. (vide 
supra, li. 24). The solution of this 
attraction shews that °2 is a conjune- 
tion, depending upon the verb Ys}, 
TI saw (comp. Gen. i. 4; Job xxii. 12; 
Gesen, § 142, 4, Rem. 2; § 155, 4, c; 
Ewald, § 336), and that the copula 
x7 refers to ji143) ny. This is, more- 
over, evident from the preposition 72 
in W292, which indicates the cause 
of this industry and dexterity, and 
must be construed with nx} 229-73N8 
MoyaT Fw 72, for it never goes with 
m22; this noun is invariably con- 
strued with ? (1 Kings xix. 10), 0 
with 3 (Prov. iii. 31; xxiii ti; Sh 
and from the fact that 7827 is not 
passive, being envied, das Beneidenz 
werden, but active, the envying, das 
Beneiden. Hence the the Vulg., rur- 
SUM CONTEMPLATUS SUM OMNES LABO- 
RES HOMINUM, ET INDUSTRIAS ANT- 
MADVERTI PATERE INVIDLE PROXIMI, 
again I considered all the labours of 
men, and I noticed that their industries 
are exposed to the envy of their neigh- 
bour ; Luther, id fahe an Arbeit und 
Gefthiclihfeit in allen Gacen: da 
neidet einer den andern; Coverdale, 
“again I saw that all the travail and 
diligence of labour was hated of every 
one;” the Authorised Version, in the 
text, “‘ again I considered all travail 
and every right work, that for this a 
man is envied of his neighbour;” in 
the margin, “this is the envy of a 
man from his neighbour;” and Hodg- 
son, * Then I viewed every ingeni- 
ous and excellent work; but such 
caused a man to be envied by his 
neighbour,” do not give the sense of 
the original. 
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5 the sluggard foldeth his hands and yet eateth his meat; 


5. The sluggurd foldeth his hands, 
&e To show the vain efforts of the 
mean characters mentioned in the 
preceding verse, Coheleth points to 
the fact that, while industrious and 
dexterous jealousy, attempting gree- 
dily to grasp the object of her eager 
pursuit, finds frequently that she has 
striven after the wind, the slothful 
man quietly enjoys iis repast. Much 
difficulty has been experienced by 
comnientators in explaining this 
verse, aud multifarious are the opi- 
nions respecting its meaning. This 
perplexity, I believe, is not owing to 
any real difficulty in the text or con- 
text, but is to be ascribed to the fact 
that interpreters have too implicitly 
followed the traditional explanation. 
Thus the Chaldee paraphrases this 
verse, NZ} NOMPRNT M FPEID MR NOD 
TP) MT mo 52 my RINDI MTN) °2z 
FPA Pen dp Ww? xPENI, the fool goes 
and folds his hands in summer and 
will not labour, and in winter eats 
all he has, even the garment from the 
skin of his flesh; taking it to mean 
that the fool, unwilling to work at 
opportune seasons, when labour is to 
be got, is obliged, at the time when 
employment is not to be found, and 
when hunger-bitten, as a penalty, 
_ to sell his very garments in order to 
satisfy the cravings of nature. It is 
this explanation which has influ- 
enced all the commentators. The 
Vulg. (STULTUS COMPLICAT MANUS SUAS 
ET COMEDIT CARNES SUAS, DICENS: the 
fool foldeth his hands together, and 
eateth his own flesh, saying, &c.) takes 
it in the same sense, and puts the 
words of the following verse into the 
mouth of the fool; thus also Ibn 
Ezra, mop 079 pr DEY DYDD DIN] Ww DI 
DX DPI Prima Pw TIN WoyN XN 
TMD 81 Nw OT) wr TADS) OP 
FPOWTD DOD? 8719 WA. 99 DDN NIM TN) 
#790: PT NW Vaya Ww sx 58 Nd 
> Tow gw Soon “31, there are also 
sluggard fools among men, who are 
not jealous, and do not engage in 
work to live thereby, but fold their 
hands, and eat up all they have, and 


are left without support ; and having 


eaten up all he had, and not laboured 
to replenish, he is like one consuming 
his own flesh, for he dies of hunger 
(ver. 9); these are the words of the 


Sool, who says, I have plenty, ce. 


Hence Coverdale: the fool foldeth 
his hands together, and eateth up his 
own flesh ; one handful (saith he) is 
better with rest, &c.; and Mendels- 
sohn; and hence the various at- 
tempts to connect it with the pre- 
ceding verse. Bishop Reynolds says 
that this envy has for its conse- 
quence, that foolish and slothful 
men refuse to take pains, and prefer 
poverty rather than to be envied. 
Mendelssohn takes this verse to be 
an address of the diligent to the 
indolent, to blame him. Knobel, 
Preston, Philippson, Elster, &e., 
maintain that this verse describes 
the opposite extreme; the preceding 
verse depicted a man driven by 
jealousy to laborious industry, whilst 
this verse speaks of one who, through 
indolence, lives on his patrimony, 
and consumes it without taking any 
steps to repair the inroads he makes 
upon it. Gesenius and others take 
it as still descriptive of jealousy, and 
explain the words w3 52x, the fool 
devoured by envy, comparing with it 
&v Supiy xaredav (Hom. Il. vi. 202). 
Against all these interpretations we 
urge that they are forced and un- 
natural, that some are against the 
genius of language, and some against 
the context. This will be seen from 
an analysis of the words of the verse, 
and their relation to each other, 7D 
(from 503, to be thick, fat, fleshy, to 
be inactive, lazy, or languid, either in 
body or mind, as the latter is gene- 
rally the result of the former) denotes 
a sluggard, a fool, a sinner, whose 
heart is overlaid with fat, and is 
obdurate, so that he is rendered dull 
and callous to the commandments 
of God (Deut. xxxii. 15; Ps. xvii. 
103 lxxiii. 72..0x1x, 70s Isa we d0'; 
comp. Prov. xv. 20; xix. 1; infra, 
ver. 17. al). That the idea of inac- 


sos" ue 
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6 better ‘a handful of enjoyment than two handsful of labour 


tivity in labour, viz., 782, is here 
intended, is evident from the imme- 
diately following words, Ys 734, 
folds his hands, which are used as 
descriptive of a lazy man, i.e., 732 
(comp. Prov. vi. 10; xxiv. 33), and 
not @ fool, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of this word; and from the 
preceding verse, where the oppo- 
site character is described, viz., 
one active and industrious. This last 
remark also shows that %0D3, the 
slothful, is not to be taken absolutely, 
but relatively ; when compared with 
this wide-awake activity, impelled by 
envy, which is always on the alert, 
he, who is contented with enjoying 
what he has, without attempting to 
replenish what he consumes, is inac- 
tive, slothful. ©2528, to eat meat, 
is frequently used in Scripture as 
indicative of an ample and delicate 
repast (Exod. xvi. 8; xxi. 28; Isa. 
xxii. 13; Ezek. xxxix. 17), just as the 
abstinence from it is mentioned in 
eases of humiliation and fasting 
(Dan. x. 3), and we have no right to 
depart from its natural signification 
here, and force upon it the sense of 
consuming one’s own flesh, especially 
as the words, 1 my} 937, vanity and 
striving after the wind, predicated in 
the preceding verse of the enviously 
industrious, show that the words 
jwa ns 2k, eating his meat, the predi- 
cate of the easy sluggard, are in- 
tended as an antithesis, the one 
repining, the other enjoying ; just as 
the enviously industrious is contrasted 
with the reposingly slothful. 

6. Better a handful of enjoyment, 
&e. Coheleth, therefore, submits 
that he who quietly enjoys his scanty 
pgtrimony, without harassing cares 
and useless pursuits after gain, is to 
be preferred to him who succeeds in 
amassing wealth, but cannot enjoy 
it for want of tranquillity of mind. 
This verse has shared in its interpre- 
tation the fate of the preceding one. 
The Vulg., Ibn Ezra, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, Reynolds, Mendels- 
sokn, &c., as we have seen, put it 


into the mouth of the sluggard, as an 
apology for his laziness ; whilst Pres- 
ton, Philippson, Elster, and others, 
maintain that it contains a recom- 
mendation of Coheleth to avoid both 
extremes, viz., envious and toilsome 
industry, and careless slothfulness, 
and to choose the middle course. 
But how such a middle course is to 
be got out of the words in this verse, 
I am at a loss to divine. 7273, a 
handful of quiet, manifestly describes 
the 703, sluggard, who quietly en- 
joys his repast, as is evident from 
m1 myn 2y, labour and striving after 
the wind, which depicts the }it2) PDP 
mora7, man of labour and dexterity, 
in verse 4. Hence this verse must 
be taken as giving the estimate of the 
respective merits of the two classes 
described in verses 4 and 5. N° in 
both clauses is followed by 43, a 
handful, and 0257, two handsful, geni- 
tives of measure, and N72, enjoyment, 
and 5nY, toi/, accusatives of the things 
measured (comp. 12 879 p)2 ‘ym ON 
13) 03, if Balak would give me his 
house full of silver and gold, Numb. 
xxii, 18; MTHI NM”, a handful of 
meal, 1 Kings xvii. 12 ; Judges vi. 38; 
Gesen. Lex., s. v., 892; Gram. § 118; 
Ewald, § 287, h; so the Sept., Syriac, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, Ewald, Gesenius, 
De Wette, Heiligstedt, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Philippson, Elster, Hengstenberg, 
and most modern critics). ‘The ren- 
dering of Symmachus, era avaraicens, 
the Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn 
Ezra, n723, "22a; Vulg., cum requie, 
cum labore; Luther, mit Rube, mit 
Mithe ; Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, 
the Geneva Version, the Authorised 
Version, with quietness, with travail, 
supplying a 2 before N72 and %»y, the 
accusative depending upon N, are 
contrary to grammar. Auerbach in- 
geniously remarks that the difference 
between 72 and O257_is 277 Nw AD 
MVILYAT OY PHT OD NIT PET “Paw -yyNT, 
the former denotes the hollow of the 
hand, whilst the latter signifies the 
whole hand, including the fingers. 
nm? (from ™2, to settle down, to rest) 
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7 and striving after the wind And again I saw a vanity under 
8 the sun; here is one who hath no one with him, hath not 
even a son or brother, and yet there is no end to all his 


denotes quiet, rest, and hence also 
happiness, enjoyment, pleasure, de- 
light, from the great luxury which 
rest is to Orientals (comp. #720170 N73, 
the enjoyment or delight of thy table, 
Job xxxvi. 16, and infra, vi. 5 with 
3, where it is used as a synonym with 
1)2 in the sense of good, which mean- 
ing it frequently has in post-Biblical 
Hebrew. We need only refer to the 
well-known phrase, 018919 ™, it is 
good with that man; and see also 
infra, ix. 17). 

7. And again I saw, &. From 
jealousy Coheleth proceeds to avarice, 
as the two features are intimately 
connected with each other; both are 
described as the cause of hard labour, 
undertaken in spite of the immutably 
fixed order of things, and as neglect- 
ing the enjoyment of the present, 
which is the only portion of man; 
the former is instigated to work by 
envying the possessions of others, 
whilst the latter is impelled to toil 
by an insatiable desire of filthy lucre. 
For the adverbial use of 1% see i. 7. 
The Vulg., conSIDERANS REPERI ET 
ALIAM VANITATEM SUB SOLE, consider- 
ing I also found another vanity under 
the sun, is a loose paraphrase, and an 
inconsistent departure from its tame 
rendering of the same phrase in 
verse l. 

8. Here is one, &. The miser is 
now introduced. Here is a solitary 
being, without connection, either by 
blood or ties of friendship, to inherit 
his amassed wealth, yet is he actuated 
by the greedy love of money to toil 
incessantly, and does not endure 
two mouths in his house, or even 
suffer his own mouth to enjoy the 
fruit of his labours. The pronoun 
>, to him, from the second clause, 
must be supplied after °2%, second, 
i.g.. 2°28 ps), and has not a second. 
But who is meant by this second ? 
According to St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
&e., it is Christ ; according to Rashi, 


Rashbam, &ec., it is (1Y»0> 20 DTN), 
a@ companion or a partner in business ; 
according to Ibn Ezra, it is (7ox 
y1222 WY NM), a wife ; according to 
Holden, &ce., it is a son to inherit the 
Fruit of his labours ; according to 
Bishop Reynolds, Knobel, &c., it is 
a second generally, associate, wife, 
Sriend, or partner ; and, according 
to Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, &c., it 
is simply exegetical of the emphatic 
meaning of 9X, viz., one only. The 
following verse, however, which un- 
questionably restricts it to the union 
of social polity, corroborates the 
opinion of Rashi and Rashbam, that 
a partner is thereby intended. 03, 
with the negative particle Px, gives 
intensity to the statement, @.e., not 
even a son or a brother (comp. 
infra, viii. 16; 2 Sam. xvii. 12, 13; 
Ps. xiv. 3; lili, 4; Ewald, § 352, 
b); as much as to say, not to find 
a companion or friend is strange 
enough, but not even to have a 
brother or son, which everybody 
has, this is indeed astonishing; and 
yet this solitary individual labours 
without end to amass wealth. For 
the Quametz under the } in Mx}, 
being used to join words in pairs, 
see 1i. 23. Herzfeld regards the 
second 03, before V2, as synonymous 
with 1 and; but this is an unneces- 
sary deviation from its meaning, and 
weakens the force of the passage ; it 
is used as in the former clause for 
emphasis, shewing that this lonely 
being does not only labour inces- 
santly, but that his greedy eye is not 
even satisfied with his great wealth. 
Owing to the apparent inconsistency 
of construing 207, sing. with Y7Y, 
the dual, 54 of Kennicott’s MSS., the 
Sept., Chaldee, St. Jerome, the Syriac, 
and the Keri have 1» in the singular. 
There is, however, no need of resort- 
ing toa different reading for rectifying 
this anomaly, since D2? not unfre- 
quently takes a sing. fem. verb after 
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labour, even his eyes are not satisfied with riches; and for 
whom do I labour and deny my soul any of my riches? this, 


9 too, is vanity, and an evil business. 


Happier two than one, 


10 because they have a good reward for their labour ; for if one 


it (comp. 22D}, 1 Sam. iv. 15; 
1 Kings xiv. 6. 12; Micah iv. 11; 
Gesen. § 146, 5; Ewald, § 317, a). 
For the phrase }{'P 228, to satiate the 
eye, see i. 8. 

And for whom do I labour, &e. To 
render the statement more striking 
and vivid, Coheleth places himself in 
the condition of such a friendless 
and childless miser, and exclaims, 
“Tf I were such a solitary being, for 
whom would J toil?” &e. For a simi- 
lar instance of personification, see 
ver.15;ii.15. The Chaldee, however, 
supplies 7222 12" x2), and does not say 
in his heart, putting it into the mouth 
of the miser; so also the Vulgate, 
NEC RECOGITAT, DICENS: CUl LABORO? 
which is followed by Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Version, 
the Authorised Version, &c.; but 
this unnecessary insertion of words 
does not at all improve the sense. 
100, to be wanting, intransitive, is, 
like all other verbs denoting want 
or fulness, construed with the accu- 
sative in Kal, and in Piel, the causa- 
tive of Kal, with two accusatives, 
one of the person (22x), and the 
other of the thing or object, which is 
to be supplied from the noun 7352», 
as indicated by the partitive }2 (comp. 
nipwin pe, let him kiss me—i. e., 
mi, a kiss —of the kisses, Song of 
Songs, i. 2; Ps. exxxii. 11; Gesen. 
§ 154, 3, c; Ewald, § 217, b, 1, b). 
The fall construction would the: efore 
be Maen 29072 "Wary TEM. 1877, 
followed by y2, with the double accu- 
sative fully expressed, also occurs in 
Ps. viii. 6; DYN EP MHI, and 
thou makest him want (.-, accusat. 
of person) but little (229, accusat. of 
thing or object) of God (see Hupfeld, 
in loco). ‘The opinion of Gesenius 
(Lex, s.v.), Herzfeld, Hengstenberg, 
First (Lex, s.v.), &c., that 751 is 
construed with }2 instead of the 


accusative, is contrary to the usus 
loquendi. Equally objectionable is 
the artificial explanation of Knobel 
and Elster, that 7229 707, Mangel 
yon etivas weg Leiden Laffen ift pragnant 
gefagt fiir: Mangel leiden und entfernt 
fein faffen, uw. s.v. For 2 72¥, see 
i. 13. 

9. Happier two than one, &e. This 
solitary and selfish miser, who thinks 
to increase his happiness by increas- 
ing his wealth, defeats by his own 
conduct the very object which he 
has in view. Since the alliance 
which he so much shuns, for fear of 
having his riches diminished and his 
happiness lessened, is the very thing 
which promotes happiness, inasmuch 
as two labouring together effect, by 
mutual counsel and assistance, much 
more than a solitary being could do, 
and have therefore ‘‘ good reward for 
their conjoint labour.” The abhor- 
rence with which a lonely life was 
regarded among the Hebrews, and 
the high estimation in which friend- 
ship was held, gave rise to the follow- 
ing proverbs :— 871) 38 NDT AN, 
either friendship or death, 'Valmud, 
Tanith, 23; }) 853 DXi? OAT Na DI, 
aman without friends is like a left 
hand without the right, Mibchar 
Peninim (comp. Dufes, Rabbinifthe 
Blumentefe, p. 89). Ws, like the 
Latin quippe, qui, has frequently a 
causal meaning (comp. Gen. xxx. 
18, xxxiv. 27; Josh. iv. 7; Gesenius, 
Lex. s.v.) 

10. For if one fall, &e. To illus- 
trate the benefit accruing from social 
life, Coheleth adduces an example of 
two travelling together, one of whom 
happens to fall; and, because he 
has an associate, he has some one to 
help him up, of which the solitary 
being is deprived. So it is in the 


journey of life; union is strength; 


the misfortune of one is relieved by 
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fall, the other will lift up his fellow; but woe to the solitary 
11 one who falleth and hath no fellow to help him up. Moreover, 


if two sleep together they are warm; but a solitary one, how 


the opportune assistance of the other. 
The Chaldee, Ibn Ezra, Mendelssohn, 
&e., restrict the term fulling to drop- 
ping down ill; whilst Reynolds, 
Holden, Preston, Stuart, &c., extend 
it to all sorts of misfortunes arising 
from temporal, physical, or spiritual 
distress. But it is far more natural 
to take it in its literal sense, as 
referring to travelling. In the East, 
where travelling on foot is general, 
the bad state of the roads, and the 
long and slovenly dresses of the 
Orientals, often occasion falling ; 
hence the benefit of journeying in 
company. A similar passage, where 
the advantage of two going together 
is set forth, occurs. in the Iliad, 
XK. 224 — 226. 
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if two walk together one will always 
see better than the other what is advan- 
tageous ; but one alone, though he sees 
it ever so well, is more tardy in his 
resolution, and limited in his view. 
135) is used distributively, referring 
to either of the two (comp. Prov. 
XXviii. 1), and is well rendered by 
the Chaldee }72D 17 4 px, if one of 
them fall; the Vulg., st wnus ceciderit ; 
Luther, fallt ihrer einer; Coverdale, 
and the Bishops’ Bible. The Geneva 
Version, ‘‘if they fall,” which is 
adopted by the Authorised Version, 
does away with the help which this 
passage is designed to express, for if 
both the travellers fall, no helper is 
left. is, woe to him, stands for 
x (comp. Ewald, § 241), which in- 
deed is the reading of many MSS. 
The interjection °8, woe, only occurs 
once more (vide infra, x. 16), but 
is frequently used in post-Biblical 
Hebrew. The Chaldee reads it 1s) 
or x}, if, i.e. “if a solitary one 
fall, then there is not a second to 
raise him up;” but this reading, 


though it yields good sense, is not 
supported by MSS. 7Ws7 1s) stands 
for 7782 °s}, the pronoun 4%, for the 
sake of emphasis, precedes the noun 
which stands in apposition to it 
(comp. NT MHI WE DWT NIN Wy 9) 
iow, and whatsoever man called every 
living creature, that was tts name 
(Gen. ii. 19; Exod. ii. 6; Deut. 
xxxiv. 10; Gesen. § 121, b, Rem. 3; 
Ewald, § 309, ¢). 

11. Moreover, if two sleep together, 
&c. The instance here adduced has 
been suggested by the one in the 
foregoing verse, and sets forth another 
benefit which these fellow-travellers 
mutually derive from union. They 
not only support each other in their 
onward march in the heat of the 
day, but cheer and warm one another 
in their repose in the cold of the 
night. The heat of the day in 
Palestine renders individuals very 
susceptible to the cold in the night, 
which, in times bygone, was not so 
effectually excluded as with us. 
Oriental houses had no glass win- 
dows, and the lattices, made to admit 
the light in the day, let in the cold 
in the night, which was felt all the 
more severely by reason of the 
Easterns sleeping on a floor-mat, 
and their outer-garments being all the 
covering they usually had (comp. 
Exod. xxii. 26). Hence sleeping 
together was and still is very com- 
mon, and was regarded as such a 
comfortable thing that it is especially 
mentioned in the Mishna among tne 
things not to be indulged in, if one 
has vowed to derive no benefit from 
his neighbour (Nedarim, iv.4). This 
strikin ginjunction illustrates the pas- 
sage before us, without resorting to 
the explanation of the Chaldee, 
Rashi, Mendelssohn, &c., that it 
refers to husband and wife, which is 
against the tenor of the passage; or 
to the fanciful opinion of Harmer 
(Observations, i. p. 269), that it 
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And if an enemy overpower the solitary 


one, two surely will withstand him, and a threefold cord is 


refers to sleeping together for medi- 
cal purposes. 12%, to lie down, in 
order to sleep ; hence to sleep (comp. 
JOT ma Me mS 33204, where the 
Authorised Version has rightly ren- 
dered it, but Uriah slept at the door 
of the king’s house, 2 Sam. xi. 9; 
1 Kings xxi. 27; Prov. xxiii. 34), 
whilst it has weakened the force of 
the passage here, by translating it 
to lie, thus deviating from Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, and the 
Geneva Version, which translate it 
here, when two sleep together. The 
} in DM, which introduces the apo- 
dosis after OX, is better left un- 
translated, in accordance with the 
genius of the English language. 
on, the third person, with 1%, the 
pronoun, is used impersonally, which 
is often the case with neuter verbs 
(comp. 972, L am distressed, Ps. 
xxxi. 10; Try, J am happy, Job 
xxxii. 20; Gesen. § 137, 2; Ewald, 
§ 295, a). om is the future A of 
Doan, to be warm, with Tsere under 
the preformative, like v2, from 1, 
to be bitter (Isa. xxiv. 9; Gesen. 
§ 67, Rem. 3; Ewald, § 188, b). 
The interrogative, as frequently, is 
used for an emphatic denial (vide 
supra, i. 3). 

12 And if an enemy, &. A third 
instance, to illustrate the advantage 
of union, still suggested by these 
fellow-travellers. The nightly repose 
alluded to in the preceding verse is 
frequently disturbed in the Kast by 
marauders (Job i. 15, with Gen. xvi. 
12; Song of Songs iii. 8), who subsist 
on plunder and rapine, and are 
always on the alert for travellers. 
Now, if this lonely miser were as- 
saulted by such a robber, he would 
succumb, whereas two would success- 
fully resist the assailant. The same 
idea is strikingly set forth by Lok- 
man, in the beautiful fable about 
the lion and the two bulls— 


Un lion attaqua un jour deux taureaux ; 
mais ceux-ci se réunirent, et le frappant de 


leurs cornes, ils ’empéchérent de pénétrer 
entre eux deux; alors il aborda l’un d’eux 
et le trompa en lui promettant de ne plus 
rien entreprendre contre lui, quand bien 
méme il se séparerait de son compagnon. 
Sur cette promesse les deux taureaux s’étant 
séparés, le lion les mit en piéces l’un aprés 
lautre. 
Cette Fable signifie, 


que lorsque les habitans de deux villes se 
réunissent 4 un méme avis, leurs ennemis 
font contre elles de vains efforts; mais que, 
si la discorde les divise, elles périssent 
toutes deux.— FABLES DE LOKMAN, par 
Charles Schier. Fable I. 


The subject of action to 7m must be 
supplied from the act, as is fre- 
quently the case (compare TON 
oy723, will (the husbandman) plow 
with owen? Amos vi. 12; Ewald, 
§ 294, b). The suffix 1} in 57m isa 
contraction of 17.; by the dropping 
of the feeble 7 arose 4—u, and 
thence 6 (comp. ®1™, Hos. viii. 3; 
Ps. xxxv. 8, infra, vi. 10; Gesen. 
§ 58, 2; Ewald, § 249, b). That 
Tnn, the one, is not the subject, 
referring to the assailant, “ and if 
one prevail” (the Syriac, Chaldee, 
Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, the Geneva 
Version, the Authorised Version, 
Hodgson, &c.), but is the object, still 
describing the solitary miser, “ if an 
enemy overpower the solitary one” 
(the Septuagint, Symmachus, the 
Vulgate, Rashi, Luther, Coverdale, 
the Bishops’ Bible, De Wette, Knobel, 
Ewald, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Noyes, 
Heiligstedt, Stuart, &c.), is evident 
from verses 8-11; from the term 
4723, which can only refer to the sub- 
ject in 157™; and from the successful 
two, which are manifestly contrasted 
with the unsuccessful one. For the 
anticipation of the noun (7x7) by 
the pronoun (3 in 357m), see verse 10. 
tov, to stand, is used with 722 or °22, 
before, to express resistance, to with- 
stand (comp. Josh. x. 8; Ps. cxxx. 
35 CxiwiL. 17). 

And a threefold cord, &e. ‘This 
clause is added, to set forth still more 
strikingly the strength and the advan- 
tage of combined effort. The lonely 
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miser, who shrinks from having a 
single individual with him, for fear 
of having his advantages lessened, 
is shewn that the larger the number 
of associates the greater the benefit. 
The alliance of three is mentioned, 
because this number was regarded 
as representing unity and complete- 
ness. Hence the complete adoration 
of God, both by his angels in heaven 
and man on earth, consisted in the 
invocation of a threefold “ holy” on 
the part of the celestial beings (Is. 
vi. 3), and three annual visits to 
Jerusalem, and three daily prayers 
at home on the part of the terrestrial 
worshippers (Exod. xxiii. 14; Ps. 
lv.18; Dan. vi. 11). “792 is a later 
Hebrew form for 779, without the 
preposition (comp. Ewald, § 315, ¢). 

13. Happier u poor and wise youth, 
&e. <A fourth illustration, to shew 
the benefits accruing from sociable- 
ness, and the disadvantages arising 
from a solitary and selfish life. The 
full force of this comparison will be 
seen more easily if we bea: in mind the 
esteem in which old age and youth 
were respectively held in the East. 
Owing to a natural feeling, as well 
as to the advantages connected with 
it, old age has always heen held in 
reverence. In ancient days, when 
books were exceedingly scarce, and 
instruction and knowledge were ob- 
tained by oral communication, the 
aged, being the depositaries of the 
traditions of their fathers, having had 
intercourse with the wise men of pre- 
ceding generations, and possessing 
large experience of their own, were 
naturally looked upon as the guides 
and teachers of the people. ‘ With 
the aged,” we are told, ‘‘is wisdom, 
and in length of days understanding” 
(Job xii. 12; xv. 10). Hence God 
himself, when appearing to Moses in 
the bush, and commissioning him 
to deliver Israel from bondage, en- 
joined the deliverer to “ go and gather 
the aged of Israel,” and communieate 
with them first (Exod. iii. 16; comp. 
also ibid. xxiv. 1; Numb. xi. 16). 


[CHAP. IV. 


Happier a poor and wise youth than an 


The young, on the contrary, were 
taught to regard grey hairs as “a 
crown of glory,” to rise from their 
seats when an old man entered the 
room (Lev. xix. 32; Prov. xxiii. 22; 
Sirach ili. 13, vi. 35, viii.6), and to let 
him occupy the head of the table at 
meals (Baba-Bathra, 119; Qiner, 
Realworterbudh; Gaalfhiih, Urdaolo- 
gie der Hebraer, s.v., Ulter; Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible, s.v., age). 
Yet, notwithstanding all the privi- 
leges belonging to old age, a young 
man though poor, if wise and social, 
is to be esteemed more than the 
hoary aged though rich, if he be a 
lonely, foolish, and incorrigible miser. 
This idea is beautifully illustrated 
in a Midrashic legend. The coin 
which Abraham bequeathed to his 
posterity as a memorial, we are told, 
has engraven on one side a hoary 
aged male and female, and on the 
other a young man and woman, to 
teach us that, on the one side, man 
may be old in mind and young in 
body, and, on the other, that he may 
be young in mind and old in body 
(vide Tanshuma on Chayeh Sarah, 
p. 27; Hamburger, Geift der Hagada, 
s.v., Ulter); or, as the Book of Wis- 
dom has it, ‘‘ Honourable age is not 
that which standeth in length of 
time, nor that which is measured by 
number of years, but wisdom is the 
grey hair unto men, and an unspotted 
life is old age” (iv. 8,9). Much in- 
genious speculation has been ex- 
pended in the attempts to divine 
whom Coheleth meant by the old and 
and young kings. From the Chaldee, 
which merely refers to Abraham and 
Nimrod, Jeroboam and Rehoboam, 
and from the Midrash and Rashi, 
who simply adduce Joseph, David, 
and Zedekiah to illustrate the decla- 
ration before us, modern commen- 
tators have affirmed that Coheleth 
alludes to these parties. Others, 
again, have maintained, with equal 
assurance, that Amaziah and Joash 
(so Kaiser), or the high priest Onias 
and his nephew Joseph, who flou- 
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old and foolish king who does not as yet know to be 


14 admonished. 


For a prisoner may go from prison to a 


throne, whilst a king may become a beggar in his own 


rished 246 — 221,8 c. are meant (Hit- 
zig). But these expositors might, 
with equal propriety, endeavour to 
fix the name of the solitary miser de- 
picted in verse 8, or try to identify 
the two social individuals mentioned 
in verse 9. If it be admitted that the 
sacred writer exposes there an evil 
feature prevalent in his days, why 
not concede the same thing here? 
12, prop. Natus, one born, a child, a 
boy, and also a young man (comp. 
Gen. iv. 23, where it is in parallelism 
with x, man; Gen. xxxvii. 30, xlil. 
22, where Joseph, seventeen years 
old, is called 1%; and 1 Kings xii. 8, 
where even the friends of Rehoboam’s 
youth, who, according to xiv. 21, was 
forty-one years old, are called O72. 
Though the form }202 (from 720, to be 
bent down, to be low, poor) only occurs 
here and in ix. 15, 16, yet its siguifi- 
cation, poor, wretched, is firmly esta- 
blished by the use of other forms of 
this root in the Old Testament (comp. 
™2209, poverty, Deut. viii. 9 ; 730%, Isa. 


n Me 
x1. 20); by the meaning of 2040, 
to make poor, in Syriac, and other 
cognate languages, and by the ren- 
derings of the ancient versions and 
modern lexicographers. Desvoeux’s 
rendering of it by eaperienced, and 
Hodgson’'s by feeble, are therefore to 
be rejected. 422, king, is used tropi- 
cally for one possessing grandeur or 
riches, as is evident from its antithesis 
#222, poor, and from the contrast so 
minutely observed in the other terms, 
viz., }Rt, old man, and 12, young man, 
DI, wise man, and %3, fool. 

Who does not as yet know, &e. 
i.e., Who, though having attained to 
so advanced an age, has led such a 
selfish and solitary life that he did 
not gain a kind friend or companion 
to counsel or admonish him. 7, 
to know, i.e., to come to know, to 
learn, as in iil. 12. 1%, to shine, to 
have light ; Niphal, to be enlightened, 


to be instructed, or warned, to beware 
(comp. infra, xii. 12; Ezek. xxxiii. 
4,5). The Vulg., qui NEscIT PRz- 
VIDERE IN POSTERUM, is a Joose para- 
phrase. 

14. For a prisoner may go, &c. The 
assertion made in the preceding verse 
is now corroborated, by adverting to 
the fact that poverty and riches may 
change their owners. The history 
of all nations shews that some, who 
have been born in meanness and 
poverty, have, by wisdom and magna- 
nimity, raised themselves to honour 
and riches; whilst others, who have 
inherited kingdoms and renown, 
have, by their foolish and selfish 
conduct, been reduced to dishonour 
and poverty. 3, for, assigns a reason 
for the preference given to the poor 
but wise youth. The subject of x, 
the third person singular, must be 
supplied from the action or condition 
described, i.g., 8¥° VOX DMD m3 
722, @ prisoner may go from prison 
to reign (vide ver. 12). OOD stands 
for OPONT, dungeon (from Dx, to 
bind, to put in prison), as is indicated 
by the Quametz under the 7, the 
radical 8 in the feeble verbs ¥“5 is 
not unfrequently dropped (compare 
peat for Daw, 2 Chron. xxii. 5 
with 2 Kings viii. 28 ; M52 for Mbx0, 
Ezek. xx. 37; Gesenius and First, 
Lexicons, s.v. 8; Ewald, § 53, ec, 
§ 86, b); so the Sept., Sym., Syriac, 
Vulg., Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, 
Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Version, the Auth, 
Version, De Wette, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Gesenius, and most modern commen- 
tators. The derivation of it from 
wD, to turn aside, hence revolters, 
political rebels (Parkhurst, Holden), 
outcasts, menials (Ewald), fugitives 
(Hitzig, Stuart, &c.),~ are contrary 
to the punctuation. ‘The expression 
out of the dungeon, is used figuratively 
for low condition, abject circumstances. 

Whilst a king may become, &c. 
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miser, who shrinks from having a 
single individual with him, for fear 
of having his advantages lessened, 
is shewn that the larger the number 
of associates the greater the benefit. 
The alliance of three is mentioned, 
because this number was regarded 
as representing unity and complete- 
ness. Hence the complete adoration 
of God, both by his angels in heaven 
and man on earth, consisted in the 
invocation of a threefold “ holy” on 
the part of the celestial beings (Is. 
vi. 3), and three annual visits to 
Jerusalem, and three daily prayers 
at home on the part of the terrestrial 
worshippers (Exod. xxiii. 14; Ps. 
lv.18; Dan. vi.11). 7792 is a later 
Hebrew form for 77, without the 
preposition (comp. Ewald, § 315, ¢). 

13. Happier u poor and wise youth, 
&e. A fourth illustration, to shew 
the benefits accruing from sociable- 
ness, and the disadvantages arising 
from a solitary and selfish life. The 
full force of this comparison will be 
seen more easily if we bea: in mind the 
esteem in which old age and youth 
were respectively held in the East. 
Owing to a natural feeling, as well 
as to the advantages connected with 
it, old age has always been held in 
reverence. In ancient days, when 
books were exceedingly scarce, and 
instruction and knowledge were ob- 
tained by oral communication, the 
aged, being the depositaries of the 
traditions of their fathers, having had 
intercourse with the wise men of pre- 
ceding generations, and possessing 
large experience of their own, were 
naturally looked upon as the guides 
and teachers of the people. ‘ With 
the aged,” we are told, ‘‘is wisdom, 
and in length of days understanding” 
(Job xii. 12; xv. 10). Hence God 
himself, when appearing to Moses in 
the bush, and commissioning him 
to deliver Israel from bondage, en- 
joined the deliverer to “ go and gather 
the aged of Israel,” and communieate 
with them first (Exod. iii. 16; comp. 
also ibid. xxiv. 1; Numb. xi. 16). 
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Happier a poor and wise youth than an 


The young, on the contrary, were 
taught to regard grey hairs as “a 
crown of glory,” to rise from their 
seats when an old man entered the 
room (Lev. xix. 32; Prov. xxiii. 22; 
Sirach ii. 12, vi. 35, viii. 6), and to let 
him occupy the head of the table at 
meals (Baba-Bathra, 119; Qiner, 
Realworterbud; Gaalfhiis, Archaolo= 
gie der Hebraer, s.v., Ulter; Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible, s.v., age). 
Yet, notwithstanding all the privi- 
leges belonging to old age, a young 
man though poor, if wise and social, 
is to be esteemed more than the 
hoary aged though rich, if he be a 
lonely, foolish, and incorrigible miser. 
This idea is beautifully illustrated 
in a Midrashic legend. The coin 
which Abraham bequeathed to his 
posterity as a memorial, we are told, 
has engraven on one side a hoary 
aged male and female, and on the 
other a young man and woman, to 
teach us that, on the one side, man 
may be old in mind and young in 
body, and, on the other, that he may 
be young in mind and old in body 
(vide Tanshuma on Chayeh Sarah, 
p. 27; Damburger, Geift der Hagada, 
s.v., UWter); or, as the Book of Wis- 
dom has it, ‘‘ Honourable age is not 
that which standeth in length of 
time, nor that which is measured by 
number of years, but wisdom is the 
grey hair unto men, and an unspotted 
life is old age” (iv. 8,9). Much in- 
genious speculation has been ex- 
pended in the attempts to divine 
whom Coheleth meant by the old and 
and young kings. From the Chaldee, 
which merely refers to Abraham and 
Nimrod, Jeroboam and Rehoboam, 
and from the Midrash and Rashi, 
who simply adduce Joseph, David, 
and Zedekiah to illustrate the decla- 
ration before us, modern commen- 
tators have affirmed that Coheleth 
alludes to these parties. Others, 
again, have maintained, with equal 
assurance, that Amaziah and Joash 
(so Kaiser), or the bigh priest Onias 
and his nephew Joseph, who flou- 
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old and foolish king who does not as yet know to be 


14 admonished. 


For a prisoner may go from prison to a 


throne, whilst a king may become a beggar in his own 


rished 246 — 221, B c. are meant (Hit- 
zig). But these expositors might, 
with equal propriety, endeavour to 
fix the name of the solitary miser de- 
picted in verse 8, or try to identify 
the two social individuals mentioned 
in verse 9. If it be admitted that the 
sacred writer exposes there an evil 
feature prevalent in his days, why 
not concede the same thing here? 
72, prop. natus, one born, a child, a 
boy, and also a young man (comp. 
Gen. iv. 23, where it is in parallelism 
with ts, man; Gen. xxxvii. 30, xlii. 
22, where Joseph, seventeen years 
old, is called 127; and 1 Kings xii. 8, 
where even the friends of Rehoboam’s 
youth, who, according to xiv, 21, was 
forty-one years old, are called 01>. 
Though the form 720% (from 720, to be 
bent down, to be low, poor) only occurs 
here and in ix. 15, 16, yet its siguifi- 
cation, poor, wretched, is firmly esta- 
blished by the use of other forms of 
this root in the Old Testament (comp. 
12209, poverty, Deut. viii. 9 ; }30%, Isa. 


n ¥. 
x1. 20); by the meaning of <2%59, 
to make poor, in Syriac, and other 
cognate languages, and by the ren- 
derings of the ancient versions and 
modern lexicographers. Desvoeux’s 
rendering of it by experienced, and 
Hodgson's by feeble, are therefore to 
be rejected. 429, king, is used tropi- 
cally for one possessing grandeur or 
riches, as is evident from its antithesis 
#22, poor, and from the contrast so 
minutely observed in the other terms, 
viz., tt, old man, and 12, young man, 
DI, wise man, and 02, fool. 

Who does not as yet know, &e. 
i.e., Who, though having attained to 
so advanced an age, has led such a 
selfish and solitary life that he did 
not gain a kind friend or companion 
to counsel or admonish him. 2, 
to know, i.e., to come to know, to 
learn, as in iil. 12. 0, to shine, to 
have light ; Niphal, to be enlightened, 


to be instructed, or warned, to beware 
(comp. infra, xii. 12; Ezek. xxxiii. 
4,5). The Vulg., qui NEsCcIT PR&- 
VIDERE IN POSTERUM, is a Joose para- 
phrase. 

14. For a prisoner may go, &e. The 
assertion made in the preceding verse 
is now corroborated, by adverting to 
the fact that poverty and riches may 
change their owners. The history 
of all nations shews that some, who 
have been born in meanness and 
poverty, have, by wisdom and magna- 
nimity, raised themselves to honour 
and riches; whilst others, who have 
inherited kingdoms and _ renown, 
have, by their foolish and selfish 
conduct, been reduced to dishonour 
and poverty. °2, for, assigns a reason 
for the preference given to the poor 
but wise youth. ‘The subject of Xz, 
the third person singular, must be 
supplied from the action or condition 
described, i.g., 88? VOX DMD ma 
722, a prisoner may go from prison 
to reign (vide ver. 12). O00 stands 
for OPONT, dungeon (from dx, to 
bind, to put in prison), as is indicated 
by the Quametz under the 4, the 
radical 8 in the feeble verbs 8“5 is 
not unfrequently dropped (compare 
pat for DWH, 2 Chron. xxii. 5 
with 2 Kings viii. 28 ; M52 for Mx», 
Ezek. xx. 387; Gesenius and Fiirst, 
Lexicons, s.v. 8; Ewald, § 58, oe, 
§ 86, b); so the Sept., Sym., Syriac, 
Vulg., Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, 
Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Version, the Auth. 
Version, De Wette, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Gesenius, and most modern commen- 
tators. The derivation of it from 
wD, to turn aside, hence revolters, 
political rebels (Parkhurst, Holden), 
outcasts, menials (Ewald), fugitives 
(Hitzig, Stuart, &c.),~ are contrary 
to the punctuation. ‘lhe expression 
out of the dungeon, is used figuratively 
for low condition, abject circumstances. 

Whilst a king may become, &c. 
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As the first clause of this verse 
began with the causative °3, to assign 
a reason for the superiority ascribed 
to the poor but wise youth in the 
first part of the foregoing verse, so 
this second clause also begins with 
the causative *2, to assign a reason 
for the inferiority ascribed to the 
rich but foolish king in the second 
part of the preceding verse. 123, to 
be born, like yivyna: in Greek, also 
denotes to be made, to become, and is 
well explained by the Chaldee T22nx, 
Rashi 81117 pwn Mw, 13, Herzteld 
and Philippson. Here, again, the 
subject of the verb is to be supplied 
from the tenor of the passage, 7. q., 
B22 FI imy02 D3, in his very king- 
dom a king may become a beggar. 
Simple and obvious as the sense of 
this clause appears, yet interpreters 
greatly differ in their explanation of 
it. Thus the Chaldee (272 FAX ONS 
NOOYI NPD TVD) PIYNY DTN NIP, 
for even in the days of Abraham's 
reign Nimrod became poor in theworld) 
still refers 1713722 to the young man, 
and takes 731) as the only partin this 
verse belonging to the foolish king, 
i.e., “for during his reign (7. e., the 
young man’s) he (i.e., the old king) 
became poor.” Rashi refers it entirely 
to the youth (2720 JET NIT INIA 03° 
nm) ONIN OR yxy popor mMw7 
ow), z.e., ‘* for he was worthy to go 
from the prison to reign, since even 
in his own kingdom he made himself 
poor.” Ibn Ezra, again, who is fol- 
lowed by Mendelssohn and Preston, 
maintains that it is explanatory of the 
preceding part of this verse, T2NN OX PR 
Nd PD NIT PIT DI °D JHA) 179 DITA NY 
ON JOIN Ny’ OV poy) wi, wonder not 
at the origin of this wise youth, since 
this old man, who is king, was also 
born poor, according to the passage, 
“naked came I out from my mother’s 
womb” (Job i. 21); whilst Rash- 
bam refers the first part of this verse 
to the old and foolish king, who, like 
the poor and wise young man, came 
out poor from his mother’s womb 
(DON 73), end the clause before us 
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I see all the living who walk under the sun, 


to his son born during his reign, who 
is as poor and as foolish as himself. 
Desvoeux renders it, “ and because 
he was born poor in the kingdom 
that became his ;” Hodgson, Knobel, 
De Wette, Heiligstedt, &c., “yet in 
his own kingdom was he born poor ;” 
Vaihinger, ‘‘ yea even in his own 
kingdom he was born poor.” But all 
these renderings violate the relation- 
ship of the two causal particles at the 
beginning of the two clauses of this 
verse, and destroy their connection 
with the two characters referred to 
in the foregoing verse. The exposi- 
tion we defend is substantially the 
same as that of Symmachus, the Vul- 
gate, Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Version, the Auth. 
Version, Reynolds, Hengstenberg, &e. 

15. I see all the living, &c. Here, 
again, Coheleth transports himself 
into the midst of the scene which he 
depicts, in order to render the illus- 
tration more vivid and striking. So 
great is the popularity of this social 
and wise young man, that, notwith- 
standing his humble origin, Coheleth 
can see all the people desert the 
standard of the old and foolish king, 
in spite of his high birth, and flock 
to this upstart. Luther, Coverdale, 
the Bishops’ Bible, Desvoeux, &c., 
connect 025727 with 7 DY, 7. ¢., 
walking with the young man; but 
this is against the accents, and 
against the article before 0250, 
which clearly shews that it is in 
apposition to O77, and that Da 
wow non is the same as WWI) in 
vii. LL; grammatically, therefore, the 
predicate can only begin with Dy, 
before which the substantive verb, as 
usual, is omitted (so the Sept., Vulg., 
the Syriac, the Chaldee, the Geneva 
Version, the Authorised Version, and 
most modern commentators). Why 
Holden says that ‘the authorised 
translation is inadmissible,” I cannot 
divine ; since, in English as in 
Hebrew, the verb substantive is 
frequently omitted. oY, with the 
substantive verb implied or ex- 
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16 with the sociable youth who standeth up in his place; there 
is no end to all the people, to all over whom he ruleth. 


pressed, is used for being on the side 
of one, or belonging to his party, to 
succour, to help him (comp. 2? Ox, 
God is with thee, i.e., to help thee, 
Gen. xxi. 22; savin, I shall be 


with thee, ibid. xxvi. 3; and Eivas 
pera tives, Matt. xii. 30). Ewald 


and Heiligstedt take OY as denoting 
comparison, and translate the verse, 
Doh, ich fah all die Lebenden, fo unter 
der Sonne wandeln, in Vergleid mit 
dem Siingling, dent Zweiten, der ftatt 
feiner berrfthen follte, which they ex- 
plain, auc) dieB Gli tft naber 
betrachtet nicht eben gu beneiden, fobald 
man ihn nur mitten im Strom der 
Weltgefhidte denft (Ov wie ii. 16; 
vii. 11) two fein Andenfen bald erls- 
fchen wird, yet even this fortune (of 
this young man who has thus raised 
himself to the throne) will not be 
envied if we examine it more closely, 
and bear in mind that he is in the 
stream of the world’s history (2%), 
where his memory will soon be extin- 
guished. But this explanation in- 
volves a most unnatural ellipsis; 
besides, as Elster rightly remarks, 
had this been the meaning of the 
sacred writer, he would not have 
said, “ I saw all the living in com- 
parison with this youth,” but “I 
considered this youth in comparison 
with all the living.” Still more 
strange is Hodgson’s rendering, “ I 
contemplate all the armies which, 
with the heir, are in motion under 
the sun.” The article in 177 shews 
that it refers to the young man spoken 
of in ver. 13. That °2%7 denotes here 
one who forms a second, t.e., one 
endowed with the feelings and happy 
knack of associating himself with 
people, the sociable, is evident from 
verses 8 and 10, where it is used in 
contrast with 1x, the solitary being. 
The common rendering of °2% by 
second, i.e., the man who follows the 
old one, regarding it as an “ expli- 
cative,” so far from explaining, only 
obscures, the text, which would be 


far more intelligible if this so-called 
explicative were omitted. 22, to 
stand up, in the sense of ascending 
the throne, only occurs in later He- 
brew (comp. Dan. viii. 23, xi. 2, 3. 
20). ‘The pronoun in Yann refers to 
the old and foolish king, whom this 
upstart succeeds. 

16. There is no end, &c. <A further 
description of the great popularity 
of this wise youth: the people that 
gather around him, and whose sove- 
reign he becomes, are innumerable. 
The phrase, ? ¥2 PX, there is no end to 
anything, is of such frequent occur- 
rence, and the ? before the object so 
clearly points out the thing described, 
that we are utterly astonished how 
Tremellius, De Dieu, Patrick, Rey- 
nolds, Henry, &c., could insert the 
word “ fickleness” before people, as 
the object designed by the sacred 
writer, especially as OP7"2) y7Px, 
there is no end to all the people, is so 
manifestly intended to correspond to 
Dem 93, all the living, in the preced- 
ing verse. It is equally surprising 
that Mendelssobn should explain it, 
“there is no end, in the opinion of 
all the people, to all that they have 
in their own time,” which is followed 
by Preston, taking the ) in oy7525 
as denoting according to, in the 
opinion of, and O25) to mean in 
their own time, and regarding the 
whole clause as describing the dis- 
satisfaction and impatience of the 
people with what they have in their 
own time, and constantly wishing 
for new changes, as this would 
require 9 DYa 2 ‘py2. Besides, the 
second 92) before M7 7x, as the 9 
shews, is still depending upon 77x, 
and must therefore be taken in the 
same sense as the first, which is also 
against the artificial renderings of 
Herzfeld, fein Ende nabm allem Volfe 
ein Seder, der ibnen gegenwartig war, 
and Philippson, fein Ende war des 
Volfes, das friiher war, auf Sedes Seite. 
The pronoun Wx, as often, merely 
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yv.1 who obey know not to do evil. Do not hasten on thy 
mouth, and do not urge thy heart to utter words before God, 
for God is in heaven and thou art upon earth, therefore let 


a2) Asto\ oaks 1s ups, 


Sor they know not to do or distinguish 
good ; but as 9] THY is a well-known 
phrase, which uniformly denotes doing 
or practising evil, this Hagadic inter- 
pretation must be rejected. To escape 
this, the Vulg. and St. Jerome, who 
are followed by Luther, Coverdale, 
the Geneva Bible, the Authorised 
Version, Hodgson, Desvoeux, De 
Wette, &e., render it for they know not 
that they do evil, or when they do this 
evil, or what evil they do, which is 
interpreted, “ for they make no con- 
science of or do not concern them- 
selves about doing evil, or they under- 
stand not when they do it;” but this 
interpretation is quite asunwarranted 
as the former, inasmuch as >? by 
itself never signifies to concern one- 
self, to enquire; and as the infinit. 
my? cannot grammatically be trans- 
lated that, or what they do. Still 
more untenable are the explanations 
of Rashi sy) TMH NITw p3n YI PR, 
the fool knows not that he does hinself 
injury, Rashbam, DD) DY ore ~Tw 
DN DF 7D OM, DW Dwy nwy) oF 
mi nywyr), for these fools know not how 
to do good works, therefore they do 
evil, and of those mentioned by Ibn 
Ezra (P2092 DV wry!’ ONIN DW), they 
know not to do His will, or pleasure, 
who are followed by Pagninus, Mer- 
cer, &c., taking 21 as synonymous 
with Y. (Ps. cxxxix. 2. 17). Ibn 
Ezra, indeed, eludes all these diffi- 
culties, by supplying 7, 7.e., DPX 2 
PY] niwP? 71 OPT, which is followed by 
the Bishops’ Bible, for they know 
nought but to do evil; but an omission 
or ellipsis of the most important word 
in the clause, which transforms good 
into evil, cannot be imagined. Neither 
can the forced renderings, 3u nidte 
werden die, Die nur Frevel gu iiben 
wiffen, destroyed shall they bewho know 
nought but to do evil (Kaiser, Schmidt, 


Nachtigal) ; denn fie verftehen nicht 
traurig 3u fein, for they know not how 
to be sad (Hitzig and Stuart), be re- 
conciled with the usus loquendi or the 
context. The easiest solution, there- 
fore, is the one suggested by Herzfeld 
and Philippson, who refer DYTY Dx, 
they know not, to the subject implied 
in YO), to obey, i.e., those that obey 
commit no sin, as the subject of the 
action is frequently supplied from 
the act (see verses 12 and 14). 

1. Do not hasten, &. From the 
caution given how to appear before 
God, Coheleth passes to the mode in 
which our requests should be made 
known to him. Two things are to 
be observed in offering up our 
prayers. We are, in the first place, 
not to hurry on our mouth to speak 
as much and as fast as it can; and 
secondly, we are not to allow our 
heart to produce its thoughts precipi- 
tately; we are to exercise reverence 
and godly fear in the manner, and 
forethought and discretion in the 
matter of our supplications; both 
our words and our thoughts are to be 
simple and few atatime, If those 
who appear before earthly potentates 
arrange their thoughts and words in 
an intelligent manner and in small 
compass, how much more ought we to 
do it, as we ought to remember the 
infinite distance between the Majesty 
who is enthroned in heaven, and his 
subjects upon earth. Fewness of 
words, in the presence of our supe- 
riors, indicates a due reverence for 
their elevated position, and a modest 
acknowledgment of our inferiority. 
Hence the advice of Sirach, ‘“ If thou 
be among great men, make not thy- 
self equal with them, and when aged 
men are in a place, use not many 
words” (xxxii. 9), ‘use not much 
speech in the assembly of elders, and 
multiply not words in thy prayer” 
(vii. 14), and the injunction in the 
Talmud, por ow Sw wat yr od) 
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2 thy words be few; moreover, dreaming cometh through the 
multitude of things, and foolish talk through the multitude 


mp7 1255, the words of a man should 
always be few in the presence of God 
(Berachoth, 61, a), based upon this 
verse, which our Saviour also urged 
his disciples to observe (Matt. vi. 7). 
Sx, like the Greek “4, is hortatory, 
and is best translated do not, whilst 
85, like the Greek oi, odx, expresses a 
direct and absolute negative (Gesen. 
§ 127, 8, ¢; Ewald, § 320, a). 73, 
intransitive in Kal, to be afraid, to 
flee in trepidation, to be in haste, is 
causative in Piel (comp. Ps. ii. 5, 
Ixxxiii#6; Job xxii. 10); the prepo- 
sitions >» here, and 3 in vii?%, with 
which it is construed, express the 
weight and constraint included in the 
idea of driving or hasting one onwards 
(compare Ewald, § 217, i); 72n>S 
PY therefore means, do not cause 
thy mouth to hurry or run, referring 
to the rapid utterance of a multitude 
of words, whilst 2x +727), and do 
not urge on thy heart, velers to speak- 
ing quickly and precipitately. ‘The 
Vulgate, ne temere quid loquaris, 
Luther, fet nicht fenell mit detnem 
Munde, which is followed by Cover- 
dale (be not hasty with thy mouth), 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, and many 
modern commentators, is contrary to 
the causative signification of 73. 
ov 259, before God, is a well- 
known formula, describing the place 
where God is present, his sanctuary 
(Exod. xvi. 9, xviii. 12; Deut. xiv. 
26, xv. 20), hence the phrase 872 
mm ETS, to appear before the 
Eternal, which describes those who 
go up to the sanctuary (Exod. xxiii. 
15; Ps. xlii. 3; Isa. i. 12; Ewald, 
§ 217, 1). The plural De only 
occurs once more in Ps. cix. 8, 
para ror, let his days be few ; 
generally the singular is used (comp. 
Dyy urn, few and evil, Gen. xviii. 9; 
Jerem. xlii. 2; Neh. ii. 12; Ewald, 
§ 296, d). 

2. Moreover, dreaming ,&c. Another 
reason to enforce the caution given 


in the preceding verse. Not only 
does the reverence due to an ordinary 
sovereign require of us to be simple 
and brief in our thoughts and words, 
when we address the King of Kings, 
but the evil resulting from engaging 
in too many things, or speaking too 
much on any occasion, forbids us to 
pursue such a line of conduct in the 
presence of the Majesty of heaven. 
For surely, if engaging the mind in 
a variety of things brings it into a 
dreamy and confused state, and if 
indulging the tongue in voluble talk 
engenders folly, frothy and wordy 
addresses to God must be an evil. 
As”) gives an additional reason, it 
must be rendered moreover. di 
denotes the series of thoughts occu- 
pying the mind of a sleeping person, 
as well as the idle thoughts entertained 
in a wakeful state, hence extrava- 
gances, incoherent coneeits, follies, 
which arise from allowing the facul- 
ties to dwell upon a multitude of 
things at a time (vide ver. 6); and 
the 3 in 273, following a verb of 
coming, may either denote coming 
with something or through it. <Ac- 
cordingly, P27 32 OY Na may 
either be translated, moreover, a 
dream cometh with a multitude of 
things, i.e. it brings with it, is 
attended with, or makes its appear- 
ance under a confused multitude of 
objects; and O27 33a POD ip, the 
voice of the fool cometh with a multi- 
tude of words, i.e., comes out in an 
incoherent quantity of words (the 
Chaldee, [bn Ezra, Mendelssohn, 
Gesenius, Noyes, Preston, &c.); or, 
dreaming cometh through a multitude 
of things, the voice of a fool through 
a multitude of words, so the Vulg., 
Rashbam, Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, and many 
modern commentators, which we 
prefer, as it is more in accordance 
with the scope of the passage. ‘These 
two parts of the verse are taken by 
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When thou vowest a vow to God, hesitate not to 


pay it, for fools have no fixed will; pay that which thou hast 


the Chaldee, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, 
Reynolds, Mendelssohn, Hodgson, 
Holden, Knobel, De Wette, Noyes, 
Hitzig, Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg, &c., as including a 
comparison, t.é., “just as is the case 
with the one, so it is (1) with the 
other.” But this has arisen from 
ignoring the fact that two distinct 
objects are mentioned in the preced- 
ing verse, i.¢., the multiplication of 
words as well as of things, the one 
connected with (78) the mouth, and 
the other with (22) the heart, and that 
the two clauses in this verse refer to 
those two objeets respectively. Be- 
sides, our explanation not only leaves 
to the } its natural meaning, but 
solves the otherwise inexplicable 
sixth verse. For }2¥, see i. 13; 
Symmachus (amoChonrat Bverpog Ded AROS 
dvouiag) mistook it for PY. 17, voice, 
by métonymy here and ver. 5, speech, 
prattling. 03, prop. a noun, is also 
used as an adjective (comp. 70) Wx, 
a foolish man, Prov. xiv. 7). 

3. When thou vowest, &e. Having 
spoken of the requisite state of mind 
when going to the Temple, and of the 
reverence and godly fear to be exer- 
cised in it, Coheleth now speaks of the 
conduct of worshippers when owt of 
it. In the Temple, standing before 
the Lord, and stimulated by the 
conviction that a self-imposed sacri- 
fice has a special merit in the sight 
of God, vows were frequently made to 
do or not to do certain things, which 
the worshipper sometimes refused 
to perform, after leaving the scene 
of religious excitement, as the sacri- 
fice appeared too great upon calm 
reflection. Such voluntary promises 
to God obtained at a very early 
period of religious life. Jacob, we 
are told, made a solemn vow to 
devote himself to God, if the Lord 
would bring him home safely (Gen. 
XXVlii. 20). These self-imposed 
vows consist of two kinds — I. Posr- 
TIVE (W777 712), wherein things are 


consecrated for religious purposes. 
1. Men, who are to be redeemed 
according to certain prices fixed for 
different ages and sexes; a boy from 
a month to five years, at five shekels, 
a girl at three shekels; a boy, from 
five totwenty years, at twenty shekels, 
and agirl at ten; a man, from twenty 
to sixty, at fifty shekels, and a wo- 
man at thirty shekels; a man above 
sixty, fifteen shekels, and a woman 
ten: if the person is poor, the value 
is proportionately lessened (Levit. 
Xxvii. 3-8). 2. Animals, which 
could only be redeemed when the 
animal vowed was unclean, and hence 
was unfit for sacrifice (¢bid. 9 ~ 13) ; 
and 8. Houses or fields, which had 
also to be valued by the priest, and 
could be redeemed. II. NeGarive 
(A281), wherein one promised to 
abstain from enjoying or doing a 
certain thing, which was solemnly 
binding upon all, except a daughter, 
when still under the roof of her 
father, and a wife, whose vow the 
father or husband could disannul 
the day it was made, but not later. 
Though the Bible nowhere regards 
vows as duties, but, on the contrary, 
distinctly declares that he who makes 
no vows has not neglected any duty 
(Deut. xxiii. 23), yet it demands 
that what has thus been voluntarily 
promised should be strictly per- 
formed (Deut. xxiii. 22-24). Ws2 


worship, different to that described 
in verses 1 and 2, is here intended. 
For the construction 172 794, see i. 3. 

For fools have no fixed will, i.e., 
it is only fools who waver in their 
determination, and do not know 
their own will. The Chaldee (m 
mwana YT NDI), the Vulg. (displicet 
enim et infidelis et stulta promissio), 
Rashi (PX) DIN OYWIT 737 PHT pr 
onwa), aud Rashbam, who are 
followed by Luther, Coverdale, the 
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4 vowed, Better that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou 
5 shouldest vow and not pay. Do not suffer thy mouth to 


Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, and most 
modern commentators, take JST as 
the predicate of God. But had this 
been the sense of the passage, the 
words supplied by Rashi would un- 
doubtedly have been in the text, or 
we should at least have had i257 
instead of yt. In addition to this 
grammatical difficulty, it is to be 
urged that the statement, God has 
no pleasure in fools, is too trivial, 
and tamely anticipates the forcible 
declaration upon this subject in 
verse 5, its appropriate place. The 
Sept. (Gr: otx Err Sana év appoou), 
St. Jerome (quia non est voluntas in 
insipientibus), Ibn Ezra (jo 77 xy 
DI Fer px 2 O02), Desvoeux, Men- 
delssohn, Herzfeld, Preston, Philipp- 
son, &c., have therefore rightly taken 
oD2 as the subject to yar. 

4, Better that thou, &e. Since 
vows are not enjoined in the Word 
of God, and he who makes none is 
guilty of no dereliction of duty ; 
and since, once made, vows are as 
binding as oaths, it is the height of 
delusion to suppose that God would 
be pleased with a mere promise for 
which he did not ask, when the 
non fulfilment of it involves a viola- 
tion of his law. Better, far better, 
not to vow at all, than to vow and 
not to pay. For the injunction here, 
see Deut. xxiii. 21-23. The Talmud 
also cautions against rash vows, and 
tries to prevent their frequent occur- 
rence, by minutely interpreting the 
law respecting them (Numb. vi.), 
and by rigidly enforcing their pay- 
ment (comp. Tr. Nazir). Hence it 
is related of Simon the Just (ibid. 
iv. 6), that because vows are often 
made rashly and afterwards regretted, 
and the sacrifice is not given with a 
willing and pure heart, he said, “I 
have never in my life eaten of the 
sin-offering brought by a Nazir who 
became defiled, except of one brought 
by a very handsome youth, with 


richly-curled hair, who came from 
the South. ‘Myson,’ said [ to him, 
‘what led thee to determine to 
destroy such beautiful hair?’ ‘I 
tended my father’s flock,’ quoth he, 
‘and as I went to draw water I saw 
my reflection in it, and forthwith 
the evil spirit (vanity) laid hold of 
me and wanted to ruin me; I ex- 
claimed, Miserable being! why be 
proud of a property which does not 
belong to thee? thou wilt soon 
become the portion, of maggots and 
worms! By the Temple, I will cut it 
off as a sacrifice to God! I stood 
up and kissed the youth’s head, and 
said, ‘ May many in Israel be like 
thee; thou hast indeed done accord- 
ing to the words of the law, and 
made the vow for God.” Would 
that there were many among those 
that profess to follow a higher stan- 
dard of morality, who, if their right 
eye offended them, or their right 
arm, would be as ready to pluck it 
out or cut it off, and cast it from 
them! For the use of 7s instead 
of *2, compare 2 Sam. xii. 6, with 
ver. 10, where x 379 and °> 322 are 
interchanged (Furst, Lex, s.v., Wx, 5; 
Ewald, § 336, a). 

5. Do not suffer thy mouth, &e. 
From the positive, Coheleth pro- 
ceeds to the negative vows. If an in- 
dividual has once made a vow to 
abstain from eating certain food, or 
from indulging in certain pleasures, 
he is not to allow his mouth, by par- 
taking of these abjured things, to 
cause his flesh to sin in gratifying 


y 
its desires. }D3, to give, like QO 
in Syriac, eu: in Greek, and dare 
in Latin, also denotes to permit, to 
allow, to suffer, and is construed with 
the accus. of the object and the infin. 
c. ? (comp. °F Nom? mn 89, I suffered 
not my mouth to sin, Job xxxi. 30; 
Gen. xx. 6; Judges i. 34). x07, the 
Hiphil of 824, to sin, is to cause to 
sin, and is rightly rendered so by the 
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cause thy flesh to sin, and do not say before the angel that it 


Sept., Vulg., and most modern com- 
mentators; it stands for 2n7?; the 
characteristic 7 of the Hiphil, though 
generally retained before prepositions 
in the infinit., is sometimes dropped 
by contraction (compare 0nm2 for 
oni, Exod. xiii. 21; 27192 for PNT), 
1 Sam. ii. 83; MIN for nxt, supra, 
iii. 18; Gesen. § 53, 3. 7; Ewald, 
244, b) Wa, flesh, like cap$ in the 
New Testament, denotes the seat of 
carnal appetites and lusts (comp. Gen. 
vi. 3; Ps. Ixxvili. 39, and the ap- 
proximation to this sense, supra, 
ii.3). The renderjug of Fry Non? 
by to bring punishment upon thy body 
(qFW2 YY OPTI PI ows), Chaldee, Lbn 
Ezra, Mendelssohn, Hitzig, Stuart), 
or thy progeny (721 2 prt TPH, 
Rashi), or to cause thy jlesh to be 
accused of sin (Gesenius, and First, 
Lexicons, s.v., 827) are unwarranted 
departures from the signification of 
this Hiphil. 

And do not say, &e. If the mouth 
has been indulged, and the vow vio- 
lated, the sin of prevarication is not 
to be added to it, by declaring, in the 
presence of the angel presiding over 
the altar, that it was (7220 172) a mis- 
taken vow ; erroneous vows (132 372) 
being one of the four kinds of vows 
which were not obligatory (compare 
Nedarim iii.). The God of all the 
inhabitants of the earth, is also the 
Lord of the angelic hosts who people 
the heavens (DUT Nay, 1 Kings xxii. 
19; 2 Chron. xviii. 18; Ps. ciii. 21, 
exlviii. 2), and who, like the abodes 
which they occupy, nave been created 
by the Divine fiat (Ps. xxxiii. 6; 
Chagiga, 14). Like their Creator, 
who is a spirit (sv3tue, John iv. 24), 
the angels are spiritual beings (vev- 
pare, Acts vill. 26, with 29.39; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12. 32; Heb.i 14; Rev. v. 6), 
and hence are immortal (Luke xx. 
36); their number is exceedingly 
great, “thousands of thousands,” 
“ten thousand times ten thousand,” 
and “ myriads,” occupy the plains of 
heaven (Deut. xxxiii. 2; 2 Kings vi. 
16,17; Ps. Ixviii. 17; Dan. vii. 10; 


Matt. xxvi. 53; Luke ii. 13; Heb. 
Xil, 22); dude Was Reveswe lle ix: 
16), they are always ready to do 
the will of their Lord (mw >2x5n, 
Ps: cit. 3205 Qt: sJiobanteltmrebs 
i. 14), who manifests his power, his 
acts of merey, and his judgments 
upon this earth, through their 
agency, thus forming a connecting 
link between heaven and earth, by 
their perpetual ascending and de- 
scending the ladder which Jacob saw. 

The angels occupy different ranks 
and offices in the various depart- 
ments of God’s government. Seven 
of them, as the highest functionaries 
(DO, princes or archangels) of the 
innumerable company, surround the 
throne of God, and form the cabinet 
(Ezek. ix. 2; Tobit xii. 15; Rev. 
1. AL ve Woh eNS GST, wae 
1, Micuart, the prime minister 
Qi Ww, Dan. xii. 1; Rev. xii. 7. 9), 
the high priest of heaven, the guar- 
dian and protector of the Jewish 
nation (Dan. x. 13), called by the 
Jews x17 pon (Targum, Song of 
Songs viii. 9), and is regarded by 
Targum Jonathan as the angel who 
wrestled with Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 25); 
he attends to the welfare of the 
Jews (Zech. i. 8-14), rebukes Satan 
for his malignant intentions towards 
Joshua, the high priest (bid. iii. 1, 2). 
As the protector of the Jews, Michael 
contested with the Prince of Persia 
for their liberty (Dan. x. 13. 20); 
secured the body of Moses, the chief 
of the nation, from the grasp of 
Satan (Jude 9) (a passage which 
has been greatly misunderstood 
by Christian commentators, not 
knowing that this is recorded in 
Jewish writings; compare Midrash 
Petirath Moshe, p, 115, ed. Jellinek) ; 
and at the head of his angels also 
contends with the dragon and his 
angels, who are in pursuit after the 
child Jesus, ‘‘who is caught up to 
heaven” (Rev. xii. 7). 2. RapHaEt, 
who presides over the sanitary affairs 
(Tobit iii. 17, xii. 15; Enoch xl. 8). 
‘When God would cure any sick 


see 
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was error: why should God be angry on account of thy idle 


person,” says St. Jerome, “ he sends 
the archangel Raphael, one of the 
seven spirits before his throne, to 
accomplish the cure” (Dan. viii. 
comp. Arnald’s Com. on Tobit, iii. 17), 
and there can be but little doubt 
that this is the angel who went 
down at certain seasons to move 
the waters of the pool (John v. 4), to 
cure theimpotent people. 3.GaBrRIEL, 
the messenger, to announce or effect 
deliverance. He therefore appears 
to Daniel, to explain to him the 
vision of deliverance (Dan. viii. 16), 
and to reveal to him the remarkable 
prediction about the coming Deli- 
verer (ibid. ix. 21); it is Gabriel who 
also appears te the praying Zacharias, 
announcing himself as a presence- 
angel, and predicting the birth of 
the Deliverer’s forerunner (Luke i. 
11-20), and it is he who six months 
later comes to the Virgin Mary, to 
tell her of the birth of the Deliverer 
himself (ibid. i. 26-35). 4. Untez, 
mentioned in 2 Esd. iv. 1, v. 20; 
Broch- xix. 1, xx. 2; Targum 
Jonathan, Deut. xxiv. 6; Bemidbar 
Rabba, c. 2; Pirke R. Eliezer, ec. 4. 
In the two places last mentioned, 
these four archangels are described 
as surrounding the throne of the 
Divine Majesty — Michael at the 
right, Uriel at the left, Gabriel 
before, and Raphael behind; Pirke 
R. Eliezer places Gabriel at the left 
and Uriel in the front; whilst the 
Book of Enoch (xl. 8, 9) gives 
5. PHANTEL, instead of Uriel, as one 
of the four archangels who, with 
6. RacgurL, and 7. SARAKIEL, men- 
tioned in xx. 4. 6, constitute the 
seven archangels. 

Next to the cabinet comes the privy- 
council (OwWi7pA TD, Ps. Ixxxix. 6-8; 
1 Kings xxii. 19; Dan. iv. 14, vii. 10), 
composed of four-and-twenty crowned 
elders (Rev. iv. 4, &c., vii. 13, &c., vili. 
3, &c., and comp. v. 8), who surround 
the throne of God (Rev. xi. 16; Isa. 
xxiv. 23), before whom Christ will con- 
fess those whoconfessed him, anddeny 
those who denied him (Luke xii. 8, 9). 


Then comes the council, consisting 
of the seventy angel-princes, the pro- 
vincial governors presiding over the 
affairs of the seventy nations into 
which the human family is divided. 
Hence Targum Jerashalmi, and Tar- 
gum Jonathan ben Uziel’s paraphrase 


on Gen. xi. 7, 8, 2870 pee? » » TON 
rep yaa my) nel pS 8 11) por 
ito nla oar ODN prow N77 PAW? 


prs way) NMP wy yA NID DNDN) 
wy pyar 537 "2 sDNdD, ‘the Lord 
said to the sev enty presence-angels, 
Come, now, and let us go down, and 
there let us confound their- language, 
so that one may not understand the 
language of the other. And the Lord 
manifested himself against that city, 
and with him were the seventy angels, 
according «to the seventy nations (see 
also Rashi and Ibn Ezra on this 
passage). Hence the Septuagint’s 
translation of Deut. xxxii. 8, é7e 
Dieet prev o drbiorog ta EOvn . . . . EoTncey 
Spa EOvav nar’ dpOpecv dyyéray Oecd, when 
the Most High divided the nations . . . 
he set the boundaries of the nations 
according to the number of the angels, 
explaining this passage by Gen. xi. 
SoalsoTargum Jonathan, 7972 N03 
APNG NA MAT 4299 pH? 7 winny? nop 
NT a “sm2557 xT wd ad pI) pine 
0 aN pene oO Dy Roy's NDT NIT 
wo SED OTM) Tey nT pony 
prpw we DIIDI NN OA DPS NID 
D3? INIT ST NMED), w hen the 
Most High caused the world to be in- 
herited by the nations who proceeded 
From the sons of Noah, when he dis- 
tributed writing and language to the 
children of men at the dispersion, at 
that time the Most High descended 
with the seventy angel-princes of the 
nations, who appeared with him to see 
the city ; and at that time he fixed the 
boundaries of the nations, according 
to the seventy souls of Israel that went 
down into Egypt (see also Rashi and 
Ibn Ezra in loco); and hence Sirach, 
alluding to this passage, says, ‘‘ For 
in the division of the nations of the 
whole earth, he set a presiding angel 
over every people, but Israel is the 
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Lord’s portion,” xvii. 17 (comp. also 
Tobit v.6; Targum on the Song of 
Songs, i. 2; [bn Ezra and Gesen. on 
Isa. xxiv. 2). We therefore find that 
when Joshua advanced on Jericho, 
and saw the defending angel, he im- 
mediately exclaimed, “ Art thou ours, 
or our adversary’s?” (v. 13), and the 
angel replied that he came as the 
Prince of the Eternal’s host; it was 
Michael, the defender of the Jews, and 
not the guardian angel of the adver- 
sary (comp. Rashi and Kimchi, in 
loco). Hence we also find Michael, 
the prince and guardian angel of the 
Jews, come to support Daniel against 
the guardian angel of Persia, who is 
to be overthrown by the guardian 
angel of Greece (comp. Dan. x. 13. 21; 
and St. Jerome and Jbn Ezra, in 
loco); and hence the four guardian 
angels of the four monarchies which 
Zecharias saw (comp. Zech. vi. 1-8, 
the Targum, Rashi, and Ibn Ezra, 
in loco). 

Then comes the innumerable com- 
pany of presence-angels, since every 
individual has a guardian angel as 
well as every nation. Thus Targum 
Jonathan on Gen. xxxiii. 10, says, 
BR NOMI T°) DP YES VO MD BP PIR 
JPI NIN, for this reason I saw the 
benignity of thy face, and it is to me 
like the sight of the face of thy angel 
(see also Rashi on this passage). 
Christ, in speaking of the care and 
tenderness we ought to manifest for 
children, says that their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven (Matt. xviii. 10), 
upon which St. Jerome remarks: 
MAGNA DIGNITAS ANIMARUM, UT UNA- 
QUHQUE HABEAT AB ORTU NATIVITATIS 
IN CUSTODIAM SUI ANGELUM DELEGA- 
tuM, great is the dignity of these little 
ones, for every one of them has from his 
very birth an angel delegated to guard 
him (Patav. de Angelis, ii. ¢. 6). 
When St. Peter was chained in 
prison, his angel released him (Acts 
xii. 7-11); and when he knocked 
at the door, the damsel, who had 
recognised his voice, and wished to 
let bim in, was told that it was his 
angel (ibid. xii. 14, 15). 
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Then there are angels who preside 
over all the phenomena of nature; 
an angel presides over the sun (Rev. 
xix. 17); angels guard the storm and 
lightning (Ps. civ.4; Heb.i.7); four 
angels have charge over the four 
winds (Rev. vii. 1, 2); an angel pre- 
sides over the waters (Rev. xvi. 5); 
an angel also presides over the altar 
in the Temple (ibid. xiv. 18). 

Wherever the presence of God is 
manifested in an especial manner, 
the angelic hosts attend the Divine 
Majesty. Ten thousands were present 
at the giving of the law (Deut. xxxiii. 
2; Ps. lxvili. 17; Acts vii. 538; Gal. 
iii. 19), upon them God comes 
down as on chariots (Ps. xviii. 10, 
Ixviii. 17), by them his throne is 
borne (1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 
Ps. xcix. 1; Isa. xxxvii. 16), in their 
presence God meets his people, and 
from among them he declares his 
will (Exod. xxv. 22). Hence the 
manifestation of God in any place 
premises the presence of angels, and 
the appearance of angels betokens 
the presence of God in an especial 
manner. Thus, when Jacob in a 
vision saw angels at Luz, he at once 
exclaimed, “ It is none other but 
the house of God” (Gen. xxviii. 
12-17). It is therefore evident that, 
in places where God is worshipped, 
and where he manifests himself as 
he does not unto the world, there 
angels are present. Hence the Sept. 
translates JYDI8 OR 733, xal evavrioy 
ayyihoy are coz, in the presence of 
the angels will I sing praise unto Thee 
(Ps. cxxxviii. 1), referring to the 
service of the Temple, where God’s 
presence is manifested ; so also the 
Vulg., in conspectu angelorum psallam 
tibi. Not only were God and the 
ministering angels present at the 
worship in the Temple, but, wherever 
two or three met together to study 
the Word of God, the Shechinah 
and the angels were in the midst 
of them; hence the reverential 
behaviour, “ because of the angels.” 
It is related in the Talmud that 
R. Jochanan ben Zakkai, being on a 


journey with R. Eliezer ben Erech, 
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asked for an exposition of the vision 
of Ezekiel. Syd 82 y2 pV PH TW 7A 
wos IT ANN ANT OY Tw) FOYN ANT 
WWEN WRX WoT Syn NT AM 1D 11 
PND) YOY APIO) TI MHyN] WT ANN 
WOT OY ITAN NT TIMES pa Nw, where- 
upon R. Jochanan ben Zakkai got 
down from the ass, and wrapped him- 
self in the fringed garment, and sat 
down on a stone under an olive tree. 
And R. Eliezer said to him, Rabbi, 
wherefore didst thou go down from 
the ass? And he replied, whilst thou 
explainest the vision of the chariot, 
the Shechinah is in the midst of us, 
and the angels accompany us, and 
shall I ride upon an ass? (Chagiga, 
14, b.) Hence, also, the much dis- 
puted injunction in 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
The Apostle having shewn in 7-9 
the relation of the woman to the 
man, she — being subordinate to the 
man, having been created for him, 
and her a being derived from the 
man — is to have the mark of being 
under power, 7.é¢., a covering upon 
her face, “ because of the angels,” 
who, as we have seen, are present at 
Divine worship, and who would be 
offended at the woman that haughtily 
discards the badge of being under 
the power of man. See also on the 
presence-angel, 1 Tim. v. 21. 

It is therefore obvious that when 
Coheleth enjoins reverential and in- 
genuous conduct in the Temple, in 
the presence of (872) the angel, he 
means a celestial being, which is 
rightly maintained by the ancients. 
Their difference of opinion as to the 
particular angel here intended, arose 
from the fact that the angels present 
in the Temple occupy different offices, 
and as our text assigns no special 
office to the angel in question, every 
interpreter felt at liberty to choose 
from the different angelic officials 
any one he liked. Thus, because 
an angel, being the ambassador of 
God, is often put for God, the Sept., 
the Syriac, and Rashbam translate 
JNra 1259, in the presence of God; 
St. Jerome’s teacher took it to be 
the guardian angel of the worshipper, 
noting down and carrying the uttered 
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words unto God (comp. St. Jerome, 
in loco; Tobit xii. 12); so also Ibn 
Ezra, Grotius, Le Clerc, &e. The 
Chaldee understands by it the evil 


- angel, who is in the heart of every 


one, and who shall arraign us before 
the bar at the great day of judgment; 
Bishop Reynolds, again, thinks that 
it has ‘‘some allusion to the history 
of Balaam, who, when the angel 
stood in the way against him, made 
such an excuse as this: It was an 
error, I knew not that thou stood 
against me, if it displeases thee I 
will go back” (Numb. xxii. 34); 
whilst others think it means Christ, 
the Angel of the Covenant, who is 
in the midst of the people. It seems, 
however, more probable that 7x, 
like many other nouns, is used col- 
lectively for the angels who attend 
the Divine Majesty (so Mede and 
Patrick) ; or, which is still more literal 
and in accordance with the scope of 
the passage, that the angel presiding 
over the altar is here intended. The 
opinion of Rashi, that 7x02 is the 
priest or messenger who comes for the 
thing vowed (7p yen? NIT mw), 
which is also followed by Desvoeux, 
Mendelssohn, Gesen., Knobel, Hol- 
den, Hitzig, Noyes, Heiligstedt, 
Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, Hengsten- 
berg, &c., is contrary to the general 
usage of the word. The appeal to 
the solitary passage in Malachi ii. 7 
is nugatory, for there it is the predi- 
cate of }75, priest. Besides, if a 
human messenger or priest were 
meant, we should undoubtedly have 
had N27 ox TNA N, do not say To 
the messenger, and not °22, before, in 
the presence of (comp. Deut. xxvi. 3, 5, 
where God and the priest are seve- 
rally addressed, the former by DyA2x 
259, and the latter by 8 DY2x). As 
to the etymology and form of 7x9, 
it is from 9X2, to send, to depute, to 
do anything, kindred with 727, 72 
and 72¥, having its primitive root in 
the biliteral 7, to move, to be in 
motion, and is an abstract noun, 
signifying function, mission, deputa- 
tion, then deputy, messenger, angel. 
™2?, why, is the intensitive interroga- 
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6 talk, and destroy the work of thine hands? For it is through 
the multitude of idle thoughts, and vanities, and much 
7 talking; but fear thou the Lord. If thou seest oppression 
of the poor, and perverting of justice and equity in the land, 


tive used for dissuading or rebuking. 
For 5p, prattling, see verse 2. The 
destruction of property (PR, TY) is 
mentioned, not because it is in eet 
ing with the threats of the Old 
Testament, which primarily refer to 
chastisements in the present world 
(Stuart), but, because the transgres- 
sor thinks that, by indulging in the 
abjured pleasures, he will be cheered 
and strengthened to prosecute his 
work successfully, whereas God, by 
destroying the transgressors’ handi- 
work, defeats the very object in view. 
6. For it is through the multi- 
tude, &e. In concluding this para- 
graph about Divine worship,Coheleth 
gives, in a general summary, the 
source of all the mischief connected 
therewith, against which he has cau- 
tioned. The indulgence in the things 
abjured, the plea that the vow has 
been made inadvertently, as well as 
the wrath of God, and the punish- 
ment consequent thereupon; all this 
arises from being thoughtless and in- 
cautious in the presence of God. °, 
for, assigns a reason for what is 
mentioned in the foregoing admoni- 
tion, the substantive verb 87, as is 
frequently the case, is omitted after 
it. O%am ni 15 refers to the con- 
fused and vain thoughts, while 027 
mayJ to the many and unmeaning 
words of the worshipper. The particle 
*), in the second clause, obtains an 
adversative force by virtue of the 
negative 3) 7P2-N¥ JAN in the pre- 
ceding verse, with which it is con- 
nected, 7. é., “do not suffer thy mouth 
to cause thy flesh to sin... . but 
fear God, for he punishes sin” (comp. 
Gen. xlv. 8; 1 Kings xxi. 15; Gesen. 
§ 155, 1, e; Ewald, § 354, a). This 
simple construction of the text is 
supported by the Sept., the Syriac, 
Rashbam, and Herzfeld. The arti- 
ficial rendering of the Vulg., ust 


MULTA SUNT SOMNIA, PLURIMH SUNT 
VANITATES, ET SERMONES INNUMERI, 
where there are many dreams, there 
are many vanities and innumerable 
words, which is followed by Luther 
(wo viele Traume find, da ift Citelfeit 
und viele Worte), Ewald, Heiligstedt, 
Hengstenberg, &c., taking “yy DIM 
as the predicate of nvs77 343 ; ; of Cover- 
dale and the Bishops’ Bible, who try 
to connect it with the preceding verse 
by adding words (‘‘and why? whereas 
there are many dreams and many 
words, there are also divers vanities”), 
the Geneva Bible, and the Autho- 
rised Version, making m2q7 O27 the 
predicate of DIM nist 253 Np: of 
Reynolds, Holden, Knobel, De Wette, 
Noyes, Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, &c., 
“for in a multitude of dreams there 
are vanities, and so in many words ;” 
of Desvoeux, “ forit is in the multi- 
tude of dreams that both vanities 
and words are multiplied;” Men- 
delssohn and Friedlander, Bey allen 
deinen Traumtereyen, Citelfeiten und 
Worten yerlese die Chrfurcht gegen 
Gott nicht; Hodgson, “since asin the 
multitude of dreams, so in the mul- 
titude of words, there are vanities;” 
and of Preston, ‘‘ for in the multitude 
of dreamy and vain matters words 
also may be multiplied,” deviate from 
the natural signification of the copula 
and the simple order of the words. 
7. If thou seest oppression, &c. 
Closely connected with the service 
due to the Supreme Being, is the 
confidence we ought to repose in his 
protection and moral government. 
When we see those who are deputed 
to maintain and defend justice wrest- 
ing from the people that which be- 
longs to them, we are not to despair, 
for the power of injustice is limited ; 
the lawless tyrant is not absolute, 
there is another magistrate above 
him, who will check his violence and 
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be not alarmed at the matter; for there is a superior 


unjust conduct, and there are still 
higher magistrates to watch even over 
this superior one, to call him to 


account for duties neglected. For 
M272, kingdom, see ii. 8. ‘T25, to be 


astonished, to be struck with fear 
(comp. Ps. xviii. 6; Jer. iv. 9); the 
common rendering of it by “do not 
marvel,” is incongruous, inasmuch as 
the assurance here given, that the 
power of oppressors is limited, and 
their unjust acts will not escape un- 
punished, can only be a reason for 
sufferers not to be frightened or to 
despair, but does by no means sufiice 
to remove the cause for marveling at 
seeing justice perverted by the very 
men who are appointed to uphold it. 
For yen, which is rightly rendered 
by the Septuagint, mp&yue, Vulg., ne- 
gotium, Luther, the Bishops’ Bible, 
the Geneva Bible, the Authorised 
Version in the text, and modern com- 
mentators, matter or thing, see iii. 1. 
The explanation of the Chaldee (p28 
Pox dD OY eT NM, do not wonder how 
the will of God can tolerate it; Rashi, 
TT DPY WINwI DPN Sw wr Sy nn de, 
do not wonder at the determination of 
God when he punishes them ; and Ibn 
Ezra, WY ND OWN) W PHT Wo WNXNw, 
do not wonder at the purpose of God in 
not avenging it, which is followed by 
the Authorised Version in the margin, 
Reynolds, Desvoeux, and Mendels- 
sohn, taking y20 for will, purpose, dis- 
pensation, and referring it to God, re- 
quires a harsher and more intolerable 
ellipsis than the one repudiated in 
verse 5 

Tor there is a superior, &e. This 
clause has been variously interpreted. 
The Chaldee renders it 92 Vx 98 DMN 
NaI} 1 PI NDI22 TY Ww) ND "ow 
ae penn) p20 | ry PINS. so 2 03 
od 222 yo press wpa, “for 
the Mighty God (33) from on high 
(743 5YD) watches the deeds of the sons 
of men, whether good or evil, and 
from his presence are sent forth proud 
and strong men to rule over the 
wicked, and are appointed masters 
over them (DM 2 0732), taking the 


first 722 for the High One, the second 
712 for his high habitation, and the 
plural 0723 for high rulers, whom God 
appoints upon earth to restrain the 
deeds of the wicked; so also Rashi. 
The assertion of Knobel, that the 
Chaldee refers 0723 to God, is there- 
fore incorrect. Ibn Ezra explains it 
to mean angels, who, rising one above 
the other in rank, are all watching 
the evil conduct of the wicked. For 
his words, and Dr. Gill’s misrepre- 
sentation of them, see Introduction, 
p- 175. Bishop Reynolds takes 743 
wow mia typ after the Chaldee, the 
High One fi ‘om above ts looking down ; 
and the plural, 0723, he refers to the 
angels, after Ibn Ezra; Bishop Patrick 
explains it “ the king from on high 
(i. e., his throne, or seat of judgment) 
observes and will punish it; and if 
he does not do it, God and his angels 
will punish both the oppressors and 
the king; ” taking the first 732 to de- 
note the king, the second 933 his high 
throne, and the plural 0733 to signify 
God and his angels, Dr. Gill inter- 
prets "28 73 2Y9 732 according to the 
Chaldee, and 0°713 he takes to denote 
the three Divine persons; Holden, 
again, paraphrases the Auth. Ver., 
“for [he that is] higher than the 
highest angel in heaven and most 
powerful potentate in the world re- 
gardeth; so that nothing happens with- 
out his permission; and [there be] 
higher than they, t.e., there are the 
High Ones of the Holy Trinity, above 
the princes of the earth and the hier- 
archy of heaven ;” whilst Knobel, 
Elster, and Vaihinger maintain that 
the first 712 denotes the king, the 
second 713 the unjust magistrate, and 
the plural 0733 means God. But, 
apart from the objections which might 
be urged against each of these inter- 
Spores separately, we submit — 
. That they are all alike guilty of 
assigning to the same expression, 
and in the same verse, three different 
meanings, which is a most unjusti: 
fiable mode of proceeding; and, 2 
The following verse manifestly refers 
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8 watching the superior, and superiors again over them; and 
the advantage for the people is, that it extendeth to all; even 


to the king as the climax of the dif- 
ferent dignitaries mentioned in this 
verse, and it would be preposterous 
to suppose that Coheleth puts an 
earthly monarch above God. The 
Sept. has therefore rightly rendered 
It dnrds Eravw wbnrcd gurarcet, nat DrbnAdt 
tw airois, supertor watches over supe- 
rior, and superiors again over them; 
so also the Vulg. (eacelso excelsior est 
alius, et super hos quoque eminen- 
tiores sunt alii), the Syriac, Rashbam, 
Luther, Herzfeld, Hitzig, &. ‘The 
substantive verb, as in the preceding 
verse, and frequently in other places, 
is omitted after 2. The preposition 


12, from, in 92, expresses the height 


Jrom which the other superior looks 
down (comp. Esth. iii. 1; Nehem. 
iii 28; Kwald, § 219,a). The plural 
D722 is used to indicate that there 
are a number of other officials, so 
that there is always one to correct 
the other. OD2, over them, refers to 
the immediate antecedent, the supe- 
riors just mentioned. 

8. And the advantage, &e. Having 
shewn in the preceding verse that 
the power of the unjust magistrates 
is checked by those superior officials 
who are in authority over them, 
Coheleth now shews that even the 
monarch himself, who is above all, 
and seems to be absolute in his 
power, is subject to laws; that he is 
dependent upon the industry of his 
people, so that even he cannot com- 
mit violence with impunity; and 
herein consists “the advantage of 
the people.” For ym, advantage, 
seei. 3. 8, earth or land, is used 
synecdochically for its inhabitants 
(comp. Gen. ix. 19, xi. 1; Isa. xxvi. 
18). The great advantage of the 
people is, that this restriction of 
power and subordination are not 
simply confined to the various offi- 
cials of state, but are to be seen in 
all (#71 523) without exception. 7222 
is a denominative from 722, a servant, 
and hence signifies to become a ser- 


vant, to be subject (710) to the field. 
Rashi has therefore well paraphrased 
this clause NYT) NIT PI Pd Nw PER 
Soy mo ow NYS PINT ANP ONT) 73y2 
ani nw) oN), for though heis a king, 
yet is he subject to the field ; if it pro- 
duces fruit, he has to eat, and if not, 
he must die of hunger; so also Ibn 
Fizra, 7392 13200 Ty) po ToT Wp 
IMD 29ND Ww Warr 7m7TWw), even the 
king, who has no superior, is subject 
io the field for his maintenance, for 
he sudsists thereby. ‘The different 
explanations given of this verse 
are almost innumerable. Without 
pausing to refute the Vulgate (Er 
INSUPER UNIVERSE# TERR REX IM- 
PERAT SERVIENTI, and, moreover, 
there is the king who reigns over all 
the lund subject to him), Luther 
(Ueber dag ift der Konig im ganjen 
Lande, das Feld gu bauen, for this 
is the king over the whole land, to 
cultivate the field), Coverdale (‘ the 
whole land also, with the fields and 
all that is therein, is in subjection 
and bondage unto the king”), the 
Bishops’ Bible (“ the increase of the 
earth upholdeth all things, yea, the 
king bimself is maintained by hus- 
bandry”), and Hodgson (‘‘lo! the 
earth is most bountiful of all things; 
kings from the earth are supplied”), 
which are loose paraphrases, and 
cannot be reconciled with the text; 
we have to remark that the Syriac 


Las on WA 185}3 112504) 
(wo Xa % ews affords no 


help, inasmuch as it is exactly the 
same as the Hebrew, and pass on to 
examine some of the different ver- 
sions which have been deduced from 
the text. The Sept. translates it 
nal wepiccera yas emt mavri zor, BaciAeds 
Tov dpyot eipyacuive, the advantage of 
the earth is for all, the king of the 
tilled field (has it); similarly Sym., xa? 
Tepicosia yiic emt wavrl adres errs Borrsdeve 
Tov opyod slpyacyeévev, Which the Geneva 
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9 the king is subject to the field. Whoso loveth money is 


Bible, the Auth. Version, Reynolds, 
Holden, &c. follow, without, however, 
taking the ? in 71? as the genitive to 
722, and 7222 as an adjective or part. 
passive belonging tom. The Chald, 
paraphrases it SMW May Pp MIs wim 
ND7D3 NIN 2a PWT PPYIT 27 Nba Oy 
WHY 2 m2 PR PPT, JO Pra MM 
TAY NIHR M79 122? NBD NTT 9399 
vapnwn Ty, and the great advantage 
of cultivating the land is above all, 
for when the subjects of a country 
revolt, and the king flees from them 
into the country, if he has nothing to 
eat, this very king becomes subject 
to a labourer in the field.  <Ac- 
cording to Rashi, 77x nny Ww 
Pw Po NT wesw dT $y aT jen 
mw tava nvm Nw, the profit of cul- 
tivating the ground is above all, for 
even the king is subject to the field; 
according to Rashbam the meaning 
is ww MO NT Ow 22 52 PAX MN 
bay NM YP pwd AMT avd 095 
TTD) TMA TY NVA wr PT AN OT 
tivi, as for the produce of the earth, 
it is for all men alike, i.¢., for all 
men have tu till the ground to support 
themselves by labour, and even the 
king cultivates the ground, i.e., inas- 
much as he deputes his people to do it 
for his sustenance, therefore he is 
called a husbandman ; whilst, accord- 
ing to Ibn Ezra, it means NNIyY PWD 
13ND THY? PRw POT Ob NT IT 732 PANT 
IMD W300 °D WS Wav1 Wo) wy, for 
the advantage of cultivating the ground 
is in every respect, since even the king, 
who is the greatest in rank, is depen- 
dent upon the field for his subsistence. 
The point in which all these exposi- 
tors agree is, that this verse is a 
commendation of husbandry. But, 
against all these interpretations is to 
be urged —1. That they most unna- 
turally take fox for fsa nay, for 
which not a singleinstance is adduced 
from the hundreds of passages where 
this term occurs ; and, had this been 
the meaning of the sacred writer, he 
would undoubtedly have used the 
regular phrase 7278 732, to till the 
ground (comp. Gen. iv. 2; Prov. xii. 


11), or at least 7278 instead of y>¥ 
(comp. Gen. xlvii. 19. 22, 28; Ps. 
ev. 35); 2. That it is contrary to the 
usus loquendi to connect ji. with 
a, and render it advantige in, or above, 
or for, in such cases it is invariably 
construed with 5Y or 72; and 3. That 
it severs this verse from the preceding 
one, with which it is manifestly con- 
nected. The rendering of Knobel, 
Gesenius (Thesaur. s.v, 722), De 
Wette, Noyes, Vaihinger, &c., an 
advantage to a land, in all respeets, 
is a king who is honoured by the land, 
takes the two manifestly distinct 
expressions Y]8 and 71 as synony- 
mous, makes, contrary to usage, the 
? in 77%) dependent upon the passive 
7293, and violates the connection of 
this verse with the preceding one, 
so much so, that even Knobel is 
constrained to say, Der Gah gehsr 
genau genontmen nicht hierher, fondern 
ift als beilaufig eingefthoben gu betrach- 
ten, this sentence, stricily speaking, 
does not belong to this place, but must 
be regarded as incidentally introduced 
here. Ewald and Elster’s translation, 
und ein Bortheil des Landes bet alle 
Dem ift ein Konig der Landfchaft gefetst, 
and an advantage of the land, in every 
respect, is a king appointed over the 
land, i. e., the worst monarchy is 
better, in every respect, than anarchy, 
as well as that of Hitzig and Stuart, 
“an advantage of a land in all this, 
is a king to a cultivated field,” also 
incur the above-named objections. 

9. Whoso loveth money, &e. Not 
ouly are the oppressed to be consoled 
by the fact that the power of the 
oppressor is restricted, but be assured 
that these greedy tyrants do not even 
enjoy the comforts of the humble 
labourer. Jor the sinful love of 
money, which causes them to adopt 
such criminal means to obtain it, 
only engenders desires in them which 
can never be satisfied. That this is 
the doom of money-lovers experience 
fully verifies, so much so, that it has 
become an axiom, expressed in the 
proverbs of every nation; SEMPER 
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never satisfied with money, nor he who loveth riches with 


AVARUS EGET, the covetous ts always 

in want. For parallel passages, see 

Juvenal — 

Interea pleno quum turget sacculus ore 

Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 
crevit ; 

Et minus hane optat qui non habet. 


“ Besides, while thus the streams of affluence 
roll, 
They nurse the eternal dropsy of the soul, 
For thirst of wealth still grows with wealth 
increased, 
And they desire it less, who have it least.” 
Sat. xiv. 1388-140. 


and also Od. iii., xvi. 28; and Ovid 
Fast., i. 211. 02 prop. sélver, like 
dpyizcv in Greek (Matt. xxv. 18. 27; 
Mark xiv. 11), and argent in French, 
is used metonymically for money in 
general (Gen. xxiii. 13, xliii. 15. 21; 
Exod. xxii. 6; Deut. xxiii. 20), which 
in ancient times was not coined, but 
consisted in bars or ingots of silver, 
the value of which was ascertained 
by weight (compare Gen. xxiii. 16; 
Hxoog. xxi 17> 2 Sam. xviii. 2s 
Strabo, iti. 155), and which does still 
take place in many parts of China 
and Abyssinia (comp. Winer, Real 
Worterbuch, s.v. Geld; Kitto Cyclop. 
Bib. Lit. under Money).  Rashi’s 
explanation of D2 Y2VYN? by cannot 
eat money, cannot feed upon it (72 89 
702), which is followed by Broughton, 
Mendelssohn, &c., is incompatible 
with the reason assigned in the fol- 
lowing verse for the remark here 
made, inasmuch as it is there stated 
that the increase of wealth brings 
with it an increase of expenditure, 
and that this constant coming and 
going cannot satisfy him who loves 
to hoard up his money. 2982 is 
the same as the simple 248 in the 
previous clause, "2, as frequently, 
being used for the indefinite pronoun, 
whoso (vide supra, i. 9), and is 
rightly rendered so by the Vulgate 
(qui), the Chaldee (172), the Syriac, 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Luther, Coverdale, 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, and most 
modern commentators. The Sept.’s 
translation of it by zis, interroga- 


tively, which is followed by Rambach, 
Desvoeux, Schmidt, Spohn, &c., is 
against its use in such connections. 
po7, from 729, to hum, to sound, to 
make a noise, is properly a noise, espe- 
cially of a multitude (1 Sam. iv. 14, 
xiv. 19; Job xxxix. 7), hence a noisy 
multizude, a great multitude, either 
of people or things, a mass, riches 
(Ps. xxxvii. 16; Isa. lx. 5; Jerem. 
in, 28°" 1" Chron, xxix 16): "aie 
distinction which Ibn Ezra makes 
between }i07 and 43, that the former 
denotes riches, consisting in a multi- 
tude of garments and merehandise 
(MMNND *7) O22 7129), or, according 
to others whom he quotes, in the 
multitude of slaves and servants (jy27 
DIN Ownw) MNApwI oy np), whilst 
the latter denotes wealth as consisting 
in metal, is too artificial. Hengsten- 
berg’s assertion, that jio7 never sig- 
nifies directly riches, but always 
noise, or that which is scraped together 
with noise, tumult, cunning, and force, 
is contradicted by passages cited 
above. The construction of 138 with 
the preposition 3, has no parallel in 
the Old Testament. 71m denotes 
the produce of the earth (Josh. v. 12; 
Isa. xxx. 23), or of an investment, 
hence profit, gain, revenue (Prov. x. 
16, xv. 6; Isa. xxiii. 8), and is the 
accusative after 22%, which is to be 
supplied mentally from the preceding 
clause, i.¢., M1 y2wYN?, This inter- 
pretation seems to be the most simple 
and consonant with the scope of the 
passage, and is adopted by the Auth. 
Version, Hodgson, Herzfeld, Ewald, 
Heiligstedt, Philippson, Stuart, Els- 
ter, Vaihinger, &e. The clause, how- 
ever, is variously rendered ; the Sept. 
has, xat cis hydancev ev wanber adzod 
yevmua; who has loved, in its fulness, 
gain ? i.e., who has fully loved gain ? 
taking }i27 as a noun of quality, the 
2 before it as forming a periphrasis 
for an adjective or adverb (vide supra, 
ii. 21), and exchanging the negative 
8? for the pron. 1. The Chaldee 
(43) FP) m2 EY yo wWi23) ON 7 7D), 
the Vulg. (qui amat divitias, fructum 
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For when riches 


increase, those that consume them increase ; what advantage, 
therefore, hath the owner thereof, except the looking thereon 
11 with his eyes? Sweet is the sleep of the husbandman, 


non capiet ex eis), and Rashbam, who 
are followed by Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
Knobel, De Wette, Noyes, Heugsten- 
berg, &e., supply 1 after 79939, 7. e., 
whoso loves riches, there is no profit 
to him, or has no profit from them ; 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra render it, and 
whoso loves riches, not fruit, shall not 
be satisfied (2) 073 PN 3p) Aqw 
ANNAN IAW XA OMT), supplying Is’ 
after the negative particle 8°, and 
making the whole clause dependent 
upon Y2v? in the preceding clause. 
Desvoeux has, who loveth numerous 
company ? no income shall be sufficient 
for him, Hitzig, und wer Tiebt eine 
Siille die nichts etnbringt, supplying 
Wy before &». 

10. Hor when riches increase, &e. 
One source of dissatisfaction to the 
money-lover arises from the fact that 
when his wealth increases his outlay 
also increases —children, relations, 
friends, servants, all flock around 
him to take part in its consumption; 
where the carcass is, there the eagles 
gather together. Pheraulas, who was 
born poor, and afterwards acquired 
great wealth, though the very reverse 
of the mean character here described, 
replied to the young Sacian, who 
admired his riches and splendour, 
and thought that this noble-minded 
Persian must now be as happy as he 
was wealthy, ‘‘ Do you think, Sacian, 
that [live with the more pleasure the 
more | possess? Do you not know, 
that I neither eat, nor drink, nor 
sleep, with a particle more pleasure 
now than when I was poor? But, 
by having this abundance, I gain 
merely this, that I have to guard 
more, to distribute more to others, 
and to have the trouble of taking 
care of more; for a great many 
domestics now demand of me their 
food, their drink, and their clothes ; 


some are in want of physicians; one 
comes and brings me sheep that 
have been torn by wolves, or oxen 
that have been killed by falling over 
a precipice, or tells me of a distemper 
that has fallen on the cattle; so that 
I seem to myself, in possessing abun- 
dance, to have more afflictions than 
I had before in possessing but little. 
‘ If to possess riches were as 
pleasant as to obtain them, the rich 
would very much exceed the poor in 
happiness. But it is obligatory on 
him that possesses abundance to 
expend abundance, both on the gods, 
on his friends, and on strangers. 
Whoever, therefore, is greatly pleased 
with the possession of riches, will, be 
assured, feel much annoved at the 
expenditure of them.” Xenophon, 
Cyroped. viii. 3. 35-44. Bohn’s 
Classical Lib. To give in the transla- 
tion the connection of the original, 
we must supply the causative particle 
for before 11273, as this verse assigns 
a reason for the assertion made in 
the preceding one. 4D, good, i.e., 
goods, wealth (comp. WW OAI Xd, 
he filled their houses with wealth, 
Job xxii. 18; 1 Kings x. 7). For 
73, see ii. 21. Ww3, the owner 
thereof, is plural of power (compare 
verse 12, vii. 12, viii. 8; Exod. xxi. 
29; Isa. i. 3; Gesen. § 108, 2, b; 
Ewald, § 178), with the meaning of 
the singular, hence the 1 sing. in 
yrv, which refers to it. The Maso- 
retic reading, Ms) instead of ™x}, is 
immaterial, as this may simply be 
another form of the same noun, like 
maw and m20. The words Yry m4, 
seeing it with his eyes, refer to his 
seeing the increased number of de- 
vourers; the Vulg., CcERNIT DIVITIAS 
OCULIS sUIS, he sees the riches with 
his eyes, is less appropriate. 
11. Sweet is the sleep, &e. The 
troubles which the light of the day 
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whether he eat little or much; whilst abundance doth not 


discloses to the sight of the money- 
lover (YP? ™*}) do not close with the 
day, since night affords him no relief. 
Sleep, which gives the weary plough- 
man repose, whether he lives lavishly 
or frugally, is scared from the cham- 
ber of abundance by cares and fears. 
The refreshing sleep enjoyed by those 
who lead a rural life has often been 
celebrated by poets, both of ancient 
and modern times. Thus Horace— 


Somnus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Fastidit umbrosamque ripam, 
Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 


“ Sleep, gentle Sleep, with no disdain, 
Is looking on the roof 
Low nestling of the rural swain, 
Or bank embower’d in shades, 
Not Tempe’s breeze-fann’d glades.” 
Op. iii. 1. 21-24. 


722 is well explained by Rashi, Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, and most modern 
commentators, by 278 722, one who 
tills the ground, husbandman (comp. 
Gen. iv. 2; Prov. xii. 11), rural life 
with the ancients being the type of 
natural happiness and tranquillity. 
The Septuagint’s rendering of it by 
dodacs, slave, as if the original were 
aay, which some moderns have fol- 
lowed, is both incorrect and inappo- 
site. The phrase 928° 7277 DN} OYIDY, 
whether he eat little or much, as Rashi 
rightly remarks (722 92917 723 °2), shews 
his contented habits, his indiffer- 
ence to the fact that he lives 
lavishly or frugally. Ox)— dx, like 
Dx — dx, if—if, without the }, is used 
disjunctively for whether —or, like 
ele —elre, eavte—zavte in Greek (comp. 
1 Cor. Ki. 626 552/cCor- 1a: 16s aufind: 
Xi. 3, xii. 14; Gen. xxxi.:52;) Josh. 
xxiv. 15; Ewald, § 361). For the 
adverbial use of 7297, see i. 16. 

Whilst abundance, &c. .The dis- 
turbed rest of the avaricious and 
careworn money-lover has also been 
set forth by the classical writers as a 
melancholy contrast to the sweet re- 
pose of the humble labourer — 


An vigilare metu exanimen, noctesque 
diesque 
Formidare malos fures, incendia, servos, 


Ne te compilent fugientes ; hoc juvat ? horum 
Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse 
bonorum. 


“But, with continual watching almost dead, 
House-breaking thieves, and midnight-fires 
to dread, 

Or the suspected slave’s untimely flight 

With the dear pelf; if this be thy delight, 

Be it my fate, so Heaven in bounty please, 

Still to be poor of blessings such as these.” 
Horace. Sat. i. 1. 76-79. 


228, satiety, like pv (Deut. xxxiil. 

23), denotes abundance of things, 

riches (comp. Gen. xli. 29; Prov. iii. 

10); so Rashi (0522 2212), Rashbam 

(21 7), Ibn Ezra (70 24), Knobel, 
Heiligstedt, &c. St. Jerome, how- 
ever, takes it to mean abundance of 
food (incocto cibo in stomacht angustiis 
estuante), the repletion of the sto- 
mach with various delicacies, which, 
being more than he can digest, keeps 
the rich man awake ; this explanation 
is also suggested by Ibn Ezra (77718 
down bx wv), and is adopted by 
Reynolds, Mendelssohn, Desvoeux, 
Hodgson, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Elster, 
Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, &c., but is 
incompatible with the scope of the 
passage. The character here depicted 
is a greedy money-lover, who is tor- 
mented by every item of increased 
expenditure, and it is therefore not 
very likely that such an one will live 
so abundantly as to be kept from 
sleeping by “overloading his sto- 
mach.” Besides, this interpretation 
mars the contrast here drawn, which 
is not between faring sumptuously 
and living meanly, but between the 
quiet repose of the labourer and the 
disturbed, the anxious nights of the 
money hunter. ‘The simple order of 
the words in this clause would have 
been pw? Voy? ND UPS YLT), but to 
give prominence to the antithesis, 
yoy? vIvM is placed at the beginning 
of the sentence (comp. Gesen. § 145, 

1; Ewald, § 309, a). The 9 in vey} 

is not the dative of appurtenance, 

standing for YoyT YIv, the abundance 

of the rich (the Sept., Vulg., Rashi, . 
Rashbam, Luther, Coverdale, De 

Wette, Gesenius (Lex. s.v., 9, 4, ¢), 

Ewald (§ 292, a), Hitzig, Heiligstedt, 
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12 suffer the rich to sleep. There is a sore evil which I have 


seen under the sun —riches hath been hoarded up by the 


13 rich for the owner thereof to his hurt. 


For the riches 


perish in some unfortunate business, and he begetteth a 


Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, Hengsten- 
berg, &c.), but is the dative of person, 
belonging to the verb 1°27, with which 
it is often construed (comp, Exod. 
XXxil. 10; 2 Sam. xvi. 11; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 21). The repetition of the dative 
(49) has been occasioned by the inter- 
position of 3:78, which, as Herzfeld 
rightly remarks, makes Hy? YIvT a 
nominative absolute. The genius of 
the English language does not admit 
of imitating the order in the Hebrew; 
in German the construction can be re- 
tained: aber der MeberfluB den Reichen 
—er laft ihn nicht fchlafen. 

12. There is a sore evil, &e. The 
corroding desire for more wealth 
(ver. 9), the mortification by day in 
seeing the increased drains upon it 
(10), and the’anxious and sleepless 
nights (11) which this wicked money- 
lover has to endure, are aggravated 
by the fact that his iniquity is visited 
upon “his children and children’s 
children” (Exod. xxxiv.7), inasmuch 
as he hoards up riches for his son, 
for the next owner of it (P29), to his 
son’s harm (inv). The fem. part. 
min, here and in verse 15, is used 
adjectively, the relative pronoun 1x 
as frequently being implied after 
Yl (comp. mfra, vi. 1), where the 
full construction is to be found. 
5 MDD WY, riches kept for, the subject 
of the verb Yty as frequently must 
be supplied from circumstance (vide 
supra, iv. 12. 14), i.e., riches kept by 
the rich man for, &c. (comp. V2? 2 
FINN, for until this time hath it been 
kept fur thee, 1 Sam. ix. 24, the only 
other passage where ? YW occurs, 
and where, as here, the subject 
(7322) is to be supplied from the con- 
nection. YV2P3, its owner, i.e., the ove 
who now owns it, the heir, to whom 
the suffix in inyy refers. The ren- 
dering of Y9y2? WD Wy, riches kept 
by its cwner (Knobel, Ewald, De 


Wette, Herzfeld, Noyes, Hitzig, Hei- 
ligstedt, Elster, Vaihinger, Hengsten- 
berg, &c.) is ungrammatical, and is 
contradicted by the passage already 
cited, where this phrase occurs. ‘The 
rare instances of a passive participle 
being followed by 3, which are ad- 
duced in justification of this render- 
ing, prove nothing, for even if their 
correctness be admitted, it is most 
unjustifiable to create more irregu- 
larities because similar ones are to 
be found, and especially as the regu- 
lar construction yields good sense. 
Besides, this rendering, as well as the 
interpretation which commentators 
generally give of this passage, are 
contrary to the scope of the pas-’ 
sage, inasmuch as they refer invy? to 
yor, the rich man who hoards up 
riches to his own injury, whereas the 
passage speaks of two distinct per- 
sons, one hoarding up the riches, and 
the other possessing them, and the 
context describes the misery of his 
progeny. The plur. D2P3, as in verse 
10, is used for the singular, hence 
invy?, to his harm, with sing. suffix ; 
the Sept., Vulg., Rashi, Rashbam, 
Ibn Ezra, Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, and almost all mo- 
dern versions, render it in the singu- 
lar, whilst the Authorised Version, 
following the Geneva Bible, wrongly 
translates it ‘‘ for the owners thereof 
to their hurt.” 

13. For the riches perish, &c. Co- 
heleth now shews how those riches 
have been hoarded up by the money- 
lover, to the hurt of the owner thereof, 
or heir. Having come into the pos- 
session of wealth, as well as of an 
unquenchable thirst for more, which 
is its concomitant, he is led_to specu- 
late, and by some important under- 
taking loses all. This panishment 
is felt all the more bitterly, because 
he begets a son in these impoverished 
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As he cometh 


forth from the womb of his mother, even as he cometh 
naked, he returneth again, and taketh nothing from his work 


circumstances, whom he must leave 
in utter destitution. 7 }2¥3, literally 
in an employment of evil, i.e., in an 
evil or unlucky business, for }2>, being 
in the construct before D3, see 1. 13, 
and iv. 8. The incorrect and un- 
happy rendering of the Vulg., afflic- 
tione pessina, has unfortunately been 
followed by the Geneva Bible in the 
meaningless phrase, “evil travail,” 
which the Authorised Version has 
adopted. Still worse is Luther's para- 
phrase, denn der Reiche fommet um mit 
grofem Sammer, which Coverdale 
and the Bishops’ Bible (“for ofttimes 
they perish with his great misery and 
trouble”) follow. ‘The pronoun in 
ina does not refer to 73, the son (the 
Chaldee, the Vulg., Luther, Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, Mendels- 
sohn, Herzfeld, Gesenius (Lex. s. v. 
v, i. aa), Preston, &c., but to the 
father ; as is evident both from the 
following verse, which continues to 
describe the condition of the father, 
and from the scope of the passage, 
which is manifestly to set forth the 
additional grief of the father, who 
not only loses all, but begets a son 
when unable to leave him anything. 
Rashbam has therefore rightly ex- 
plained 72ND 171 PRD PD ATS YA PAM 
YON WOT? 1229 JP 7 1) paw, and 
he begets a son when he has nothing 
in his possession, when he has nothing 
to leave him; so also Déderlein, 
Kaiser, Heinemann, Knobel, Noyes, 
&e. 103, in his hand, i.e., that which 
one takes with him, which belongs to 
him, hence, like penes in Latin, 
denotes possession, property. 

14. As he cometh, &e. The riches 
which this greedy money-lover lost 
he never recovered throughout the 
whole of his life, so that he died and 
returned to the womb of the common 
mother earth as stripped of all he had 
as when he came from his mother’s 
womb. ‘The innermost recess of the 
earth is represented as the bosom 


where the embryo of all things living 
is generated. ‘The earth receives us 
at our birth, nourishes us when born, 
and ever afterwards supports us, and 
finally receives us into her embrace 
when we are rejected by the rest of 
nature, and covers us with special 
tenderness (Plin. ii. 63). Hence the 
Psalmist speaks both of the womb 
of his mother (08 723) and of the 
earth (fix nvAND) as the place where 
he was formed. 


For thou hast created my reins, 

Thou hast woven me in the womb of my 
mother ; 

I praise thee because I was wonderfully 
distinguished. 

Wonderful are thy works, 

And my soul knoweth it full well ; 

My substance was not hid from thee 

When I was formed in the secret place, 

When I was wrought in the womb of the earth. 

exxxix. 13-15. 

And Job, when deprived of all things, 

spake of his departure as returning to 

the bosom of the earth, in as destitute a 

condition as when he came from the 

bosom of his mother, using the very 


words of the passage before us — 


Naked came I forth from the bosom of my 
mother, 
And naked I return thither. Lea 


So also Sirach, “ Great travail is 
created for every man, and a heavy 
yoke is upon the sons of Adam, 
from the day that they go forth 
of their mother’s womb, till the day 
that they return to the mother of 
all things” (xl. 1). For 123 29%, to 
return again; and for s)3, to come, 
and 727, to go, in the sense of to be 
born, and to die, see i. 4; 820) is 
added to 83? 1x3, for the sake of 
emphasis, vide supra, iv. 2. ‘22 Nw? 
is not receive, or take away FOR, BY, 
or THROUGH his work (the Chaldee, 
Knobel, De Wette, Ewald, Stuart, 
Philippson, Elster, &c.), but take or 
or FROM his work (the Vulgate, Ibn 
Ezra, Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Auth. 
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And even this 


is a sore evil, just as he cometh so must he ge, and what 


16 advantage hath he who laboureth for the wind ? 


Version, Noyes, &e.), the 3 in 172Y3, 
as Ibn Ezra rightly remarks (n° 
OM2) WI ANT Ww) 0’ on Wnra), 
stands for 4, i. e., is partitive, comp. 
Levit. viii. 32, “ that which remains 
of the flesh and of the bread ;’ and 
especially DPT NY ARN WwW, and 
they shall carry with thee A PORTION 
oF the burden of the people (Numb. 
xi. L7), and °2200 12 NM, my couch 
shall bear a PART OF my complaints 
(Job vii. 13), where the same con- 
struction of 382 occurs. For the 
form 72 instead of 72", see Ewald, 
$131, b. 13, in his possession, as in 
the preceding verse. 

15. And even this is a sore evil, &e. 
Having described, in the foregoing 
verse, the miserable end of this cove- 
tous money-lover, Coheleth submits 
that, had it been nothing else, had he 
lived a happy life, in the enjoyment of 
all his acquired wealth, and only been 
reduced to such a condition at the 
close of it, even this alone (AD) 
would be a sore evil, to be obliged 
to depart this life in as destitute a 
condition as he came, after having 
toiled for years, and used all manner 
of unjust means to obtain riches. 
D3, at the beginning of this verse, is 
intimately connected with 03 at the 
beginning of the following verse as 
protasis and apodosis, as is evident 
from the whole scope of the passage; 
D3 —D3 are therefore to be rendered 
even — yet. The Vulgate, Luther, 
Coverdale, and the Bishops’ Bible 
have therefore wrongly ignored this 
particle. For 7%, this, see ii. 2, and 
m7 YI, see verse 10 of this chapter. 
may (from Dor, to bring together, to 
unite, to connect), like DY (vide ii. 16), 
is properly a noun, signifying a gather- 
ing, a union, 4 connection, and, like }2D, 
is never found without the pretix ? 
(comp. D229, in connection with them, 
i.e., corresponding to them, according 
to their manner, like them, Ezek. i. 20; 
mymMay? 1m, this one in connection with, 


Yet he 


corresponding to, like, the other, infra, 
vii. 14). That 2» should be here 
without the 9, thus forming a solitary 
exception to the thirty-one places 
with the prefix (comp. Exod. xxv. 
27, Xxviil. 27, xxxvii. 14, xxxviii. 18, 
Xxxix. 20; Levit. iii. 9; 2 Sam. xvi. 
13 (twice); 1 Kings vii. 20; 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 31 (twice), xxv. 8, xxvi. 12.16; 
Nehem. xii. 24; Coheleth vii. 14; 
Ezek i. 20. 21, iii. 8 (twice), 13; x. 
HOS x22 eG xd 7 aexlive «GL 7 
xlviii. 13. 18 (twice), 21), will hardly 
be admitted, especially when we bear 
in mind theinseparableness of the pre- 
fixes from certain nouns when used 
as prepositions. To }>2? we add M2Y3, 
Hence [bn Giat rightly remarks, nov9 
99 TOM Nw yy) 02 TT an NP Nd 
VOT A FIT NW Mayda) Waya MN TdT 
ns mo ny wo mM nay> yo Wm 
V3 YEW OPITT PO WW wT Naya 
Mo DYIy) nD CMD DTW Mp APP DVN 
nx, that may%D is a separation of 
may23, according to the analogy of 
maya, the 3 being changed into 3 be- 
fore another letter with Sheva. ‘This 
is, moreover, corroborated by the 
Septuagint (as7ep yp), the Syriac 


n ov ee 
Gay HOI )s which, however, take 


the } in M2292 as the causative particle, 
the Vulgate, Kimchi, Solomon ben 
Melech, &. }3—3, as—so (comp. 
Ps. exxvii. 4; Joel ii. 4; Gesen. § 154, 
3,f; Ewald, § 360, a). 2 and 33, 
as in the former verse, signify to be 
born, and to die. For }X™, advantage, 
seei.3. 1%, for the wind, i.e., to no 
purpose. ‘Che untangible and fleeting 
wind is frequently used in Scripture 
to represent that which has no sub- 
stance, is empty, hollow, and eludes 
the grasp; hence such phrases as “ to 
inherit the wind” (Prov. xi. 29), “to 
bring forth wind” (Isa. xxvi. 18), 
“words of wind” (Job xvi. 3), &e. 
16. Yet he eateth ali his days, &e. 
The case, however, is different; so 
far from simply dying divested of all 


2Z 
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eateth all his days in darkness, and is much disturbed, antd 


his property, the greedy money-getter 
has nothing but anxiety, trouble, and 
vexation all his lifetime, both in ob- 
taining and keeping his wealth. For 
D2, yet, see the preceding verse. 
mora, all his days, is as usual the 
accusative of time, with an adver- 
bial signification (vide supra, ii. 23). 
yor, in darkness, in obscurity, either 
because he avoids company for fear 
of the expenses connected therewith, 
or he is avoided by every one in con- 
sequence of his mean and niggardly 
disposition, thus forming a contrast 
to OM 732 02, to walk before the 
living, in vi. 8. ‘The Chaldee has 
therefore aptly paraphrased it, 3 
MTN. TTT Ta NW NDT TINY 
mre, he dwells in obscurity all his days, 
so that he may eat his bread alone. 
Tbn Ezra’s explanation (18 xy OVI 
WY PPOY IW PIV POA ON 93 WX’ NI 
Tyo NII TW DON’ RD 700 P3p2), he does 
not eat in the daytime when it is light, 
but in the night, 1.e.. owing to his 
multitudinous undertikings and work 
to obtain money, he cannot eat till the 
evening comes, is too far-fetched, and 
does not comport with the following 
clause. Still more objectionable is 
Mendelssohn’s interpretation, viz., 
the miser eats in the dark to save the 
light; or, ‘‘ he consumes all his day 
in gloom” (Durell, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Elster, &c.), taking 2°52, contrary 
to the usus loquendi, as the object. 
As to the Septuagint’s changing 928% 
into 528), xai 2v wév4e, which is followed 
by Spohn, Ewald, Heiligstedt, &c., it 
is rightly rejected by the Syriac, the 
Chaldee, and most modern commen- 
tators; and though it is in perfect 
harmony with the exegetical rules 
according to which that version was 
made, we wonder that critics who re- 
ject these rules should have adopted 
this alteration of the text. 

And is much disturbed, &c. These 
are the natural consequences. One 
who robs the poor and perverts jus- 
tice, to fill his bag, will be haunted 
by the sighs and cries of the sufferers, 
and, however steeled the heart of the 


delinquent may be, he will neverthe- 
less experience many a grievous and 
agonising hour, DY3 is an intransi- 
tive verb, third person sing., signify- 
ing to be disturbed, irritated, vemed 
(comp. vii. 9; Nehem. iii. 53), hence 
the noun DY3, i. 18, vii. 9. For 7297, 
infinit. absol. used adverbially, see 
i. 16. 0 stands for 1 n, literally 
grief is to him, i.e., he has grief; the 
suffix, which is generally the accusa- 
tive, is not unfrequently also used 
for the dative (comp. 172 WTS 127k, 
whoso loves him (i.e., his son), seeks 
him (i.e., for him) correction, Prov. 
Kin 245- JObexxxr eS. alee esas 
xliv. 21, Ixv. 5; Gesen. § 121, 4; 
Ewald, § 315, b). The Sept. (xai 
SuuG morrw ual appwmortia ual yorw, and 
in much vexation, and infirmity, and 
wrath), the Vulgate (ET IN CURIS 
MULTIS, ET IN HZRUMNA ATQUE TRIS- 
TITIA, and in many cares, and in 
misery and sorrow), and the Syriac 


(Maras Wied tec? 


00 =) v 0 n 
Licance [lolS0, and in much 
anger, and wrath, and in mourning, 
and sickness), which are followed by 
Luther (und in grofem Gramen und 
Kranfheit und Traurigfeit), Coverdale, 
and the Bishops’ Bible (with great 
carefulness, sickness, and sorrow, 1. €., 
he eats in much vexation, &c.), 
making this clause dependent upon 
28 in the preceding clause, are loose 
paraphrases, and have given rise to 
the unwarranted alterations of the 
verb DY2 into DY3, the noun, and mM 
into %7) (Desvoeux, Spohn, Ewald, 
Heiligstedt, &c.) The Geneva Ver- 
sion, ‘he eateth in darkness with 
much grief, and in his sorrow and 
anger,” is only guilty of altering Dy3, 
the verb, into DY2, the noun, whilst 
the Authorised Version, “and he hath 
much sorrow and wrath with his sick- 
ness,” not only makes the same un- 
warranted alteration, but alsochanges 
vom) into P32, and most unjustifiably 
construes the text 972 F27) 737 OY). 
Equally arbitrary and violent are the 
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Behold, that which I have seen is 


good, that it is well for man to eat and to drink, and to 
enjoy the good in all his labours which he laboureth under 
the sun, the numbered days of his life which God hath 


renderings, ‘‘and anger, sickness, and 
wrath multiply,” taking 7297 as “ the 
preterite Hiphil, which agrees with 
each of the singular nouns separately, 
and the ) final in Y°™ is plainly a 
mistake” (Durell); “ and what the 
better for having toiled for the wind, 
and for having lived all his days in 
gloom and great care, in disquiet and 
vexation ?” (Hodgson); ‘‘in darkness 
he consumes all his days, and much 
anger in his sickness and irritation,” 
altering DY2, the verb, into DY>2, the 
noun, making it the accusative after 
Sos, and changing 0) into *n3 
(Hitzig); or “‘ and is much irritated, 
and his infirmity is matter of indigna- 
tion,” taking the ) in }¥2) as explica- 
tive or intransitive (Herzfeld, Stuart, 
and Philippson). 

17. Behold that which I have seen, 
&c. Having shewn that all things 
are immutably fixed (iii. 1-22), and 
that the mistaken exertions made 
by men to alter their destinies arise 
from impure motives, and defeat 
themselves (iv. 1-v. 16), Coheleth 
concludes this section by again sub 
mitting that there is nothing left for 
man but to enjoy life the few years 
of his existence. 737, lo, behold, 
calls attention to what the writer 
has previously asserted upon the 
same subject. ‘22 °MxN Tx, what I 
have seen, t.e., what | have found 
and propounded before (ii. 24-26). 
110, is good, holds good, namely, that 
it is well to eat, &e. For 75, beauti- 
Ful, good, and then well (see iii. 11). 
The Septuagint’s rendering of this 
clause, ido) efdov 2yh ayadiv, 6 -ort xaddv 
x.t.r., behold I have seen good which is 
beautiful, &c., connecting 44 with 
~NoYsi, and making 72x expli- 
cative of 110 Wx, which is followed 
by the Authorised Version in the 
margin, Geier, Rambach, Rosenmiil- 
ler, &., who appeal to NOT We py, 


an evil, which is sin (Hos. xii. 9), is 
inadmissible, because of the Quametz 
under "28, which shews that it must 
be connected with 7:7. The same 
objection is to be urged against Des- 
voeux, Hitzig, and Stuart, who regard 
7m] 1x simply as a resumption of 
10 Wx, referring to Zech. ix. 17. 

0 Md nn 00 
The Syriac, bh} Auto? 70,50 OI 

¥ > ? y S 

ww2eo 071 2 AXoto, 
behold this which I, Coheleth, have 
seen, it is good and beautiful, and the 
Chaldee paraphrase, 28 MT ‘7 NM 
PT? VEO NwBow 22) xT NID, and be- 
hold that which I have seen is good, and 
that which is comely for them, which 
take Vx as a copula, and are followed 
by the loose versions of Coverdale 
and the Bishops’ Bible (‘ therefore 
we think it a better and a fairer thing 
for a man to eat,” &e.), the Autho- 
rised Version in the text, Hodgson, 
&c., and which have caused Houbigant 
and Spohn to alter the text intc 
7m) 19, are most arbitrary and un- 
justifiable. ‘The loose renderings of 
the Vulgate (Hoc 1TAQUE VISUM EST 
MIHI BONUM, UT, this, therefore as 
seemed good to me, that, &c.), Luther 
(Go febhe ich nun das fiir gut an daf es 
fein fet, wenn man itffet und trinfet), 
and the Geneva Bible, ‘‘ behold, then, 
what [ have seen good, that it is 
comely to eat,” &c., cannot be recon- 
ciled with the text. For the phrase 
10 73, to see good, see ii. 1. The 
suffix in py refers to the implied 
DIN ; relative pronouns are frequently 
used instead of nouns, when the sub- 
ject is obvious from the context 
(comp. infra, vii. 1; Prov. xxvii. 9; 
Ps. xviii. 15, xliv. 3; Ewald, § 294, b). 
wi) EDN, as in ij. 3, and 252 in 
the preceding verse, is the accusative 
of time. 
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18 given him; for this is his portion; and I have also seen, 
that a man to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and 
if he hath enabled him to eat thereof, and to take his portion, 

19 and to rejoice in his labour, this is a gift of God. He should 
remember that the days of his life are not many, that God 
causeth him to work for the enjoyment of his heart. 


18. And I have also seen, &e. This 
verse forms an integral part of the 
preceding one, intensifying its state- 
ment. Not only is there nothing 
left for man but present enjoyment, 
but even for this he is dependent 
upon God. 03, also, is dependent 
upon °28 sx) in the preceding verse, 
and the particle *) is to be supplied 
after it. 2) nnD 71 is the apodosis 
to the protasis, which begins with 
iow). The two synonymous terms 
DDI WY, riches and wealth, are used 
to describe great abundance, and, 
being inanimate things, are followed 
by 99, the neuter in the singular. 

19. He should remember, &c. ‘To 
urge us on to the enjoyment of the 
present, the only thing left for 
man, as stated in verse 17, Coheleth 
submits that we ought always to 
remember two things; first, the 
shortness of our life, and hence the 
necessity of enjoying it whilst it 
lasts. The prominence which the 
sacred writer has given to the first 
part of this hemistich (7297 N°) gave 
rise to the frequently occurring at- 
traction; so that ‘2. nx By 7277 ND Dd 
wT stands for Vy) TAIT Nd °D EP 
(comp. ii. 24, ili. 21, and especially 
xi. 8, where this attraction takes 
place in a similar phrase). So also 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra (for Gill’s misre- 
presentation of these Rabbins, see 
p. 175), Mendelssohn, Herzfeld, and 
Philippson. The Septuagint, not 
perceiving this attraction, renders 
this clause, ¢r: ob worrd pancbiiceras 
Tag neous the Cwng aitov, for he shall 
not much remember the days of his 
life, which is followed by the Vul- 
gate (non enim satis recordabitur 
dierum vite sue), Luther (penn er 
denft nicht viel an das elende Leben), 


who, by way of explanation, has 
miserable life instead of the days of 
his life, Coverdale, and the Bishops’ 
Bible (‘for he thinketh not much 
how long he shall live”), the Geneva 
Bible (“surely he will not much 
remember the days of his life”), the 
Auth. Version in the text, Desvoeux, 
Hodgson, Knobel, Gesenius, (Lex. 
under 72”), Ewald, De Wette, Stuart, 
Elster, &c., and which is explained 
‘in the enjoyment of the special 
gifts of God, his reflections on the 
sombre part, or on the shortness of 
his days, will cease to be painful and 
distressing to him!” The marginal 
reading of the Authorised Version, 
“though he give not much, yet he 
remembereth the days of his life,” is 
a literary curiosity. 

That God causeth,.&c. The second 
thing we are to remember is; that 
the design of God, in assigning to 
us the various pursuits of life, is 
present enjoyment. 2, that, is the 
conjunction following the verb of 
remembering, as in the preceding 
clause. The rendering of it by 
because, for, forasmuch (the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, &c.), or when 
(Stuart, &c.), is owing to their mis- 
understanding of the preceding part 
of the verse. 72% is the Hiphil 
participle of 7322, which is so fre- 
quently used in this book for to 
occupy, to work ; the literal meaning 
of the Hiphil, therefore, is to cause 
to work ; the pronoun ink, him, as 
frequently, is omitted. 425 nwa, in 
or for the enjoyment of his heart, i.e., 
he assigns to him work wherein is 
enjoyment of heart, or makes him 
work for, or that he might have, 
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enjoyment. So some interpreters 
mentioned in the Michlal Jophi 
(12 mayd payn pov yw) MS OW w 
OY V9 FMI PONT WYPYE) kzY Sy NIT 
Ww Maww m2 pr), the Septuagint 
(6 Seg mepioma abriv Ev edpporivn napdiag 
ait, God occupies him in the joy of 
his heart), and the more paraphrastic 
Vulgate (Devs occUPET DELICIIS COR 
EJuS, God occupies his heart with 
delights), which gave rise to Luther's 
version (Gott erfreuet fein Herz), 
and to the rendering of Coverdale 
and the Bishops’ Bible (‘‘ God filleth 
his heart with gladness,” taking 
occupet in the sense of filling), De 
Weite, Gesenius, Vaihinger, &c. ; 
others, however, translate it, God 
leaves him to sing in the joy of heart 
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PYHN Pw) May, ya WTA Mow nv yada 
D2 DT) YN, yw MN AMNw pwd XM, 
Rashbam, Ko6ster, &c.), or God 
answers him with the joy of his heart, 
t.é., bestows upon him joy, as it 
were, in answer to his desire (w 
INNO TY "IYI TY Pwo NIT DWN 
WNW 5] wp1M, some interpreters 
mentioned by Ibn Ezra, the Geneva 
Bible, the Auth. Ver., Geier, Doder- 
lein, Rosenmiller, Noyes, Elster, 
Hengstenberg, &c.), or, God helps 
thee in the enjoyment of heart (7290 
2) DT DOW AX TPR WD YON PII 
WnTw1 YY yYoON DyoTMw piv pax nw 
yan aNd yoowm yn Nw 9, Ibn 
Ezra, Mendelssohn, Preston, Hitzig, 
&c.) But these renderings do not 
comport with the Hiphil, nor do 


(Tow) Ww “rp yyNd Mm yYND 1 yn) ‘ps they affect the argument. 


- 


SECTION III. 
CHAPTER VI. 1—VIII. 15. 


Coheleth now shews that wealth is utterly unable to secure real happiness 
(vi. 1-9), since the rich man can neither overrule the order of 
Providence (10), nor know what will conduce to his well-being (11, 12). 
And lastly, prudence, or what is generally called common sense, is 
examined, and shewn to be as unsatisfactory as all the preceding 
experiments. Coheleth thought that to live so as to leave a good 

/. name (vi. 1-4); to listen to merited rebuke (5-9); not to indulge in 
arepining spirit, but to submit to God’s Providence (10-14); to be 
temperate in religious matters (15-20); not to pry into everybody’s 
opinions (21, 22), lessons of prudence, or common sense, higher wisdom, 
being unattainable (23, 24); to submit to the powers that be, even 
under oppression, believing that the mightiest tyrant will ultimately 
be punished (viii. 1-9), and that, though retribution is sometimes 
withheld (10), which indeed is the cause of increased wickedness (11), 
yet that God will eventually administer rewards and punishments 
(12, 13); that this would satisfy him during the few years of his life. 
But as this did not account for the melancholy fact that the fortunes 
of the righteous and the wicked are often reversed all their lifetime, this 
common-sense view of life too often proved vain (14), and Coheleth 
therefore recurs to his repeated conclusion, that there is nothing left 
for man but to enjoy the things of this life (15). 
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vi. 1 There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it 


2 weigheth heavily upon man. 
hath given riches, and wealth, and abundance, so that his 
soul lacketh nothing of all that it desireth, and God hath 
not given him the power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth 


1. There is an evil, &. Coheleth 
now shews that wealth, too, is utter- 
ly unable to secure real happiness. 
As 0, like qoatg in Greek, is used 
both for the amount of numbers, 
many, much, and tropically for de- 
gree, much, great, hence interpreters 
are divided as to the rendering of 
owaty xm. Thus the Vulgate 
(frequens apud homines), Rashi (72973 
nam) 877 7K 22), Luther (es ift gemein 
bei den Menfrhen), Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, Hodgson, 
De Wette, Noyes, Preston, &c., 
translate it, it is common, general, or 
much among people, whilst Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Philipp- 
son, Stuart, Elster, Hengstenberg, 
&e., render it, it weighs heavily upon 
man. But as the preposition %9, 
upon, which expresses the pressure 
or weight of a grievance (vide supra, 
ii. 17), and especially as the phrase 
yoy 72] DIN NY] in vil. 6, denoting 
undoubtedly the evil of man is great, 
or weighs heavily upon him (compare 
also Isa. xxiv. 20), are against the 
first. rendering, we must decide for 
the second. 

2. Here is a man, &c. To illus- 
trate the inability of riches to yield 
satisfaction, Coheleth refers to a 
type of man— instances of which 
we may daily see in abundance 
among the money-men of our day— 
whose schemes of emolumert have 
largely prospered, and who has suc- 
ceeded in procuring all the luxuries 
that the heart can desire and that 
wealth can command, yet God has 
not given him the capacity of en- 
joying these overflowing resources 
of earthly good. 23 is not glory, 
honour (Sept. fa, Vulgate, Syriac, 


Here is a man to whom God 


Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, 
the Geneva Bible, the Authorised 
Version, Desvoeux, Knobel, Gesenius 
(Lex. s.v.), Ewald, De Weitte, Hei- 
ligstedt, Noyes, Elster, Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg, &c.), which is incom- 
patible with the verb 728), inasmuch 
as it would be preposterous to say, 
he cannot eat his honour, but abun- 
dance (Rashbam, Hodgson, Herzfeld, 
Philippson, Stuart, First, &c.), in 
which sense it is frequently coupled 
with 1» (compare 737) Wx VYD 
ima 113, when a man becomes rich, 
when the abundance of his house in- 
creases, Ps. xlix. 17; Prov. iii. 16, 
vili. 18; Isa. x. 3, Ixvi. 12). Whether 
we take 7328 to stand for [8 (compare 


_ Gen. xxx. 33, xxxix. 9), construe 


‘on with the dative, as in Deut. 
xv. 8, and translate 152) tpn DPN 
mam Wy 55, nichts feblt feiner Seele 
yon allem was ihn geliiftet, nothing 
lacketh to his soul of all that he 
desires (the Vulg., Hodgson, Noyes, 
&c.), or retain the usual rendering, 
he denies nothing to his soul of all 
(the Sept., the Geneva Bible, the 
Authorised*Version, &c.), the prepo- 
sition 2 does not stand for the 
object of 107, but is partitive (vide 
supra, iv. 8). As 52 is of a common 
gender, the verb ™x™ is better 
referred to it. For 2, the neuter 
pronoun singular, referring to several 
nouns, see v. 18. 

But a stranger, &c. The poignancy 
of the grief is enhanced by the fact 
that he who inherits his property, 
and possesses the power of enjoying 
it, is not even a son, but a total 
stranger. To depart this life without 
issue, and to leave one’s possessions 
to strangers, was one of the great- 
est calamities that could befall an 
Kastern, When God appeared to 
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53 it; this is vanity, and a sore evil. 
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Though one beget a 


hundred children, and live many years, yea, numerous as 
may be the days of his years, yet, if his soul is not satisfied 


Abraham (Gen. xv. 1-5), and told 
him that he was his shield, and pro- 
mised to reward him greatly, the 
aged patriarch at once exclaimed, 
yan, “ what canst thou give 
when I am going off childless, and 
when the owner of my house is to be 
Dammesek Eliezer?” No blessing 
could compensate the absence of 
children, and no sorrow was greater 
to him than to leave his acquired 
property to a stranger, though this 
stranger was his faithful servant. 
21 Ws, a stranger, one of another 
family, in contradistinction to one’s 
own son. The explanation of it by 
foreigner, enemy, plunderer (Reynolds, 
Ewald, Heiligstedt, &c.), is contrary 
to the scope of the- passage which 
speaks of a man who did not lose 
his wealth, but retained it through 
life, and could not enjoy it. More- 
over, the contrast in the next verse 
plainly shews that a childless parent 
is here intended. When describing 
the inability of the owner of the 
property to enjoy, the sacred writer 
used the partitive 0222 58), eat of it, 
enjoy any part of it; but, when 
speaking of the stranger who comes 
into possession of the property, he 
is described as %222N, without the 
partitive, enjoying it all. 

3. Though one beget, &c. So great, 
however, is the misery of not being 
able to enjoy one’s property, that, 
even if the case were the very reverse 
of ‘what it was stated to be in the 
preceding verse ; if, instead of being 
childless and leaving one’s posses- 
sions to a stranger, one had been 
blessed with an unusually large 
number of children; and if, instead 
of departing this life, and bequeath- 
ing one’s property at the ordinary 
time allotted to man, one lived an 
extraordinary number of years in 
the possession of his wealth, yet, 
if he had not the power of en- 
joying it, an abortion is far better 


than he. 0x, as often, is used con- 
cessively, and, as is generally the 
case, is followed by the imperfect 
(comp. WD OND? TAY OX, though his 
height were to mount up to heaven, 
Job xx. 6; Isa. i. 18; Ps. exxxix. 8; 
Gesen. § 155, 2, g; Ewald, § 362, b). 
Wx, a man, any one, one (comp. Gen. 
xiii. 16; Exod. xvi. 29; Song of 
Songs viii. 7). 79 is neither here 
nor elsewhere used adverbially for 
a hundred times (Knobel, &c.), but 
invariably signifies a@ hundred ; the 
object, as is frequently the case 
with numerals, is implied, and must 
be taken from the context. Here, 
of course, with the Chaldee, Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, &., we must supply 022 
(compare TYIO TID MY, the barren 
woman hath born seven, i.e., children, 
1 Sam. ii. 5, and vide infra, viii. 12). 
Durell’s construction of wx with 
Tm, l.e., though he beget a hundred 
males, 18 ungrammatical, as ND 
cannot stand after a noun singular. 
Besides, 023 is used in such a case, 
and not wx. Though some have 
had nearly as many children (comp. 
2 Chron. xi. 21; 2 Kings x. 1), yet 
it will hardly be questioned that 7x9 
is used as a round number for a great 
many (comp. Gen. xxvi. 12; 2 Sam. 
xxiv! 3);- Prov: :xviis| 10 }1Cor: xiv: 
19; and see infra, viii. 12).- 2, 
much, many, is used adverbially, and 
like uy (vide supra, v. 1) is joined 
to substantives plural (comp. 21 D733, 
lightnings much, i.€., a@ great many, 
in great number, Deut. xxxiii. 7; 
Ps. xviii. 15. The} in 2 is eumu- 
lative, augmenting and intensifying 
the concession made in the first 
clause, 7. ¢., numerous as may be, &e. 
Overlooking this, many interpreters 
have found it difficult to explain 
this hemistich, without producing a 
truism or tautology. The unhappy 
rendering of the Vulg., EY VIXERIT 
MULTOS ANNOS ET ~PLURES DIES 
ATATIS HABUERIT, and live many 
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with good, and even if the grave did not wait for him, I say, 


years, and have many days of years, 
which is followed by Luther (und 
hatte fo Langes Leben, dab er viele 
Sabre iiberlebte), Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Auth. Version 
(“and live many years, so that the 
days of his years be many”), Rey- 
nolds, Preston, &e., or, ‘and live 
many years, and the days of his 
years be multiplied” (the Geneva 
Bible, De Wette, &c.), must strike 
every reader, as if one could live 
many years without living many 
days. To avoid this awkwardness, 
the Chaldee explains this clause, 
THI OY PNT WT ROWAN KMD waa, 
andif he had been in power and domi- 
nion all the days of his life, taking 19 
to denote a chief, leader, a great man, 
which is followed by Desvoeux, 
Knobel, Vaihinger, &¢. But against 
this is to be urged, that 4) as a 
substantive, in the sense of chief, is 
invariably followed by the genitive of 
that over which he is the chief. Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra, again, explain 4 by 
plenty, abundance (172 "> 192 5D) 77), 
t.e., if he had plenty of riches, and 
all manner of good the days of his 
life. But this requires too great and 
too harsh an ellipsis; and, if the 
sacred writer had intended to convey 
this sense, he would undoubtedly 
have written 19299 29). Gill’s asser- 
tion, that Rashi interprets it “ suffi- 
cient, he lives as long as is desirable,” 
when Rashi’'s words are 7 1) 7) 4 
21D 999 7, meaning plenty of all sorts 
of good, is another lamentable proof 
of his misrepresenting the Rabbins. 
Whilst Durell, dissatisfied with all 
these explanations, alters »% into 
mw (compare 1 Sam. xiv. 34), and 
translates it, “and his sheep (here 
taken for substance in general) be 


great all the days of his life.” This 
requires no refutation. 
And even if the grave, &e. The 


augmentation, rising in scale, has 
here reached its climax. Not only 
would numerous years not compen- 
sate for the inability of enjoying one’s 
property, but even (02), see ver. 5) if 


” 


the grave were not to exist for such 
a man, if he were never to die, an 
untimely birth, which has had no life 
at all, would be preferable to him, 
though in the possession of perpetual 
life, so extraordinary and great a 
boon. Great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the exposition of this 
clause. Already St. Jerome mentions 
different explanations of it—1. It 
means that, having been occupied 
for so many years in amassing wealth, 
and having laid up so much for many 
years to come, the rich man did not 
think of death or burial, and hence 
“has no burial” in his mind, does 
not remember that he must die, and 
is not prepared for it. 2. It means 
that his covetous heart does not 
allow him to provide a respectable 
sepulchre for his remains (so also the 
Chaldee, Patrick, Clark, Knobel, 
Stuart, &c.) 8. It means that he 
is assaulted and murdered for his 
wealth, and his body is cast away 
without interment (so also Rashi). 


4, It means that he has no burial, 


because he has not lived; having 
done no good or worthy thing whereby 
to perpetuate his memory among his 
posterity, but having allowed his life 
to pass away in silence like a beast. 
This opinion St. Jerome himself 
adopts. 5. According to Rashbam, 
again, it means that he has lost his 
money, and therefore was not buried 
(so also Desvoeux, Ewald, &c.) 6. 
It means that his heirs deny him an 
honourable interment for want of re- 
spect (Reynols, Mendelssohn, Hol- 
den, Elster, Philippson, &.) 7. It 
is a marginal gloss, put inadvertently 
into the text (Hitzig), Passing over 
the emendations of the text as un- 
warranted and arbitrary, we submit 
that these explanations, making Co- 
heleth speak of intermept, or of fune- 
ral honours, or of a monument to 
perpetuate his memory, are totally at 
variance with the argument before 
us. 1. The object of the sacred writer 
is not to contrast the ignominy of a 
graveless corpse with the blessedness 
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4 Better than he is an untimely birth; for this cometh in 
nothingness and goeth in darkness, and with darkness is its 
5 memory covered ; it doth not even see, and doth not know 


of a long and fruitful life, but to shew 
that nothing, not even a long and 
Fruitful life, can compensate for the 
inability of enjoying one’s posses- 
sions. He therefore puts a prosper- 
ous, fruitful, and long life in the 
balance with the want of power to 
enjoy overflowing riches, and finds 
the latter so miserably wanting, that 
he prefers nauseous /ifelessness to such 
a long life, as the fifth verse unmis- 
“takeably shews. 2. P37 invariably 
means a burial-place, a grave, a 
sepulchre. Jer. xxii. 19, the only in- 
stance which Gesenius adduces in his 
lexicon to shew that it signifies burial, 
the action of burying, sepulture, forms 
no exception, inasmuch as WoT NyAP 
127 is better rendered in the sepulchre 
of anass he shall be buried. Besides, 
the Jews had too great a respect for 
their dead to deny a grave to one 
who happened to be a miser, or to lose 
his money. 3. The concessive par- 
ticle D1 shews, beyond doubt, that the 
climax is here reached by the con- 
cessions. These facts are also against 
those who interpret this clause as re- 
ferring to accidental absence of funeral 
honours, or of a grave. Now, in 
Scripture language, very long life is 
hyperbolically described by not seeing 
death, or the grave (comp. the phrases 
NVQ ANY 8%, uh ielv Savarcv, not to see 
death, Ps. Ixxxix. 49; Heb. xi. 5), 
and nm} 781 N5, not to see the grave 
(Ps. xvi. 10, xlix. 10), whilst a speedy 
death is described by the grave wait- 
ing for one (comp. ? D327, graves wait 
for me, Job xvii. 1). In the face of 
the last-cited passage, the sense of 
YANN) THAP, the grave is not waiting 
for him, will at once be obvious. 
‘NYDN, the perfect, like novi, memini, 
odi, in Latin, and ofa, peévnuas in 
Greek, is used for the present (comp. 
infra, viii. 14, ix. 16; Gesen. § 126, 
3; Ewald, § 135, b). The comparison 
of one in great misery with an un- 
timely birth also occurs in Job iii. 16. 


4. For this cometh, &c. ‘The fate 
of the untimely birth is preferable, 
because it is a mere nothing when 
born; it is immediately and quietly 
put out of sight, and nothing is 
known about it. . 83, to come, i.e., 
into existence. 517, nothingness, t.e., 
a mere nothing in size and form. 
J2, it goes, t.e., to be buried. Fora, 
in darkness, in obscurity, as untimely 
births are removed and interred 
withont its being known, whilst the 
funerals of grown-up and aged people 
are attended with much noise and 
great ceremonies. O¥, when used 
in connection with the departed, 
denotes memory 133 (comp. Deut. 
Toe LOL Sin Sexi 2 Bw MS hyin. 
Rive Zip PS,.AxRi 17) 9) bat jt.as 
here memory, and not “ name,” is 
evident from the fact that, being an 
untimely birth, it had no name 
given to it. Some indeed (the Vulg., 
the Chaldee, Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Version, 
the Authorised Version, Jermin, &c.) 
refer this verse to the man who has 
no ability to enjoy his property, and 
others (Rashbam, Reynolds, Patrick, 
Gill, Desvoeux, &c.) to both the 
joyless man and the untimely birth ; 
but the following verse, which con- 
tinues this subject, as is evident from 
the expression 02, leaves it beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that it refers 
to the abortion, the immediate ante- 
cedent. (So Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Men- 
delssohn, Scott, Clarke, Holden, 
Knobel, De Wette, Herzfeld, Ewald, 
Gesenius, Preston, Noyes, Stuart, 
Elster, Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, &c.) 
For Jermin’s remarkable explana- 
tion of this verse, see p. 140. 

5. It doth not even see, &e. And 
not having lived at all, the untimely 
birth is free from all the ills and 
sufferings of life with which the joy- 
less rich man is loaded, and hence it 
has niore rest than he. Bearing in 
mind what a luxury rest is with 
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And if he live twice a 


thousand years and see no good, do not both go to the same 


Orientals, how eagerly they desire 
it, and how highly they prize it; 
that from this circumstance the rest 
promised in the land of Canaan, as 
well as in the heavenly Canaan, has 
borrowed its imagery; we shall be 
able to enter more fully into the 
preference here given to the reposing 
abortive. Of course the contrast is 
between the ever-busy, careworn, and 
annoyed speculator, who is living, 
and active, and the untimely birth, 
which is dead, and resting; for in 
death both rest alike. We should 
have deemed this remark superfluous 
had not some interpreters mistaken 
the comparison. 032 denotes accession, 
augmenting and intensifying what 
has already been said, setting forth 
more definitely and largely the idea 
commenced with the words &3 5273, 
i. é., it is not only a mere nothing in 
its size and form, but has no life as 
well, being dead prior to its birth. 
Wow mW, to see the sun (i.g., NX 7} 
woo mn), is an established phrase 
denoting to live (comp, infra, vii. 11, 
xi. 7; Job ili. 16; Ps. xlix. 20, lviii. 
9), and has its analogy in the Greek 
6pa paog rerio (Hom. I]. 261), & rams 
aidiip, hyuctpas ayvev aos ws AeUscey (Kurip. 
Hippol.), and in the Latin, luminibus 
uti, diem videre (Ovid. Frist. v. 4, 44), 
as well as in our phrase to see the 
light of the day, and is evidently 
chosen because of 727 in the pre- 
ceding verse. YT, as frequently, is 
added to 78}, to augment and inten- 
sify the idea (comp. 1 Sam, xii. 17, 
Xxlii. 23, xxv. 17; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18; 
1 Kings xx. 7. 22; 2 Kings vy. 7). 
The explanation, not felt any worldly 
happiness, which Reynolds, Mendels- 
sohn, Herzfeld, &., give to this pas- 
sage, is therefore contrary to the 
usage of this phrase. The compli- 
cated rendering of the Sept., xa? ox 
Eyvw dvamaucers Tour» umsp toto, and 
has not known rest to this above that, 
detaches >. from 781, and connects 
it with the following part of the 


hemistich, against the accents and 
the usual connection of these two 
verbs. So does also the traditional 
paraphrase of the Chaldee, p32 >? ND 
DET NDI) PT NDIY P2 pI? wz 3, 
and he does not know between good 
and eril, to choose between this world 
and the world to come, which is fol- 
lowed by the Vulg. (NEQUE CoGNovIT 
DISTANTIAM BONI ET MALI, nor does 
he know the difference between good 
and evil), Luther (und weif feine 
Nuhe weder hie no da), Coverdale 
(“and knoweth of no rest, neither 
here nor there”). Ibn Ezra, too, 
separates it from the preceding verb, 
and is consequently obliged to supply 
the word ™ x», which is followed by 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Ver., 
the Authorised Version, &c. M7), rest, 
and then good as resulting therefrom, 
as is evident from 52:7 3239 319 in 
verse 3, for which the synonymous 
779 m2 72 is here used (comp. also 
iv. 6). For 739, standing for 59, see 
hee ie 

6. And if he live, &e. But after 
all the concessions made in verse 3, 
however extraordinarily long the life 
of this rich man may be, it must 
eventually terminate, and he go to 
the same place as the abortion; so 
that his long life, joylessly spent, 
not only placed him below the un- 
timely birth as long as it lasted, but 
is of no advantage to him in death, 
since he must share the same doom 
as the abortion. x, if (a contrac- 
tion of dx, if, and %, if), which only 
occurs once more in the Old Testa- 
ment (Esth. vii. 4) is a particle of 
later Hebrew, and is frequently used 
in the Targums, the Mishna, and 
the Syriac. The subject of ™7, he 
lived, is still 4s, @ man, one, men- 
tioned in verse 3, to whom the rela- 
tive pronoun 739 refers, with which 
the preceding verse concludes. #28 
Dyers is not many thousand (DDR FRX, 
Ibn Ezra), but two thousand, the 
dual DD), two times, is used adver- 
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7 place 2? All the labour of this man is for his mouth, and yet 
8 the soul cannot be satisfied; for what advantage hath the 


bially, like our twice. The phrase is 
a paraphrase of 1) ADTN) Apap, 
hyperbolically expressing ‘unusually 
long life. The interrogative 8° is 
used for an emphatic assertion (comp. 
i. 3). For dip9, place, i.e., the grave, 
sheol, as well as 1x, the. same, and 
480, both, see iii. 20. 

7. All the labour, &c. This verse 
shews how the untimely birth has 
more rest than this man, inasmuch 
as it states that his life is a protracted 
scene of toil, turmoil, and dissatis- 
faction, ever labouring to satisfy his 
soul, which cannot be satisfied, 
whilst the abortion escapes all this. 
Dist does not refer to man generally, 
as most commentators take it, but 
to the particular individual described 
in the preceding verses, as is evident 
from the context, and especially from 
the phrase xgan x) 052, i.g., N9 WD? 
y2ivn in verse 3, which is applied to 
the case in question. 59, for his 
mouth, i.e., for his enjoyment. mp, 
mouth, is used metonymically for the 
food and dainties put intoit. Luther 
strangely renders this clause einent 
jeglichen Menfthen ift Arbeit aufgelegt 
nach feiner Mae, to every man work 
is allotted, according to his measure, 
taking 75) as a particle with suffix ; 
so also Holden, who however trans- 
lates it, all the labour of this man is 
with respect to or for himself, or his 
own account; but this, to say the 
least, is an unnecessary departure 
from the meaning 78, and does not 
improve the sense. For 03, yet, see 
ii. 14. To be consistent with his 
mistranslation of the former clause, 
Luther renders this part of the verse, 
aber das Herg fann nicht daran bleiben, 
but his heart cannot abide by it, i.e., 
the heart cannot keep to the work 
allotted to man, but runs away from 
it after greater things. 

8. For what advantage, &e. To 
shew more strikingly that all the ex- 
ertions of this rich man fail to satisfy 
_ the cravings of his soul, Coheleth ap- 


peals to the fact that no efforts of any 
man can do this; for the wise man in 
this respect has no advantage overthe 
fool, nor the poor man over the chief. 
2 assigns a reason for the assertion 
made in the last clause of the pre- 
ceding verse. For the interrogative 
anya, what advantage? for an em- 
phatie denial, see i. 3. 72, from the 
first clause, must be supplied before 
PW, t.¢., “2 YIV yO WIM, what ad- 
vantage has the poor man over him 
who knows, &e. 07 732 727, to walk 
before the living, denotes one who leads 
a public life, in contradistinction to 
the 7272 52x, him who spends his life 


-in obscurity (v. 16); one who is a 


leader, a chief, a magnate (compare 
iv. 16). For 07, the living, denoting 
men, see iv. 15. The difficulty ex- 
perienced in the interpretation of this 
verse has been increased by the dis- 
cordant and loose paraphrases of the 
ancient versions. Thus the Sept. 
renders it ot: tis mepioc sia TO TCa LIEp 
Tov adpoyva ; ots 6 wévng ofdey oropevOrvet 
nartvayts tis Cutis, for what advantage 
is there to the wise man above the fool ? 
since the poor man knows to walk be- 
Sorelife. The Vulg. has, quip HABET 
AMPLIUS SAPIENS A STULTO? ET QUID 
PAUPER, NISI UT PERGAT ILLUC, UBI 
EST VITA? what has the wise man more 
than the fool? and what the poor man 
but that he go thither where life is? 
which has evidently arisen from the 
Hagadic explanation given by the 
Chaldee, NIODYI NDT? YX NIN 7M ONY 
apna xv wy Sy p23 wow yo UR pm 
ae Seti) wy Nq22 wi my 73 fimsy 
AP ps v7 Py 7 Pia TL NANA poy? 
wi NADI WP TS 537 ym, jor what ad- 
vantage has the wise man in this world 
over the fool, because of the wicked 
generation by which he is not accepted ? 
and what is this poor man to do but 
to study the law of the Lord, that he 
may know how he will have to walk 
before the righteous in paradise ? 


I” 
The Syriac translates it bal? sso 
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wise man over the fool? what the poor man over him who 


Wo) 3 Bos aN HUA. 
Nylso\ Ws Lams) Lse\ 
[sacar for there is an advantage to 


the wise man over the fool, why ? for 
the poor man knows to go to life. So 
also the Vatican copy of the Sept., 
Tt Weploceia TH copy vmep Tov adpova. 
The Rabbins, though adhering more 
to the text, also differ greatly in their 
interpretation of this verse. Accord- 
ing to Rashi, it means “ for what has 
this wise man more than the fool, 
and what has the poor man less than 
the rich man, since he, too, knows 
how to walk before the living?” “ns 


SD) TT DNDN Inds YY ANY 7 NT }20° 


TT NPY PRO wT yA Por wd AN 
DVT Sex yo Po yw xw Da, and 
since it is so (i.e., the appetite is in- 
satiable), what more has he through 
his wisdom than if he were a fool? 
and what has the poor man less than 
the rich man who has no rest of mind, 
since he, too, knows how to proceed in 
the land by the living? which is fol- 
lowed by Broughton, who renders the 
verse, ‘‘ then what hath the wise man 
more than the fool? and what less 
hath the poor man of knowledge, to 
walk before the living?” But as this 
interpretation restricts 027 to the 
money-geiter in the preceding verse, 
and necessitates the extraordinary 
ellipsis of YwYT yD WON, it cannot be 
entertained. Similarly Rashbam, 
‘‘what has the wise man more than 
the fool? what has this poor man 
less than the wise man? since he, 
too, knows how to walk before the 
living.” SDI yO ANY 03M) PY AD ATW 
Sy) Ime Dd pI) Pr oPww Dow 
NIT ANI TV 299 AD + 927 DAT OMAR 4D 
YT NT Tw DIMA pO YA My ONT 
DOI PD TIND OMTT IND OY Daya 799 
for what advantage has the wise man 
above the fool in the world, wherein 
they both live and maintain themselves 
alike ? and therefore I said that all is 
vanity. ‘“ What to the poor man,” 
déc., i.e., wherein does this poor man 


begin to be less than the wise man ? 
since he, too, knows how to proceed in 
the world, with the rest of the living, 
like one of the wise; but as this 
explanation also imposes similar 
harsh ellipses upon the text, it must 
likewise be rejected. Aceording to 
Ibn Ezra, it means, “ what advan- 
tage is there to the wise man above 
the fool ? why should the intelligent 
poor man walk like the rest of the 
living?” which he explains, 0pY ON 
SDI WED NIN NI NHI FP PR pa DIN 
NITY VT YTV vd TO payy sw WY 7m 
7332 DDI PFA PIA YA pad yy 
onnn, if the wise will always be look- 
ing after money, and his desire is as 
insatiable as the desire of the fool, 
what advantage has he? And the 
meaning of DIY %1¥9 7 is, the poor 
man who knows and is intelligent, 
why should he walk in the way of 
fools like the living ? taking 21” as 
an adjective joined to 2%, and as 
synonymous with 027 in the pre- 
ceding clause, which few interpreters 
will follow. Equally discordant are 
the versions of the Reformers. Thus 
Luther has, denn was richtet ein 
Weifer mehr aus weder ein Narr ? 
Was unterftehet fitch der Wrme, daf er 
unter den Lebendigen will fein? for 
what does the wise man accomplish 
more than the fool? what does the 
poor man dare, that he will be 
among the living? Coverdale, “ for 
what hath the wise more than the 
fool? what helpeth it the poor 
that he knoweth to walk before the 
living ?” substantially the same the 
Bishops’ Bible, ‘‘ for what hath the 
wise more than the fool? what helpeth 
it the poor that he knoweth to walk 
with fools before the living?” and 
the Geneva Version, which is fol- 
lowed by the Authorised Version, 
“for what hath the wise man more 
than the fool? what hath the poor 
that knoweth how to walk before 
the living?” Neither has more 
modern criticism succeeded in les- 
sening this divergency of opinions. 
According to Bishop Patrick, it is the 
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9 knoweth to walk before the living? Better, indeed, is that 
which is seen by the eyes, than that which is pursued by the 


language of the wretch mentioned 
before, who asks, ‘‘ What excellence 
is there in the wise man more than 
in a fool, especially if he become poor, 
though he knows,” &c. According 
to Dr. Durell, ‘the latter part of 
this verse is an answer to the question 
in the former part, and ought to be 
rendered, ‘for what hath the wise 
more than the fool? that which the 
poor hath who knoweth to walk 
before the living;’ i.e., in point of 
morals, the wise has no advantage 
over the poor who knows and prac- 
tises his duty.” Herzfeld, though 
he also takes the answer to be con- 
tained in this verse, reduces it to a 
still shorter compass, inasmuch as 
he translates it, denn was hat der 
Kluge voraus yor pent Thoren ? was 
fogar dev Arme? Er verftehet, vor 
den Lebenden zu wandeln, what advan- 
tage has the wise above the fool ? 
what even the poor? He knows to 
walk before the living. Desvoeux, 
Spohn, Knobel, Ewald, De Wette, 
Hitzig, Noyes, Heiligstedt, Stuart, 
Elster, Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, 
&e., like the Geneva Version and 
the Authorised Version, take 777? D1Y 
DT 722 as descriptive of °2Y, 1.e., 
the poor who knows to walk before 
the living. But against this is to be 
urged — 1. That it destroys the sym- 
metry of the verse, inasmuch as the 
first clause is made to describe two 
individuals, whilst the whole of the 
second clause, only one ; 2. That the 
object of comparison is wanted in 
the second clause; and 3. That as 
DI, the wise man, is compared with 
D2, the fool, in the first clause, it is 
evident that °2%, the poor, in the 
second clause, must also have an 
opposite wherewith to be compared, 
which our rendering supplies. 

9. Better, indeed, is that which, &e. 
It is indeed better to make the best 
of what we see and is present, than 
to let our soul wander after gratifi- 
cations which might be secured, but 


are looming in the future. Luther 
aptly paraphrases this clause, ¢8 ift 
beffer, das gegenwartige Gut ge- 
brauchen, Denn nad) anderm gedenfen, 
itis better to enjoy the present good than 
to think about other good, and rightly 
remarks, in his commentary, Galomo 
will, daf wir follen brauchen des 
Gegenwartigen, und Gott dafiir danfen 
und nicht auf anders denfen 5 wie der 
Hund in Aefopo nach dem Schatten 
fcbnappet, und Lief das Fleifh fallen, 
Solomon submits that we should enjoy 
the present, thank God for it, and 
not speculate about getting other 
things ; like the dog in Alsop, which 
snapped at the shadow and dropped 
the meat. Substantially the same 
sentiment is expressed in iy. 6. 
DY ANVD, the sight of the eye, i.e., 
that which is the object of sight, 
that which we can see (infra, xi. 9; 
Levit. xiii. 12; Deut. xxviii. 34) is 
before us, is present, which we possess, 
and can enjoy, is well paraphrased 
by the Chaldee, 9 Y "Thm9> x122) 29 
2 Mx, it is better for a man to rejoice 
over what he has, and is contrasted 
with 52727, the wandering of the 
desire, after things at a distance ; 
ever dissatisfied with what it has, 
and always running after that which 
it has not. 29, to go, to go to and 
Sro, to wander (comp. Exod. ix. 28 ; 
Ps. Ixxiii. 9, xci. 6), is evidently 
chosen because of 7? in the pre- 
ceding verse, by way of paranomasia. 
The loose paraphrase of the Vulg., 
MELIUS EST VIDERE QUOD CUPIAS, 
QUAM DESIDERARE QUOD NESCIAS, it 
is better to see what thou desirest than 
to desire what thou knowest not, and 
the explanation of Rashi, 77 2.9 
SOND POY AN) Mw MN) Mm) Ww 
wH21 PIT Aw, it would have been 
better for him to look at his riches 
with the sight of his eyes, than to eat 
and drink, which goes into the body, 
are irreconcileable with the text, and 
weaken the sense. Coverdale’s ver- 
sion, “ the sight of the eyes is better 
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soul; yet this, too, is vanity and striving after the wind. 
10 What hath been was long ago called by name; moreover, it 
is known that he is a man, and cannot contend with Him 
who is mightier than he; what advantage then hath man ? 


than that the soul should so depart 
away,” is unintelligible, and is rightly 
rejected by the Bishops’ version. 

Yet this, too, is vanity, &c. Yet 
even this enjoyment of the present, 
however pleasant for the moment, is 
unable to allay the cravings of the 
mind, and to impart lasting happi- 
ness. That 7103 refers to D'PY 719, 
that which the eyes see, i.e., the 
enjoyment of the present, is evident 
from ii. 1, and the following verses. 
Ibn Ezra’s rendering of this verse, 
‘better that which the eyes can see 
than the wandering of the soul, 
though it is vanity and striving after 
the wind,” as if Cohbeleth had said, 
DWN OYOIT PII WEI PIM DIM) mM 
OY AR PYd ANT REIT 9 OT NOON ND 
5a WHIT NIM THY TWN) MM, why 
should a wise man’s desire walk in 
the way of fools, whose desire is never 
satisfied ? enough for hin that which 
is tangible and seen with the eye, 
though that which is seen and enters 
into his mind is vanity, is therefore 
inadmissible. 

10. What hath been, &c. Coheleth 
now gives the cause why all the 
efforts of riches fail to secure solid 
happiness. It is because that every- 
thing which has happened has been 
immutably fixed beforehand, and 
because the opulent is, after all, 
only a frail creature, unable to con- 
test with the Almighty. The Vulg.’s 
rendering of MO 72 by Qui FUTURUS 
EST, he who shall be, is contrary to 
the signification of 72, which is 
used for things and not for persons, 
unwarrantably converts 7, the pre- 
terite, into the future, and is against 
the usual meaning of this phrase 
(comp. i. 9, ii. 16, &c). i x72 733, 
it was long ago called by name, i.e., 
its very nature and fate have been pre- 
determined. The Masorites mark 
in the margin the 7 in FRAT as 


superfluous, not because “ the Punc. 
tuators failed to discover the idea 
which the writer meant to convey,” 
as Stuart asserts, but because they, 
for some unknown reason, deemed 
the article unnecessary after Wx, as 
is evident from x. 3. For >, being 
a contraction of 17230, see iv. 12. 
Somewhat remarkable are the inter- 
pretations which the Rabbins give 
of this verse. According to Rashi, 
the meaning is, ‘‘ what he was, his 
fame has long since been proclaimed, 
and it is now known that he was but 
aman, and could not contend with 
him who is stronger than he,” and 
he explains it, 0 Myon Ww 7D 
729 70793, WW NWI wT } ANT 
Fp ANY Awa Ow YY XZ aD Tay) APA 
Soy xD now WD) ON ND OT NW YT 
v0 FPP NT nT yNrn DY pT), “what 
has been,” i.e., to him, the distinetion 
and eminence he had in his l'fetime. 
** Long since has his name been called,” 
i.e., has been long since, and is now 
past, long since has his name been 
Samous for it, but it is now vanished. 
“ And it is known that he is a man,” 
i.e., and not a god, and that his end 
was to die, and could not contend 
with the angel of death, who was 
stronger than he. According to 
Rashbam, it means, “he who was 
mighty, whose name is proclaimed, 
and it is known that he was a 
mighty man, yet he could not con- 
tend with him who is stronger than 
he,” which he explains, V2 “77 mx 
NWI WA AV DW NIT YN ww Lp 
mya JN OY odd pq 2 xd AMA 
y200 FPN Nwtw, he who was strong, and 
his name proclaimed, and it is known 
that he was a distinguished and power- 
Sul man, could not, in the hour of 
death, contend with the angel of death, 
who is stronger than he. Ibn Ezra, 
again, who takes verses 8 and 9 as 
a caution given to the poor but pru- 
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11 Moreover, there are many things which increase vanity ; 
12 and who knoweth what is good for man in life, the numrbered 


days of his vain life, which 


dent man, regards this verse as a 
continuation of this advice, and 
explains it, YN) WW NPI 732. WT 7 
Ww we nyo wp» mn PD) PP ON NT 
RD ANT PRT IW NAD YIM 12799 THT 
YW PR PD OY won ppMw oy prw Dow 
DID NX MOM orwp2d OTT mM wp? 
DT 2 WPW, what he was, his name 
has long since been called, and it is 
known that he is such and such a 
man ; and why should he (i.e., the 
poor and wise man) seek the desire 
of his heart till he be like that man, 
and probably without attaining to it? 
Now it does not become a wise man to 
compete with one who is richer than 
he, hence he ought not to seek that 
which the living (i.e.,the rich fools) seek, 
and act so before them to be like them. 
There can be little doubt that the 
traditional explanation contained in 
Rashi and Rashbam, has given rise 
to Luther’s version, was ift es, wenn 
einer gleich hoch berithmt ift, fo wet 
man dod, DAB er ein Mtenfch ift, und 
fann nicht hadern mit dent, das thin 
zu madtig ift, which, as usual, is 
followed by Coverdale, “ what is 
more excellent than man? yet can 
he not, in the law, get the victory 
over him that is mightier than he.” 
Hodgson’s translation, “what is that 
in the creation most mighty? Let 
its name be mentioned. Confessedly 
itis man. Yet how unable is he to 
contend with the power that is above 
him,’ competes with any of the 
Rabbinic expositions. 

11. Moreover, there are many things, 
&c. Anotherreason why all the labour 
and accumulated riches of man fail 
to satisfy his soul (as stated in ver. 7) 
is, that there are so many things 
which are got to yield comfort, but 
which from their nature only increase 
the void in his heart, and his disap- 
pointment. °> as frequently intro- 
duces an additional reason for the 
assertion made in verse 7, and must 
therefore be translated moreover (vide 


he spendeth as a shadow? and 


supra, V. 2). For 0974, things, see i. 
8.10. oI anya, what advantage 
hath man? as will be shewn in the 
following verse, belongs to the end of 
the preceding verse. For the inter- 
rogative used as an emphatic denial, 
vide supra, i. 3. The Vulgate renders 
this verse, VERBA SUNT PLURIMA MUL- 
TAMQUE IN DISPUTANDO HABENTIA VA- 
NITATEM, there are many words, and 
they have much vanity in disputing, 
taking 0427 to denote arguments, or 
murmurings against God. Hence the 
rendering of Coverdale, ‘a vain thing 
is it to cast out many words, ‘but 
what hath a man else?” the explana- 
tion of Jermin, Spohn, and others, 
“for many words increase vanity, 7.e., 
if man were to murmur or complain 
before God about his lot, he would 
only contract greater misery ;” andthe 
interpretation of Desvoeux, “for there 
are many arguments to shew the 
multitude of vanities, 7.e., that pre- 
vail on this earth;” Ewald and 
Elster, again, will have it that “ the 
many words” refer to the scholastic 
philosophy which was then current 
among the Jews to propound the 
summum bonum; whilst Hitzig and 
Stuart maintain that it means “ truly 
there are many words increasing 
vanity, z.e., however, I will say no 
more, since much speaking has al- 
ready been condemned, see vy. 6.” 
But, apart from the violation which 
these interpretations do to the text, 


, the rendering of 7277 034, by many 


words, is contrary to the scope of the 
passage, whieh manifestly speaks of 
the insufficiency of the many things 
tending to increase or diminish hap- 
piness, but of which man is igno- 
rant, as is evident from the next 
verse. 

12. And who knoweth, &e. The 
shortsightedness and ignorance of 
man render him utterly-incapable of 
knowing what things will yield him 
comfort during the few years of his 
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who can tell man what shall be after him under the sun ? 
vii. 1+ A good name is better than sweet perfume, and the day of 


earthly existence; so that the very 
objects which he toils to acquire in 
order to make him happy, may turn 
out to belong to the ‘‘ many things 
which increase vanity.” Zhe shadow, 
playing so important a part in the 
comforts of Oriental life, owing to the 
refreshing coolness and shelter which 
it affords in scorching climates, be- 
eame, in consequence of its transient 
and fugitive nature, an appropriate 
metaphor of the fleeting life of man. 
Hence we frequently find the days 
of man’s existence upon earth so 
rapidly over and gone, compared with 
the shadow which hurries over the 
fields, flies away, and disappears. 
Thus David, speaking of human life, 
says, ‘‘ our days upon earth are like 
a shadow” (1 Chron. xxix. 15), “ his 
days are like the passing shadow” 
(Ps. cxliv. 4); and Job, ‘our days 
upon earth are a shadow’’ (viii. 9), 
“he flies like a shadow, and doth not 
abide (xiv. 2). See also infra, viii. 
13. °2 here, being continuative of °3 
in the former verse, must be rendered 
and. Thisis frequently the meaning 
of this causal particle when it is re- 
peated (comp. TD 2 NT DTN, for 
he is a god, and is meditating, 1 Kings 
Xvili, 275 WO PRD TIN ME 2, for 
trouble is nigh, and there is no help, 
Ps. xxii. 12, so also yap... yap, 
Matt. vi. 82, xviil. 10, Ll, xxiv. 27: 
28; Gesenius and Fiirst, Lex. s.v.,°). 
For the phrase DIY), who knows ? 
i.e., nobody knows, see iii. 2. The 
close connection of this clause with 
the former part of the preceding verse, 
leaves no doubt upon my mind that 
the words D789 1ny7 belong to the 
end of verse 10. Coheleth assigned 
a reason, in verse 11, why it is that 
the acquisition of many things does 
not yield happiness, ‘‘ because there 
are many things which yield the re- 
verse,” which by itself is no reason 
at all, unless we connect this verse 
with it, “and because no one knows 
what is good for man,” hence, in 


their ignorance, they alight upon that 
which brings the opposite to what they 
desire. Nothing can therefore be more 
plain; thus construed, 0277'S 
2) DIN? WT) YIN MDD DAT Day ATW 
for there are many things which in- 
crease vanity, and who knows what is 
good for man, t.é., 80 that, in the se- 
lection of things, he may avoid those 
‘“‘ which increase vanity,” everything 
is plain. If we want any more proofs 
of the correctness of this construc- 
tion, we need only refer to the violent 
and arbitrary means which commen- 
tators have adopted to trace the con- 
nection of these verses, and to explain 
the meaning of D782 7179 in its 
present position. 1209, being accu- 
sative af measure, requires no preposi- 
tion (vide supra, ii.). Hengstenberg’s 
remark, that the 2 from 073 is to be 
supplied before it, is therefore gra- 
tuitous. Durell’s alteration of it into 
i2D0, “‘ who knoweth what is better in 
life for a man than to number the days 
of his life? &c, that is, to take ac- 
count of them so as to turn them to 
profit,” is preposterous. 2) 7LY, to 
spend his days, has its analogy in the 
Greek soy xpivey (Acts xv. 33), moiety 
gveauroy (James iv. 13), and xan 
monoousw etn mwoAdk& (Prov. xiii. 23, 


20; Isa. xiii. 14 ; Gesenius, Lex. s. v., 
Yec). As xis used instead of > 
(vide infra, viii. 13; Ewald, § 353, a, 
§ 362, b), which is still connected 
with the two preceding causative 
particles, viz, WR=") ..2.°D). 2.93, 
it must also be rendered by and. 

1. A good name, &. Seeing, then, 
that wealth was also unable to avert 
the doom of man, and to secure last- 
ing good, Coheleth resorted to the 
last experiment, viz., prudence, or 
what is generally called the common 
sense view of life, thinking that he 
might thereby secure the desired 
end. The particular features of this 
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It is better to go to the 


house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting, 
because this is the end of all men, and the living will lay it 


view are given in this chapter and in 
the following one. Like the enume- 
ration of the general events of life in 
iii. 2—8, the description of this view 
begins with the commencement and 
end of life. Paramount to all other 
considerations, is to Jead such a life 
as to secure a good name. In tropical 
climates perfumes are in great requi- 
sition, and are used especially on 
occasions of social gatherings, or on 
visits to persons of rank (2 Sam. xii. 
S0aeRuthai. oo) eS) xlyv= 8 > Prov. 
Vinee dieses. x) ea)eeAmos, vit) 6); 
Matt. vi. 17) to prevent the offen- 
siveness of the profuse perspiration 
to which the melting heat subjects 
those who are under its influence, as 
well as to regale and refresh the 
company. The sweet odour, there- 
fore, diffused by perfumes, became a 
very beautiful and expressive meta- 
phor for the excellencies of character 
(comp. Song of Songs i. 3), and an 
offensive smell is used to express the 
contrary idea (Gen. xxxiv. 30; Exod. 
v. 21). 0, name, without any ad- 
junct, also means a good name (comp. 
Wwyrp OY 2, a good name ts prefer- 
able to riches, Prov. xxii. 1; Zeph. 
ili. 19), and, as in the Song of Songs 
i. 3, forms a paranomasia with 72¥, 
which is beautifully imitated by 
Knobel and De Wette, beffer gut 
Geriicht, alg gute Geritche, and less 
successfully by Ewald, beffer des 
guten Namens Luft als guter Galben 
Duft. Our language, however, does 
not admit of an imitation. 2%, 
good, when connected with 2%, per- 
fume, denotes sweet, delicious,in which 
the goodness of the aromatic con- 
sists (comp. Ps. cxxxiii. 2; Song of 
Songs, i. 2). 

And the day of death, &c. To 
such a man who has striven to live a 
praiseworthy life and has succeeded, 
the day. of his death, which is the 
day wherein the battle is decided, 
and he goes off the conqueror, is 


better than the day of his birth, 
when he enters upon the field, igno- 
rant of the strength and snares of 
the enemy, and doubtful of victory. 
A story told in the Midrash beauti- 
fully illustrates this passage. ‘“ Two 
vessels met at sea, one was going 
into the harbour and the other was 
just starting for a long voyage; in 
the former silence prevailed, whilst 
in the latter the voice of jubilee 
was heard. A wise man who wit- 
nessed this scene exclaimed, in great 
astonishment, What a_ perverted 
world! the vessel which has safely 
returned ought to rejoice, inasmuch 
as it has overcome the perils of the 
sea, but not the one which is starting 
and has to weather all the dangers! 
So we are also not to rejoice when a 
man is born, when he starts upon 
the journey of life, and goes to meet 
the dangers of temptation, but when 
he is freed from these dangers, finishes 
his earthly course, and enters peace- 
ably and with a good report into the 
haven of rest” (compare Leopold 
Low, mn507, i. p. 106). And since it 
is death alone which decides the 
victory, hence Sirach says, ‘‘ Judge 
none blessed before his death,” and 
the Jewish sages caution, in the 
Mishna, 19 DY 7D JoLyA poxn dx, do 
not trust thyself till the day of thy 
death (Aboth, ii. 4). Failing to see 
this, Knobel refers this clause to 
the fool, for whom the day of death 
is better than the day of his birth, 
because it frees him from the con- 
tempt which he experiences in life ; 
whilst Hitzig, Stuart, &c., regard the 
first clause as comprising a common 
apothegm, introduced here to illus- 
trate the assertion in the second 
clause, viz., ‘a good name is better 
than sweet perfume, so is the day of 
death better than one’s birth.” 

2. It is better, &e. To obtain and 
maintain such a name in life and 
victory in death, means must be 
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3 to heart. 


chosen and used adequate to this 
purpose. Visits to houses of mourn- 
ing and to the graves were and still 
are regarded by the Jews as produc- 
tive of a serious and beneficial state 
of mind, influencing the moral con- 
duct of the visitor, by reminding 
him of his own frailty and mortality, 
and the necessity of preparation for 
it. Hence the Talmudic proverb, 
NMIPNY NOVY ITNUWR, the profit from 
the house of mourning is silent reflec- 
tion (Berachoth, vi. 72). Thus also 
the beautiful medizval poet, Moses 
Ibn Ezra — 


9 WAY? Yo APA 
mai wae 99) 7 9 
(PWD PP? PS}) POA w 
WANT VAR TTD 92 17217 
DPI PNW PW) 72 
ipa DPPIS? ANT) 
I sought the abode where all my kindred 
sleep 
Parents and friends, in their sepulchral home, 
I spoke, but none replied. In silence deep, 
IT seem’d to hear a voice that bade me come, 
And lay me on that couch, where none 
embrace, 


And make, with them, my own last resting 
place. 


Moses BEN Ezra, Darstellung von Leopold 
Dukes, Altona, 1839, p. 101. 


In addition to what has already 
been said upon mourning (vide supra, 
iii. 7), we must remark here that the 
time of mourning begins as soon as 
the mourners have returned from 
the grave, and lasts seven days (Gen. 
]. 10), hence is called 1Y25 among 
the Jews, during which time the 
mourners sit barefooted on the 
ground or footstools, and are visited 
by their relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances (comp. Sirach, xxii. 12). 
For 252 instead of 2350, see ii. 7. 
mon na, house of drinking, is a gene- 
ral term for a jovial place, hence it 
is called Thm) ™32, in verse 4. N17, 
this is, refers to NY2, death, which is 
involved in 538, mourning. Less 
appropriate is the paraphrase of the 
Vulgate, IN ILLA ENIM FINIS CUNC: 
TORUM ADMONETUR HOMINUM, jor in 
that we are admonished of the end of 
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Better is thoughtful sadness than wanton mirth, 


all men; or the explanation of Rashi 
(DINT 5D AFND NIT Jaxmw P1w2), who 
refers it to the mourning itself. The 
phrase 22> 703, to take it to heart, 
which also occurs in ix. 1, like DW - 
27, to lay it to heart (Isa. xlii. 25, 
lvii. 11), is used for serious consi- 
deration, reflection, and is strangely 
rendered by the Sept. 6 Zay dace: dyabdy 
dy napa aro, the living will put good 
into his heart; so also the Syriac, 

n 0 0 0 vy vy 
o1aS\ jdad Bou 1.2290, 
which has evidently arisen from 
taking over 20” from the following 
verse, as this verb stands in the 
Hebrew copy in the following line 
under j=. The Vulgate, Er VIVENS 
COGITAT, QUID FUTURUM sIT, and the 
living thinks what is to come, is a 
good paraphrase. 

3. Better is thoughtful sadness, &e. 
The pensive reflections arising from 
visits to the house of mourning are 
far preferable to the levity produced 
by resorts to the haunts of pleasure, 
inasmuch as seriousness is beneficial 
to the heart. That D»3 here is sad 
thoughtfulness, sober reflection, is evi- 
dent from the fact that this verse 
describes the state of mind produced 
by visits to the house of mourning, 
spoken of in the preceding verse, 
which is not an angry, nor even a 
simply sorrowful one, but is a reflect- 
ing, a thoughtful state of mind. This 
is, moreover. corroborated —1. By 
the words 12758 ym) 1), and the living 
will lay it to heart = reflect upon it, 
which most unquestionably describes 
this state of mind; 2nd, By the 
term PIN, wanton mirth, levity (vide 
supra, li. 2), which gives the opposite 
result, produced by frequenting the 
haunts of pleasure; and 3. By its 
explicative 028 24, which means sad 
thoughtfulness, arising from dwelling 
or reflecting upon thoughts suggested 
by painful scenes or sufferings, as is 
evident from the question D725 pid 
DP, why are your countenances sad 
or thoughtful? (Gen. xl. 7) put to 
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The 


heart of the wise, therefore, is in the house of mourning, and 


5 the heart of fools in the house of mirth. 


It is better for a 


man to listen to the reproof of a wise man, than to hear the 
6 song of fools; for as the crackling of thorns is under the pot, 


Pharaoh’s butler and baker, who 
dwelt upon the dream they had in 
the night, which Hengstenberg seems 
to have overlooked in his assertion 
that Nehem. ii. 2, is the only place 
where 0°22 Y occurs in the sense of 
_ sadness, pensiveness. 22 22% is well 
rendered by the Sept. (ayavvOiceras 
xapdiz), the Syriac, Rashi (29 PHT 
yay rom) Dw), Rashbam, Luther, 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva 
Version, the Auth. Ver., Hodgson, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, Philippson, Vai- 
hinger, &e., the heart is made better, 
inasmuch as his thoughts are di- 
rected to himself; he thinks of the 
fleetness of life, and the necessity of 
preparing himself for a speedy depar- 
ture, and hence is led to regulate 
his conduct accordingly. The ren- 
dering, the heart is joyful or made 
glad (Coverdale, Desvoeux, Umbreit, 
Rosenmiiller, Stuart, Elster, &c.) is 
at variance with the scope of the 
passage, which speaks of the moral 
effect produced by the visits to the 
house of mourning. The Vulgate’s 
strange rendering of this verse, 
MELIOR EST IRA RISU; QUIA PER 
TRISTITIAM VULTUS CORRIGITUR ANI- 
MUS DELINQUENTIS, anger is better 
than laughter, because through the 
sadness of the countenance the mind 
of the offender is corrected, taking 
dya as the indignation either of God 
or of pious men, manifested against 
sin, originated from the Hagadic 
interpretation given in the Midrash, 
the Chaldee, and Rashi. It is sur- 
prising that Mercer, Grotius, and 
several other commentators should 
have followed this interpretation. 

4. The heart of the wise, &. This 
being the case, because such great 
and solid benefits are to be derived 
from visits to, and reflections upon 


the house of mourning, therefore the 
wise man will dwell upon it, whilst 
the fool, who craves after sensuous 
pleasures, will think of the abodes of 
mirth. The construction 3 25, to have 
the heart in it, expresses both facts 
mentioned in the preceding verses, 
viz., the going to the respective places, 
and the consequent thinking there- 
upon. 

5. [t is better for aman, &e. From 
the lessons of the dead, Coheleth 
passes on to those of the living. The 
wise man not only learns salutary 
lessons from the silent yet eloquent 
rebukes of the dead, but will profit 
by the wholesome corrections of the 
living, which are sometimes as dis- 
tasteful as visits to the dead. He 
will prefer the reproving voice of the 
prudent, however disagreeable for 
the moment, to the mirthful notes of 
the fool. The proper construction of 
this verse is 027 My2 pow? wrx ri 
a) yown, it is better for a man to 
hear the reproof of a wise man, than 
to hear, &c.; “x, of the first clause, 
is by carelessness of style put into 
the second clause. In earlier and 
more energetic Hebrew, “x would 
have been omitted altogether, and we 
should have had yown . . . pow) ain 
2), The Vulgate’s paraphrase of 
DoDD Ww pow x2, QUAM STULTORUM 
ADULATIONE DECIPTI, than to be de- 
ceived by the adulation of fools, taking 
YU to denote a plaudit song, which is 
followed by Reynolds, Patrick, Des- 
voeux, Stuart, &c., is contrary to the 
following verse, where D0) YY is ex- 
plained by 027 pn, the mirth of the 
fool. 

6. For as the crackling of thorns, 
&ce. We have here a reason for the 
assertion made in the second clause 
of the preceding verse. ‘The wise 
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7 so is the laughter of a fool; this, also, is vanity; for extor- 
tion maketh the wise man foolish, and bribery corrupteth the 


man shuns the merry songs at the 
compotations of fools, because he 
knows that they are as transient and 
unprofitable as the flashy and useless 
noise of kindled thorus, which for a 
moment seems very fierce, but sud- 
denly disappears. The eharcoal, 
generally used as fuel in the Kast 
(Ps. xviii. 8; Isa. xlvii. 14; Jerem. 
XXxXvi. 22, 23; John xviii. 18), is 
comparatively slow in burning up, 
and hence those who were impatient 
of obtaining their meals in the ordi- 
nary way were tempted to employ 
dried thorns. But it was soon found 
that the ardent blaze snapt fiercely, 
made much noise, and went out 
immediately, without producing the 
desired end (Ps. cxviii. 12; Joel 
ii. 5). Hence this striking compari- 
son between the erackling of ignited 
thorns under a kettle, and the merry 
noise of an excited fool over his pot. 
2, for, gives the reason why the wise 
man acts as described in the fore- 
going verse. OVD, thorns, and Yd, 
kettle, form a paronomasia, and are 
evidently selected because of their 
assonance with YW in the preceding 
verse. Knobel (wie das Geraufth der 
Neffel unter dem Reffel), and Hwald 
(wie unter dem Topf der DOornen 
Kniftern, fo des Thoren Kichern), have 
again imitated the paranomasia, 
which might also be done in Eng- 
lish, viz., as the noise of nettles under 
the kettle. 

7. For extortion, &. Having 
given, in the preceding verse, the 
reason for the assertion made in the 
second clause of verse 5, Coheleth 
gives here the reason for the allega- 
tion in the first clause of that verse. 
The prudent man, when he is guilty 
of misdemeanour, will prefer the re- 
proofs of the wise, however unpala- 
table, because he knows, in his better 
moments, that the sin of taking 
bribes, into which he has fallen, is 
so pernicious that it infatuates even 
the wise, and that bribery besots 


the heart. The same evil conse- 
quences, attending the aeceptance 
of gifts by judges, are mentioned in 
Exod. xxiii. 8 and Deut. xvi. 19. 
*2, for, introduces the reason for the 
assertion made in the jirst clause of 
verse 5. Instanees where two sub- 
jects are proposed, and the latter is 
treated first and the former second, 
are of frequent occurrence. Thus— 
1 The wieked draw the sword 
2 And stretch their bow 
2 To shoot down the poor and the needy, 
1 To cut in pieces the upright in conduct. 
Ps. xxxvii. 14. 
Here 750%, to shoot, in the third 
hemistich, takes up NX7, the bow, in 
the second, and 71229, to cut down, in 
the fourth hemistich, takes up 395, 
the sword of the first. 


Behold how good and how pleasant 

When brethren dwell together, 
[Pleasant.] Like sweet perfume upon the head 
Flowing down upon the beard, 
The beard of Aaron, 
As the dew of Hermon 
Flowing upon the mountains of 

Zion. Ps, exxiii. 1-3, 

Here, again, “pleasant,” the second 
remark, is taken up first, and “ good,” 
the first, is taken up second (comp. 
also Isa. lvi. 3,4, 5; and infra, x. 11, 
xi. 4). pwr, from Puy, to oppress, to 
defraud, literally oppression, extortion, 
and metonymically the thing obtained 
by oppression, fraud, or extortion 
(comp. PUY Wx pura, Lev. v. 23; Ps. 
Ixii. 11; Isa. xxx. 12). Here, how- 
ever, it corresponds more to 77W, 
bribery, as is evident from 729, gift, 
with which it stands in parallelism. 
mA, a gift, generally, is often used 
in a specific sense, a present given in 
order to bribe, hence bribery (comp. 
Proy. xv. 27). The nonconformity 
of 728"), third person masce., and 7292, 
a noun fem., is owing to the predi- 
cate preceding the subject, in which 
case there is a frequent departure 
from the general rule (comp. 72P 82 
my Isa. xlvii. 11; 1 Kings xxii. 36; 
infra, X. 1, xii. 4; Gesen. § 147, a; 
Ewald, § 316, a). The traditional 
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explanation, as preserved in the 
Chaldee, which paraphrases this verse, 
APOUT PND PIN NPI PI} NST? IAT, NON OV 
rene 1) nap Mm ews a TTA 
wind yD NIADI wy npMMNT for the 
robber mocks at the wise man, because 
he goes not in his way, and destroys 
with his evil speech the prudent heart 
of the wise, which was given to him 
as a gift from heaven, has been fol- 
lowed by the ancient versions and 
subsequent expositors. Thus the 
Septuagint translates it, d+ 4 cuxopavria 
TEpibEpes copov xal daohAver Thy xapdiay 
eitovias adrod, for calumny carries about 
the wise man and destroys his heart, 
and, like the Chaldee, takes 7vy for 
sowra 103, regarding it as the subject 
of both verbs, viz., 7 and 72, and 
mm as the genitive of 39; so also 
the Vulgate (CALUMNIA CONTURBAT 
SAPIENTEM, ET PERDET ROBUR CORDIS 
iLLius, calumny confounds the wise 
and destroys the strength of his heart), 
Rashi, and Rashbam, who, like the 
Chaldee, say that by 7279 2) is meant 
a wise heart, because it is a gift to 
man (comp. Prov. li. 5). Similarly 
Luther (ein QWiderfpenftiger macht 
einen Weifen unwillig, und yerderbet 
ein mildes Herz), who, as usual, is 
followed by Coverdale (‘‘ whoso doeth 
wrong maketh a wise man to go out 
of his wit, and destroyeth a gentle 
heart”). Against this, however, is 
to be urged, that it severs ‘this verse 
from its connection, that it is against 
the parallelism, and that the predi- 
cates 027 521m, makes foolish the wise, 
and 278 73s, corrupts the heart, 
undoubtedly refer to bribery, as will 
be seen from a comparison of this 
passage with Exod. xxiii.8 and Deut. 
xvi. 19. The Biskops’ Bible (‘the 
wise man hateth wrong dealing, and 
abhorreth the heart that coveteth 
rewards”), Desvoeux (‘‘ surely op- 
pression shall give lustre to a wise 
man, but the gift corrupteth the 
heart”), and Hodgson (“ though in- 
fluence may sway a wise man to do 
imprudently, yet it is the bribe which 
corrupteth the heart”), are as curious 
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The end of a reproof is better than its beginning, 


as they are irreconcileable with the 
text. Ewald’s alteration of pwy, 
extortion, into WY, riches (Jahrb. viii. 
p- 175), is purely conjectural, and 
does not improve the sense or the 
connection. 

8. The end of a reproof, &e. The 
wise man submits to it because he 
knows that the end of merited reproof 
is better than we are at first inclined 
to think. At the outset of a rebuke 
flesh and blood will sometimes rise, 
excited feelings will rebel, but when 
the reproof is over we calmly reflect 
upon it, and find that, however dis- 
agreeable at the beginning, the end 
of it is profitable. Hence the advan- 
tage of a patient and forbearing 
spirit over a haughty and rebellious 
temper. Expositors, having over- 
looked the connection of the preced- 
ing verse with verse 5, and translated 
121 here, thing, have found great 
difficulty in the interpretation of this 
verse, for it is not true that the end 
of things generally is better than the 
beginning, and other passages of 
Scripture affirm the very reverse. 
We are told of the beginning of things 
which seems good, but the end is bad 
(Prov. v. 3, 4, xvi. 25). The attempts 
to particularise and defend it here 
are either at the expense of the con- 
text or against the genius of the 
language. The Septuagint and Vul- 
gate therefore rightly render 727 by 
Aéyos, oratio, speech, though St. 
Jerome, in loco, through his misinter- 
pretation of the preceding verse, was 
at a loss what to make of it, and 
hence submitted that “the end of a 
speech is better than the beginning,” 
1. Because with the end the speaker's 
anxiety is over, and with the begin- 
ning it begins. 2. Because when the 
speech is ended the hearer can reflect 
upon what has been said, but at the 
beginning he has not as yet got any 
benefit. 3. Because it is better to 
be quiet than to speak. 4. It may 
mean as long as we are in this world 
our knowledge is all a beginning, 
but when that which is perfect is 
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Do not, therefore, 


hasten on thy spirit to be angry, for anger is cherished in 


10 the bosom of fools. 


Do not say what was it that former 


days were better than these ? for thou wouldst not ask from 


come, we shall in the end be made 
perfect. This patristic exposition 
may fairly compete with any Rabbinic 
interpretation of this verse. Adher- 
ing, then, to 123, signifying speech, 
the connection, as we have traced it, 
at once shews that the speech here 
intended is of an admonitory kind, 
rebuke, reproof. 23, a word, is also 
used for words collectively, a speech, 
in Gen. xliv. 18; Job iv. 2, xv. 3, 
an advice, an admonition, in Prov. 
iv. 4.20; 2 Sam. xvii. 6; ] Kings 
i. 7 mm ps, long of spirit, like 
poanpobuos in Greek, and longanimus 
in Latin, is a spirit that can bear 
long, hence patience, forbearance ; 
its proper antithesis is 1 127, short 
of spirit (Proy. xiv. 29), a spirit that 
bears a short time, impatience, un- 
forbearance ; here, however, 17 723, 
haughty of spirit, is contrasted there- 
with, because it is pride, which makes 
reproof intolerable, and resists it in 
every form. According to the ana- 
logy of the double forms, 773, and 
772, JOR, and yor, there is a form 72, as 
well as 7132, and 713, is the construct 
of the former. 

9. Do not, therefore, hasten, &c. 
This, then, being the case, since the 
issue of a reproof is so profitable, 
our pride ought never to excite our 
tempers to rise and be irritated under 
such circumstances, especially as it 
is the fool who, not being able to 
perceive the end of such rebukes, 
will harbour anger against those 
that administer reproof unto him. 
For the causative use of 5715, and 
the 3, expressing the force involved 
in the idea of hurrying, see v. 1. 
Pt, bosom, is regarded as the seat of 
the affections, feelings, &c. (compare 
Ps. xxxv. 13; Job xix. 27), i.¢., the 
breast, the heart, so that the phrase 
pmamy, is the same as 12m, to 
rest or be cherished in the heart 


(comp. 2277 TM2m {132 293, wisdom rests 
in the heart of the intelligent, Prov. 
xiv. 33). 

10. Do not say, &e. This common- 
sense view of life not only shews 
how benefits are to be derived from 
apparently unpleasant subjects, such 
as visiting houses of mourning, in 
preference to places of mirth (1-4), 
and submitting patiently to reproof 
(5-9), but teaches us quietly to bear 
all things, and to make the best of 
the circumstances in which we are 
placed (10-14). We are not to 
indulge a repining disposition, em- 
ploying ourselves in searching after 
causes why bygone days were better, 
to the neglect of present enjoyments, 
since such a line of conduct is con- 
trary to wisdom. The tendency to 
praise the past above the present, 
which Coheleth here denounces, is 
common to the aged of every clime 
and age. When man grows old, the 
recollection of past sufferings grows 
faint, whilst any present affliction is 
keenly felt and greatly magnified. 


. The striking example of this in the 


case of the Israelites, who, when in 
the wilderness, having the presence 
of God and heavenly food, soon 
forgot their past bondage and extra- 
ordinary sufferings in Egypt, and felt 
so acutely the comparatively little 
inconveniences in the Desert, that 
they wished to have back the former 
days (Exod. xvi. 3; Numb. xi. 5, 6, 
xiv. 1-4), is only a type of man gene- 
rally. Thus Aristotle, in his descrip- 
tion of those advanced in life (Rhet. 
ii. 13), says that “they never cease 
talking of that which has taken place, 
since they are delighted in awaken- 
ing the recollections of things.” 
And Horace, speaking of the many 
inconveniences which encompass a 
man of years, says, evidently having 
the passage of Aristotle in his mind— 
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Wisdom is as good as riches, and 


moreover hath an advantage over it for those who see the 


Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, castigator censorque minorum. 


““Morose, complaining, and with tedious 
praise 
Talking the manners of their youthful days.” 
De ARTE Poet. 173-4. 


oyxwW oN, former days, the bygone 
days of one's life. 738, these, the 
present days. The 2 in 79279 denotes 
the source whence the question does 
not proceed. 28d has here a sub- 
junetive signification, thow wouldst 
not ask, as is evident from the con- 
text, which alone must decide it, since 
the indicative form of the verb is 
used to express the different moods. 
The construction of 8% with “v only 
occurs once more in later Hebrew 
(Nehem. i. 2), in the earlier stages of 
the language it is construed with 
> (Gen. xliii. 7). ™, these, refers to 
DWNT ONT, as is evident from the 
preposition 7¥, concerning, after. The 
paraphrastic rendering of the Vul- 
gate, (STULTA ENIM EST HUJUSCEMODI 
INTERROGATIO), which is followed by 
Luther (denn du fragft foldhes nicht 
weislich), Coverdale and the Bishops’ 
Bible (“ for that were no wise ques- 
tion”), the Geneva Version and the 
Authorised Version (‘for thou doest 
not enquire wisely of this thing or 
concerning this”), and most com- 
mentators, refers T}1°Y HX to the 
question 7 79, and thereby con- 
founds it with TYP >Nw. 

11. Wisdom is as good, &c. Wis- 
dom is not to be violated by dwell- 
ing upon the imaginary good of 
former days, since having her is in 
some respects as good as possessing 
wealth, and, in other respects, she 
has a decided advantage over wealth, 
for those who lead an active life. 
The Septuagint renders the first 
clause, aya8i copia peer& xAnpovopetac, 
wisdo-n is good with an inheritance, 
so also the Vulgate, the Chaldee, 
Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Luther, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version in the text, 


which Ibn Ezra explains, }27 Os) 
Ww NYY Noa AM Dod wWNw 
yoy WAY. Ww WD wows xn, and 
if it be desirable that a wise man 
should have property, it will be good 
Sor him, and especially good with 
regard to those who see the sun, since 
they will respect him for his riches, 
and which Rashbam explains, 72127 
ww 0°DI2) AM DY Oe Sw INIT TAN 
MIT 1 Px OX 12 yop Xow Yann 
PINT yO ANY AMINA AA) ODI wd TD 
Thom Dwa ON) OD wT wows KD 
J) NII yny~On a man’s wisdom is 
more respected, and is more advan- 
tageous, when it goes together with the 
patrimony and property bequeathed to 
him by his father, which will not 
abide unless he has wisdom to manage 
his riches ; but still better than riches 
ts wisdom for those who lead a public 
life, for their wisdom assists and main- 
tains them. But whichever interpre- 
tation we adopt, this rendering is 
contrary to the scope of the passage, 
as this verse evidently gives the 
reason why we are not to complain 
of the disappearance of better and 
wealthier days, by shewing that there 
is an equivalent for riches, and more 
than an equivalent to those who are 
active upon the stage of life. To 
translate, therefore, 7777 DY TIT AID, 
wisdom is good wit riches, is to imply 
that it is not good without riches, 
thus praising up wealth above wis- 
dom, the very thing which Coheleth 
denied in the preceding verse, and 
combats in the following verse. The 
forced explanations of Rashi (nom oy 
DMN M33), wisdom is good with the 
inherited merits of the parents, taking 
7272 in a spiritual sense for merits ; 
Mendelssohn, if wisdom is good with 
the possession of an inheritance, it is 
Sound better when that is gone; and 
Spohn, Weisheit ift heilfam bey Fame 
mertagen und Vorzug denen, welche 
heitere Tage haben, wisdom is salutary 
in days of mourning, and an advan- 
tage to those who have cheerful days, 
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For to be in the shelter of wisdom is to be under the 


shelter of riches, and the advantage of wisdom is, that 


only shew the difficulty arising from 
the rendering of DY, with. We avoid 
all this if, with the Syriac, Cover- 
dale, Authorised Version in the mar- 
gin, Desvoeux, Hodgson, Knobel, 
De Wette, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Noyes, 
Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, Hengsten- 
berg, &c., we take DY as a comparison, 
a sense which it frequently has, and 
and in which it occurs in this very 
book (see supra, ii. 16). 272, posses- 
sion, wealth (comp. Prov. xx. 21). 


The Syriac Vas S akarer 1 z } 
14} a3] me) wisdom is better 


than weapons, has evidently arisen 
from mistaking 7972 for 72773, an in- 
strument. The translator has no 
doubt fallen into this error through 
the passage 197? 929 MIT 72D, wisdom 
is better than instruments of war (ix. 
17). The)in 1 as often is aug- 
mentive (comp. Job v. 15; Ps Ixxiv. 
11; and supra, vi. 3). DY is not an 
adverb, more (Gesenius, Lex. s.v., 
Hitzig, Stuart, &c.), which is against 
the parallelism and the structure of 
the following verse, but is a parti- 
cipial noun (comp. supra, vi. 8. 11). 
For the phrase v7 °N5, see vi. 5. 
12. For to be in the shelter, &c. 
Here we have the reasons for the 
two assertions made in the preceding 
verse respecting wisdom, viz., its 
being sometimes as useful as money, 
and sometimes having the advantage 
over it. That wisdom is in some 
eases as good as riches, is evident 
from the fact that it is as much a 
defence as money. If “riches are 
sometimes the ransom of a man’s 
life” (Prov. xiii. 8) wisdom will de- 
liver a whole city from destruction 
(infra, ix. 15). And that, in other 
cases, wisdom has a pre-eminence 
over riches, is also evident, inasmuch 
as it has the power of affecting the 
inner man, it makes him serene and 
cheerful, which the former cannot 
do. %, for, introducing the reason 


for the assertion made in the fore- 
going verse. The verb to be, as 
frequently, is to be supplied after it. 
From the refreshing coolness which 
the shadow of overhanging cliffs or 
spreading branches of trees afford to 
the Eastern in his scorching climate, 
%% is used metaphorically for shelter, 
protection, defence (compare Gen. xix. 
8; Numb. xiv. 9; Ps. xvii. 9). The 
figure has evidently been suggested 
by the phrase W2v7 x, those who 
seé THE SUN, which immediately pre- 
cedes it. Symmachus (cxéme? copia 
ws cnimet Td apyipiov, wisdom protects 
just as money protects), and the Vul- 
gate (SICUT ENIM PROTEGIT SAPIENTIA, 
SIC PROTEGIT PECUNIA), who are fol- 
lowed by Luther (denn die Weisheit 
befchirmet, fo befthirmet Geld aud), 
Coverdale and the Bishops’ Bible 
(‘for wisdom defendeth as well as 
money”), and the Authorised Version 
(‘for wisdom is a defence and money 
is a defence”), ignoring the 3, have 
made some modern commentators to 
to regard it here as the so-called 3 
essentia. But this, to say the least, 
is an unnecessary deviation from the 
natural signification of this preposi- 
tion, and necessitates us to supply 
the 2 comparison. ‘The explanation 
of Rashi (O22 2 TOIT VA Ww 9 59 
RIND WY) NIN WIM FOIA, whoso is 
under the protection of wisdom is under 
the protection of money, because it is 
wisdom that brings riches), and Ibn 
Ezra (982) 9277 $82 TDW DI Wr Ww 
IDI, then —t. e., when he has riches 
with wisdom, according to Ibn Ezra’s 
view of the preceding verse—will 
the wise man be protected both by the 
shelter of wisdom and the shelter of 
money), are as far-fetched as they are 
at variance with the scope of the 
passage. P71 }1M), and, moreover, an 
advantage of wisdom is, takes up 11) 
of the preceding verse, and hence 
shews that the latter is a noun, and 
that NY7 is the same as 7937, wisdom, 
of which 19%, and there is an advan- 
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13 wisdom enliveneth the possessor thereof. Consider, more- 
over, the work of God, since no man can straighten that 


14 which he hath made crooked. 


In the day of prosperity be 


therefore in prosperity, and in the day of adversity consider 
that God hath also made this as well as that, to the end that 


tage, is the predicate. The Septua- 
gint’s rendering of “12) WIT NYT PAN 
by nal weploosia yyarews Tig Topiag, and 
the advantage of the knowledge of 
wisdom, &e, which is that of the 
Chaldee SOHNT NODIT NYA AND, 
taking MP1 as the construct with 
72277, is contrary to the accents, and, 
if admitted, would yield the same 
sense which we have given to the 
passage. The Vulgate’s paraphrase 
(HOC AUTEM PLUS HABET ERUDITIO 
ET SAPIENTIA, QUOD VITAM TRIBUUNT 
POSSESsoRI suo, but learning and 
wisdom have this more, that they give 
life to the possessor thereof ), is a muti- 
lation of the text, whilst Luther 
(aber die Weisheit gibt das Leben dem, 
Der fie hat, but wisdom gives life to 
the possessor thereof) entirely omits 
the words nY7 yA). 

13. Consider, moreover, &e. An- 
other reason for obeying the injunc- 
tion given in verse 10. Complaining 
is vain; God has ordained it so, and, 
however crooked it may appear to 
us, no man can rectify it. 8, see, 
consider, bear in mind, remember: 
The expression moreover, which is 
often omitted in Hebrew, must be 
supplied in the translation. 2», 
work, i. e., of providence, appointment, 
ordaining; so also yP02, to rectify, 
and mv, to make crooked, are used in 
a spiritual sense. The interrogative, 
in which the last clause is expressed, 
is tantamount to an emphatic denial, 
i.e., no one can, &e. (vide supra, i. 3). 
For the pleonastic suffix in im, see 
ii. 12. The Septuagint’s rendering 
of inyP Was Me FPN? ND by ser cic 
Suvicerar Tov norpsroas ov dv 6 Se5¢ Siarreédn 
atv; for who is able to make him 
straight, if God has distorted hin? 
which is followed by the Vulgate, 
QUOD NEMO POSSIT CORRIGERF, QUEM 


ILLE DESPEXERIT, that no man can 
correct him whom He has despised, 
has evidently originated from the 
traditional explanation, as contained 
in the Chaldee, which paraphrases 
this verse WAPI YT NTBY mM BADD 7 
preyed Spar My pag Ty amp Mr Tay 
RIED? Pace Read a ee ere 
MMY TNO YD FN I WN? con- 
sider the work of God and his power, 
who made the blind, the hunch-backed, 
and the lame, to be a wonder in the 
world ; for who is so wise that he can 
mike straight one of these, except the 
Lord of the world who made them 
crooked ? and is precluded by the 
scope of the passage. For the com- 
plaints against which Coheleth speaks 
are not about corporeal defects, but 
those of a repining spirit which is 
dissatisfied with the present order 
of Providence. Luther's rendering 
(denn wer fann das fhlecht machen, das 
x friimmet ? for who can make that 
bad which He makes crooked ?) is 
irreconcileable with }7D). 

14. In the day of, &c. Having 
shewn that dissatisfaction with the 
present is contrary to the common- 
sense view of life, inasmuch as it 
only mars the enjoyment of what 
one possesses, without being able to 
effect any change in the order of 
God’s providence, Coheleth deduces 
therefrom the necessity of being con- 
tented and submissive, in whatever 
circumstances of life we are placed, 
since God designedly so interweaves 
his providences that no man may 
be able to foresee the future, in order 
that all should live in constant de- 
pendence upon him. The sentiment 
here propounded, not to mar present 
blessings by undue anxiety for the 
impenetrable future which a benign 
Providence has concealed from the 
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man should not discover anything which will be after him. 


human eye, was also the maxim of 
the ancient philosophers, aud is 
beautifully expressed by Horace — 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adest, memento 


Componere quus; cetera fluminis 

Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 
In mare, nunc lapides adesos. 


“ But God, in goodness ever wise, 
Hath hid, in clouds of depthless night, 
All that in future prospect lies 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight, 
And laughs to see vain man opprest 
With idle fears, and more than man distrest. 


‘ Then wisely form the present hour, 

Enjoy the bliss that it bestows ; 

The rest is all beyond our power, 

And like the changeful Tiber flows, 
Who, now, beneath his banks subsides, 
And peaceful to its native ocean glides.” 

Op. iii. 29; 29-36. 


contentment or in a state of content 
ment ; be so—do not allow anything 
to make you feel or think otherwise, 
and is designedly chosen for the sake 
of alliteration with 22 , so also 739. 
see, consider, bear in mind—the thing 
to be considered being given in the 
following clause —is used to form a 
paranomasia with 799. For my, in 
connection with, like, see v. 15, and 
for m1 52 giving the motive or 
occasion of the action, see ili. 18. 
The various interpretations given of 
almost every word of this verse by 
modern commentators, have chiefly 
beeu occasioned by the ancient ver- 
sions which, as usual, are to be 
traced to Hagadic influence. Thus 


DPT) "na Wes Maw Nyt 2a yO NY 
wm Node wa in the day when tie 
Lord does thee good, be thou also happy 
and do good to al the world, that the 
evil day may not come upon thee, see 
and behold ; and also this against 
that, God has made to reprove the 
men of the world, so that men should 


not find after him any evil in the 
world to come, construing 78) before 
mm] Oa, i.e, “in the day of pros- 
perity look to the day of adversity,” 
referring the pronoun in 08 to both 
God and man, and taking it as well 
as 29 in a double sense, viz., 18 
to denote after Him, against Him, 
i.e., God, and after him, after he 
(i.e, man) has departed, hereafter, 
and m2 to signify nothing and 
blemish, i. q., Y2 (comp. Dan. i. 4). 
Hence the Vulgate, IN DIE BONA 
FRUERE BONIS, ET MALAM DIEM PRE- 
CAVE; SICUT ENIM HANC, SIC ET 
ILLAM FECIT DEUS, UT NON INVEN1AT 
HOMO CONTRA ECM JUSTAS QUERI- 
monias, in the good day enjoy good 
things, and beware of the evil day. 
for God has made both this and that, 
so that man may not find against 
Him a just complaint, also makes 
the 2 in OY2 dependent upon 7x) (so 
also [bn Ezra, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, Hodgson, Noyes, &c.), refers 
the pronoun in YTS to God (so also 
Sym.. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Luther, 
Mendelssohn, Durell, Herzfeld, &c.), 
and takes 7x2 to denote fault (so 
also Symmachus, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
Déderlein, Spohn, Nachtigal, &c.) 
Against this is to be urged — 1. That 
the advice 2101 ™7, be happy, which 
refers to the conituct of man in the 
day of his prosperity (7212 DY3), abso- 
lutely requires that the antithetic 
m7 should be taken as an admonition 
how one is to demean himself in the 
day of adversity ("2] 093); 2. YS 
or ‘Y38 is invariably used in this 
book as a preposition of time, the 
suffix referring to the future of the 
individual (ii. 18, iii. 22, vii. 12, ix. 
3, x. 14), which is also against 
Philippson, who refers it to tne 
manner of God's dealings, and trans- 
lates the clause fo Daf der Menfch 
nichts dariiber hinaus finde; and 3. 
72x92 always, without exception, sig- 
nifies something (see v. 18, ix. 5), 
which sense the Septuagint («n3év), 


the Syriac (0,50) and most modern 
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15 Ihave seen in my fleeting days, both the righteous die in 
his righteousness, and the wicked live long in his wickedness. 
16 Be not therefore very righteous, and make not thyself too 


commentators rightly assign to it 
here. 

15. I have seen both, &. The 
passive submission to the decrees of 
God's providence, which Cobeleth 
has propounded according to the 
common-sense view of life (10-14) is 
now followed by wholesome directions 
with regard to active life (15-20). 
The golden lesson is not to run into 
intemperance in religion or irreligion, 
but to keep to the happy medium. 
To inculeate this, the sacred writer 
relates his experience, and then draws 
the conclusion from it to shew the 
soundness of this rule. In his fleet- 
ing days Coheleth has seen both the 
righteous, who has the promise of 
long life, die prematurely, though 
he consistently maintained his in- 
tegrity ; and the wicked, who is to 
be cut off suddenly, prolong his days 
in spite of bis persisting in wicked- 
ness. 720, as frequently, signifies 
both (comp. ii. 14), and is rightly 
referred by the Vulg., Mendelssohn, 
Herzfeld, Preston, &c., to the follow- 
ing cases: —92) "2)3, in the days of 
my vanity, i.e., in my vain or fleeting 
days ; the noun in the genitive ex- 
pressing the quality of the nomina- 
tive, has the suffix which refers to 
the whole idea (comp. "S729, the 
mountain of my holiness, i.e., my 
holy mountain, Ps. ii. 6; Song of 
Songs viii. 2; Gesenius, § 121, 6; 
Ewald, § 291, b). Though the 3 
semetimes signifies for, though (see 
the following verse), and is so trans- 
lated here by Symmachus (77 dixasoourn 
auto), Ibn Ezra, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, Reynolds, Patrick, 
Hodgson, Hitzig, Stuart, &c., yet it 
is more consonant with the scope of 
the passage to render it with the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Luther, the Geneva Version, the 
Authorised Version, &c., by in, which, 
as Desvoeux and Knobel rigbtly re- 
mark, has here the sense of a/though, 


notwithstanding (comp. Ewald, § 217, 
f.3). yw, to make long, to prolong, 
is generally followed by the accusative 
on, days (vide infra, vili. 13; Deut. 
v. 30), but sometimes is without it 
(compare Prov. xxviii. 2; Gesen. 
§ 153, 2; Ewald, § 122, d). The 
same ellipsis exists in German, eg 
lange machen, Lange treiben, instead 
of lange leben. 

16. Be not therefore very righteous, 
&e. This, then, being the case, since 
the fortunes of life are not distri- 
buted according to the merits or 
demerits of man, Coheleth submits 
that we are not to be too rigid and 
scrupulous in our religious and moral 
conduct, which, whilst it secures no 
special blessing, will only alienate 
our friends from us, and thus mar 
our enjoyment of the present, the 
only thing left for man. Much 
ingenuity has been expended by 
commentators of all ages, in their 
attempts to make this verse orthodox. 
Thus the traditional view, as given 
in the Midrash and the Chaldee, and 
followed by Rashi, refers it to judges. 
DO NPN IAIN FPPT VEY NDS NTN? 
mrp? NTT NY NOM M7 AIM, be 
not too righteous when the criminal is 
Sound quilty of death in thy court of 
justice, so as to have compassion on 
him and not execute him, taking 772 
in the sense of clemency. Mercer, 
Geier, Mendelssohn, Hodgson, Ro- 
senmiiller, &c., who also restrict this 
injunction to magistrates, take 77 
in the opposite sense, to denote rigid. 
Ibn Ezra, who is followed by Grotius, 
Lord Bacon (Adv. of Learning, viii. 
ce. 2, Apho. 31), Paley in one of his ser- 
mons, Le Clere, Reynolds, Desvoeux, 
Patrick, Noyes, understands by P7z, 
herinitical piety, one who, by seclu- 
sion, entirely neglects the mainte 
nance of his body, 27 PW Wen para 
SRY) DVIN PIR] Hn Wwrw m9. 
But 1. These explanations are con- 
trary to the usual meaning of 73, 
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17 wise, for thou wilt only make thyself to be forsaken. Be not 
very wicked, and be not foolish, lest thou die before thy 


which always signifies a man acting 
morally IN ALi. things, and is so 
defined in verse 20, OT. 2. The 
preceding verse, which contains the 
premises to this, describes the fate of 
men really pious and really wicked. 
Now, to make Coheleth say that 
because some who were sincerely 
good died prematurely, in spite of 
their goodness, therefore be not thou 
affectedly good, is most preposte- 
rous. The only legitimate conclusion 
is, that he cautions us against being 
very righteous, pursuing piety much, 
in a good sense Dy. Hammond 
(Answ. to Cawdry, chap. ii. § 2). 
Holden, Adam Clarke, Stuart, and 
others, who saw that “ these interpre- 
tations are strained and far-fetched,” 
resorted to their favourite but equally 
arbitrary expedient of putting these 
words into the mouth of an objector. 
We need not, however, adopt any 
violent means to make this verse 
harmonise with orthodoxy, inasmuch 
as the “ politic precept unto neutral- 
ity and indifference in good courses” 
here propounded, is in accordance 
with the so-called common-sense view 
of life disenssed in this section, and 
is not the final opinion of Coheleth. 
That comes at the end of the book, 
and must not be anticipated here. 
For 7239, much, see i. 16, and the 
adverbial signification of 10%, see ii. 
15. 02M is rendered by Gesenius, 
Fiirst (Lex. s.v.), and most modern 
commentators, to be wise in one’s 
own eyes ; but this is contrary to 737 
> 722002, Exod. i. 10, the only other 
passage where the Hithpael occurs, 
and where it incontestably signifies 
to make one's-self wise, to shew one’s- 
self wise, to act with wisdom, in 
reality, which signification this con- 
jugation frequently has (comp. 73707, 
to shew one’s-self strong, 2 Sam. x. 12; 
2 Chron. xiii. 7, 8; 728N0, to shew 
one’'s-self angry, Deut. i. 37, iv. 21, 
ix. 8.20; Gesen. § 54,3; Ewald, § 
124). Besides the antithesis 920 ‘17x, 


which speaks of real, and not affected’ 

foolishness, shews beyond doubt that 
the wisdom under consideration must 
also be real. We thus obtain another 
proof that the piety against which 
Coheleth cautions is sineere, and not 
affected, piety. For the Pattach 
under the final syllable of O2In5 
instead of D20nA with a Tzere, see 
Gesen. § 54, 3, note. DOIN is the 
Hithpael fut. for ooiena— the Nn of 
the syllable 07 being assimilated 
before 7,3, , 2,3, and (compare 
Gesen, § 54, 2,6; Ewald, § 124, c)— 
and means make thyself desolate, 
deserted, or lonely (comp. Job xvi. 7, 
where all his friends desert him for 
his piety), so the Geneva Bible, the 
Authorised Version in the margin, 
Desvoeux, Durell, Hodgson, Hitzig, 
Stuart, ke. The Septuagint’s ren- 
dering of it by pimore txwdrayis, lest 
thou be confounded, which is followed 
by the Vulgate NE opsTuPEscas, lest 
thou be stupified, does not at all 
militate against our explanation of 
the argument. Luther, Coverdale, 
the Authorised Version in the text, 
and others, who translate it, destroy 
thyself, sever the connection of this 
verse with the preceding one, since 
the death of the righteous mentioned 
there is not caused by themselves, 
through imprudence, but is per- 
mitted by an inscrutable Providence. 
The interrogative, as often, is used 
for an emphatie affirmation (vide 
supra, i. 3), and the sense of the 
passage is better expressed by ren- 
dering it, with the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, in the affirmative. 

17. Be not very wicked, &e. But, 
on the other hand, we are to be as 
moderate in the indulgence of sin as 
we are to be temperate in the practice 
of virtue. For, whilst it is true that 
a man may live a long life in spite 
of his wickedness, yet it is also true 
that there are certain laws of nature 
which cannot be transgressed with 
impunity, violation of these will most 
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It is better that thou shouldest lay hold of this, and 


also not let go thy hand from that, for whoso feareth God 


assuredly be visited with premature 
death. It is almost needless to say 
that this verse shared the fate of the 
preceding one. Ibn Kzra’s forced 
attempt to get over the difficulty will 
shew to what tortures the text of 
Scripture is put, to wring from it 
sentiments which should be compa- 
tible with the interpreter’s pre-con- 
ceived notions. ‘ Know,” he says, 
(Oya MATA porn xT mMywT 3 yh) 
“that wicked here means to be en- 
gaged in worldly matters.” Strange 
that Herzfeld should follow this 
interpretation. mY, time, also the 
right time, proper time (comp. infra, 
x. 17; Prov. xv. 23), which is ren- 
dered still more emphatic by the 
pronoun (comp. Ps. i. 3, civ. 27). 
The interrogation, as in the former 
verse, is used for an emphatic asser- 
tion. 

18. It is better that, &e. Since 
great piety causes isolation, and 
great wickedness brings about pre- 
mature death, we must not give 
ourselves up entirely to either, but 
strive to take the middle course. A 
God-fearing man will know how to 
avail himself of both. The repeated 
m... 7, this... that, is rightly 
referred by the Chaldee, Rashi, Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Vaihinger, &., to PTZ, piety, and 
rw}, sin, their immediate antecedents, 
although, as we have seen, these 
commentators differ in their interpre- 
tation of these terms. Most modern 
commentators, however, (e.g., Rey- 
nolds, Patrick, Hodgson, Holden, 
Noyes, Stuart, &e.), refer this to the 
counsel given in verse 18 to avoid 
wickedness, and that to the advice 
in verse 16 to abstain from over- 
righteousness. But, 1. According to 
this interpretation, this verse contains 
no farther development of the pre- 
cepts already given in verses 16 and 
17, and is mere tautology. 2. Co- 
heleth nowhere refers to several pre- 
cepts by distinct pronouns; and 3. 


This explanation proceeds from a 
misunderstanding of the view here 
propounded. Dix xy, one who fears 
God, according to this theory. 3, 
to go, to go along, to proceed with. 
dda nx, both, i.e., PTZ, righteousness, 
and Yd, sin, to which the two pro- 
nouns ™ m, referred in the 
preceding clause. Rashbam beauti- 
fully explains the whole verse J? 219 
DWT yO A 02) PS NT) ps2 MI wanw 
NITY DIS Ws 19-1299 TP Von NN aN ON 
Ne WON Nw O92 WITT YP NYY OND NV 
“YTD ANY DWI IPR) IVT PTS IYNW WEY 
it is good that thou shouldest take hold 
of this, i.e., on righteousness, to be 
righteous, and also from that, i.e., 
from sin, do not withdraw thine hand 
from it; for whoso fears God will 
proceed properly in both, as he takes 
care not to be very righteous, nor to 
sin above measure. &c. ‘The Vulgate, 
which renders 09378 82? by NIHIL 
NEGLIGIT, gives the same meaning to 
this phrase in the negative. So also 
the Syriac, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Durell, 
Hitzig, Stuart, &. The rendering 
of x? by escape (Luther, Coverdale, 
&e.), come forth of (the Bishop’s 
Bible, the Geneva Version, the Auth. 
Version, &c.), avoid (Desvoeux), will 
be guided by (Hodgson), &c., are con- 
trary to the usus loquendi, inasmuch 
as it is an intransitive verb, and can- 
not govern the accusative. The ap- 
peal to the phrase Vans xz (Exod. 
1x. 29. 33), is inapposite, as this case 
is not exactly analogous, ‘The ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, aya» 73 
avrévecbal ce ty ToUTW, xalye dod TOUTOU pet 
puidyng Thy xEipa cov, it is good that thou 
hold fast to this, and also by this de- 
file not thine hand, changing 7:9 into 
noon; and the Vulgate, BONUM EST TE 
SUSTENTARE JUSTUM, SED ET AB ILLO 
NE SUBTRAHAS MANUM TUAM; QUIA QUI 
TIMET DEUM, NIHIL NEGLIGIT, it is 
good for thee to sustain the just, nay, 
From him withdraw not thine hand ; 
for whoso fears God neglects nothing, 
taking 42 in a double sense, viz., it 
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Wisdom alone is greater 


strength to the wise, than many mighty men who have been 


20 in the city; for there is not a righteous man upon earth who 


is good, and a good or upright man, 
according to the Hagadic rule of 
interpretation, evidently proceed 
from a desire to make this verse or- 
thodox. 

19. Wisdom alone, &e. In con- 
cluding this lesson of moderation, 
Coheleth submits that it is wisdom 
alone, or this common sense view of 
life, which will shew itself more 
powerful in him who acts according 
to it, to resist the extremes of life, 
than the combined strength of a nu- 
merous army in a beleagured city. 
7277, wisdom, is the view of life under 
consideration. 7 is rendered ac- 
tively by the Sept. (Bonbice:, will help), 
Aquila (?ucyices, will strengthen), Vul- 
gate (confortavit), which is followed 
by Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Version, the Auth. 
Version, and most modern commen- 
tators, but without any example to 
substantiate it, as Y is invariably 
used intransitively, to become strong, 
to be strong, to shew itself strong, to 
have protection. ‘This may be seen 
by referring to Gesenius (Lex. s. v.), 
who strangely enough makes this 
passage a solitary exception, though 
the uniform signification of the Kal 
yields excellent sense, and is rightly 
given by [bn Ezra mam) w m3) NY ANY 
mr oD ow nyo, wisdom has more 
strength and power than many mighty 
men, Knobel, Lee (Lex. s v.), &e. 
wor, ten, is frequently used for a 
round number (Gen, xxxi. 7; Numb. 
xiv. 22; Job xix. 3), and exactly cor- 
responds to our expression many, 
which ought to be given in a version 
to convey the proper sense of the 
original, as Rashbam and Ibn Ezra 
rightly maintain and substitute D2, 
many. Desyoeux’s objection, that 
“ten mighty men would be a poor 
garrison for a besieged city,” which 
led him to interpret DY, princes, 
chiefs, including the forces they com- 
mand (Comment. p. 570), is owing 


to an oversight of this idiom, and of 
the similar comparison cited above. 
The phrase 0723 VY, a city of mighty 
men, i.e., defended by mighty men 
(Prov. xxi. 22), puts it beyond a doubt 
as to what vy2 00 in this verse 
means. With this well-known com- 
parison before us, and the simple 
meaning of the text, we may well be 
astonished at the extraordinary and 
most unnatural interpretation which 
Mendelssohn gives to this verse, viz., 
“this maxim will be confirmed to a 
wise man from any ten rulers that 
havo been in a city, that there is no 
just man,” &c., taking 7227 to denote 
a piece of wisdom, a wise maxim, and 
the 9 in MWY as descriptive of place. 
Strange that Preston should follow 
this interpretation. The preterite 
3, and the article in YY2, make the 
illustration DS TIDYN appear as if 
it had actually taken place. But 
such personifications are frequently 
resorted to by Coheleth in order to 
render the statement more vivid and 
striking (comp. ii. 15, iv. 8. 15, &.) 
20. For there is not, &e. The 
reason why wisdom was stated in the 
foregoing verse to be effectual in aid- 
ing the wise to avoid extremes is, that 
righteousness, the only other thing 
which might have been thought able 
to assist in this respect, is imprac- 
ticable, inasmuch as there is not a 
single righteous man who can in- 
violably follow its precepts. 2 is not 
surely, truly (the Geneva Version, 
Hodgson, Noyes, &e.), nor although 
(Holden, &c.), but for, assigning a 
reason for the eulogy passed upon 
wisdom in the preceding verse. For 
the position of the negative particle 
Ps, see Ewald, § 321, b. Rashbam’s 
explanation, 127 PRO 7) ‘MN PID) 
PI 7A nxt 72 dy TIT. Oya avon 
992 212 MOY? Vox Pr] DIT ON PR Ww 
Jozy Tow) 7) w 7D wy Ro Now YD 
Jom Spa Ror ovp> xan Nbdw ada myaw 
DIN 9 having said that there is no- 
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Moreover, give not thy heart 


to all the words which are uttered, lest thou hear thy servant 


thing in the world so excellent as 
wisdom, Coheleth now wants it to be 
understood that there is, nevertheless, 
not a single wise man upon the earth 
who does good and errs not. Hence 
the necess ty of being exceedingly care- 
ful not to fall into error, especially 
when one is a wise man, assigns to »2 
the abnormal sense of nevertheless, 
takes 77S in this verse to be synony- 
mous with D037 in the preceding one, 
and does not improve the sense. 
Equally objectionable is Ibn Ezra’s 
interpretation, PT °7N 58 poy NI) WT 
PRD NOM NAW 991 89 9D YT yay WW 
TDD] YS ITI WS 5Y1D1 NOT NO WRX DN, 
Coheleth now returns to explain verse 
16, “ Be not very righteous,” and his 
meaning ts, know that it is impossible 
for you not to sin, for there is not a 
man existing who does not sin either 
in deed, words, or thought, regarding 
verse 19 as parenthetical, which is 
followed by Mercer and others. Still 
more artificial is the explanation of 
Reynolds, Spohn, Holden, Knobel, 
Heiligstedt, &c., connecting it with 
the following verse, viz., ‘‘ Because 
there is not a just man upon earth 
that doeth good and sinneth not, 
therefore it is also the part of wisdom 
to take no heed unto all words,” &c., 
as °> never begins a new subject, and 
is never construed with D2 as cause 
and effect. 

21. Moreover, give not thy heart, 
&e. Another lesson which wisdom 
teaches, is to abstain from prying 
into everybody’s sentiments, as this 
frecuently results in hearing things 
which mar the peace and happiness 
of the curious. The transition from 
the former lesson to this is apparent. 
In the preceding admonition, refe- 
rence had to be made to the imper- 
fections of the best of men, it is 
therefore natural that Coheleth should 
pass on to a propensityin man, which, 
if indulged, would bring to his ears 
the very failings of which he is guilty. 
Lord Bacon beautifully remarks upon 


this passage, “It is scarce credible 
what uneasiness is created in life by 
an useless curiosity about the things 
that concern us; as when we pry into 
such secrets, as, being discovered, 
give us distaste. but afford no assist- 
ance or relief. For—1. There follows 
vexation and disquiet of mind, as all 
human things are full of perfidious- 
ness and ingratitude. So that, though 
we could procure some magic glass, 
wherein to view the animosities, and 
all that malice which is any way at 
work against us, it were better for 
us to break it directly than to use it. 
For these things are but as the 
rustling of leaves, soon over. 2. This 
curiosity always loads the mind with 
suspicion, which is a violent enemy 
to counsels, and renders them un- 
steady and perplexed. 3. It also 
frequently fixes the evils themselves, 
which would otherwise have blown 
over: for it is a dangerous thing to 
provoke the consciences of men, 
who, so long as they think themselves 
concealed, are easily changed for the 
better ; but, if they once find them- 
selves discovered, drive out one evil 
with another. It was therefore 
justly esteemed the utmost prudence 
in Pompey that he directly burnt 
all the papers of Sertorius, unperused 
by himself or others” (Advancement 
of Learning, viii. 2, Aphorism 4, 
pp. 301,302, Bohn’sed.) Servants are 
adduced as an illustration, because 
they are generally acquainted with 
the faults of their masters, and are 
often prone to speak about them to 
others ; and because from them an 
insult is felt more keenly, and the 
master has the best opportunity of 
resenting it. 39 22}N2, to give one's 
heart to anything, i.e., to search it 
out. For 437, they spake, third person 
plural, used impersonally or passively, 
see i. 10. 8) 1x, that not, lest (comp. 
Esth. i. 19, ii. 10). +2222 is well 
rendered by Symmachus Aadopotvro¢ ce, 
the Vulg. MALEDICENTEM TIBI, Cover- 
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22 speak evil against thee ; for thy heart knoweth that oftentimes 


23 thou also hast spoken evil of others. 


All this have I tried 


by wisdom; I wished to be wiser, but it was far from me. 


dale, the Bishops’ Bible, &c., reviling, 
abusing, or speaking evil of thee; the 
Piel of 597 is often used in this sense 
(comp. infra, x. 20; Levit. xix. 14; 
2 Sam. xvi.5). For the construction 
of 72222, see Fwald, § 284, 6. The 
Hagadic explanation of this verse, 
JR? Won NX? xy 7? pr 9D OD FPN 
TAY M vow vy PHY pM. Nyy INP? 
2 oie 4, also all the words which 
the wicked speak to thee, give not 
thy heart to accept them, lest the 
days come when thou shalt hear thy 
servant curse thee, gave rise to the 
rendering of the Septuagint, xatye 
ig Wavras Adyoug os AaAnooucw acebsic 
per Sig xapdiav cov, and also the Syriac 


yee cals Wa lo 
caus wlZH) [Ra s3 Sia) 


and also do not g ve thy heart to all 
the words which the wicked speak. 

22. Kor thy heart knoweth, &c. 
To prove what has been said, Cohe- 
leth appeals to our own experience. 
We know that we frequently dwell 
upon the faults of our neighbours, 
and it is but natural that they should 
do the same. If we therefore like to 
be inquisitive, we must expect to hear 
the same free expression of unplea- 
sant things about ourselves which 
we exercise with regard to others, 
and which they would hear if they 
instituted the same inquiries. 03, 
also, before D'2YB, times, belongs to 
max, thou, where, however, it is 
repeated, because the intervening 
words are too many. ‘The subordi- 
nate M121 O"2YD, many times, depending 
upon 4957, thou hast spoken evil of, is 
placed first, for the sake of emphasis. 
The regular construction would be 
DAY! OMY HY AND] Why 7B? YT 
nian, which is rightly given by the 
Vulgate sclt ENIM CONSCIENTIA TUA, 
QUIA ET TU OREBRO MALEDIXISTI 
ALIIS, Rashbam 7dxv3 YIy AME DA Tw 


DTS nd>p OvMYD na Wr, Luther denn 
dein Her; wets, daf du andern auch 
oftmals geflucbet haft, Coverdale and 
the Bishops’ Bible ‘for thine own 
heart knoweth, that thou thyself also 
hast oft-times spoken evil by other 
men,” Hodgson, Herzfeld, &c. The 
Geneva Version (‘for oftentimes also 
thine heart knoweth that thou like- 
wise hast cursed others”), which is 
followed by the Authorised Version, 
is a departure from Coverdale and 
the Bishops’ Bible for the worse. 
The rendering of Knobel, De Weite, 
Hitzig, Stuart, Vaihinger, &c., for 
thou knowest many times or many 
instances when, &c., taking M3) DNNYE 
as the accusat. of the object governed 
by 2, is owing to a misunderstanding 
of this emphatic construction. To 
connect this verse with its rendering 
of the former one, the Septuagint 
translates it Sr wdtiordus movnpedcerat 
ce nat xabodoug modAag xanwoe Kapdiay cov, 
for many times he will do thee evil, 
and will repeatedly afflict thy heart, 
&e.; it substitutes, according to the 
Llagadic mode of interpretation, DX, 
he shall do thee evil, shall afflict thee, 
for Y2, which is similar in appear- 
ance, making aceig (YH), the sinner, 
which was supplied in the preceding 
verse, the subject, and doubly ex- 
plains the clause, first 72 YY. M21 ONE, 
and then #72? PY mia DYE, because 
the Hiphil Yy signifies both to do 
evil, morally, and to afflict. We have 
had such modesof explanation before, 
see verse 18. 

23. All this have I tried, &e. This 
line of conduct thus set forth, Co- 
holeth tells us he had tried himself 
by means of practical wisdom, which 
he had so largely acquired, and there- 
fore could speak experimentally upon 
the subject (comp i.12). He, more- 
over, tells us that, stimulated by her 
salutary assistance in practical life, 
he wished for her help in another 
direction; he wanted to obtain still 
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24 Far remaineth what was far, and deep, deep! who can find 
25 it out? JI and my heart turned to know and diligently to 


greater wisdom, so as to be able to 
fathom and comprehend the myste- 
ries of Providence, but that in this 
he utterly failed. For ™, that, see 
ii. 2, and 703, to try, see ii. 1. ‘AYDN, 
I said, also I thought, I wished, is 
closely connected with the future 
(723208) which is subordinate to it, 
and must be rendered, I thought to 
be wise, or wiser (comp. 7228 ‘AYT_N), 
I know not I shall flatter, i.e., I 
know not to flatter, Job xxxii. 22; 
Isa. xlii. 21; Gesen. § 142, 3, ¢.; 
Ewald, § 285). The phrase is well 
explained by Ibn Ezra, D2nsw snmp 
PID WT TW nxsa1 any, J wished to 
be wiser, but I found that this is too 
remote an object. 

24. Far remaineth what was far, 
&c. To shew the failure of his 
attempt to fathom by wisdom the 
counsels of the Almighty, Coheleth 
says, that that which had appeared 
to him inexplicable in the moral 
government of God prior to his 
obtaining wisdom still continued 
to be so afterwards. The same 
sentiment is expressed in viii. 17. 
The repetition 7SY Poy, in the second 
clause, shews that p71 must also 
be repeated in the first clause, and 
that it has been omitted for the 
sake of brachylogy. Fully expressed, 
the verse would be MAY 7D a7 PT} 
Sr\ poy MoM poy) pin, far remains 
what was fur, and deep remains what 
was deep. The Septuagint, connecting 
it with the preceding verse, renders 
it efra Sopicbicomar ual altn EmanpivOn 
aq ipod praxpay imép Oty wai Babi Bares, 
L said I will be wise, but it was far 
Srom me, beyond what it was, and 
great measure ; thus also the Vulgate, 
dixi: Sapiens efficiar ; et ipsa longius 
recessit a me, multo magis quam erat, 
et alta profunditas, and the Syriac 
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Latoasy Latoaso referring the 
whole verse to wisdom, which is fol- 
lowed by Coverdale and the Bishops’ 
Bible, “I thought to be wise, but 
she went further from me than she 
was before, yea and so deep that I 
might not reach unto her.” But this 
is inadmissible, because it cannot be 
taken as a comparative, and because 
the feminine WIM and the masculine 
pm cannot both be the predicate of 
the same subject. Luther's Version, 
es ift ferne, twas wird es fein ? und 
ift febr tief, wer will es finden? which 
is literally adopted in the Geneva 
Bible, “it is far off, what may it 
be? and it is a profound deepness, 
who can find it?” and explained in 
the margin “ meaning wisdom,” the 
Authorised Version, Knobel, De 
Wette, Noyes, Hitzig, Stuart, Vai- 
hinger, &., ‘“ that which is far off, 
and exceeding deep, who can find 
it out ?” besides referring the fem. 
mM and the mase. PT] to the same 
subject, violate the uniform meaning 
of the phrase M77, and render 
the preterite 77 in the present. The 
loose renderings of Desvoeux, “‘ what- 
ever is so far off, nay removed to the 
greatest depth, who shall find it?” 
and Hodgson, “ how distant is it, and 
deep! Deep! who can reach it?” 
incur the same objections. 

25. £ and my heart turned, Ke. 
From this vain attempt to speculate 
about remote and profound things 
(23-24) Coheleth returned with 
greater eagerness than ever (7902) nY7> 
pr) to the teachings of practical wis- 
dom, setting forth her selutary coun- 
sels. The caution now given is to be 
guarded against women (25-29), for 
they engender and perpetuate evil 
and misery. For 110, to turn from 
one thing, construed with 9, to, indi- 
cating the other thing, to which the 
transition is made, see ii. 20. 2) is 
not sensu meo (Symmachus), nor 
animo meo (the Vulgate), ‘293, x25 
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examine practical wisdom, in order to know the cause of 


(the Syriac, the Chaldee, Knobel, 
Heiligstedt, Hitzig, Elster, Vaihinger, 
&¢.) making it the instrumental accu- 
sative, as if it were 1223, with my heart, 
which twenty-eight of Kennicott’s, 
and fourty-four of De Rossi’s MSS. 
actually have, as this is contrary to 
the 1; nor ih febrte mein Herz, 
I applied my mind (Luther, Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, the Autho- 
rised Version in the text, Spohn, 
Noyes, &c.), as if it were °27-"8; nor 
is it my desire, the copula ™7 being 
implied after it, and the infinitives 
(nominascent) that follow are the 
complement or predicate, i.e. and 
my purpose or desire was to know, 
&e. (2) nyt) *miw mm) Ibn Ezra), 
und meine Begehr war gu erfennen 
(Herzfeld, Stuart, &c.), but and my 
heart (xat 4 xapiia prov, Sept.) as a com- 
panion, in accordance with the 
uniform apostrophising of the heart 
or the soul, which is always appealed 
to and summoned when a new thing 
is to be undertaken (vide, i. 13, ii, 1. 
20). The predicate M29 is singular, 
though referring to both °28 and °2), 
because it is placed at the beginning 
of the sentence (comp. Gen. xxiv. 
55; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8; Jer. xxx. 19; 
Gesenius, § 147; Ewald, § 339, c). 
For the use of 7 and p32, verbs of 
similar import to express intensity, 
see i. 15. The omission of the ? 
before 072 is harsh and uncommon, 
and is therefore rightly supplied in 
the Syriac and the Chaldee para- 
phrase. The 9 is however also 
omitted in OA OIA NAXD YN 
m0) (Gen. i. 14). Patn, from 27, 
to bind, to knit together, to interlace 
(fixod. xxvi. 1. 31, xxviii. 6, xxxv. 
35), to combine skilfully, like all other 
verbs of binding, knitting, &e. (see 
First, Lex. under 3x, 093, 147, 93), 
is transferred to the combining of 
thought, either in a good or bad 
sense; hence to think, to think out, 
to devise, to plot, means combination, 
device, the summing up of combina- 
tions, explanation, the sum, result, 
estimate, decision (vide infra, ver. 27, 


ix. 10). 31 defines 7227, where- 
with it is connected by the copula, 
thus constituting the figure hen- 
diadys = é %&4 duty, in which case 
the defining noun may either stand 
before or after the one it defines 
(comp. DIDINA Nine), for signs and 
Jor seasons, i.e., for signs of seasons 
Gen. i. 14; DH DND3, odours and 
kinds, i.e., divers kinds of odours 
2 Chron. xvi. 14, infra, viii. 5, 6; ix. 
11; Gesen §155,1,a. The}in NPT, as 
frequentiy, marks the end or aim of 
this enquiry (comp. Gesen. § 155, l, e; 
Ewald, § 347). That wy, %D3, and 
n207, wickedness, vice, and folly, are 
here used metonymically for the 
origin, source, or cause of these evils 
is evident from the following verse. 
The article in 1227 shews that it is 
a special kind of folly, and that 
niin defines it, i. q., NYT Ww MbIOM, 
and that folly which is madness, i. e., 
that mad or infatuated folly. What 
this is, Coheleth tells us in the fol- 
lowing verses. The Vulgate renders 
ni m2oM Ma yw nv by ur coa- 
NOSCEREM IMPIETATEM STULTI ET 
ERROREM IMPRUDENTIUM, which is 
followed by Luther (ju erfabren der 
Gottlofen Thorheit, und Srrthum der 
Tollen), Coverdale and the Bishops’ 
Bible (“to know the foolishness of 
the ungodly, and the error of doting 
fools”); but against this is to be 
urged — 1. That it is contrary to the 
signification of 5D3 and niin, which 
are abstracts ; and 2. That it is 
against the construction of the words 
yo. and 5207, which are in the 
absolute, as is evident from the 
absence of the article in the nouns 
supposed to be in the genitive. The 
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las; asitoo WaXamoto know 
the wickedness of the fool, and folly 
and adultery, incurs these objections 
with regard to the words 503 rw; 
whilst Rashbam (ny 102 map dw yw 
m7 Sw), and the Geneva Bible 
(“to know the wickedness of folly 
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26 wickedness, vice, and mad folly, and I found the woman 
more bitter than death; she is nets, her heart snares, and 
her hands are chains ; whoso is good before God shall escape 


27 from her; but the sinner shall be caught by her. 


Behold 


what I have found, saith Coheleth — taking one thing by one 


and the foolishness of madness”), 
the Authorised Version (“to know 
the wickedness of folly, even of 
foolishness and madness”), Desvoeux 
(“to know the wickedness of igno- 
rance and the foolishness of that 
which is in the greatest esteem”), 
and Hodgson (‘to make likewise 
the evil of folly and the madness of 
vice”), only incur the second objec- 
tion. The rendering of Knobel, 
Herzfeld, Ewald, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, 
Philippson, Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg, &c., ‘to know wisdom 
as folly, and folly as madness,” taking 
3d and ni7 as second accusatives 
depending upon the verb NP, is very 
artificial, and has not been substan- 
tiated by any really parallel instances 
in Ewald’s Grammar, § 284, b. 

26. And I found, &ce. Coheleth 
soon found that it is woman who 
is the cause of all the mischief, 
employing her arts and snares to 
inveigle man; that only the God- 
fearing can be delivered from her, 
whilst the sinner is irretrievably 
caught. That woman is the cause 
of man’s sin is quite in harmony 
with the earliest notions of the female 
sex, and with the opinions of Orien- 
tals to the present day. The conduct 
of the first man, who tried to excul- 
pate his crime by ascribing the 
culpability to the woman (Gen. iii. 
6. 12), has been faithfully copied by 
his sons in all ages, to the detriment 
of themselves, the female sex, and 
society at large; so that the woman 
became the embodiment of wicked- 
ness (Zech. v. 8; Sirach xxv. 24, 
xi) loses eine We) 14. esta 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Ruben, § 5). x19 is one of the verbs 
x which adopt the vowel points of 
* by virtue of their intimate con- 


nection, in consequence of which 
these two classes of verbs not unfre- 
quently flow into one another (comp. 
infra, Viil. 2. 12, ix. 18, x. 5; Gesen. 
§ 75, vi.; Ewald, § 116, b; § 142, c). 
12 does not agree with 7x, because 
it precedes it for the sake of emphasis, 
as in the foregoing verse. 29 and 
7? may either be the accusative of 
the manner or the respect in which 
she is snares, &c., 2.¢., who is nets 
and snares as to her heart, and bands 
as to her hand (comp. Gen. xxxvii. 
Di Deut xa) 20) kX les 
Ixxxill. 6; Gesen. § 139, 2; Ewald, § 
281, c); or, which is still better, they 
are to be taken as the subject or 
nominative, 87, as frequently, being 
used for the sake of emphasis (vide 
supra, iii. 14) to describe the whole 
sex ; so the Septuagint, Vulgate, the 
Syriac, Desvoeux, Holden, &. The 
omission of the } before O'-}DN is 
owing to the fact that when three or 
more nouns or clauses are connected, 
the copula is sometimes only inserted 
between the first and second, and not 
before the subsequent ones (comp. 
mins? nim) 1, myrrh, and aloes, 
and cassia, Ps. xlv. 9; Deut. xxix. 
22; Job xlii. 9; Isa. i. 18). 

27. Behold what, &e. The allega- 
tion.-made in the foregoing verse 
respecting the great wickedness of 
woman, Coheleth here assures us is 
not owing to his ignoring the faults 
of his own sex, but is the result of 
unbiassed and minute observations 
of both sexes. Having examined 
both man and woman, and taken 
everything (NON? n08) belonging to 
their respective conditions into con- 
sideration, he now tells us both what 
he has found and what he has not 
found among them to substantiate 
the foregoing assertion. In giving 
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28 to find the result — and what my soul is still seeking, and I 
have not found; one man among a thousand I have found, 


his reasons, Coheleth begins with 
mm}, see, behold, to secure special 
attention. That by *, this, the 
sacred writer points to what follows 
(Desvoeux, Knobel, Heiligstedt, Hit- 
zig, Stuart, Elster, &c.), and not to 
what precedes (Mendelssohn, Ro- 
senmiiller, Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, 
&c.), is evident from verse 29, where 
the same words (7 79) are used to 
call attention to what he is going to 
say. Grotius, Durell, Houbigant, 
Michaelis, Van der Palm, Spohn, 
Knobel, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, 
&e., alter N75? TWX into NOPT vox, 
maintaining that the words are 
wrongly divided, and that the article 
7 has, by a mistake, been detached 
from 7577 and attached to 2x. In 
support of this they submit— 1. That 
ny? is construed with the masculine 
verb Y28 in all the other passages 
where it occurs (compare i. 1, 2. 12, 
and xii. 8,9, 10); 2. That the phrase 
nooipa wax actually occurs in xii. 8, 
where M77 has the article; and 3. 
That this is supported by the Sept. 
and the Syriac. But this emendation 
is arbitrary, as well as unnecessary, 
and proceeds from a misunderstand- 
ing of the word 737, which deseribes 
Solomon as personified wisdom, and 
hence may be construed both with 
masculine and feminine verbs, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case 
(vide supra, p. 7). The article in 
xii. 8 has a special significance there, 
and would be useless here. As to 
the appeal to the ancient versions, 
it is preposterous to seek support for 
this emendation from the rendering 
gimey 6 exxanciazrng Of the Septuagint, 
since the Greek verb has no distine- 
tion between masculine and femi- 
nine, and the masculine article ¢ 
before éxxaAnziaerng Only shews that 
éxxAnziacrng is a masculine noun in 
Greek, just as the article 4 before 
xapdia Shews that xapiia is feminine; 
and no one would ever try to establish 
therefrom, by the same parity of 


reasoning, that 22 is feminine in 


vy > Yo 
Hebrew. The Syr. ANoao sSo| 
proves nothing, inasmuch as it only 
shews that in the copy from which 
this version was made, the 7 was 
altogether wanting. The feminine 
nos is used in a neuter sense for one 
thing (vide supra, i. 11), and the 
verb substantive 10.9, which, as fre- 
quently, is omitted, must be supplied 
after it, 7.¢., 7D NON? NOK, one thing 
to one thing was to find, &e., that is 
to say, every individual thing peculiar 
to either sex was, or came in, to make 
up the result, thus shewing that all 
partiality bas been carefully excluded. 
In the translation this clause is better 
put in parenthesis, to mark the inti- 
mate connection of this verse with 
the following one, which the im- 
proper division of verses has entirely 
destroyed. 

28. And whut, &e. Coheleth now 
tells us what he has found and what 
he has not found in the course of 
his examination. A man virtuous 
and upright, and deserving this ap- 
pellation, he has found among a 
thousand, but a woman possessing 
these characteristics which make her 
worthy of this name he has not found 
among a similar number; or, in 
other words, though upright men 
are not very numerous, yet they are 
to be found, but upright women are 
scarcely to be met with. This, then, 
being the case, the allegation in 
verse 26 is fully established. For 
the Eastern notions of women we 
must refer to verse 26, and my com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs, pp. 
14—19, and add here the remarks of 
St. Chrysostom, that the devil, when 
depriving Job of his substance, 
children, and health, left his wife, 
“ because he thought that she would 
be a great furtherance unto him to 
conquer that saint of God” (Homel. 
38 in Epistol. ad Corinth.) ; “ what 
is woman, but a punishment that 
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29 but a woman among all that number I have not found: only 
behold this have I found, that God made man upright, but 


cannot be driven away, a necessary 
evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity, a domestic danger, one 
beloved for the colour of good ?” 
(Homel. 6 in Matt., quoted by Jer- 
min, p. 243); and the saying of 
Mohammed, that among men there 
were many perfect, but among women 
only four — Asiah, the wife of Pha- 
raoh; Mary, the mother of Christ ; 
Cadijah, his wife ; and Fatima, his 
daughter” (Pocock, Specimen Hist. 
Arab. p. 188, ed. White, Oxon. 1806; 
Prideaux, Life of Mahomet, p. 61, 
quoted by Holden, p. 124). Ws, 
that, at the beginning of this verse, 
depends upon 73 78), behold this, in 
the foregoing verse ; so that 7, and 
this, or the simple copula }, is to be 
supplied before it, and is properly 
given by the Syriac, Luther, and 
the Geneva Bible; hence the Sept., 
the Vulgate, the Authorised Version, 
also rightly connect this verse with 
the preceding one. Holden's asser- 
tion, that by doing this these versions 
“ produce the contradiction of saying 
that the Preacher had not found 
what before he asserted that he had 
found,” proceeds from his having 
mistaken the sense of the sacred 
writer ; since the finding and not 
jinding refer to two separate subjects, 
the former to men, the latter to 
women. To us it is a matter of 
great surprise that commentators 
should not have alighted upon this 
simple and natural explanation of 
the text, but have resorted to. a 
multitude of forced and conflicting 
interpretations too numerous to be 
repeated. The words ‘S52 T8727, 
my soul is still seeking, are added, to 
shew the difficulty of the task. 
Coheleth had not only devoted the 
same space of time in his search 
after a good woman which he gave 
to his search after a good man, but 
he tells us that he is still in quest of 
her. The absence of the Dagesh in 
m73 here, and in 7473 in the following 


verse, is owing to the peculiarity that 
the radical letters in the forms of 
Piel and Pael, which have Sheva 
under them, may drop the charac- 
teristic Dagesh (comp. Ps, Ixxiv. 7; 
Ezek. xvii. 7; Gesenius, § 20, 8; 
Ewald, § 64). That O78 and myx 
stand for WY Wx, an upright man, 
and Mw 7x, an upright woman, 
is evident from verse 26, and espe- 
cially from the following verse. DOIN 
is not unfrequently used for x, like 
avOpwmes for avnp in Greek, and homo 
for vir in Latin (comp. Ps. ev. 14, 
with 1 Chron. xvi. 21, and Matt. 
xix. 10). "28, a thousand, is put for 
a large round number (comp. Ps. }. 
10, Ixxxiv. 11, xc. 4, cv. 8), and 
hence the phrase one in a thousand 
became an idiomatic expression for 
something rare (compare Job ix. 3, 
XXXlii. 23). O28, men, is to be 
supplied after 7282, in a thousand. 
mx-933, among this, i.e., large number. 
Though the number thousand has 
evidently been suggested by the 
number of Solcmon’s wives and 
concubines (1 Kings xi. 1-9), yet 
it would be contrary to the scope of 
the passage to refer this description 
to them. For if the thousand men 
refer to the male sea generally, the 
common laws of language and exe- 
gesis demand that the thousand 
women should be interpreted of the 


. female sex generally. Bishop Patrick’s 


attempt to elude this dilemma by 
trying to restrict the thousand men 
to the multitude who attended upon 
Solomon in the court, is simply gra- 
tuitous, inasmuch as there is not 
the slightest intimation that Solo- 
mon’s courtiers or servants are here 
intended ; but, on the contrary, the 
following verse clearly shews that 
mankind generally are meant. 

29. Only, behold, &e. To avoid, 
however, all misunderstanding as 
regards the origin of this state of 
things, and to shew that the degene 
racy of both men and women, great 
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Who is like the wise 


man ? and who like him that understandeth the meaning of 


in the one case and great in the 
other, has no other source than the 
human heart, Coheleth finds it ne- 
cessary to add that when man left 
the hands of the Creator he was not 
so; God created men upright, but 
they corrupted themselves. 129, only, 
is used for singling out the subject 
to which particular attention is drawn 
(comp. Isa, xxvi. 13). That ON7 is 
here used in a generic sense for man- 
kind, is evident from the plural pro- 
noun 97, they, thus affording an- 
other irrefragable proof that the 
characteristics mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verses do not belong to par- 
ticular classes, but to mankind. For 
the Piel »#72 without the Dagesh in 
the 7, see the foregoing verse. 122UT, 
devices (vide verse 25), has what is 
called the Dagesh dirimens or euphonie 
(comp. Gesen. § 20, 2; Ewald, § 
188, f). The Vulgate’s rendering of 
D9) NIT WPA WM, ET IPSE SE IN- 
FINITIS MISCUERIT QUASTIONIBUS, and 
he has entangled himself with an in- 
jinity of questions, connecting it with 
the following verse; which is followed 
by Coverdale, “ God made man just 
and right, but they seek diverse 
subtilties, whereas no man hath 
wisdom and understanding to give 
answer thereunto ;” and Ewald, who 
explains it doc wenn das wabrbaft 
tugendhafte Weib fehr felten fein mag 
(B. 28) fo ift doch nicht weniger gewif, 
dah der Menfch, yon Geburt (Natur) 
-unfchuldig und einfad, gerade und 
redlich erfchaffen, im Gewirre des Lebens 
fich felbft viele unnsthige Fragen und 
Gritheleien fthafft, welchem Hange zum 
Kiliigeln man nicht einfeitig nachgeben 
foll (B. 29) aufgebend vielmebhr unniise 
Sypibfindigfeiten (3. B. die itber 
fchlechtere Natur des Weibes, welthes 
doch vielleicht naher betrachtet ein 
Srrthum ift vergl. ir. 9), foll man die 
reine Wahrheit und Weisheit fuchen, 
though a really virtuous woman may 
be very rare (verse 28), yet it is not 
less certain that man in his birth 


(nature) is made innocent and simple, 
upright and honest ; that he creates 


for himself, in the turmoil of life, 


many unnecessary questions and en- 
quiries, and that we are not to yield 
one-sidedly to this propensity of prying 
into things (verse 29), but, relinquish- 
ing useless speculations— such as about 
the more degenerate nature of woman, 
which, perhaps, if more closely exa- . 
mined would not be true (comp. ix. 9) 
—we are to pursue real truth and 
wisdom (chap. ix.) — destroys the 
manifest antithesis between 7 and 
mi1Z, and is against the scope of 
the passage, which has nothing to 
do with speculation, but with moral 
degeneracy. 

1. Who is like the wise man? &c. 
The next lesson which this common 
sense view of life teaches is gentle 
submission. He who is truly wise, 
who understands the import of this 
matter, or of this view of life, has no 
compeer. The abnormal 02773, in- 
stead of the normal 0273, with the 7 
dropped, and its vowel under the 3 
comparison, is not of unfrequent oc- 
currence, especially in later books 
(comp. Ezek. xl. 25, xlviii. 22; 2 
Chron. x. 7, xxv. 10, xxix. 27; Nehem. 
ix. 19, xii. 38; Gesen. § 52, 2; Ewald, 
§ 244, a). YY stands for 1s, the 2 
comparison, as usually, is to be sup- 
plied before it from the preceding 
noun 02773. ‘The expression W2 is 
purely Chaldaic, and only occurs in 
Daniel, and denotes interpretation, 
signification, import, meaning. 23, 
thing, matter (see supra, i. 10), refers 
to the view of life under considera- 
tion. The phrase 737 2 exactly 
corresponds to the Hebrew 7274 j)23 in 
1 Sam. xvi. 18. The interrogative, 
as frequently, is used for an emphatie 
negative, i.e, ‘no one can be com- 
pared with the wise man, and with 
him who knows the import of this 
view of life.’ The rendering of the 
Septuagint, ric ofdev copes or copiay; 
nai rhe ofdey Avow praaross who knows the 
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The wisdom of this man enlighteneth his 
2 countenance, and his stern visage is changed. 


I say, then, 


Obey the king’s command, and especially because of the oath 


wise or his wisdom? and who knows 
the interpretation of the word ? drop- 
ping the 2? comparison from 03773, 
making it the accusative to D1, which 
is taken over from the following 


clause, as well as referring it to the 


wisdom of God, and understanding 
by 723 the Scripture, is as usual to 
be traced to Hagadic influence, as 
may be seen from ‘the Chaldee, which 
paraphrases it D7) 727 NDI NT IND 
Np279 8 WE yr ” NDI P22, 
who is the wise man, that can stand 
before the wisdom of God, and fathom 
the import of his word, like the pro- 
phets? and especially from the Mid- 
rash Rabba, and Yalkut. 

The wisdom of this man, &c. This 
clause gives the reason for the senti- 
meut expressed in the former one. 
He has no equal, because his wisdom, 
or the prudent view of life according 
to which he regulates his conduct, 
makes him cheerful, and teaches him 
submission, to endure that which he 
cannotcure. Asthe face is the mirror 
of the soul, it is especially mentioned 
in describing the state of our inner- 
most feelings, O22 YS, to light up 
the countenance, i.e., to brighten, to 
cheer, to make happy (comp. Numb. 
vi. 25; Ps. xix. 9; Prov. xvi. 15, and 
the synonymous expression, 773, to 
brighten up, to be cheerful, Ps. xxxiv. 
6; Isa. lx. 5). That 025 1, strength 
of face, means resolutensss, sternness, 
or rigour of his face, as Holden, Herz- 
feld, Philippson, Elster, &c., rightly 
maintain, is evident from Deut. XXVli. 
50, where D8 3 is explained by 

a 025 SwrNd Wx, which does not re- 
gard the pe:son of the old, inasmuch 
as it could not properly be said that 
an enemy is impudent to the young, 
and therefore must mean a foe treat- 
ing with rigour both old and young. 
RID stands for mi (comp. 2 Kings 
xxv. 25, and Jer. lii. 33, with Lam. 
iv. 1); for the cause of it, see supra, 
vii. 26. The Septuagint’s rendering 


NW VIB WD) by xal avadis mporadmw airod 
puondicerat, and his shameless face will 
be hated, altering 82% into x2, the 
Niphal future of mov, to hate, which 
is followed by Luther (wer aber 
frech ift, der ift feindfelig), Coverdale 
(“but malice putteth it out of fa- 
vour”), Desvoeux (“‘ whereas a sullen 
look would make him an object of 
hatred”), Durell (“ but he that hath 
an impudent countenance shall be 
hated”), Hodgson (* but austerity in 
the looks is hateful”), &c., is both 
unjustifiable, and mars the connec- 
tion of this verse with the sequel. 
The Vulg., ET POTENTISSIMUS FACIEM 
ILLIUS COMMUTABIT, and the omnipo- 
tent will change his ‘face, taking iD as 
nominative, and subject, V2 as the ac- 
cusative, governed by the verb which 
follows it, and altering 82%, the future 
Pual, into 820, Piel, is to be repudi- 
ated, because — 1. It assigns to 1) a 
sense which it never has, since the 
term is invariably used as an abstract 
and not a conerete; 2. It disjoins 
the idiomatic and well-known phrase 
m2 iw; and 3. It arbitrarily alters 
the text. ‘The same objections are 
to be urged against Hitzig’s render- 
ing, und Trog fein Antlis entftellt, 
espoused by Stuart (‘ but haughti- 
ness disfigureth his face”), which 
follows the construction and emen- 
dation of the Vulgate, though as- 
signing a different but equally un- 
justifiable sense to 3¥, and adopts the 
antithetic form of the Septuagint. 

2. I say, then, Obey, &. Having 
submitted that this prudent view of 
life will make us adapt ourselves 
and cheerfully yield to the pressure 
of circumstances, Coheleth deduces 
therefrom the lesson of submission 
and obedience to the authority reign- 
ing over us for the time being, and 
especially as submission and obedi- 
ence have been solemnly promised 
with an oath invoking the name of 
God. ‘The oath referred to alludes 
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3 of God. Do not go away hastily from his presence, do not 
even stand up because of an evil word, for he doth whatsoever 


to the covenant at the coronation of 
the king, when the sovereign solemnly 
promises to govern the people ac- 
cording to the law of God, and the 
people in return swear fealty and 
allegiance to their monarch (comp. 
2 Kings xi. 17; 1 Chron. xi. 3, xxix. 
24). Hence we are told by Josephus, 
that when Ptolmey Lagi settled the 
captive Jews in Egypt, he made them 
take an oath of allegiance (Antiq. 
xii. 1.) The pronoun °28 has caused 
much difficulty to interpreters, as it 
has no predicate connected therewith. 
The Septuagint, the Syriac, and the 
Chaldee ignore it altogether, which 
made Dathe strike it from the text, 
Durell alter it into 828 or ™x, [ pray 
thee, and Spohn change it into 5s 
The Vulgate (ego os regis observo) 
leaving 28, alters 120, the imperative, 
into Ww, the participle, which is fol- 
lowed by Luther, the Bishops’ Bible, 
Hitzig, Stuart, &c. ; whilst [bn Ezra, 
Coverdale, the Geneva Version, the 
Authorised Version, Desvoeux, Hodg- 
son, Knobel, De Wette, Noyes, Hei- 
ligstedt, Elster, Hengstenberg, &c., 
regard it as an ellipsis, and supply 
the verb VMS, PS or WR. But 
as the first and second interpretations 
alter the text, which is always to be 
avoided, and the second has an addi- 
tional difficulty, viz., making Cohe- 
leth represent himself as acting, 
whereas, in all the other instances, 
he advises others how to act, we 
prefer the third explanation, espe- 
cially as ellipses are not uncommon 
(comp. MIXIZ TT °TN3, in mine ear 
(said) Jehovah of hosts (Isa. v. 9; 
Jerem. xx. 10; 2 Cor. ix. 6). 73, 
mouth, is used metonymically for 
that which proceeds from it, word, 
command (comp. Gen. xlv. 21; Exod. 
xvii. 1; Job xxxix. 27, and the 
phrases 72 nx 199, to disobey the 
command, Numb. xvii. 14, xxx. 24; 
1 Sam. xii. 15, and 7) 29, to trans- 
gress the command, Numb. xiv. 21, 
Rxii. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 24; Prov. 


viii. 29). The in 5D) introduces an 
additional and special motive for obe- 
dience, i.e., not only are we obliged 
to submit, because of this common- 
sense view of life, but also because 
of the oath. For 2%, because, 
see iii. 18. Rashi’s explanation of 
it by with, making it restrictive of 
the command given in the preceding 
clause °*D W2wx OX nyIw MI dyzy1 
man, and By or witH the oath of 
God will I keep the command of 
kings, \7OT AR VAY XD 19 
DIpa? wvawIw, obeying earthly monarchs 
only as far as their commands do not 
make us transgress the oath of obe- 
dience to God, instancing the three 
Hebrew youths (Dan. iii.), which is 
followed by Bishops Reynolds and 
Patrick, is contrary to the usage of 
this phrase. Still more arbitrary is 
Mendelssohn's translation, ‘‘ I coun- 
sel thee to observe the king’s word ; 
thy prince fulfilleth the duty pro- 
mised to God,” which is followed by 
Friedlander, Sch warne dich, pollftrecte 
des Konigs Willen 5 dein Firrft erfirllt 
die Gott gefthworene Pflicht, and by 
Preston, who, misunderstanding his 
Hebrew guide (9) n8 MED) VM 2K 
OAD NTT Tat °p nx TWew) Dyn ‘R 
SWIOT NIT Oy DINT DISD Ny) wy. 
DONT NYIW MT Wow SY OPT WR), 
makes him say, ‘I advise thee to 
observe the king’s word, and an ele- 
vated person, the subject-matter of 
the oath of God” —as nothing can be 
more preposterous than to take 5Y to 
denote prince, sovereign. OTHxX ny, 
oath of God, i.e., an oath made by 
the name of God, in which his sacred 
name is solemnly invoked as witness 
to the transaction (Exod. xxii. 10; 
2 Sam. xxi. 7; 1 Kings ii. 48). 

3. Do not go away hastily, &e. 
This obedience must not be restricted 
to ordinary occasions, when every- 
thing demanded on the part of the 
sovereign is in accordance with the 
feelings of the subject; but we are to 
be submissive even when the king 
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4 pleaseth him; inasmuch as the word of a king is powerful, 


treats us harshly. If he chooses to 
rebuke us, we are not, in consequence 
of this insult, hastily to quit his ser- 
vice and throw off our allegiance to 
him ; nor are we to manifest our dis- 
approbation of it, since he can do 
with the resenter whatever he likes. 
25D PR, i.g., “2PQNM, to go away 
From one's presence (Gen. iv. 16), i.e., 
to withdraw from him, to quit his ser- 
vice, to throw off allegiance to him 
comp. D259 3297, they withdrew from 
their presence (Hos. xi. 2; and see 
infra, x. 4). 32H v2 WUT, do not 
be hasty, withdraw from his presence, 
stands for YD N22) STaN x, do not 
hastily withdraw from his presence ; 
‘aan, the first verb, as frequently, is 
used adverbially, to qualify 724, the 
second verb (comp. 72772 TYR, we shall 
know, we shall pursue, i.e., we shall 
know to pursue. Hos. vi. 3; 32378 
21, d) not multiply speak, i.e., do 
not multiply to speak, 1 Sam. ii. 3; 
see also supra, i. 16; and infra, x. 1, 
xii. 9). Rashi and Ibn Ezra’s expla- 
nation of this lingual peculiarity, 
Awe DOI iw yo JOw NT pd) any 
Sk atw wn bs AT w AMIN pT 
Syn vor 72) WAND xe mw y2Hd W7aN 

om 2b yn N35 that Y= Wx is to be 
supplied in these cases before the 
second verb, comes to the same 
thing. Whilst the Septuagint, xe? 
mdpi Adyou Spxov Sed pen omouddons, amo 
mpicamov aitou moon, and the Syriac, 

vy 0 0 % Wael, vy 
W IANS [esoato AXto (so 
c] 

n yo n - Me 
WW} uotaio,o 0 Sadnl 
and because of the word of the oath 
of God thou shalt not be hasty ; go 
away from his presence ; the Chaldee, 
SEM TAO TY TINS) TIN NY LNT TP 
m3) POTD PIN) °2E] TI TIT, and in 
the time of the anger of the Lord, do 
not cease to pray before him, tremble 
before him, go and pray and ask for 
mercy from him; and Rashbam, 


yoy pminnd ‘pa ow pope Sa omn xd 
ym Wow) Pon 25? 53x do not with- 


draw from his presence, but walk be- 
Sore him, which detach 9729 from 729, 
and which have given rise to the ren- 
dering of Desvoeux, “ Be not hasty. 
Go out of his presence. Stay not 
whilst he gives wrong orders;” Durell, 
“Rush not hastily from his presence: 
go thy way, stand not in an evil 
thing ;” Hodgson, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
escape from his view ; go, persist not 
in perverseness,” and others ; impose 
too artificial a sense upon the passage, 
end are rightly rejected by the Vul- 
gate, Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, and almost 
all modern critics. 2Y, to stand up, 
as frequently, means to protest, to 


oppose, to resent (Ps. Ixxvi. 8, cxxx.. 


3; exlvii 17), the 2 in 1272 denotes 
the cause for this standing up, as well 
as for the action described in the 
first clause (comp. Gen. xviii. 28; 
Exod. x. 12). The rendering of the 
Vulg. (NEQUE PERMANEAS IN OPERE 
MALO, and do not persist in an evil 
work), which is followed by Luther, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, &c., 
and of the Geneva Bible (“stand 
not in an evil thing”), which is fol- 
lowed by the Authorised Version, 
are contrary to the scope of the 
passage, inasmuch as the hasty going 
away (725 57329) evidently shews that 
T2Y is a limitation of it, restricting 
the dissuasion to the standing up in 
a passion, the step preceding the 
hasty departure. Besides, verse 5 
proves incontestably that 721 does 
not mean an evil work, but signifies a 
sore rebuke. Hitzig’s version (bfeibe 
nicht ftehen bet fchfimimen Sefebl), 
which is followed by Stuart (‘do 
not make delay in regard to a com- 
mand which is grievous,” 7. e., never 
hesitate to execute his orders, what- 
ever they are), is contrary to the 
phrase 2 722, which never means to 
hesitate, to delay. 

4, Inasmuch as the word, &e. This 
verse assigns a reason for the asser- 
tion made in the second half of the 
foregoing verse, ‘‘the king can do 
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5 and who shall say unto him, What doest thou? Whoso 
keepeth the commandment knoweth not an evil word. More- 


whatever he pleases,” because, or 
inasmuch as (7083), his royal mandate 
(722 223) is power itself, and no one 
can call into question his doings, or 
bring him to account for them. How 
useless and hazardous, therefore, for 
a subject to disrespect or bid defiance 
to the person or power of a sove- 
reign. Ws3, not wherever (the Chaldee 
3 1DN3), in every place, where (BW 723 
WN DPD MND, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, 
the Geneva Bible, the Authorised 
Version, &c.), which makes this 
clause a needless repetition of the 
sentiment expressed in the second 
clause of the preceding verse, but 
because, since, inasmuch as (comp. 
ii. 16, vii. 2), as Rashi (7osx 2101) 
and almost all modern commentators 
rightly render it. The Sept. (xa8a¢ 
Bacireds Bouridfav radre?), and the Syr. 

v4 vy ceed ¥ 097 y 
he speaks like a powerful king, which 
have evidently given rise to Cover- 
dale’s rendering, “like as when a 
king giveth a charge, his command- 
ment is mighty; even so, who may 
say unto him,” &c., adopted in the 
Bishops’ Bible, are irreconcileable 
both with the text and context. The 
Vulg. (ET SERMO ILLIUS POTESTATE 
PLENus Est, and his word is full of 
power), Luther (in des Konigs Wort 
ift Gewwalt), and Hodgson entirely 
ignore 1x2. Rashi’s explanation 
(x1 Sova TPT 127), which is adopted 
by Desvoeux, who renders it, ‘‘ the 
word of a king is a despotic com- 
mander,” submitting that ‘the word 
of a king seems to be personified by 
a very intelligible prosopopeia,” is 
not only, as he himself concedes, too 
bold in our Western languages, but 
also too bold and incongruous for 
Eastern languages, and, at all events, 
ought not to be ascribed to them 
without incontestable proof, which, 
however, Desvoeux has failed to 
adduce. His argument, that yi0>o 


has a personal signification in Chaldee, 
which is a sufficient inducement to 
retain it in Hebrew, is untenable, 
inasmuch as in Chaldee too }i0> is 
originally an abstract noun, and, 
like many other abstracts, both in 
that language and in Hebrew, ob- 
tained a concrete signification. This 
is especially the case with those 
nouns which denote authority, and 
the very word authority is so used in 
our language. 

5. Whoso keepeth the command- 
ment, &c. But though the part of 
wisdom is not to defy the power of 
a potentate, even if that power is 
abused, and is made to weigh heavily 
upon us, yet such abuses are not the 
rule, but the exception. Generally 
speaking, a peaceful and obedient 
subject, who submits to the institu- 
tions of the sovereign, will not expe- 
rience evil words. ¥, t.¢., My9 
227, the commandment of the king, 
so that M39 11 is the same as °5 
“HO 722 in verse 2. YP, to see, to 
observe, to perceive, experience, either 
with the eye, ear, or feelings ; hence, 
also, to hear (comp. Gen. ix. 24; 
Levit. v. 1). That 21723 cannot 
mean here an evil thing, an evil work, 
a wrong action, is evident from the 
words 7} W210 ; for to say, “‘ whoso 
keepeth the commandment shall 
know no evil thing,” is simply to 
say, whoso keeps the commandments 
does not transgress them, or, the obe- 
dient are not disobedient. To avoid 
this truism, the Vulgate was con- 
strained to resort to an inconsistency, 
and translate it here non eaxperietur 
quidquam mali, which is followed by 
Luther (wird nichts Bofes erfabren), 
Coverdale and the Bishops’ Bible 
(‘shall feel no harm”), the Geneva 
Bible and the Authorised Version 
(“shall feel or know no evil thing”), 
thus making the same words 2223 
to signify two different things, a 
wrong action, and infliction, punish- 
ment, Which is against all rules of 
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over the heart of the wise man knoweth a time of judgment ; 
6 for there is a time of judgment for everything, when the 


language; a careful comparison of 
verses 3 and 5 will shew that the 
same thing is intended. 

Moreover the heart, &e. Another 
reason why a wise man will yield 
the obedience enjoined in verse 2 is 
because he knows that there is an 
appointed time of judgment, when 
the tyrant shall be brought to retri- 
bution by a power infinitely above the 
strength of any potentate; knowing 
this, he submissively and patiently 
bides his time, and does not attempt 
to raise his feeble arm. The } in 
ny) being connected with a clause 
which gives an additional reason, 
has, as frequently, the meaning of 
moreover. EOI NY is a hendiadys, 
and is well translated by the Sept., 
xatpov xpicens, time of judgment. For 
this figure, see vii 25. The rendering 
of the Vulgate (TEMPUS ET RESPON- 
SIONEM, time and answers), and of 
Hodgson (‘‘ the right time and use 
of judgment”), are both contrary to 
the text and context. Ibn Ezra 
rightly remarks (OY pat Dawn) ny py) 
yametw pics) that this clause must 
be connected with the following 
verse. 

6. For there is a time, &. The 
time of judgment is sure to come as 
soon as the subjects find their suffer- 
ings intolerable; revolt, and heavy 
retribution for every evil which the 
tyrant has perpetrated, will then be 
the result of his lawless and out- 
rageous conduct. For y5q, see iii. 1. 
Of course BB ny is a hendiadys, as 
in the preceding verse. We should 
have deemed it superfluous to make 
this remark had not the Septuagint, 
which has rightly rendered it so 
there, most inconsistently translated 
it here KaipES Kab KpICIs, time and judg- 
ment ; the Vulgate, too, has rendered 
it differently (tempus et opportunitas). 
2, in the second clause, is rightly 
rendered by the Chaldee (73) and 
Rashi (7x2) as a particle of time, in 
which sense it is frequently used 


(comp. *28 83 121 DY? MN2, when they 
have a case they come to me, Exod. 
Xvili. 16; Ps. xxxii. 3; Gesenius, 
§ 155, 1, c, b; Ewald, § 3387, c). 
yoy 727 DIN ny is taken as—l. The 
wickedness of a man is great upon 
him, i.e., when the measure of his 
iniquity is full, regarding DINT NY. 
as the evil which a man commits, 
721 as great, sufficient, full, and YY 
as referring to DIsq, the sinner (so 
the Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam) ; 2. 
The evil of man is heavy upon him, 
z.e., the evil which is inflicted upon 
man by the tyrant becomes intole- 
rable ; or, 3. The evil of man (i. e., of 
the tyrant) is heavy upon him (i.e., 
upon the oppressed). As the first 
view is precluded by the phrase 
v2? 72), which describes the weight 
of oppression upon the sufferers, and 
the second leaves no natural subject 
to the predicate in the following 
verse, we must adopt the third inter- 
pretation. OWT is not the king 
exclusively, but refers to oppressors 
generally, including the tyrannical 
monarch This generic term is evi- 
dently chosen because a despotic 
sovereign necessarily has a host of 
lawless and debased officials. The 
rendering of the Septuagint and 
Theodotion (ers yiaicig red avOpaimrou WoArA 
iw airiy, for the knowledge of man is 
great upon him, taking ny) for nv), 
and the Vulgate (et multa hominis 
afjlictio), which has evidently given 
rise to the rendering of Coverdale 
and the Bishops’ Bible (“ for every- 
thing will have opportunity and 
judgment, and this is the thing that 
maketh man full of carefulness and 
sorrow”), and the Auth. Version 
(“‘ because to every purpose there is 
a time and judgment, therefore the 
misery of man is great upon him”), 
and is explained by Bishops Rey- 
nolds and Patrick “ because to every 
purpose or enterprise there is a 
proper season, and peculiar manner 
of acting; upon which narrow points 
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Because he knoweth 


not what will be, and because no one can tell him when it 


8 will be. 


No man is ruler over his spirit to retain the spirit, 


and there is no power over the day of death; and there is no 


the happy success of such under- 
takings do depend ; and this cannot 
without much wisdom be duly ob- 
served ; hence it cometh to pass that 
the misery of man is great upon 
him,” are contrary to the text and 
context, for ">—°D is never used as 
cause and effect. Ibn Ezra’s expla- 
nation, YP XN yor 529 ny °D yrw HR 
AM AM wn yan enn, although he 
knows that there is an appointed time 
Sor everything, yet he knows not when 
that time will come, and this is a great 
evil, taking *2 to signify although, is 
too far-fetched. Still more objection- 
able are the renderings of Desvoeux 
(‘because man’s evils are multiplied 
upon him by his not knowing futu- 
rity; for who will shew him what 
turn things shall take ?”) and Hodg- 
son (‘‘ for in every transaction there 
is a crisis, and a need of dexterity ; 
yet great is man’s misfortune therein, 
that he knoweth not how a matter 
shall turn out, and who shall tell 
him what will come to pass ?”) 

7. Because he knoweth not, &c. 
This righteous retribution is sure to 
overtake the guilty (>), because his 
infatuation, connected with the deter- 
mination to carry out his evil designs 
(DTV 228), disables him from seeing 
(MPO) what disastrous conse- 
quences his criminal conduct will 
bring forth; (3) and because no one 
else can tell him (7 783) when all 
this will come to pass. °2-. 2:13; 
before the first and second clauses, 
are causal and co-ordinate, assigning 
reasons for the inevitable day of 
retribution spoken of in the foregoing 
verse, and, as usually, are to be ren- 
dered because . . . and because (vide 
supra, vi. 11, 12). The pronoun in 
=2x refers to DINT, the immediate 
antecedent. The contrast between 
the wise and submissive man in 
verse 5, and the infatuated oppressor 


in this verse, is exceedingly beautiful 
and striking; of the former it is 
said that (027 29 »T) he knows a time 
of retribution, and of the latter, that 
(PP =PR) he knows not what will 
happen to him. 7x3, like 2 in the 
preceding verse, is used as a particle 
of time. The interrogative, as usual, 
is for an emphatie denial, which 
is best expressed in the translation. 
Rashi well explains this verse, 1328 "5 
JD WIN TVIY WW YOM? PNW A YP 
YH MN) pwn wa) Tp PnyYw 7m) 117 
% PY (Oo MOT | TP WwKI 1D: 2 
DAD D NW 1 ASD wa 7) 12 P07 
Dian, ‘ because he knoweth not,’ &c., 
when the wicked sins he does not think 
that God will bring him to judgment, 
and woe to him for it ; “ because when 
it shall be,” &c.,i.e., the retribution, 
“who can tell him ?” to advise or 
consult with him, and take respite, for 
it shall come upon him very suddenly. 
The Vulgate’s paraphrase (QUIA IGNO- 
RAT PRAETERITA, ET FUTURA NULLO 
SCIRE POTEST NuNCIO, because he is 
ignorant of things past, and things 
to come, he is unable to know through 
any messenger), is most: arbitrary, 
and confounds mm, the future, with 
mao, the preterite (which is also 
done by St. Jerome, the Syriac, and 
several MSS.), and 7x3, when, with 
wim, what ; so also Luther (denn er 
weiB nicht, was gewefen ift, und wer 
will ihm fagen, was werden foll ?) 
Equally arbitrary are the renderings 
of Coverdale, ‘“‘and why? a man 
knoweth not what is for to come, 
for who will tell him?” and the 
Bishops’ Bible, “‘and why? a man 
knoweth not what is for to come, 
for who can tell when it shall be?” 
8. No man is ruler, &e. And when 
the day of retribution does come, as 
it assuredly will come, no man, how- 
ever great his power, will be able to 
retain his spirit; no dominion, how- 
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furlough in this battle, and no cunning will save the wicked ; 
9 all this I have seen, having given my heart to all the doing 


ever wide, will control the day of 
death ; there will be no leave of 
absence from this death-battle, and 
no wicked subterfuge will secure the 
escape of the crafty ; neither tyranny 
nor cunning will save the tyrant or 
the wicked from this appointed doom. 
DIN PR, no man, i.e., not even the 
powerful despot. ™ is rightly trans- 
lated by the Vulgate, the Chaldee 
e(N2D) 17), Rashi (1220 mM), 
Rashbam (1n2w2), Luther, Coverdale, 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version, Hodgson, 
Knobel, De Wette, Herzfeld, Heilig- 
stedt, Elster, Hengstenberg, &c., the 
spirit, the breath of life (comp. Gen. 
vi. 17; Job xii. 10); the rendering 
of it by wind (Schmidt, Desvoeux, 
Mendelssohn, Friedlander, Spobn, 
Boothroyd, Preston, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Vaihinger, &c.), taking this clause to 
form a comparison with the following 
one, viz., ‘‘just as man has no power 
over the wind, so he has none in the 
day of death ”), is—1. Contrary to the 
parallelism nyo7 Ova yew; 2. Obliges 
us to take the copula } in the abnormal 
sense of comparison; and 3. Leaves 
the latter clause of the verse, which 
shews that all the clauses are co-ordi- 
nate, unaccounted for. The Vulg. (Non 
EST IN HOMINIS POTESTATE PROHIBERE 
SPIRITUM, it is not in man’s power to 
retain the spirit), is a languid para- 
phrase, neither giving the force of 
DIN Px, in which it is followed by 
Luther, &c., nor substituting an 
equivalent for the words TNT Ny N12). 
The word 7209 has called forth a 
greater variety of opinions; the 
Chaldee has (82"3 °22) weapons ; 80 also 
Ibn Ezra, who explains it by 7~), 
weapon, and regards it as synony- 
mous with 720 (Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 
12); the only other instance, however, 
where 172% occurs (Ps. Ixxviii. 49), 
and undoubtedly signifies a sending, 
as well as its parallelism 02, are 
decidedly against this rendering. 
Less objectionable, but still requiring 


too great an ellipsis, are the expla- 
nations substitute (8 022 TowE WKXd 4 
opal -73y, i.e., J will send my son or 
servant in my stead, Rashi) martial 
host (YOM nwa mow 2 Mm) P 
y00 NNW) TP? xXdow mon ae) py ond, 
he cannot send the host of his soldiers 
to wage war with the angel of death 
to prevent him taking away the soul, 
Rashbam), and embassy (‘there is 
no embassy admitted during the 
war,” Desvoeux). Whereas the ren- 
dering, sending away, discharge, let 
go on furlough, is naturally deduced 
from the root, requires no ellipsis, 
and suits the context and the paral- 
lelism. There is no necessity for 
resorting to the far-fetched interpre- 
tation of Dw) by agitation, anwiety, 
according to the example of Ibn 
Ezra (Mz3m Ayan AN yw wry), in 
order to deduce therefrom the mean- 
ing of a wily disposition, which is 
ever fertile in schemes and resources 
(Preston), for this word not unfre- 
quently means wicked deeds, fraud, 
cunning (comp. Job xxxiv. 26; Prov. 
vill. 7, xvi. 12). By vova is meant 
yoy Ya. For the plural 0293, see 
v. 10. 

9. All this have I seen, &c. This 
retributive justice overtaking the 
tyrant, spoken of in verses 6-8, Co- 
heleth assures us is what he has him- 
self seen, having carefully examined 
the transactions of men. 71 >nx, all 
this, i.e., all which is stated in verses 
6-8, about righteous retribution. 
The construction jin? YX), the finite 
verb, with the infinitive, instead of 
AND) YS), is of frequent occurrence. 
When several successive acts or states 
of the same subject are enumerated, 
it often happens that the first of the 
verbs takes the required form in re- 
spect to tense and person, whilst the 
others are in the infinitive absolute or 
construct, with the same distinctions 
implied (comp. finz} . . . ini 33aWy, 
and he made him ride. . . and gave 
him, &c., Gen. xli. 43; Exod. xxxii. 
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that ia done under the sun, 


COUBLETH, 


[CHAT, VIL, 


‘There is a time when a man 


10 ruleth over men to their injury; and thus t have seen wicked 


20; Levit, x. = 113; L Sam, ii, 28; 
Wath, ix, G. 12) defray ix, tty essen, 
§ it, dy Bawald, § 861, 6), 

Theveda a time when, &o, Coheleth, 
however, has also seen instances 
where relvibutive justice is wanting | 
ian is sometimes permitted all his 
life long to tyrannise over and orush 
his fellowanen with impunity, MY, «@ 
time —= sometimes (vdide infra, ix, 4), ta 
well rendered by the Vualg, defendum,) 
Luther, au eile; W, as usually, 
is implied; the Septuagint (va bea, 
all thinga) exchanges it for Mp, 
the sign of the aoousaéiwe, and sup 
plies % after it from the frat part of 
ihis verse, ‘The pronoun is referred 
by Symmachius (ele wawdy dvvel), the 
Vulgate (ie mal suum), Tashi, 
Kiwshbam, Luther, Coverdale, the 
Hishopa’ Hible, the Geneva Hible, 
the Authorised Version, Le Clere, 
Crotius, Llodgson, Hlergfeld, Philipp: 
aon, Ntuart, Wo,, to the Arse OW, the 
vuler's own heave; d¢,, the despot by 
his tyrannio sway ullimately aid 
misery Wpon himself; whilat the Sep: 
(AGING (vol Kan@oas adedy), the Syriag, 
the Chaldee, tbn Hera, Knobel, 
Ewald, De Wette, titvig, Heitig- 
atedt, Elster, Vaihinger, &e,, refer it 
to the second OY, ie, man rules over 
his fellow-men to their misfortune and 
ruin, Againat the first explanation, 
however, ia to be urged that==1, Lt 
(loos not harmonise with the follow 
ing verse, where the wicked ts said 
sometimes to escape with lupunity 
2, ww by itself does not mean to 
tyrannive, but simply to vale in a law 
ful sense; & Chap, ¥, 18, to whieh 
Philippson appeals for support, is 
against this interpretation; and, 4, 
It takes away the pronoun from ita 
immediate antecedents, and ia obliged 
to refer it to the move remote subject, 

10, dnd thus 2 have seen, Wo, He 
not only saw tyrants aucoeed in prac 
tising their tyranny the whole of their 
lye without being visited by retri. 
butive justion, but that thease wicked 


ones are perpetuated by their children 
When they ie whilst the righteous 
depart this life, and, leaving no issue, 
ave totally forgotten in the oily, The 
diffioully which commentators have 
experienced in the 2 od a hen of 
this verse, has been greatly increased 
by the arbilvary and senseless ren 
dorings of the Ancient Version, Thus 
the Septuagint has val véve Mov daeCely 
ele vaqouy eleanOivnae, mal bw vol Aylov, wal 
iwopeddueav wal kmwpreOnoay ev wi meng, Ove 
olivwe ewolneav, and 2 saw the wicked 
brought to the graves and from the 
holy place, and they depavted and they 
were praised de the city, because they 
had aoted in this manner, altering 
wy BMAP into Bap) wear, at into 
‘yey, and areAwy into aramw, ‘The 
last alteration, as will be seen below 
fom Hashi's remark, is based upon 
the Hagadio explanation of this verse, 
The Vulgate has vibt iMPios shPUL» 
HOS, QUE HTTAM, GUM ADHUO VIVE 
RENT, IN LOGO BANOTO BRANT, RY 
LAUDABANTUR IN CLVETATH QUABE JUS 
vorum oprnum, 2 saw the wiehed 
buried, who, while they lived, were in 
holy places, and were praised in the 
odty as Uf men of juste works, dropping 
the word 82), inserting BVA WY Wr, 
changing Bip into Bye, and, like 
the Septuagint, YAW) into AAN!Y, 
Passing over these arbitnary aller 
tiona of the text, we come to Nt, 
Jerome, Who rendera it HY WONG Vet 
IMPLOS BRPULTOS, RY VRNERUNT, RY 
Di LOOO BANOTO RARRSAL BUNT, RT 
LAUDATE BUNT IN OLVERATR QUIA BIO 
PROWRUNT, and then L saw the wiehked 
buried, and they came and went forth 


trom the holy place; and they were 


praised dn the ity beowuse they had 
done so, Which he explains, * tL have 
seen the wicked buried in such a 
manner, and such an opinion waa 
entertained about them, that they 
were eateamed holy on the earth,” 
thus taking awa and we in an de 
personal sense, Elence the explana 
tion of Rambach and Gill, * Malti 
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mon buried and come again, and those who did right depart 


tudes came to attend the funeral of 
such rich and mighty men, and 
walked after or followed the corpse 
a and even the priests and 

ovites from the Temple made a part 
of the funeral procession (WP bypyM 
vy), and walked in great solemnity 
from thence to the place of interment, 
which was usually without the city ; 
all their evil deeds were forgotten 
(93 Mw), their acts of opprowsion 
and injustice, as if this had never 
been done by them.” But, 1, It is 
most arbitrary to detach the verbs 
from their immediate antecedents, 
and make them refer to subjcote not 
at all mentioned in the contewt; and, 
2. ‘Tho simple expressions ”} and 
wom can never be forced to mean to 
come to a funeral procession, to walle 
after the corpse, Ve importance of Bt, 
Jerome's version consists in proving 
that the present Hebrew text is the 
same which he used; a faet whieh 
is also corroborated by the Syrine 


Vorsion, nied Lajos raG0 
(a es 
durtio |20.0) 
O28 [15017 [LEI S05 and thus 


’ 
1 saw the wieked who were buried, and 
they went out of the holy place and 
were forgotten in the city who acted 40; 
and the quaint Chaldee paraphrase, 
We) INT NIT MT pap 
YM TAD Te MT OM ADMD MAI? 
MI AM PRE Pe) OPA MIP? 
yn vopmMe IBMT MPM and indeed J 
have seen sinners who were buried and 
blotted out of the world, from the holy 
place where the righteous dwell, and 
went to be burned in Gehenna, and are 
JSorgotten from among the inhabitants 
of the city; and aa they have done, wo 
it ia done to them, which requires no 
refutation, According to Kashi, this 
verse is to be translated, “ And | saw 
the wicked, deserving to be buried, 
rule in the place of the Holy One, 


aX! 


and when they wont away from it 
they were iy sod in their city bo 
onuse they had done so; or, but they 
wore forgotten in the city where they 
had acted so 5” whjch he explaing Me 
YW OY3 POON pew yw Map DOVE 
) OVNI OMeoy SoMow Mio .W Mw y/o OI9 
wp DIO wINw ma’pm Sw ooness Wow) pen 
pyys ONNwD YN Ow oe OWN onda) 
pn et DIP Ow Ivan WY >) > Wwe 
pen 949 wT PD MAN! woe InDNw” 
Dow Monww IID) MMs wrt "79 NMwN 
OMI 13 WY J WH MOY YET TO DDN 
Dypea wowin’ poy ow oven b> mm nap 
93 ‘TON MINT 79) OND Yip? bo YEHWw 
man one ' J saw the wicked buried,” 
i.e,, who deserved to be hidden in the 
ground, for they were despised among 
other nations, just aa it in said of 
them," thia people does not deserve to 
be a people” (Nem. xxiii, 15)» and yet 
they wid in the house of the Lord 
(for this ia the meaning of @Vp OND), 
and when they went from it into their 
own country they were praised in their 
olty, because they have done thia and 
that in the house of the Lord; do not 
read orm” but sami, So our 
Kabhing of blessed memory have in- 
terpreted i, According to the reading 
vonawri1ina, however, Ut te thus ea 
plained in the Hagada: yet their end 
ia that their name and memory are 
blotted out from *n% Vent TOWN 
wherein they had thus acted ; comp, 
“and I will gather all nations into 
the valley of Ichoshaphat” (Jowh. 
iv 2), be, they shall be punished in 
THe VERY VLACK where hay deapiaed 
me; and, Lord, thou shalt deapive 
their image in the city” (Pm xxiii, 20), 
Similarly Hashbam, Ove ows wn 
oom OM. yw may nnn omwow 
1 Owl YIM MY MAIN WNP DIpoD 
YW J WM “V9 INH DIN) DOW Mw) oI 
I have seen wicked men in the world, 
who deserved to be buried, coming and 
going from the place of the Holy One, 
and committing therein destruction 
and great evil; and their end was that 
their name and memory were blotted 
out in the very town where they had 
acted so, Againet this interpretation 
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from the place of the holy, and be forgotten in the city. 


oa 
is to be urged — 1. That 0°27 does 
not mean who deserve to be buried, 
but always describes those who are 
actually buried. 2. It violently con- 
strues 325?) 82] as_an expression of 
the exercise of office, in which sense 
it is never used. Preston’s appeal to 
1 Sam. xxix. 6 is nugatory, for there 
and everywhere else the established 
phrase 812) Nx¥ is used, which is quite 
different from the words in question. 
8. Had the sacred writer intended 
to convey by these words the idea of 


bearing office, he would undoubtedly . 


have written 2227) 082), and not have 
separated them by the insertion of 
win dpa, producing thereby so 
unnatural a construction. 4. The 
parallelism 382) 0727 and 330) 1257 
‘ri shews that they are two distinct 
and antithetical clauses. The proper 
explanation, as frequently, is given 
by Ibn Ezra, who says, DY. MS) 
DMAP PN 8 wd OT WAM OTN yo ww 
Dw) way Ow) NAT Pd p3y3 07372 
Dayo] Wary op32 ww pIwm mw 
PIM wr wp owed vox) 0795 Ty" 
yp yya WNW 7A NA NO" DWT D 
THY N22 73.199 NNT pI WY WOR OM Taw 
nyin, J saw the wicked who rule over 
their fellow-men, and tyrannise over 
them, die without anguish ; “‘ they are 
buried in their graves” is like “ there 
are no pains in their death” (Ps. 
Ixxili. 4), and they came into the 
world a second time, i.e., their chil- 
dren succeed to their places and per- 
petuate them; whilst thosewho departed 
from the holy place, that is, the holy 
ones, die without issue, and are for- 
gotten in the city where they were, and 
these are they who executed justice 
(]2=n0x), taking 382 and 3259 in the 
legitimate sense of coming into the 
world and departing from it (vide 
supra, i. 4), and }2 with Symmachus 
(60g Since mpakayres), and the Vulgate 
for right, well ; so also Coverdale, the 
Bishops Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
&e. (comp. Exod. x. 29; Numb. 
Xxvili. 7; 2 Kings vii. 9). For the 
indiscriminate use of the Piel 57, 
and the Kal 723, see iii. 5; and for 


the passive signification of the Hith- 
pael 72m), comp. Judg. xx. 15. 17; 
Gesen. § 54, d; Ewald, § 124, «. 
Luther's version —und da fahe ih 
Gottlofe, die begraben waren, die 
gegangen waren, und gewandelt hatten 
in heiliger Statte, und waren vergeffen 
in der Stadt, Daf fie fo gethan hatten, 
and then I saw the godless tht were 
buried, who had gone and had walked 
in holy places, and were forgotten in 
the city, which he explains, fte waren 
in der heiligen Gtadte, das ift, fle 
regierten in Gottes Volf, Da fahe ich 
Gottlofe vie begraben waren, dag ift, 
ich fahe bafB die Tyrannen verftorben 
waren, und daf ein frommer. Firft 
an die Stadt fam, als nah Saul, 
David, alfo vergeffen die Leute bald 
frommer treuer Regenten, “ they were 
in the places o’ the holy,” i.e., they 
ruled the people of God. “ Then I 
saw the godless who were buried,” i.e., 
I saw that the tyrants were dead, 
and that a pious prince came to the 
eity ; and as, after Saul, David was 
Jforgotten, so the people soon forgat 
pious and faithful rulers, which has 
given rise to Coverdale’s translation, 
and to the marginal notes in the 
Bishops’ Bible, “ for I have often 
seen the ungodly brought to their 
graves, and yet they bave returned 
into the city again” (that is, the 
ungodly hath been praised after their 
burial), ‘‘ from the place of holy 
men, which in the city were grown 
out of memory” (that is, the holy 
men, after their burial, grew out of 
memory), “ as were those also that 
lived well,’ —is most arbitrary, and 
irreconcileable with the text. That 
which is of importance in these 
versions is the fact that they distin- 
guish two classes cf men in this 
verse, the righteous and the wicked. 
The Geneva Bible alone has faith- 
fully followed Ibn Ezra’s explana- 
tion, ‘‘ And likewise I saw the wicked 
buried, and they returned” (Marg. 
Gloss, that is, others as wicked as 
they); and they that came from the 
holy place” (Marg. Gloss, they that 
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Because sentence is not forthwith 


executed for evil work, the heart of the sons of men is full 


feared God, and worshipped him ac- 
cording as he had appointed) ‘* were 
yet forgotten in the city where they 
had done right;” whilst the Autho- 
rised Version (“and so I saw the 
wicked buried, who had come and 
gone from the place of the holy, and 
they were forgotten in the city where 
they had done so”), following Rashi, 
is guilty of the violent proceedings 


with the text mentioned above in ~ 


the analysis of this Rabbi's interpre- 
tation. The renderings of Desvoeux 
(nay, then I saw wicked men buried. 
Though they came even from the 
place of prostitution, they shall go 
and be praised in the city where 
they have done so”), and Hodgson 
(‘for hereby have I seen wicked 
men brought to their graves; yea, 
forth have they been led, from the 
seat of royalty conducted, and con- 
signed to death in that city where so 
they had acted”), are an additional 
evidence that learned men may be 
ignorant of the laws of exegesis. 
Knobel, Ewald, Herzfeld, De Wette, 
Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Elster, Philipp- 
son, Vaihinger, &c., who adopt Ibn 
Ezra’s interpretation without men- 
tioning it, have successively marred 
it by their attempts to improve upon 
it. Thus Knobel and De Wette 
(und alsdann fah id) Frevler beftattet 
werden ; und es famen an und vom 
heiligen Orte gingen hinweg und 
wurden vergeffen in der Stadt, welche 
redlich gehandelt halten), though rightly 
taking si2 and 727 to denote being 


born and dying, totally destroy the 


antithesis, by referring both to Wx 
WwP yD, those who acted uprightly ; 
I:wald, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Klster, 
Philippson, and Vaihinger do the 
same thing by a more violent process, 
inasmuch as they take 382) as an 
ellipsis for D'9w Nh, they entered into 
peace, as in Isa. Ivii. 2, or for 982) 
D327), they entered their graves, and 
1257, the Piel, to be here used for the 
Hiphil92>¥, they drove away; Herzfeld, 


who does not join in this arbitrary 
rendering of 332%, explains it by emz- 
grating ; whilst Hitzig alters it into 
wT, the perished. According to 
First (Concordance, s. v., 72%, ii.), 
this verse ought to be rendereu, “and 
whilst I saw the wicked peacefully 
buried, and go [to their fathers ] and 
depart from the place of the holy, yet 
were those found (i. e., remembered) 
in the city who acted uprightly,” 
taking 720 to denote to find, to exist, 
to be found, which, as will be seen 
from Ibn Ezra remark (W3Nw) w 
yz") D279), has been proposed and 
rejected long ago. The many ellipses, 
however, which this explanation pre- 
supposes, and the forced meaning it 
assigns to the several expressions, 
will, we believe, prevent its having 
many followers. Stuart's version, 
‘‘and I saw the wicked buried, for 
they had departed, even from a holy 
place did they go away; and then 
they were forgotten in the city where 
they had so done,” taking 382) as 
pluperfect, and the 1 before it as 
standing in a kind of apodosis, is 
simply preposterous; for to say the 
wicked were buried, for they had 
departed, is nonsense; since they 
could not be buried without dying 
first. Besides, Stuart makes the 
verbs 813 and 29, which denote two 
opposite things, express the same 
idea, and destroys the antithesis of 
the hemistiches. 

11. Because sentence, &e. This 
melancholy absence of retributive 
justice induces many fearlessly to 
commit sin, inasmuch as they have 
no apprehension of punishment 
(comp. Ps. cxxv. 8) The heart, 
being the seat of reason aud feelings 
(vide supra, i. 13), is represented as 
becoming replete with thoughts which 
tend to and alternately ripen in the 
perpetuation of evil (comp. infra, 
ix. 3; KEsth. vii. 5, and see the 
similar expression in Acts v. 8). 
Wx, because, is used instead of °3 
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12 in them to do evil, because a sinner doeth evil a hundred 


(comp. vi. 12). }S by no means ne- 
cessitates the alteration of TY? the 
praterite Niph., third per. masc., into 
wr, the participle fem. ; for, though 
it is true that this negative particle 
is generally construed with the parti- 
ciple, yet we also assuredly find it 
joined with a finite verb (comp. 7207 
228 UDR, the bush was not consumed, 
Exod. iii. 2; 24 D2Mx 927 PROT Pr, 
the king cannot do anything against 
you, Jer. xxxviil. 5; Job xxxv. 15; 
Gesen. Lex., s.v.) This construction 
is moreover corroborated by the fact 
that D202 is masculine, as is evident 
from o3anb yoon, Ksth. i. 20, and 
can therefore only agree with 70», 
third per. mase., but not with the 
alteration of it into 7Y2, the fem. 
part. 0203, sentence, is a later Hebrew 
word ; it only occurs once more in 
Hebrew (Esth. i. 20), and may either 
be derived from 292 in Aramean, 
Ind == pnd = pus, to make known, to 
announce, to pronounce, to pronounce 
sentence, or it may be kindred with 
the Aramean 702, to adjudicate, to 
decide, with the termination 0, like 
nto, ladder, OY2D, locust. Both the 
pause-accent npon it, and the Quametz 
under the 3,shew that it is the absolute 
form ; 7Yy7 *e2 must therefore be 
taken as accusative absol. (compare 
Job i: Oke es: sexx Aa exlivael oi 
Gesen. § 118, 3; Ewald, § 300, c). 
The Septuagint (ars ox EcTIV yivoeeevn 
aytizinzig amd THY Wovouvr@y Td wownpoy TAXD, 
because there is no contradiction made 
From them who do evil quickly), is 
exceedingly obscure, the translator 
evidently could not catch the mean- 
ing of the original, and, as is usual 
in such cases, determined to follow 
tiie very order of the words in the 
Hebrew, altezing, however, oY, 
work, into ‘Sp, from the doers of, 
which the Vulgate, St. Jerome, the 
Syriac, &c., follow, and which is 
adopted by Spohn. The noun 777», 
prop. haste, speed, is used adverbially 
for 7}792, in speed, forthwith, quickly 
(comp. Numb. xvii. 1L; Judg. ix. 54; 
Ps. xxxi. 3). Schmidt, Ewald, and 


Hengstenberg, however, take it in 
the adject. sense, and, as both sub- 
stantives andadverbs may beemployed 
for adjectives (see Gesen. § 106, 1; 
Ewald, § 296, d), translate it, aber 
wo fein ftrafendes Urtheil ergebt, da 
nimimt die Bosheit fenell itberhand, 
und das menfihliche Herz fillt fich 
mit Planen, Bofes ju ftiften, but 
where no sentence is executed, there 
wickedness soon has the upper hand, 
and the human heart is filled with 
schemes to do evil (Schmidt); weil 
nicht gefchieht der hochite Wille, forme 
leicht Der Bosheit That ; darum ift das 
Herz der Menfihenfinder in ihnen voll, 
BoHfes gu thun, because the supreine 
will is not ewecuted, deeds of wicked- 
ness are soon done, therefore is the 
heart of men full to do evil (Ewald) ; 
weil nicht ergebet ein Ausfpruch, eifet 
das Werk der Bosheit ; darum wird 
Das Herz, u. 8. w., because a sentence 
is not executed, the work of wickedness 
hastens, therefore the heart, &c. (Heng- 
stenberg). Butthisdivision of the first 
clause into two sentences renders the 
words, ‘‘ therefore the heart of men,” 
&c., superfluous, since the second 
sentence is already the apodosis, and 
gives the result of the first, so that 
the third sentence is thereby made 
mere tautology. Besides, had this 
been the meaning of the sacred 
writer, he would undoubtedly have 
placed }2°Y before "YW TAwYD. The 
Septuagint’s rendering of “121 29 859 
by exanpopozndn xapdia, the heart rs fully 
persuaded, does not exactly express 
its meaning; the Vulgate, ABSQUE 
TIMORE~+ULLO FILIT HOMINUM PER- 
PETRANT MALA, the children of men 
commit evils without any fear, is still 
more languid and parapbhrastic. 

12. Because a sinner, &e. This 
clause resumes the statement made 
in the first clause of the preceding 
verse to render it more intense and 
emphatic. What is there summa- 
rily and simply characterised as a 
delay in the execution of the sentence 
upon the wicked, is here more parti- 
cularly set forth in the striking 
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instance of a sinner who is both 
spared for many years to perpetrate 
crime, and is perpetuated in his 
wicked progeny. ‘x is therefore 
causal, and co-ordinate with x in 
the foregoing verse, both having the 
same sense. That 2) Tyr PR Ws 
and “3) My Not whe express the 
same thing is moreover evident from 
the two phrases 4” 7M Ws and 
yp wy Ws, which are used to 
express the same thing, when the op- 
posite character is described. Hence 
the Vulgate, Rashi, and Ibn Ezra’s 
rendering of Wx by although, which 
is followed by Luther,Coverdale, the 
Geneva Bible, the Auth. Version, 
Hodgson, Knobel, Herzfeld, Stuart, 
Elster, Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, 
&e., is contrary to the evenness of 
the construction. When we more- 
over add that 8 never means 
although, that Gesenius (Lex. s.v. 
vos B. 4), and Ewald (Gram. § 362, b), 
who assign to it this concessive sig- 
nification, have not adduced a single 
instance to justify this unnatural 
sense, the correctness and necessity 
of our rendering will be obvious. 
For xo with a Segol instead of 
xo with Tzere, see vii. 26. mx is 
not used adverbially for a hundred 
times (Gesen. Lex. s. v.; Ewald, 
§ 269, d; Knobel, Herzfeld, Heilig- 
stedt, Stuart, &c.), as there is no 
analogy for this usage (vide supra, 
vi. 8), but, as Rashi and Rashbam 
rightly remark (807 127) N17 IEP NYO 
mom AYN oY), is used brachylogi- 
cally, and is the construct to an 
omitted word (comp. [2 87) Dx, 
drunken with—i.e. WV NT, the wrath 
of the Eternal, as is evident from 
ver. 17—and not with wine, Isa.li.21). 
The expression to be supplied in the 
passage before us may either be 
DD O20, years (the Chaldee, Rashi, 
Rashbam, &c.), or DDB, times (the 
Vulg., St. Jerome, Ibn Ezra, Luther, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, the Auth. Ver., &c.) ; 
the former, however, is preferable, 
for it agrees better with the delay of 
the execution of retributive justice 
mentioned in the preceding verse, 
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which undovbtedly implies waiting 
many years, and which is not neces- 
sarily implied in the latter, inasmuch 
as one may commit @ hundred sins, 
or a large number of them, in a very 
short time. ‘That J 2, part. Hiphil, 
is here used as a noun, and signifies 
one who makes long, or perpetuates, 
a prolonger, a perpetuator, the wicked 
progeny which perpetuates his family, 
referring 982) ONIZ OPW, the wicked 
being buried, and appear again in 
their wicked descendants, who perpe- 
tuate them, are their perpetuators 
(verse 10), is evident from the 19 by 
which it is followed, thus making an 
essential difference between its signi- 
fication here and in vii. 5, where it 
is used absolutely. All that is to be 
supplied here is the substantive verb, 
which, as is well known, is generally 
omitted. The literal translation of 
%) Pw, ‘therefore, is, and there is 
a perpetuator to him; the passive 
rendering, however, and he is perpe- 
tuated, suits our idiom better. ‘lhe 
Septuagint’s rendering of this clause, 
8g Hpeaprey Emcinzey To Tovnpcy amo TOTE xal 
ATG pauporntos aitav, whoso has sinned 
has done evil from that time and from 
the length of them, meaning, most 
probably, from the whole length of 
their existence, takes 108 as a pro- 
noun, changes OSD into 2, and 
4%) FJ! into 02989, and yields no 
sense. Equally senseless is” the 
translation of Symmachus, éaprav 
yap] 6 xaxorpyog amebavey praxpobuuiags 
yivijce ng airs, for a sinner doing evil 
is dead, long-suffering being granted 
unto him, which St. Jerome (Com. 
in loco) tells us was explained, “ he 
who does evil and sins is dead in 
sin, although his days be prolonged 
to an old age,” exchanging nx for 
its assonant 2, which is also done 
by Aquila and Theodotion, “axctpyog 
amBaveyv. More literal is the rendering 
of St. Jerome, QUIA PECCATOR FACIT 
MALUM CENTIES, ET ELONGAT EI Deus, 
EX HOC COGNOSCO EGO, QUOD ERIT 
BONUM TIMENTIBUS DEUM, QUI TIMENT 
A FACIE EJUS, because a sinner does 
evil a hundred times, and yet God 
lengthens his days, hence I know that 
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years and is perpetuated. But I also knew that it shall be 
well with those who fear God, who truly fear before him ; 
13 and it shall not be well to the wicked, and, like a shadow, 
he shall not prolong his existence, because he doth not fear 


it shall be well with those who fear 
God, who fear before his face, which 
he explains, ‘‘ from the fact that 
God grants time for repentance to 
him who sins very much, this being 
meant by a hundred times, and does 
not immediately punish him for his 
wickedness, but waits that he may 
return; | understand how merciful 
and gracious God will be to them 
who fear him and tremble at his 
word.” Hence the Bishops’ Bible, 
“because an evil person offendeth 
an hundred times, and God deferreth, 
giving him long life, therefore am J 
sure that it shall go well with them 
that fear God,” &c., and Desvoeux, 
‘because the sinner dieth, commit- 
ting evil, even from the delays 
granted to him, thus I know that it 
shall be well,” &c., who, however, 
alters OND into 2, and TIN? into 
TR, supplying m2 after it. But 
this interpretation is both contrary 
to 02°3, which never means from 
hence, and to the evenness of the 
structure, as shewn above. 

But I also knew, &c. But though 
Coheleth has seen (MS) the wicked 
triumph in their wickedness, which 
encourages men to practise evil 
(9 — 12, a), yet he was also persuaded 
(28 Ph) that what he has asserted 
(5-8) is also true, viz., that there is 
an appointed time for righteous re- 
tribution, when it shall be well with 
those who truly fear God. For the 
adversative meaning of °5, but, see 
v. 6. The participle Yt is placed 
before °28 for the sake of emphasis. 
The repetition D DYNA ONT WOM Wy 
y2dD INT Wy , characterising the God- 
fearing, ‘corresponds to the repetition 
in the’ description of the godless. It 
is one of Coheleth’s favourite modes 
of imparting emphasis to an allega- 
tion, and has its parallel in the New 
‘Testament (comp. xhpag thus, Tas avTHG 


xrpzs, honour widows, who are truly 
widows, | Tim. v. 3). For the con- 
struction of 87. with °25), see iii. 14. 

12. And it shall not, “&e. The dis- 
crepancy between the allegation in 
the preceding verse, that wicked men 
do live long in spite of committing sin, 
and the assertion here that they shall 
not live long, is a natural consequence 
of limiting the bar of judgment to 
this side of the grave; and this limi- 
tation, be it remembered, formed the 
starting-point, and is all along the 
basis of Coheleth’s reasoning. With 
the promise of temporal rewards and 
punishments, a believing Old Testa- 
ment philosopher could say (28 PT) 
‘«T know, I have been assured, that 
the righteous shall have a prosperous 
and long life, and the wicked a 
miserable and short existence;” but 
when he looked at the mysterious ad- 
ministration inthe moral government 
of God, he also was constrained to 
exclaim (ms), “JZ see the very re- 
verse often take place.” Hence the 
discrepancy which weighed so deeply 
upon the minds of the chosen people, 
which led to such disastrous conse- 
quences, with which Coheleth deeply 
sympathises (vide p. 21, &c.), and 
which he ultimately reconciles. There 
is therefore no need to resort to the 
arbitrary rendering of the Vulgate, 
ET BONUM NON SIT IMPIO, &c., and let 
it not be well with the wicked, &c., 
and the explanation of St Jerome, 
which make this verse an impreca- 
tion, in order to obviate the dis- 
crepancy. 722 DY PIRTN?, man shall 
not prolong his days like a shadow, 
is merely a negative mode of ex- 
pressing the well known phrase, 
27... OW, man, or his days, 
shall flee away ‘like a shadow, and is 
well rendered by Luther (und wie ein 
Sthatten nicht Tange eben), Spohn 
und fetne Lebenszeit wird wie ein 
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14 before God. Still there is this vanity happening upon the 
earth, that there are righteous men who have wages like 
that of the wicked, and there are wicked who have wages 
like that of the righteous; I said that this, too, is vanity. 

15 And I praised mirth, because there is nothing better for 


Sehatten), and others. The Sept., od 
oanpuvel hyrépag ty cua, he shall not pro- 
long his days in, or under, a shadow, 
which is followed by Desvoeux ; and 
the Chaldee paraphrase, 8378 72 7) N43} 
wT MAY prop pra Roy ONT Nab) 
noons POM PPI, and there shall be 
no space, for him in the world to come, 
and in this world the days of his life 
shall be cut off, they shall flee and 
pass away like a shadow ; the Vulgate, 
NEC PROLONGENTUR DIES EJUS, SED 
QUASI UMBRA TRANSEANT, neither let 
his days be prolonged, but like a 
shadow let them pass away ; the Auth. 
Version, “neither shall he prolong 
his days, which are as ashadow;” and 
Noyes, ‘he shall be like a shadow, 
and shall not prolong his days,” 
dividing it into two distinct clauses; 
as well as Coverdale and the Bishops’ 
Bible, “ neither shall he prolong his 
days, but even as a shadow so shall 
he be,” &c.; and the Geneva Bible, 
“neither sball he prolong his days; 
he shall be like a shadow, because,” 
&e., connecting 7¥3, contrary to the 
accents, with the closing part of the 
verse, which is followed by Hitzig, 
Stuart, Elster, &c., are inadmissible. 
For the comparison of the fleeting 
life of man with the transient shadow, 
see Vi.]2. 0D, years, is, as frequently, 
used for years of life, lifetime, life, ex- 
istence. Here, too, 8Y is construed 
with °2559, for which see iii. 14. 

14. Still there is this vanity, &c. 
The conflict which has been carried 
on in verses )—13, between Coheleth’s 
knowledge or assurance (28 YT) of 
righteous retribution and his expert- 
ence (YS) of its absence in this 
world, is now decided in favour of 
the latter, by an appeal to the melan- 
choly fact that the very reverse of 
retributive justice is to be seen, since 


the righteous endure the sufferings 
wherewith the wicked are threatened, 
whilst the wicked enjoy the earthly 
pipes gs promised to the righteous. 

, belonging to all numbers and 
pie? is construed with the sing. 
227, vanity, and the plur. ODI, the 
righteous. JIT, upon the earth, 
used here, in verse 16, and in xi. 2, 
is the same as Wow NNN, under the 
sun, or DWT NIA, under heaven (comp. 
i. 3), TDD, work, is also used meto- 
nymically for the effect, fruits, or 
wages of work generally, and the 
special name for these fruits must be 
determined by the nature of the em- 
ployment in question (comp. Exod. 
Xx. 163 1 Sam. xxv. 2; Isa. xxvi. 
12; Jer. xlviii. 7). As the work here 
spoken of is the moral and immoral 
conduct of the righteous and the 
wicked (722), the wages of course 
must be reward, or happiness, and 
punishment, or misery, the destiny or 
fate consequent upon such modes of 
living. The 3 comparison in 72Y3, 
shews that TY” is implied before it, 
i.e, DPW Terns more and myn 
DYIST TDD (comp. supra, ii. 15). 
D277 with bs or 5Y, as in Esth. ix. 26, 
is to reach to any one, to come to, to 
have. 

15. And I praised, &e. Having 
shewn the utter inability of wealth to 
secure lasting happiness (vi. 1-12), 
and the impossibility of prudence, or 
a life regulated according to the 
teachings of common sense, to over- 
rule the mysterious dealings of Pro- 
vidence, or to account for the melan- 
choly fact that the fortanes of the 
righteous and the wicked are often 
reversed all the days of their lives 
(vii. 1.—viii. 14), Coheleth recurs to 
his repeated conclusion, that there is 
nothing left for man but to enjoy 
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man under the sun than to eat, and drink, and rejoice, and 
this will follow him in his work during the days of his life 
which God giveth him under the sun. 


the things of this life. 7s is not a 
conjunction introducing the clause 
2) HOPS WS, as an explanatory 
peripbrase of TWINS 8 VNTR, 
und ih preife die Freude, daf namticd) 
nichts gut fet fiir den Menfchen, te, 
I praise enjoyment that, namely, no- 
thing is good for man but, &c. (Herz- 
feld, Philippson, Hengstenberg, &c.), 
but is causal, as is evident from the 
connection of this verse with the pre- 
ceding one, and from the fact that 
we have here the conclusion from 
the foregoing experiments. The 
singular 87) may either refer to the 
eating, drinking, and rejdicing com- 
prised in one, or, which is still better, 
to 110. ™%, to incline, to join one’s-self 
to any one, to attend, to follow, is here 
construed with the accusative, like 
p2a in Gen. xix. 19. 923 is the same 
as i0Y523 in iii. 13; the 2 expresses 
proximity, nearness ; when man is en- 
gaged in or is at his work, this good 


or enjoying spirit which he cultivates 
will accompany him to his sphere of 
labour. The phrase is well rendered 
by the Septuagint, xai airs cummporécrar 
airs ty ysydw airod, Herzfeld and 
Philippson, und dies begleitet thn bet 
feiner Mithe. The paraphrase of the 
Vulgate, et hoc solum secum auferret 
de labore suo, followed by Luther, 
und folches werde ihm von dev Arbeit ; 
Coverdale, and the Bishops’ Bible, 
“for that shall he have of his la- 
bour;” the Geneva Bible, “ for this 
is adjoined to his labour ;” Desvoeux, 
“for this shall borrow him from his 
labour,” which he explains, “ man is 
the property of labour; if ever that 
tyrannical owner parts with him, it 
is only by way of loan; pleasurable 
enjoyments may sometimes borrow 
him for a while, but he must be re- 
turned; ” and Hodgson, “ and these 
are to comfort him in his labour,” 
are contrary to the meaning of 2. 





SECTION IV. 


CHAPTER: VIIL:16—X11) 7%. 


Coheleth now recapitulates the investigations contained in the preceding 
sections, and gives us his final conclusion. Having found that it is 
impossible to fathom the work of God by wisdom (viii. 16, 17); that 
even the righteous and the wise are subject to this inscrutable Provi- 
dence, just as the wicked (ix. 1, 2); that all must alike die and be 
forgotten (3-5), and that they have no more participation in what 
takes place here (6); that we are therefore to indulge in pleasures 
here while we can, since there is no hereafter (7-10); that success 
does not always attend the strong and the skilful (11, 12); and that 
wisdom, though decidedly advantageous in many respects, is often 
despised and counteracted by folly (13 -x. 3) ; that we are to be patient 
under sufferings from rulers (4), who by virtue of their power frequently 
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pervert the order of things (5-7), since violent opposition may only 
tend to increase our sufferings (8-11); that the exercise of prudence 
in the affairs of life will be more advantageous than folly (12-20) , 
that we are to be charitable, though the recipients of our benevolence 
appear ungrateful, since they may, after all, requite us (xi. 1, 2) ; that 
we are always to be at our'work, and not be deterred by imaginary 
failures, since we know not which of our efforts may prove successful 
(3-6), and thus make life as agreeable as we can (7), for we must 
always bear in mind that this is the only scene of enjoyment; that the 
future is all vanity (8); but as this, too, did not satisfy the craving of 
the soul, Coheleth at last came to the conclusion, that enjoyment of this 
life, together with belief in a future judgment, will secure real happiness 
for man (9, 10), and that we are therefore to live from our early youth 
in the fear of God and of a final judgment, when all that is perplexing 
now shall be rectified (xii. 1-7). 


As I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to see the work 
which is done under the sun, how that one doth not see 


16. As I gave my heart, &. To 
shew more strikingly the force of the 
final conclusion, submitted at the 
end of this section, Coheleth gives 
first a résumé of the investigations 
contained in the foregoing three sec- 
tions. He tells us, that in the course 
of his enquiry he found it utterly 
impossible to fathom the work of God 
by wisdom. ‘The expression 7x2 
marks the beginning of a new sub- 
ject (comp. v.35). For 2) y22 and p29, 
see 1.13; and for 7227 YD, to know, 
i.e., to acquire wisdom, see i. 16. 2, 
the relative conjunction, introduces 
the explanatory clause 2 Da D3 
“In), explicative of }227, and is still 
depending upon x9) (comp. 7272) 
MMB OID MIA Nasa, and that 
he muy reveal or disclose to thee the 
depths that they are double for thy 
wisdom, t.e., they doubly surpass thy 
wisdom, Job xi. 6, where °) intro- 
duces m:n? 053, explanatory of 
M227 nia2vA, and is dependent upon 
™, see also ibid. xxii. 12). This 
explanation, besides relieving this 
clause from the complicated position 
in which it is placed, by those who 
assign to ‘2 a causal signification, 
makes it evident that the much dis- 
puted suffix in ¥:23, which the Chal- 


dee, Reynolds, &c., refer to Solomon, 
and Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Rosen- 
miller, De Wette, &., to his heart, 
refers to man engrossed in this (}2¥) 
““work which is done upon the earth” 
(comp. ii. 23, v. 16, ix. 12). 03, with 
the negative, gives intensity to the 
statement, 7. e., nog even (comp. iv. 8). 
After what has been said in i. 8, 
upon the ascription of hope to the 
eye, the phrase the eyes see sleep will 
at once be intelligible (comp. also 
Gen. xxxi. 40; Ps. exxxii. 4; Prov. 
vi. 4). The same phrase is also 
used in Latin, comp. 


Somnum hercle ego hac nocte oculis non 
vidi weis. 
“T? faith, I have not seen sleep this night 
with my eyes.” 
TERENT. HEAUTONTIM,, III. i. 82. 


By the figure Zeugma, the words 
MBAS VIPAMB, he sees no sleep 
with his eyes, which can with pro- 
priety be predicated only of 753, the 
nearer noun, refers also to D132, the 
more remote one. This figure of 
speech is of frequent occurrence in 
the Old and New Testament, as well 
as in profane writings (comp. Sm Sip 
WH? OYHI 20, the roaring of the lion, 
and the teeth of the young lion are 
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17 sleep with his eyes by day and by night, I then saw that 
man cannot find out all the doing of God which is done 
under the sun; wherefore man laboureth to search it, and 


cannot find it out; and even if the wise man saith he under- 


broken, Job iv. 10; where the break- 
ing can be said only of the teeth; 
see also Isa. lv. 3; Jer. xv. 8; Hos. 
i. 2, and yara ids émotica, ob Bpaua, 
I have fed you with milk, not with 
meat, 1 Cor. iii. 2, where émérica, 
which properly is the predicate of 
yada, is also applied to Bpaua; so 


also Luke i. 63; Hom. II. viii. 
546). 
17. I then saw, &. Having 


acquired this eagerly sought for 
wisdom, and ascertained the value 
of the utmost human exertions to 
scrutinise God's dispensations, Cohe- 
leth was fully convinced that it is 
utterly impossible for any man to 
fathom the mysterious dealings of 
Providence, and that the greatest 
efforts, be they physical or intellec- 
tual, are totally useless and vain. 
The } in "YX, as frequently, intro- 
duces the apodosis, the foregoing 
verse being the protasis, and is to be 
rendered then (comp. ix. 3. 16, x 
10, 11; Gesenius, § 129, 1 Rem.; 
Ewald, § 230). We have here, again, 
an attraction, the ordinary construc- 
tion of which would be 8) mx 
Wx OVS MYO T NY NIN) DING boy 
“a my, ‘if then saw that man cannot 
find out all the doing of God which 
is done, &e. (compare iii. 21). For 
DWNT mp2, denoting God's provi- 
dential dealings, and 83, to find out, 
to fathom, see iii. 11. Luther, mis- 
understanding this attraction, erro- 
neously translates it, und ich fabe alle 
Werke Gottes. Denn ein Menfeh 
fann das Werk nicht finden, u. 8. w. 
Equally erroneous are the Bishops’ 
Bible (‘‘ L understood of all the works 
of God, but it is not possible for a 
man to attain unto the works that 
are done,” &c.), the Geneva Bible, 
which is followed by the Auth. Ver., 
Desvoeux (‘then [ understood that 
this is all God's own work, that man 


is not able to find out the end of 
this work that is done under the 
sun”), Hodgson (“I perceived also, 
in every work of God, that man can 
account for nothing which is done 
under the sun”), &c. That Wa, i.q., 
) Wx, corresponding to the Aramean 
573, compounded of 73, means on 
account of, because of, is sufficiently 
established from 2703, on whose 
account, in Jonah i. 7, for which 
verse 8 has 2) 7x3, as well as from 
Ba, on my account (ibid., verse 12; 

Ewald, § 222, e). Accordingly, oa 
as signifies on account of that, on 
this account, wherefore, therefore, 
hence, and has its exact analogy in 
the frequently-occurring phrase of 
accumulated relatives in Aramean, 
1 721 9 1 3, on this account, 
hence. ‘The rendering of it by what- 
soever, or however, in that, wherein 
that (Septuagint éca éay, the Syriac 


> 
>» “9, Rashbam w 727 1x3, Gesen. 
Lex., Philippson, Vaihinger, &c.), 
making it equivalent to YX $53, which 
some maintain was the original 
reading of the text (Hwald, § 362, b; 
Heiligstedt, &c.), is both contrary to 
the undoubted existence of the analo- 
gous phrase, and to its signification. 
For the same reasons, we must reject 
the paraphrastic rendering of the 
Vulgate, et quanto plus laboraverit ad 
querendum, tanto minus inveniat, 
which is adopted by Luther, und fe 
mehr der Menfih arbeitet gu fuchen, 
je weniger er findet, the explanation 
of Rashi, the Geneva Bible, Hodgson, 
&c., wrx viwi, for the which; the 
translation of -Coverdale and the 
Bishops’ Bible, ‘and yeaa he be- 
stow his labour .. . ’ &c., the 
Authorised Version, “ pediiee though 

. yet,” &c. For the 2in nyy, 
introducing the indirect speech, see 
ili. 18. 
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ix. 1 standeth it, he cannot find it out. For all this have I taken 
to heart, and proved all this, that the righteous and the wise, 
and their labours, are in the hand of God; these men know 


l. For all this, &e. The validity 
of his assertion, that all human 
efforts to fathom the moral govern- 
ment of God are vain and useless, 
is evident from the fact, that if any 
man or thing could render the myste- 
rious dealings of Providence more 
apparent, it would be the conduct of 
the righteous and the wise, yet they 
themselves and their works are sub- 
ject to this arbitrary and inscrutable 
Providence, and are totally ignorant 
of the issue of their good and pru- 
dent works ; they cannot tell whether 
their labours will secure for them 
love or hatred, happiness or misery, 
since both prosperity and adversity 
come upon them irrespective of their 
conduct. 2, for, assigns a reason 
for the allegation in the foregoing 
verse about the inscrutable nature 
of God's dealings, and is wrongly 
omitted by the Vulgate. For the 
phrase to take it to heart, see vii. 2; 
and for 33, the infinitive construct, 
continuing the discourse after a finite 
verb, with the signification of 73, 
the finite verb, see viii. 9. ‘lhe 
Septuagint’s rendering of Ty 52 ny V9) 
by xat xapdia rou ciurav dev rodro, 
and my heart has seen all this, which 


is followed by the Syriac, woo 
00 > 0 0 
lia Xs ho Tr, evidently pro- 


ceeds from having inadvertently sepa- 
rated X02 into W115, mistaking 
n for 7, and the)for’. ‘he DAW 
DIN, righteous and the wise, are 
mentioned, because they might bave 
been supposed to overrule or explain 
this mysterious incongruity in the 
administration of retributive justice. 
722, with Quametz impure, labour, 
work, is wrongly taken by the 
Chaldee, Rashi, Luther, the Bishops’ 
Bible, &c., for 722. servant. OFX 13, 
to be in the hand of God, is not to be 
under a special Providence (Rashi, 
Bishop Patrick, Gill, &c.), which is 


3G 


contrary to the scope of the passage, 
but means absolutely depending 
upon his arbitrary power, entirely 
subject to his inscrutable dealings 
(comp. ‘Ps. ‘xev. 4 ‘Prov. ‘xxi. ‘1’; 
Job xii. 10), t.e., the works of the 
good and the wise will not produce 
that which they desire, but that 
which the unfathomable will of God 
decrees; so much so, that retribu- 
tive justice is reversed, as is manifest 
from the following verse, where the 
same idea is more largely dwelt upon. 
This determines the sense of the 
much disputed Ph Px WN207D2 TIAN D3 
DWT to be, that as the dealings of 
Providence are so irrespective of 
merit, the righteous and the wise 
cannot know from their own conduct 
whether they will meet with the 
expressions of love or hatred, 7. e., 
prosperity or adversity, both await 
them indiscriminately, since they 
are distributed without any regard 
to holy and prudent life. Thus 7278 
and 7820 may either be taken meto- 
nymically for the expression of God’s 
love and hatred, i. e., prosperity and 
adversity, happiness and misery ; or, 
with [bn Ezra, may be regarded as 
the object of love and hatred, 7™ 5 
DAD 00D DYTY OPN ONIN WS DIM OTD 
Dm 52m, i.e., they know not when 
the things which they love or hate 
may come upon them, both are before 
them. The repeated 03... Da is 
equivalent tothe Latin tum .. tum, 
both ...and (comp. infra, verse 6, 
Gen) sxxiv.; 25 5) Exod... xii 31); 
Gesen. Lex. s.v.; Ewald, § 359) ; 
but as the literal rendering, ‘‘ both 
prosperity and adversity man know- 
eth not,” would be awkward in 
English, we must substitute the 
disjunctive particles neither . . . nor. 
5277, all, as frequently, also both, i.e., 
happiness and misery, as the two 
conditions, comprise the totality of 
man’s feelings (comp. ii. 14), A 
tyro in Hebrew knows that orm255 
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2 neither love nor hatred, both are before them, both just as 


before all others ; 


the same fate happeneth to the righteous 


and the wicked; to the good and pure, and to the impure ; 


to him who sacrificeth and to him who doth not sacrifice; as 


is the good so is the sinner, he that sweareth as he who 


refers to DIN, which is used collec- 
tively for DNINN OPI, the righteous 
and the wise ; yet Dr. Gill explains 
it, “yet all things are before him ; 
Elohim, the three divine Persons.” 
2. Both just as before all others, &c. 
‘This verse is intimately connected 
with the preceding one, being a con- 
tinuation of the same sentiment, and 
ought not to have been separated 
from it. Both happiness and misery, 
which, as said at the end of the fore- 
going verse, indiscriminately await 
the righteous and the wicked, come 
to them just in the same arbitrary 
manner as to all other men; there is 
no difference in this respect between 
the good and the bad, the pious and 
the impious meet with the same fate. 
That 57, which is simply a further 
explanation of 77 in the preceding 
verse, should have called forth such 
a diversity of opinions, must be 
ascribed to the confusion which 
reigns in the ancient versions on 
this clause. The Septuagint renders 
3) VND ‘on by featatotns EV ToS Tacw, 
vanity in all, omitting TWON2, and 
alters 532 af into ba ‘a7. Sym- 
machus, who also takes 557 for 527, 
connects it with D725? 520 at the end 
of the foregoing verse, viz., ra wdévta 
tumporbey aired adnaa, all before him 
is uncertain; so also the Vulgate, 
SED OMNIA IN FUTURUM SERVANTUR 
IncERTA, but all things are kept 
uncertain for the future. The Syriac 
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2 vy 
WON), all before him is vanity, all 
as to all, has both the correct reading 
of the text and this emendation, the 
latter has evidently been inserted 
into the text from a marginal gloss. 
Hitzig’s explanation of this clause is 


truly marvellous; he takes 77x 779 
both as the predicate of ‘tt and the 
subject of 529 Wws>; the full construe- 
tion, according. ia him, is 7 0 
Tay TAD 98> Ww. MY, Alle find gleich 
wie Alle trifft ‘Gin ‘Qufall. These 
arbitrary emendations and far- fetched 
expositions appear all the more 
monstrous when compared with Ibn 
Ezra’s simple and natural explana- 
tion of this clause, 8M 192 OF) NPT 
929, all or both things happen to them 
(i.e., to the righteous and wise) just 
as to every one else ; similarly Rash- 
bam crm dom Sw xi 9p 999 Twsx2 527 
525 JT mad nw2 nym my 59 
DIT 22, 01357, which follows 7 
at the end of the preceding verse, 
belongs also to 527 at the beginning 
of this verse, and the verb substan- 
tive, as is usually the case, is omitted 
after 1x2; the full construction is 
222 m7 TWN Dy? 29, both await 
them just as they await all others. 
TH 172, the same fate, refers to the 
same indiscriminate fortunes spoken 
of in the preceding verse, which meet 
alike the righteous and the wicked, 
without any regard to merit or de- 
merit. For 79, fate, and 1x, the 
same, see il. 14. 319, good, is placed 
before NOD) 117725, to shew that the 
purity and impurity are not Levitical 
but moral. The Septuagint’s inser- 
tion of P, evil, after it, thus making 
it a separate couplet, viz, »w) 34w?, 
which is also done by the Vulgate 
and Syriac, and adopted by Desvoeux, 
Spohn, &ec., has no MS. authority, 
and would, if admitted, be a needless 
tautology, inasmuch as NOiT3 1183 are 
mentioned in the next couplet but 
one. 3—2 is used when two things 
are compared, as — so (comp. DXB 
OYS2, as is the sin-offering, so is the 
tresp ass-offering, Levit. vii. 7; Ewald, 
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3 feareth an oath. This is the greatest evil of all that is done 
under the sun, that there is the same fate for all, and that, 
although the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and 
madness is in their hearts during their life, yet, after it, they 

4 go to the dead; for who is excepted? To all the living there 


§ 360). The } comparison is omitted 
before P2023, and V2x2 is used before 
mp110 instead of 3, to give variety to 
the construction. The antithetic 
NY Tp3d, he who fears an oath, 
shews beyond doubt that careless 
swearing, the habit of using an oath 
at every declaration made, is in- 
tended by 79120, and not perjury 
(Vulgate, Rashi, Rashbam), compare 
Matt. v. 34, and Talmud, Gittin, 
34, b, 35, a, where swearing gene- 
rally is discouraged. 

3. This is the greatest, &. What 
is worst of all is, that this absence of 
all distinction between the righteous 
and the wicked, during the whole of 
man’s life-time, is also visible in 
death; that those who had their 
hearts full of wickedness and folly 
all the days of their life, at the 
end of their journey enter into the 
realm of the dead, like the rest of 
mankind. The preposition 2 in 
922 gives to >) the force of the super- 
lative, making it stand forth promi- 
nently as evil in the midst (3) of all 
other evils; none of all those by 
which it is surrounded can eclipse 
it, hence its superlative idea (comp. 
moa Sa fox, my family is the weakest 
in Manasseh, Judg. vi. 15; Song of 
Songs i. 8; Lam. i. 1; Amos iii. 16; 
Ewald, § 318, ec. The Vulgate has 
therefore rightly rendered it, PESSI- 
MUM INTER OMNIA, the worst of all 
things, and Ibn Ezra oy2072 521 pe 
mo. mp any 137 worn nnn, among 
all things done under the sun nothing 
is more difficult than this, &c.; so 
also Knobel, Herzfeld, Vaihinger, 
&e. That 8 779 refers to death, 
to which all men, good and bad, are 
alike subject, as in ii. 14, iii. 19, is 
evident from its explicative YTS) 
mmm oe at the end of the verse. 02) 


is still dependent upon °3, which 
must be mentally supplied before it, 
i.e, 0272), and that even if, although, 
they have led such a wicked life, 
there is.no distinction made between 
them and the righteous (922 77x 779), 
the same fate is for all alike. ‘he 
} before YTS) must therefore be 
regarded as introducing the apodosis, 
D2 being the protasis (vide supra, 
viii. 17). The suffix in vw) refers 
to own, life, which, like many other 
abstract nouns, is expressed by the 
plural (comp. Gesen. § 108, 2, a; 
Ewald, § 179, a). For 22 899, see 
viii. 11. The omission of 0237, they 
go, before NDT RN, to the dead, which 
imparts great energy to the diction 
in the original, must be supphed in 
the translation, as our idiom does 
not admit of such an ellipsis. The 
traditional explanation of this clause, 
taking DDT RN, to the dead, for hell, 
which is given in the Midrash, the 
Chaldee, Rashi, &c., and which, as 
usual, is followed by the Vulgate 
(ET POST HEC AD INFEROS DEDU- 
cENTUR, and afterwards they shall 
be brought down to hell), Gill, &c., 
requires no refutation. 

4. For who is excepted ? In corro- 
boration of the mournful fact with 
which the preceding verse concluded, 
viz., that all men, good and bad, die 
alike, Coheleth appeals to our own 
experience, asking us whether any, 
no matter what their conduct, can 
be adduced as being exempted from 
this fate common to all men. Some 
difference shewn in this awful event 
between the righteous and the wicked 
would indeed be a slight satisfaction, 
since the living, however low and 
contemptible their condition, pos- 
sessing some rays of hope, are 
preferable to the dead, however great 
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and honoured. ‘To enter into the 
full force of the adage with which 
Coheleth illustrates the advantage of 
life over death, we must advert to 
the respective positions which the 
dog and the lion occupied in the 
estimation of the Hebrews. Now 
that we hear it affirmed “ that, with 
the exception of woman, there is 
nothing on earth so agreeablé, or so 
necessary to the comfort of man, as 
the dog” (Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs, 
Introd., Bohn’s ed.); when we see 
this animal, a most faithful and 
cheering companion to the beggar 
in his solitude, and the monarch in 
his exile; the first to defend us in 
danger, the last to desert us in 
distress ; tenderly guarding the 
infant, and gently guiding the blind; 
when we read some of the sweetest 
lines composed to celebrate his noble 
deeds and generous feelings, we could 
hardly understand the contemptible 
allusion to the dog, both here and 
elsewhere in the Scriptures, did we 
not bear in mind the Jewish treat- 
ment of the dog. The Jews excluded 
dogs from all familiarity, and entirely 
banished them from their premises. 
These animals without owners had 
therefore to take up their abode in 
some desolate part of the town, bad 
to subsist on offal, carrion, and 
human corpses (Exod. xxii. 31; 
] Kings xiv. 11, xvi, 4, xxi. 19. 23; 
2 Kings ix. 36; Ps. lix. 6). From 
this disgusting way of subsistence, 
and their repulsive habit alluded to 
in Prov. xxvi. 11, and 2 Pet. ii. 22, 
dogs were looked upon as the most 
unclean, debased, and despicable crea- 
tures ; and the very term dog became 
a metaphor for uncleanness, debase- 
ment, and despicableness (1 Sam. 
Kvli. 43, xxiv. 14; 2 Sam. ix. 8, xvi. 
9; 2 Kings viii. 13; Sirach xiii. 
22; Matt. vii 6, xv. 26; Rev. xxii. 
15). Hence the Jews called the 
Gentiles dogs, because of their abase- 
ment and abominations, and hence 
our Lord, when speaking of Jews 
and Gentiles, calls the former chil- 
dren and the latter dogs (Matt. xv. 26) 
and Mohammedans to this day cal| 
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Christians dogs by way of contempt. 
The lion, on the contrary, was 
regarded as the king of animals, in 
consequence of his strength and 
invincible courage, and became the 
symbol of might and majesty. The 
royal tribe of Israel is compared to 
a lion (Gen. xlix. 9); God, in his 
power and majesty, is frequently 
spoken of as a lion (Job x. 16; Isa. 
XXXvlil. 13; Lam. iil. 10; Hos. xiii. 
7); and the Messiah is distinguished 
as ‘the lion of the tribe of Judah” 
(Rev. v. 5). Mohammed called his 
uncle Homaa, the lion of God (Gesen. 
Comment. on Isaiah xxix. 1). Hence 
the force of the passage. Notwith- 
standing the debased condition of 
the one, and the majestic position of 
the other, a despicable living dog is 
preferable to an exalted but dead 
lion. The same proverb exists in 
Arabic (comp. Golii Adag. Cent. ii. 
3). D is causal, assigning a reason 
for the previous allegation, and is 
therefore wrongly translated surely, 
truly, in the Geneva Bible, by Stuart, 
&e. 9, as usually, is the interroga- 
tive who, with the substantive verb 
implied, hence Tx "2 means who is 
it that. WD (the Pnual of 773, to 
prove, to approve, to select, to choose) 
is selected, excepted, exempted ; the 
interrogation is used for an emphatic 
denial, ‘and is therefore well rendered 
by Symmachus wis yap eg del SaTenéce 
fav; who shall always continue to 
live ? and better still by the Vulgate, 
NEMO EST QUI SEMPER VIVAT, ET 
QUI HUJUS REI HABEAT FIDUCIAM, 
there is no one who lives for ever, or 
hopes , for it — making, however, of 
Pima we oT ON in the Hebrew 
yma Der 53 % ix—Rambach, Mi- 
chaelis, Rosenmiiller, Knobel, De 
Wette, Gesenius, Noyes, Philippson, 
Vaihinger, Fiirst, &e. Others, how- 
ever, who adhere to this construction, 
and deduce the same sense from this 
clause, unnecessarily change the 
vowel-points of the Pual 2 either 
for 7D the Kal (Elster, &c.), or 2 
the Niphal (Hengsten berg, &c.) The 
Keri 12, which is adopted by the 
Septuagint, Symmachus, the Syriac, 
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5 is hope, for a living dog is better than a dead lion. For the 
living know that they shall die; but the dead know not 
anything ; and there is no more any advantage to them, for 


the Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn 
Ezra, the Geneva Bible, the Autho- 
rised Version, Desvoeux, Hodgson, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Stuart, &c., and which 
is to be found in ten of Kennicott’s 
MSS., and thirteen of De Rossi's, 
connects it with the following part 
of the verse, t7.e, for to him who is 
joined to all the living there is hope. 
But—1. This construction severs 
the manifest connection of this verse 
with the preceding one; 2. It renders 
%2 before 0°77 superfluous and in- 
tolerable, so much so, that it even 
called forth the remark from Stuart, 
that “ the phrase has no parallel in 
the Hebrew,” and yet, strange to 
say, he adopts it; and 5. The Keri 
evidently proceeds from an inten- 
tional transposition of the letters 2 
and 7, which was one of the Hagadic 
rules of exegesis, thereby to obtain 
the supposed seventy different mean- 
ings of the text (vide supra, p. 31). 
Luther (denn bet allen Lebendigen ift, 
Das man wwitnfdht, nehbmlich Hoffnung, 
Sor to all the living there is that which 
is desired, namely, hope), defies the 
Hebrewtext. Equally arbitrary isthe 
strange version of Coverdale, “and 
why? as long as a man liveth he 
is careless; for a quick dog (say they) 
is better than a dead lion,” which is 
adopted in the Bishops’ Bible, and 
has given rise to Broughton’s trans- 
lation, ‘‘ for all that be yet accom- 
panied unto all the living (say the 
men of an evil heart) they have assur- 
ance. For it is better with the dog 
alive than with the lion that is dead.” 
According to the explanation we de- 
fend, the expression 52 before 0°77 
is not only tolerable but necessary, 
inasmuch as by 0°05, all the living, 
the sacred writer means irrational 
as well as rational life, as is evident 
from the illustration which he in- 
troduces of the dog and the lion. 
There is no necessity for appealing to 
the doubtful usage of the 7, to intro- 


duce the subject, and to regard 2529 
as the nominative (Hitzig), nor tor 
taking itin the sense of QUOD ATTINET 
AD, in respect to, as to (Knobel, 
Preston, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Heng- 
stenberg, &c.), which it undoubtedl 
has elsewhere (comp. Ewald, § 310, a), 
but which would produce a harsh 
consiruction here, nor for assigning 
to it the signification fogar, even 
(Ewald, Gramm. § 310, b), which 
has not a single parallel, but is to be 
taken in its usual sense as standing 
before the dative (so Symmachus, 
xuvi Lave Berrioy Err ih A€oves TEOvnxdTs, 
the Geneva Bible, Rashi, Desvoeux, 
Rosenmiiller, Herzfeld, &e.), and is 
omitted before 7789, not from an 
inadvertency of the transcriber (Des- 
voeux, p. 332), but because of 79, 
which precedes it, so that 7787 stands 
for 7S? (comp. ii. 7, vi. 5. 8, vii. 2, 
xii. 12). However, it is better with 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the 
Syriac, the Chaldee, Desvoeux, &c., 
to translate as if it were in the nomi- 
native, since it conveys more forcibly 
the sense of the original. 

5. For the living know, &. The 
ray of hope dimly shining in the 
breast of the living, mentioned in the 
foregoing verse to shew the advan- 
tage of life over death, is here con- 
centrated in the consciousness of 
death which the living possess, and 
which, as the antithesis shews, has 
its concomitant faculties, enabling 
the living to enjoy some earthly plea- 
sures when they do come, though 
they be rare and arbitrary. The dead, 
however, are entirely unconscious, 
and can therefore share no more in 
the pleasures of this earth, since the 
faculties capable of enjoyment are 
destroyedin them. »2, for, because, as- 
signs a reason for the assertion in the 
foregoing verse, that there is hope to all 
the living, which we are here told con- 
sists in their consciousness, together 
with the feelings and passions belong- 
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6 their memory ceaseth to be ; also their love as well as their 
hatred and their zeal have long perished, and there is no 
more any portion for them for ever in all that is done under 


ing thereto. Hodgson’s rendering, 
“it is true the living know that they 
shall die, but the dead know nothing,” 
is both contrary to the signification 
of »2, and is against the scope of the 
passage. That the bare fact of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness is 
not all which forms the contrast and 
constitutes the advantage of the 
living over the dead, is evident from 
the other feelings denied to the latter, 
and of course must be affirmed of the 
former. The expression 2Y, reward, 
here advantage, is used instead of 
iM or PT of the following verse,. be- 
cause of its forming a paranomasia 
with 723, just as ON827 and ONS are 
employed in the sequel. 072} 1202 is 
generally rendered their memory is 


forgotten, i.e., the remembrance of 


them is gone. Now, we can under- 
stand Luther and Coverdale doing 
so, because they are consistent, and 
translate the following verse Daf man 
fie nicht mehr Liebet, noc) baffet, noc 
neidet, “for their memorial is for- 
gotten, so that they be neither loved, 
hated, nor envied;” but we can 
neither understand nor exculpate the 
inconsistency of almost all modern 
commentators, who, whilst taking 
the suffix in 0733 to express the object, 
regard the suffixes in Cp2Ty, ONS 
and Ons27, so closely connected with 
the former both by form and the ac- 
cessory particle 03, as the subject. 
For these obvious reasons we must 
take the suffixes of all the four nouns 
in the same sense; and as the suffixes 
of the following three nouns supply 
the place of possessive pronouns, which 
is generally conceded, as will be seen 
in the following verse, the suffix of 
the first noun must also express the 
possessive. 2}, therefore, like 2B, 
Tams, and 737, refers to the faculty 
itself. 2X, to forget, also to discon- 
tinue, to cease to exist (comp. Ps. 
Ixxvii. 10 with verse 9, where it is 
used in parallelism with M32? Cex, to 


terminate for ever, and 123, to end ; 
and see also the following verse, 
where 738, to perish, stands in paral- 
lelism with 72% here). 

6. Also their love, &e. The de- 
struction of the retentive faculty is 
not the only result of this unconscious 
state of the dead; all the affections 
and feelings perish likewise. Love, 
hatred, and zeal, the triad in which 
all human passions are comprised, 
also become extinct. Hence the dead 
can no more have any participation 
in sublunary affairs ; the faculties re- 
quisite for this are gone. The ac- 
cessory 03, also, intimately connects 
this verse with the preceding one, 
from which it ought not to have been 
separated, shewing that the subjects 
which it introduces share the same 


fate as the one mentioned before. 


The repetition of it three times 
(B2 0203) corresponds to our also — 
as well as —and (comp. Isa. xlviii. 8, 
and supra, verse 1). That Ons, 
oniaN, and CHs7 are the affections, 
and not, by metonymy, the objects 
upon which these passions are exer- 
cised (woran fie mit Liebe hingen, was 
fie mit Whfcheu yerfolgten, was fie mit 
Gifer betrvieben, u. 8. w., Knobel), is 
evident from the fact that the things 
we love, hate, or are zealous for are 
not annihilated when we die. 123 
has here again been rendered incor- 
rectly and inconsistently in the Auth. 
Version by now. 728 determines the 
meaning of 72¥, with which it stands 
in parallelism. For the singular, 
Mx, referring to several nouns, see 
i. 10. The Vulgate’s rendering of 
Ddiyd Ty OPS PM by nec habent 
partem in hoe seculo, followed by 
Luther (amd haben fein Theil mehr 
auf der Welt), Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, &e., taking OMY? for M37 Ddiya, 
which is explained by St. Jerome, 
that ‘the hypocritical love of the 
wicked towards God, their professed 
hatred of sin, making them exclaim 
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7 the sun. (Go, then, eat with gladness thy bread, and drink 
thy wine with cheerful heart, as God hath long since been 
8 pleased with thy works; let thy garments be white at all 


with the Psalmist, ‘do not I hate 
them, O Lord, who hate thee,’ &c., 
aud their feigned zeal for goodness, 
representing it to be a8 great as that 
of Phineas; all this perishes,” is as 
usual to be traced to the Hagadic in- 
terpretation of this verse, which, to 
obviate the absolute denial of the 
survival of any feelings after the de- 
mise of the body, restricts it to the 
wicked. Hence the Chaldee, 102 
PANN He zz p72 mo) wepoT Pris 
PD PDT ID NT INP AN PINT FN 
w029 NAY OP NP PT? 1? 3D PAM Kp? 
TSIM ID 79 PD Se ey TH) a 
dow inn pry xoY3, the wicked after 
their death are useless ; their love, as 
well as their hatred and jealousy, be- 
hold they have perished long ago from 
the world! and they have no more a 
good part with the righteous in the 
world to come, and they have no en- 
joyment from all that is done (22)>>) 
in this world under the sun. (Compare 
also the Midrash and Rashi in loco.) 

7. Go, then, &c. Since death de- 
stroys all the capacities of enjoying 
the fruition of our eartbly toil, and 
since God does not regulate our en- 
joyments here according to merit or 
demerit, as is evident from the arbi- 
trary distribution of fortunes, we 
must enjoy life whilst we can, and 
not let our pleasures be interrupted 
or marred by allowing doubts to enter 
our minds as to whether we please or 
displease God. God, who indulges 
the wicked, must surely have long 
since (122) been pleased with our 
works; we must therefore not be 
troubled with it now. Breadandwine, 
being the staff and comfort of life, are 
frequently used together as including 
all things necessary to support and 
cheer us (comp. infra, x. 19; Gen. xiv. 
18; 1 Sam. xvi. 20, xxv. 18; Nehem. 
vy. 15; Lam. ii. 12; Tobit iv. 15-17). 
The imperative 72 is used emphati- 
cally, and has an inferential force, 
i.e., this being the case, go then, &e. 


The expressions 25, good, and 2, evil, 
are frequently used to describe cheer- 
Sulness and sadness ; hence the phrase 
10 23, a cheerful heart (Esth. v. 9, 
Judg. xvi. 25), 2? 2%, to cheer the heart 
(1 Kings xxi. 7; Ruth iii. 7), 235, 
a sad heart (Nehem. ii. 2; Prov. xxv. 
20). PoyI Ny OTR TEI 722 °2, for 
God has long since been pleased with 
the works, is not the principal reason 
why Coheleth appeals to us in the 
former part of the verse to enjoy life, 
i.e., because he has loved us and 
blessed us with these good things (the 
Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam, Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller, &c.), nor because we 
can judge, from our being able to do 
so, that our words are pleasing to God 
(Le Clere, Van der Palm, Noyes, 
Philippson, &c.), which severs this 
verse from the preceding one, and 
contradicts the whole scope of the pas- 
sage, wherein it is denied that God re- 
wards those with whom he is pleased; 
nor is it, as Ibn Ezra affirms, 75x 2 
Torn OORT am Owen, for God de- 
stres you to do so, i.e., indulge in 
these enjoyments, who is followed by 
Reynolds, Geier, Schmidt, Hodgson, 
Nachtiga]l, Umbreit, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Vaihinger, &., as this is incompatible 
with the words of the text, inasmuch 
as the general term 7TUP2 cannot be 
specifically and exclusively referred 
to enjoyment ; to convey this idea, the 
words of the text would undoubtedly 
have been TYPPS Ow MZ] 132° 
my>2"nw — but a subordinate one. 

8. Let thy garments be, &e. From 
the recommendation of dainty food, 
Coheleth passes on to festive raiment. 
The wearing of white garments in 
hot climates has its origin in the 
fact that they are cool and pleasant. 
From the great expense, however, 
connected with the perpetual cleaning 
of them, they could only be worn 
daily by persons of wealth, rank, or 
office, who are distinguished by them 
(2 Chron. v. 12; Matt. vi. 29 ; Joseph. 
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9 times, and let no perfume be lacking upon thy head ; enjoy 


life with the woman whom thou lovest, all the days of thy 


vain life which He giveth thee under the sun, all thy vain 


days, for this is thy portion in life, and in the labour where- 


Antiq. viii. 7, 3), whilst ordinary 
people reserved them for visits to the 
great (Esth. viii. 15) and festive occa- 
sions. Hence white garments became 
the emblem of purity and festivity. 
The pure and happy angels are 
clothed in white garments (Mark xvi. 
5; John xx. 12); and the glorified 
saints at their feast in heaven are clad 
in white robes (2 Esdras ii. 39. 44, 
45: Enoch Ixi. 18; Rev. iii. 4, 5. 18, 
vi. 11, vii. 9, xix. 8; Bahr, Symbohk 
i. 338). Perfuming, too, was an in- 
dulgence reserved for occasions of 
rejoicing (vide supra, vii. 1). Hence 
both white garments and perfuming 
were studiously avoided in times of 
sorrow (2 Sam. xii. 20, ghey Ua ee 
24; Dan. x. 3). Similar customs 
prevailed among the Greeks and 
Romans. Thus Horace tells us — 
Licebit 
Tle repotia, natales aliosve dierum 
Festos albatus celebret. 


“ When rob’d in white he mark’d with festal 
mirth 
His day of marriage, or his hour of birth.” 


Sar. ii. 2, 59-61. 


See also Hom. Odyss. iv. 49, x. 360; 
Horat. Od. ii. 7. 7, 8, iii. 29, 4, 5; 
Ovid. Heriod. xv. 76; and especially 
Cicero, in Orat. in Vatin. c. 138. To 
wear always white garments, and to 
have always one’s head perfumed, 
therefore means to be constantly 
cheerful and happy, to regard life as 
if it were a holiday. The moral in- 
terpretation of this verse, applying it 
to a pure and sinless life, which is 
given in the Midrash, the Chaldee, 
the Talmud, Rashi, &c., and which 
is followed by St. Jerome in his 
spiritual application of these words, 
and more recently by Hengstenberg, 
who says that ‘‘ white garments are 
to be put on as an expression of lively 
faith in the future glory of God's 
people,” is rightly rejected by Ibn 


Ezra, and almost all modern com- 
mentators, as° contrary to the scope 
of the passage. As the singular nv, 
time, is used in Hebrew in the same 
sense in which we employ the plural 
(vide supra, viii. 9), the latter must 
be given in our idiom to convey the 
force of the original. 

9. Enjoy life with the woman, &e. 
To festive enjoyments are to be added 
the gratifications with those who 
are “the delight of man,” which 
formed an essential part in Eastern 
pleasures (vide supra, il. 8). The 
discrepancy which some bave found 
between the recommendation here to 
enjoy life with women, and the asser- 
tion made in vii. 26-28 about their 
wickedness and the mischief arising 
from intercourse with them, proceeds 
from overlooking the different stages 
of the argument. Here, in the 
résumé, Coheleth has reached that 
point from which he could see no 
moral government at all, no retribu- 
tive justice, and nothing left for man 
but momentary enjoyment and the 
gratification of every desire which 
is calculated to impart pleasure. 
Whereas, there, in the disquisition, 
Coheleth has passed this stage, and 
gone on to the prudent cr common- 
sense view of life, which enjoined 
moderation, and therefore precluded 
every indulgence which was incom- 
patible with that view. For the 
phrase O° 78), to see, i.e., to enjoy 
life, see ii. 1. ‘i ce is rightly 
explained by St. Jerome, Qu&cUM- 
QUE TIBI PLACUERIT FEMINARUM EJUS 
GADUE COMPLEXU, whosoever among 
women shall please thee, rejoice in her 
embrace ; so also Ibn Ezra (OY now 
Ta npwrmw 7X), Mendelssohn, Holden, 
Herzteld, &e. The opinion of Bishops 
Reynolds and Patrick that this refers 
to the enjoyment of the marriage 
state is against the context; for, as 
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Whatever thine hand 


findeth to do, whilst thou art able, do it; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Hades, 


11 whereunto thou art going. 


Holden rightly remarks, that ‘an 
exhortation to pass a life of pleasure 
and voluptuous ease is in perfect 
harmony with the counsel given 
immediately before, ‘eat thy bread 
with joy,” &c. ‘This is moreover 
corroborated by the absence of the 
article in 7x, which does not mean 
wife, but any woman DIS Ws refers 
to amor vulgivagus ; and, from the 
nature of the case recommending, 
as it does, a favourite woman, is 
another evidence that sensual grati- 
fication, and not “ the enjoyments of 
the matrimonial state,” is here urged. 
Wx before }n2 does not refer to the 
woman (Geier, Rambach, Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller, Heinemann, Vaihinger, 
&e.), but to #72377 372.92 (the Septua- 
gint, the Vulgate, Le Clerc, Hodgson, 
Nachtigal, Umbreit, Knobel, Herz- 
feld, Hitzig, Elster, Hengstenberg, 
&e.); the adverbial clause belongs 
to OT, as is evident from viii. 15, 
where we also see that the subject of 
}22 is ORT. The words 7227 9) %, 
all thy vain days, are repeated for 
the sake of emphasis, to indicate that 
not a single day ought to be per- 
mitted to pass unenjoyed, and are 
therefore wrongly omitted by the 
Septuagint, Syriac, Chaldee, several 
of Kennicott’s and De Rossi’s MSS., 
who have overlooked that this is one 
of Coheleth’s favourite modes of im- 
parting force to an assertion (comp. 
Vili. 11, 12). N17, this, is for the 
neuter, aS in ili. 22, v. 17, and refers 
to the enjoyment of life. 

10. Whatever thine hand, &c. The 
principal and specific cases of indul- 
gence adduced in the recommenda- 
tion of pleasure are wound up with the 
general remark that we are to have re- 
course to (93) any and every source of 
voluptuous gratification (+723) whilst 
we have the power to do it; since, in 
the realm of death to which we are 


3H 


Then again I saw under the 


all hastening, all labour and device, 
all knowledge and wisdom cease ; 
we have no more power to enjoy. 
xzp, to find, to gain, to possess, to 
have ; hence 7 89, the hand gains — 
either by picking up, labour, or vic- 
tory, wherein the hand is the agent — 
denotes possession, power, ability, i.e., 
QUODCUMQUE FACERE POTEST MANUS, 
whatever the hand is able to do, as 
the Vulgate rightly has it (comp. 
Levit. xii. 8, xxv. 28). The 753 is 
not to be construed, against the 
accents, with TY, i.e., do it as in 
thy power, as well as thou canst (és 4 
Suvapig cov moincay, the Sept., Grotius, 
Le Clerc, Desvoeux), or, do it with 
all thy power, or with thy might 
(q277 522 T22, the Chaldee, Coverdale, 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Auth. Version, Geier, Michaelis, 
Schmidt, Nachtigal, Van der Palm, 
Rosenmuller, Heinemann, Noyes, 
Vaihinger, &c.), or do it instantly 
(INSTANTER OPERARE, the Vulgate, 
Luther, Reynolds, &c.) ; nor is it to 
be rendered through thy power, 
i.e., whatever thy hand finds to do 
through thy power (De Wette, Knobel, 
Herzfeld, Hitzig, Stuart, Hengsten- 
berg, &e ), but whilst thou art in thy 
strength, whilst thou art living, as is 
rightly explained by Rashi (2 
Jraa Ans), and Rashbam (O73 Jnva), 
which, as the latter well 1emarks, is 
evident (7799 Wr dw. Sy 1019), from 
the powerless state of the dead in 
the following hemistich, with which 
it is contrasted. For j}iat7, see 
vii 25. 

11. Then again I saw, &e. Having 
affirmed in verse 1 that both the 
righteous and the wise are subject 
to the same inscrutable and arbi- 
trary Providence as the wicked, and 
having established his position with 
regard to the pious in 2—10, Coheleth 
now proceeds to establish his allega- 
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sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor yet bread to the wise, nor riches to the intelligent, 
nor favour to the learned; that the time of misfortune meeteth 
12 all, and that man doth not even know his time; like fish 
which are taken in a destructive net, and like sparrows which 


are caught in a snare, like these are the sons of men ensnared 


in the time of misfortune, when it suddenly cometh upon them. 


tion with regard to the wise and 
intelligent. Like piety, wisdom can- 
not counteract that arbitrary state 
of things according to which the 
very reverse of what we expect from 
the means employed takes place. 
For the formula 7x) ‘p28, I turned 
and I saw, i.e., I saw again, marking 
the transition to the other part of 
the subject, see iv. 1, where also 
113, as here, is used adverbially ; 
and for 782). the infinitive absolute, 
instead of M1), the finite verb, see 
viii. 9. That yiv9, race, and 7279, 
baitle, mean a successful issue in these 
engagements is evident from the 
context. The climactic 02 marks gra- 
dation in the scale of importance, and 
shews that the principal design of the 
verse is to set forth the powerlessness 
of wisdom, swiftness and strength 
being introduced as mere stepping 
stones whereby to ascend to the 
highest capacities of man. > before 
the last clause, like the one preceding 
it, is dependent upon 78), and must 
therefore be translated that, and not 
for, 21 nv, which is substituted in 
the following verse for Y251 mY here, 
shews that 928, chance, fortune, de- 
notes misfortune, and that the } before 
it indicates that it serves to define 
mY, constituting the figure hendiadys, 
vide supra, vii. 25. This simple 
explanation relieves the sentence 
from the awkward and meaningless 
rendering that ‘‘time meets all,” and 
also accounts for the verb Mp, it 
happens, being in the singular. 

12 And that man, &. Of how 
little value wisdom is in this matter 
is evident from the humiliating fact, 
that it is not only utterly unable to 


exempt the wise from the day of 
calamity, but that it does not even 
enable him to foresee it ; and thus, 
with the rest of mankind, the wise 
are as suddenly, as ignorantly, and 
as inextricably ensnared by misfor- 
tunes as the simple fish or bird. ° 
is still a conjunction, depending upon 
M3, So that ‘2 —°) — °2 is to be trans- 
lated that —that—and that (vide 
supra, vi. 11, 12). 03, with the 
negative particle, is used with pecu- 
liar emphasis for not even (comp. iv. 
8, viii. 16), 7.e., the wise man is not 
only subject to the same fate as the 
fool, but cannot even foresee it. DINT, 
when used after the description of a 
particular class of men, refers to them 
especially, see verse 1, and infra, x. 
14). inv, his time, is not time of 
death (NESCIT HOMO FINEM suUUM, 
the Vulgate, Grotius, Nachtigal, 
Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Hengstenberg, 
&e.), nor seasons of prosperous and 
adverse fortunes (Holden, &c ), nor 
proper time for working (Knobel, &c.), 
but the time of misfortune, which is 
determined by the last clause of this 
verse. 073,, the masculine, refers 
both to the masculine 027 and the 
Jeminine OES, giving preference to 
the masculine gender, as is gene- 
rally the case in such instances. 
wp” may either be regarded as a 
verbal adjective, formed from the 
future Hophal of %p, or may be 
taken as standing for 7, the 
participle Pual of 2, the pretorma- 
tive 2 being omitted, and the absence 
of the Dagesh forte in the ? being 
compensated for by the lengthening 
of the preceding vowel (comp. Exod. 
ili. 2; Judg. xii. 8; 2 Kings ii. 10; 
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13 Even this wisdom have I seen, and it seemed great to me: 
14 There was a little city, and few men in it; and a powerful 
king came against it, and besieged it, and built great towers 


Gesen. § 52, 2, Rem. 6; Ewald, § 169, 
d). end = diem wx> is feminine, re- 
ferring to nY, and still keeps up the 
figure of the snare which is made to 
fall over its victims. 

13. Even this wisdom have I seen, 
&c. The assertion made in verse 11 
abouttheinability of wisdom, and sub- 
ordinately also of physical prowess, 
is now illustrated by an example. 
Coheleth relates an anecdote to shew 
a display of wisdom which even to 
him, the wisest of men, appeared very 
great, yet it could not secure favour 
to the wise man. The best rendering 
of the involved 7227 ‘YX 7703, and 
the one most consonant with the 
context, is that of the Vulgate (hane 
quoque sub sole vidi sapientiam), 
Rashbam (O72 (x) Nxt 727 AR), 
Luther (ith habe auch diefe Weisheit 
gefeben), Coverdale and the Bishops’ 
Bible (‘this wisdom have I seen 
also”), the Geneva Bible, the Autho- 
rised Version, &. The Septuagint 
(xaiye rodto iScy copiav, also in this I 
saw wisdom), making ™ and 7227 a 
double accusative to 78), which is 
followed by Spohn, Koster, Hengsten- 
berg, &c., as well as the rendering 
of Herzfeld, &. (‘I have also seen 
this; there is wisdom,” &c.), supply- 
ing the substantive verb before 7227; 
of Knobel, De Wette, &c. (auch dies 
nahnt id) wahr: Weisheit unter der 
Gonne, u. 8. w., also this I saw, 
namely wisdom under the sun, &c.), 
and of Stuart, Elster, &c. (‘‘ I have 
also seen this, I have seen wisdom,” 
&c.), repeating mentally the verb Mx} 
before 220, require harsh ellipses, 
and interrupt the manifest connec- 
tion of this passage with verse 11. 
8, to me, i. e., appeared to me, the sub- 
stantive verb, as usual, is to be sup- 
plied, which must be rendered is, 
appears, or otherwise, according to 
the requirement of the connection 
(comp. Ewald, § 217, ¢). 

14. There was a little city, &e. 


The occasion upon which this extra- 
ordinary wisdom was displayed was 
when a small and defenceless city 
was attacked by a large and powerful 
army, which, in addition to its im- 
mense superiority in numbers, had 
the advantage of occupying the 
rising ground round the city, thus 
affording it capital ground for build- 
ing bulwarks overlooking the walls 
into the very heart of the place. 
Desperate and hopeless indeed ap- 
pears the state of the devoted inhabi- 
tants. The substantive verb 7™, 
there was, must be supplied after 
MOP VY, a small city. yD 72 OMI), 
and few men within it, is added to 
shew the very small number of defend- 
ers, which is not necessarily implied 
in the simple mentioning of a little 
city, for the inhabitants might have 
hired soldiers to assist them. 72 729, 
a great king, a powerful king, leading 
a large army (comp. Jer. xxvii. 7). 
The rendering of T?¥ by against it 
does not convey the exact idea of 
the original, which means over or 
above it. Hence Ibn Ezra rightly 
rem arks, that m25 52yw yp DWp2 YT 
mand DMA oO MY, the city was 
built on an incline, so that the enemy 
could build the bulwarks overlooking 
it, and higher than it. 29, 1.q., 
729, not from 729 (Ibn Ezra), which 
does not occur, but from x, to lie 
in wait, is siege work, intrenchments, 
a bulwark (1 Chron. xi. 7, xii. 8. 16), 
here the idea of tower is more promi- 
nent, just as pra (Isa. xxiii. 13), and 
ma (2 Kings xxv. 1; Jer. hii, 4; 
Ezek. iv. 2), which also signify tower, 
are derived from }73 and 7, to look 
out. The reading 02, which is to 
be found in two of De Rossi’s MSS., 
and which is adopted by Déderlein, 
and Gesenius in his Thesaurus and 
Lexicon, bas too little authority to 
support it, is unnecessary. and has 
manifestly arisen from mistaking the 
1 for >. The addition of the Vulgate, 
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And there was found in it a poor-wise man, and he 


saved the city by his wisdom ; and yet no one remembered 


16 that poor man. 


Therefore i say, wisdom is indeed better 


than force, yet the wisdom of the poor is despised, and his 


at the end of this verse, ET PERFECTA 
EST OBSIDIO, and the siege was perfect, 
owes its origin most probably to a 
marginal gloss, giving another ver- 
sion of 7DX 130). 

15. And there was found, &c. In 
this critical state, when defence by 
force of arms was utterly impossible, 
a poverty-stricken wise man came 
forward, and by his prudence saved 
the people and the place from destruc- 
tion And yet, notwithstanding his 
great wisdom and the services he had 
rendered, the poor man was left in 
his impoverished circumstances with- 
out ever being noticed. We thus 
see that the battle is not to the 
strong, nor riches or favour to the 
wise, and the allegation in verse 11 is 
fully substantiated. The Midrashic 
interpretation of the preceding verse, 
and the one before us, again shews 
how completely the Hagadic mode 
of allegorising the Scriptures has 
been Christianised. According to 
the Midrash, the Chaldee, &c., which 
is also mentioned by St Jerome, 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and De Lyra, “the 
little city” means the human body ; 
“the few men within it,” the com- 
ponent parts of man; “the great 
king,” the evil propensity ; “‘ the great 
bulwarks,” the snares of hell ; “the 
poor wise man,” the good spirit in 
man. St. Jerome and De Lyra adopt 
this explanation, and Dr. Gill, in 
accordance “ with some Christian 
interpreters,” explains it ‘‘ to better 
purpose concerning the Church at- 
tacked by Satan and delivered by 
Christ, who, notwithstanding, is un- 
kindly and ungratefully used.” sz9 
is rightly rendered by the Vulgate, 
the Syriac, the Chaldee, Rashbam, 
Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Autho- 
rised Version, and most modern 
commentators, inventus esi; the third 


person being used for the impersonal 
or passive (vide supra, i. 10). Less 
appropriate is the translation of 
Desvoeux, Herzfeld, Hengstenberg, 
&e., “ he found,” regarding 929, king, 
as the subject of 822, he found, since 
the king, being repelled and defeated, 
and hence having had no opportu- 
nity of seeing the interior of the 
place, could not be said to have 
found this man init. The omission 
of the 1 before 027 is not owing te 
an oversight of the transcriber, but 
shews the close union of the two 
nouns, i.é., poor—wise. There is 
therefore no necessity, with Spohn, 
&c., to adopt the) from some MSS., 
which will always be found to supply 
or to take away letters, especially 1 
and *. For 078, man, used collec- 
tively, men at large, and no man, vide 
vii. 29,x.4. Ibn Ezra’s explanation 
of 723 89 078) by 0277 IN) 7 NOW 
how op D165 Per ye -2 poon 

oni, there was no mention made of 
this poor wise man in the mouth of 
the men of the city prior to his saving 
them, which is followed by Mendels- 
sohn, Schmidt, Friedlander, Rosen- 
muller, &c., as well as the one adopted 
by Doderlein, Spohn, &c., no one 
thought of this poor-wise man in this 
eritical moment, are contrary to the 
meaning of 133, which denotes remem- 
bering something past, and to the 
scope of the passage. The Vulgate 
has therefore rightly rendered it, ET 
NULLUS DEINCEPS RECORDATUS EST 
HOMINIS ILLIUS PAUPERIS, and none 
afterwards remembered that spoor 
man ; so also the Chaldee, Rashbam, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Elster, &e. 

16. Therefore I say, &e. This 
therefore shews that though indeed 
wisdom is superior to strength, yet 
it is despised, and the wise men are 
neglected, thus establishing the alle- 
gation made in the first verse that 
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Though the words of the wise 


are listened to with greater pleasure than the shouting of a 


the wise, like the righteous, are subject 
to an arbitrary Providence, and can- 
not overrule the destiny common to 
all, which has no respect for merit 
or demerit. The } in ‘728), is infe- 
rential, indicating that this verse 
contains the inference drawn from 
the anecdote related in verses 14 
and 15; whilst the } in 227), as 
frequently, introduces the apodosis 
(compare viii. 17, ix. 3. 16, x. 10). 
The participles ™a, despised, and 
DY}, listened to, describe what is 
generally and permanently done (com- 
pare Ewald, § 168). Desvoeux’s 
rendering, ‘“‘the wisdom of this 
experienced man is despised, and 
his deeds are not mentioned,” is 
contrary to the signification of 202 
(see iv. 3), and Oya. 

17. Though the words of the wise, 
&c. Having remarked, in the pre- 
ceding verse, that wisdom is generally 
despised, Coheleth concedes that 
there are particular cases which form 
an exception. There are times when 
the words of the wise are listened to 
with greater satisfaction than is the 
behest of a foolish ruler; as he him- 
self has shewn (verses 14 and 15) in 
the instance adduced to set forth the 
power of wisdom. ‘This verse, there- 
fore, and the first part of the follow- 
ing verse, take up the momentary 
respect paid to wisdom, indirectly 
noticed in the anecdote which Co- 
heleth related, shewing, as we shall 
see in the sequel, that it does not at 
all militate against his position, but, 
on the contrary, confirms it. Failing 
to see this, commentators have been 
greatly perplexed to account for the 
apparent contradiction between this 
and the preceding verse. Of course 
the Hagadic mode of interpretation, 
as seen in the Midrash and the 
Chaldee paraphrase, finds no dis- 
crepancy whatever, inasmuch as this 
verse simply means 82207 NDEI PD 
3 NS2PD WH NOY Y. OIR_PPAY2 ‘No 
M9) PIT Pw oy ww wat] xyw NTWa 


and, the words of prayer of the wise, 
offered in silence, are accepted before 
the Lord of the world, above the vo- 
ciferations of the wicked rulers over 
fools, who speak much and are not 
accepted. Similarly Rashi, and St. 
Jerome, who as usual Christianises it 
by applying it to wise and foolish 
preachers in the Church. ‘“ Whatever 
declaimer,” says the Father, “ thou 
seest in the Church exciting applause, 
moving laughter, or stirring up the 
feelings of mirth among the people 
by inciting and elegant words, know 
that it is a sign of folly both in the 
speaker and ip the hearer, for the 
words of a wise man are heard in 
quiet and moderate silence.” Those, 
however, who adhere more closely to 
the text have tried to reconcile the 
discrepancy by torturing every word, 
making a distinction between O28 
Dy) in the preceding verse, which 
they say means are not heard aT ONCE, 
and D'yDv) in the verse before us, 
which, according to them, signifies 
they are heard ULTIMATELY, or hing- 
ing it upon the difference between 
the singular (j23>90 227) in the pre- 
ceding verse, and the plural (D020) 
in this verse, viz., the words of one 
wise man are not listened to, but 
when uttered by many are listened 
to; or, by laying stress upon the word 
]209, referring the preceding verse to 
poor wise men, who are not obeyed 
because of their poverty. These opi- 
nions are mentioned and rightly re- 
jected by Ibn Ezra, which has never- 
theless not prevented some modern 
commentators espousing them. Ibn 
Ezra himself tries to remove the 
difficulty by supplying os before 
no27 in the foregoing verse, making 
it the protasis, and this verse the 
apodosis, which is followed by Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, “a wise 
man’s counsel that is followed in 
silence, is far above the crying of a 
captain among fools,” Philippson 
(16) und wird aud die Weisheit pes 
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18 foolish ruler, and wisdom is better than instruments of war, 
x.1 yet one fool destroyeth much good; a dead fly maketh sweet 


Armen verachtet, und werden feine 
Worte nicht gehsrt, (17) die Worte 
der Weifen, in Mubhe angehsrt, find 
beffer als, u. 8.1. But this expla- 
nation — 1. Harshly and unwarrant- 
ably supplies D210 before nzyv ; 2. It 
violates the idiomatic construction 
nm}, as is evident from vi. 5; and, 
3. Is at variance with the scope of 
the passage, which is not to shew the 
value of wisdom, but, on the contrary, 
to set forth its utter inability to cope 
with an arbitrary Providence, and 
how entirely it is even under the 
subjection of folly, as will be seen in 
the next verse. Le Clerc, Desvoeux, 
&e., who render it ‘‘ the words of the 
wise are more minded among men of 
quiet dispositions,” &c., incur the 
additional censure of taking most 
arbitrarily and unnaturally the word 
nma, the abstract for the concrete 
plural, in the sense of men of quiet 
dispositions ; so also Bishop Reynolds, 


Durell, Hodgson, Spohn, Knobel, . 


Herzfeld, &e., who render Dy2t2 by 
ought to be heard, or merit attention, 
besides the above-named objections, 
are guilty of taking the same word 
in two different senses. All these 
difficulties are avoided by identifying 
the obedience spoken of in this verse 
with the instance of obedience nar- 
rated in verse 15. 24, the words of, 
is opposed to np, the vociferous com- 
mand, and 020, the wise, to in 
ovD332, a foolish ruler. The 3 pre- 
fixed to nouns gives them sometimes 
the force of adjectives (comp. °278 
0b? 12503, the Lord is among my sup- 
porters, i.€., is my supporter, Ps. liv. 5; 
Wwamm, the Lternal is among my 
helpers, i.e , is my helper, ibid. exviii. 
7; Job xxiv. 13). Hence the Sep- 
tuagint rightly translates DYD33 wid 
by éfoucialivray tv agpoctvaic, those who 
rule in folly; so Geier, Patrick, 
Knobel, Noyes, Heiligstedt, &c. nm 
qualifies DYDe3, and is the point of 
comparison. 

18. And wisdom is better than, &e. 


Coheleth, moreover, refers to the 
other point in which wisdom shewed 
itself very powerful in the anecdote 
which he related. Not only did this 
poor man’s wise counsel inspire more 
confidence than the command of a 
martial chief, but his wisdom shewed 
itself superior to all the weapons of 
war and the bulwarks raised against 
the defenceless city. Yet all this 
does not enable the wise man to 
overrule the destiny common to all 
men, and render him more distin- 
guished than the fool; on the con- 
trary, his very wisdom is subject to 
folly, and a single fool may entirely 
destroy all the good which wisdom 
has effected. As the first part of this 
verse continues the concession, the 
concessive particle, or the simple con- 
junction, must be expressed in the 
translation to give the force of the 
original. dT (from NDT, to miss, to 
err, in point of knowledge or virtue), 
one who is in error, intellectually or 
morally, a fool, a sinner. That the err- 
ing is here intellectual and not moral, 
is clearly indicated by the context. 
The Vulgate, ET QUI IN UNO PECCA- 
VERIT MULTA BONA PERDET, and he 
who shall offend in one, shall lose 
many good things, alters Wx Kom) 
into 182 Kxdm), and is at variance 
with the context. The reading xon, 
which the Syriac and nine of Kenni- 
cott’s MSS. have, and is adopted by 
Déderlein, Spohn, Schmidt, Men- 
delssohn, Friedlinder, &c., is rightly 
rejected by Knobel, De Wette, Herz- 
feld, Hitzig, Elster, Vaihinger, &c., 
as incompatible with the context. 
How Preston could say that “the 
Rabbinical commentators are in- 
clined to take it to be a noun ab- 
stract., signifying defect,” when the 
Sept., the Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam, 
Ibn Ezra, &e., explain it by sinner, or 
Sool, is most unaccountable. 

1. A dead fly, &. This verse 
illustrates and confirms the allega- 
tion in the immediately preceding 
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ointment stinkingly to ferment; a little folly is more mighty 


clause, and ought not to have been 
interrupted by the separation of 
chapters. To shew more strikingly 
the subjection of wisdom to folly, 
Coheleth alludes to an every-day 
occurrence which has passed into a 
proverb, Just as the insignificant 
fetid fly has the power of corrupting 
a quantity of precious perfume by 
imparting unto it its offensive smell, 

so a little folly has often shewn itself 
more weighty and powerful than 
glorious wisdom. From the dis- 
agreeable effect which the presence 
of dead flies in precious mixtures 
produces in the sultry climate of the 
East, arose the Arabic proverb, “A 
fly is nothing, yet it produces loath- 
someness.” This will shew the force 
which the illustration here used has 
to an Oriental. The genitive being 
used to describe the operation as 
well as the quality of a noun, 1} 
ny, flies of death may either mean 
deuth-working or deadly flies, accord- 
ing to the analogy of ny °23, instru- 
ments of death, i.e., deadly y instru- 
ments (Ps. vii. 14, xviii. 5, cxvi. 3), 

and } wanyi rod Savarov, deadly-wounds 
(Rev xiii. 38. 12), so the Septuagint, 
the Chaldee, Luther, Geier, Schmidt, 
Nachtigal, Dathe, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Furst (Lex. s. v. 13), Vaihinger, &c.; 
or it may denote dead flies, according 
to the analogy of 7 ]28, a precious 
stone (Prov. xvii. 8), j7 12%, a gruceful 
ibex (ibid. v. 19), So Symmachus, the 
Vulg., the Syriac, St. Jerome, Rashi, 
Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Auth. Ver., Desvoeux, Hodgson, 

Durell, Mendelssohn, Friedlander, 
De Wette, Ewald, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Preston, Heiligstedt, Noyes, Stuart, 
Philippson, Elster, Hengstenberg, 
&c.; the latter is more compatible 
with the context, inasmuch as the 
simple settling down of poisonous 
flies upon perfume would not corrupt 
its odour, whereas dead flies cor- 
rupt it. As to the singular verb 
wx» following the plural noun ‘33. 
Ibn Ezra rightly remarks that 122 


sym SY TVS M2 92 WpPN2 WN aI 5D 
pn) 7.2 NAR) nM 5D Myre na 5 
ms 5) THY WYN) ONIN Ww NN MONT 
2. DDT DS WPT APY yo} MN} 
1125 TANI Mx 55 NP Wow, it is used 
distributively, referring to each Sly 
separately, as is often the case (comp. 
ww Oy TMIys m3, each branch sepa- 
rately spreads over the wall, Gen. 
xlix. 22; 12B3n) DOIN RNY TNA APA, 
and the woman took the two men and 
hid each of them, Josh. ii. 4; 77 
Ww) . . DESITNS wep, and 
Hezekiah took the letters and read 
them .. . and spread each of them, 
2 Kings xix. 14; see also supra, 
iv. 10; infra, verses 13. 15; Gesen. 
§ 146, 4; Ewald, § 319). Wen is 
used adverbially, to qualify 2, i.e., 
makes it stinkingly to ferment ; for 
examples of this construction, see 
viii. 83. The absence of 2 in the 
Septuagint, the Vulg., Symmachus, 
and the Syriac, does not prove that 
it was originally a marginal gloss, 
and was afterwards inserted in the 
text, but only shews that those trans- 
lators thought that the omission of 
it in the translation would give more 
faithfully the force of the original. 
MN JOY, ointment of the perfumer, 
i.e., ointment prepared or spiced by 
the perfumer, which is expressed 
more clearly in Exod. xxx. 35, 
XXXvil. 29, by Opn Mya mp, 7.¢., 
perfumed ointment ; hence the Sep- 
tuagint appropriately renders it 
cxevactay Edalov Hdicpatos, a preparation 
of sweet ointment, sweetly prepared 
ointment, and the Vulg., SUAVITATEM 
UNGUENTI, the sweetness of oil, or 
sweet oil. The assertion, therefore, 
of Desvoeux (p. 185) and others, 
that the Septuagint read M7 instead 
of mn, and the Vulgate 29, ewhala- 
tion, instead of 22, is gratuitous. 

A little folly, &e. The great power 
which the insignificant fly has over 
the precious ointment, a little folly 
has over honourable wisdom. The 
great difficulty which commentators 
have experienced in interpreting this 
verse is chiefly confined to this clause, 
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and to its connection with the pre- 
ceding hemistich. The Septuagint 
has, ripetoy driyor copiag iamep di-av appocimg 
peyaarny, a little wisdom is more honour 
than the great glory of folly, dropping 
the 2 from 22779, connecting the 
latter with 029, and construing the 
clause m92D Nas. wyA TOIT WZ. The 
Vulgate — PRETIOSIOR EST SAPIENTIA 
ET GLORIA PARVA ET AD TEMPUS STUL- 
TITIA, wisdom and glory are more 
precious than small and_ short-lived 
Folly, taking the 2 from 22772 and 
M129, and prefixing it to mb, 
assigning to O22 a double sense, 
viz., little, insignificant, and short, 
short-lived, and construing the text 
as if it were DPD M1720 TAD TIT WD; 
and St. Jerome’s version, PRETIOSA 
EST SUPER SAPIENTIAM ET GLORIAM 
STULTITIA PARVA, precious above wis- 
dom and glory is a little folly, taking 
the oy 92D, a little folly, as some- 
thing recommendable either as _ pos- 
sessing few faults, or having sim- 
plicity, which, this Father says, is to 
be preferred to wisdom, because the 
latter is frequently connected with 
craftiness, and is to be chosen rather 
than glory, which is accompanied by 
pride — proceed as usual from the 
Hagadic interpretation, as may be 
seen from the Chaldee, V7) (= 822) 
722 PP APY) POT XIV yO VE 
Pop) Voi PN weDI, and how much more 
beautiful and precious than the wisdom 
of the wise, and the riches of the rich, 
is the man whose folly is slight and 
insignificant ! and from the Midrash: 
hence also Luther's translation, Darum 
ift gurweilen beffer Thorheit denn 
Weisheit und Chre, therefore folly is 
sometimes better than wisdom and 
honour, which the Reformer says is 
intended as a consolation for those 
who are sometimes obliged to choose 
the position of fools, and keep back 
their good counsel in the presence of 
cunning statesmen, who have been 
raised to posts of honour. Coverdale’s 
strange version, “‘ dead flies that cor- 
rupt sweet ointment and make it to 
stink, are something more worth than 
the wisdom and honour of a fool,” is 
a literal translation of the Zurich 
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Bible. Passing over these emenda- 
tions, which are both arbitrary and 
contrary to the scope of the passage, 
we come to [bn Ezra, who explains 
it POWT 7 W RP ONT Da Wd Pym 
390) TIT WP NITw OW) w yp Apa 
mw’ DIM) wy ny3p°D wy np 12 ww 
WRI NU, as dead flies make the 
sweet ointment to stink, so is it with 
the man who 1s in estimation for wis- 
dom and for glory that has a little 
Folly, since the little folly of the wise 
man destroys his reputation, and makes 
it to stink, taking the verb xy, 
causes to stink, from the first clause 
to govern the second member, re- 
garding 77 as its subject, in the sense 
of estimation, renown, and the 9 in 
719379 and 7513 as causative; and is 
followed by the Bishops’ Bible, “a 
dead fly doeth corrupt sweet oint- 
ment, and maketh it to stink: even 
so ofttimes he that hath been had in 
estimation for wisdom and honour, is 
abhorred because of a little foolish- 
ness;” the Geneva Bible, “ dead flies 
cause to stink and putrefy the oint- 
ment of the apothecary; so doth a 
little folly him that is in estimation 
for wisdom and for glory,” the Autho- 
rised Version, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Mendelssohn, Friedlander, Michaelis, 
Holden, Rosenmiiller, Preston, Phi- 
lippson, Hengstenberg, &. But we 
submit — 1. That this interpretation 
is at variance with the argument, 
which is to shew how completely the 
wise man is subject to the folly of 
others, how ‘ one fool” may subvert 
all his wise plans, and not to demon- 
strate how a little folly, or a slight 
oversight on the part of the wise man, 
will destroy his reputation ; 2. That 
it unwarrantably separates the as- 
syndic 12) Mx, and makes 17 depend 
upon WxY only; 3. That it is 
thereby necessitated to resort to a 
very harsh ellipsis; and 4. That it 
departs from the natural sense of 
the construction 2 %2, which all the 
ancient versions, however strange 
their explanations, rightly take to ex- 
press the comparative. The easiest 
rendering, and the most compatible 
with the context, is that of the Syriac 
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2 than honourable wisdom. Still the mind of the wise man 
3 is at his right hand, but the mind of the fool at his left; and 
even when the fool walketh on the road he lacketh his mind, 


cemio ehasoy 195) pl) 
Horm Liat) pho 
eee. eae 
WeSad Undeel Lydon 
WiXs as the dead flies make tostink 


the vessel of sweet ointment, so a little 
Solly is more weighty than wisdom and 
great glory ; so also Rashi, Rashbam, 
Knobel, De Wette, Ewald, Noyes, 
Heiligstedt, Hitzig, Stuart, Elster, 
Vaihinger, &c. 2, as is rightly ex- 
plained by Rashi and- Rashbam, 
MOITT PO Any pwr 73D NW ID 71%, 
retains here its original signification, 
weighty, heavy, and is construed with 
72, comparison, 7.@., it is heavier and 
weighs more than wisdom ; it is mas- 
culine, though referring to 72D, fem., 
because it is placed at the beginning 
of the sentence (vide supra, vii. 7). 
1329 is in apposition to 72279, which 
it qualifies, so that 1113 722779, lite- 
rally from wisdom, from honour, means 
from honourable wisdom (comp. O13 
mn, sacrifices, eucharists, i. €., 
eucharistic sacrifices, Exod. xxiv. 5; 
1 Sam. xi. 15; NOx ODN, words, 
truth, i.e., truthful words, Prov. xxii. 
21; Gesen. § 113; Ewald, § 287, c). 
This is more in accordance with the 
scope of the passage than the com- 
mon rendering, “ wisdom and glory,” 
supplying the copula, as Coheleth 
does not treat upon glory or renown, 
but wisdom exclusively. 

2. Still the mind of the wise man, 
&e. The utter inutility and inabi- 
lity of wisdom to exempt the wise 
from the destiny common to all men, 
hitherto demonstrated, does by no 
means imply that it is absolutely 
powerless and useless. If wisdom 
can do as little as folly to affect an 
arbitrary Providence which has no 


regard for merit or demerit, yet it 
has a great advantage over folly in 
many other respects. The mind of 
the wise man is at his right hand, 
ready to guard and defend him from 
a thousand dangers, whilst that of 
the fool is out of its proper place, 
and is useless in cases of emergency. 
Here again, as in ii. 13, Coheleth, 
after having shewn the powerlessness 
of wisdom relatively, guards us against 
taking his assertion absolutely. To 
indicate this in the translation, we 
must supply the expression never- 
theless, still, or yet. 12, heart, also 
mind, see i. 13. The use of the 
phrase to be at one’s right, for to stand 
by one, to be ready to assist, to defend 
(comp. °72"2 "3, for He is at my right 
hand, i.e., to defend me, Ps. xvi. 8 ; 
qr 5y ody, the Lord is at thy right 
hand, i.e., to protect thee, Ps. cx. 5), 
shews that to be at the left hand 
means the reverse, to be out of its 
place, missing. That this is the 
sense is moreover evident from 707 
425, he misses his mind, it is absent, 
which is used in the following verse to 
describe the condition of a fool; thus 
shewing beyond doubt that we are to 
understand by xn), az his left hand, 
to be absent from its proper place. 

3 And even when, &. Nor can 
this want of wisdom be concealed; 
it is so glaring that everybody sees 
it as soon as the fool leaves his house 
and sets his foot on the street to go 
somewhere, inusmuch as he is bewil- 
dered and ignorant of the commonest 
roads, in the very place where he has 
spent all his life. 73, on the way, 
is not used figuratively for his under- 
takings and intercourse with men 
(man ypor, Ibn Ezra; fein Thun, 
Luther; Coverdale, Reynolds, Patrick, 
Knobel, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, 
Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, &c.), but 
is used in its literal sense, on the 
road, when he has to walk to any 
place (Rashi, Rashbam, Grotius, Le 
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A and yet he saith of every one, He is a fool! 
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If the anger of 


the ruler is kindled against thee, quit not thy place, for 


Clerc, Herzfeld, Hitzig, &c.), as is 
evident from verse 15, where the 
same phraseology is used to illustrate 
great stupidity; it depends upon 727, 
and is placed first for the sake of 
emphasis; the regular constriction 
would be Ju2 Pi 5307 Wx dD). 
For 03 —=70s3, used as a particle of 
time, i.e., when, see viii. 7; and for 
the Massoretic remark, that the 
article in 92573 is redundant (“71 VY) 
because of 1x3, which precedes it, 
see vi. 10. 42) is generally taken as 
the subject of 127, and is rendered 
his heart or understanding fails, or is 
lacking. Against this, however, Herz- 
feld and Philippson rightly urge that 
2) 107 1s a phrase of frequent occur- 
rence, and that 007 is, in this phrase, 
the epithet of the man, and not of 
the heart. Accordingly 12? must be 
taken as the object, 127 as the predi- 
cate, and 72D as the subject. x, to 
speak, to speak inwardly, to wish, to 
think (comp. Exod. ii. 14; supra, 
vii. 23). 522, as frequently, to every 
one. 37°20, he is a fool, is the 
purport of his thoughts about, or 
his address to, every one. So Sym- 
machus, as mentioned by St. Jerome 
(in loco), SUSPICATUR DE OMNIBUS 
QUOD STULTI suUNT, he suspects all 
men that they are fools ; the Vulgate, 
OMNES STULTOS MSTIMAT, he thinks 
all men fools; Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, Desvoeux, Knobel, 
Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, 
Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, &c., and 
this seems also to be the sense of the 
Septuagint’s strange version, xa 
Acpetras wayvta adpoodin ectivy, and all 


that he will think is folly, which is 
3 
followed by the Syriac version do 
02 y aie n 
wor |Zodacn aa./o», and 


which has given rise to the ren- 
dering of 52D by thdricht, foolish, i.e., 
er fpricht gu Wem; es iff thoricht 
(Knobel, Ewald, Vaihinger, Heng- 
stenberg, &c.), contrary to the uni- 


form signification of 520, which is 
always used of persons (comp. i. 19. 
Vile 7, oxe 14S ersaivie ee savers): 
The Chaldee paraphrase }728 822) 
sit wow, and all say that he is a 
fool, cannot be reconciled with the 
words of the text. The explanation 
of Rashi, Rashbam, and Ibn Ezra, 
ya) op ANT) wp dy NP NT ND 
Sa) won, he, as it were, proclaims 
against himself, displays his folly, 
and makes known his shortcomings to 
all, taking it as oratio obliqua, which 
is followed by the Geneva Bible, the 
Authorised Version, Reynolds, Hodg- 
son, Herzfeld, De Wette, Noyes, 
Philippson, &c., is inadmissible, in- 
asmuch as it would require either 
NOT 92D 2 or 978 92D. 

4, If the anger of the ruler, &e. 
Another lesson which Coheleth de- 
duced from the awful absence of 
retributive justice — wherewith this 
résumé begins, vili. 16, 17 —was 
patiently and submissively to bear 
the anger of a tyrannical ruler, since 
gentleness will effect that which the 
existence of retribution would have 
done, viz., prevent the despot from 
committing still greater outrages. 
mm, like its equivalent spirit in Eng- 
lish, also signifies excitement of mind, 
temper, anger (comp. Isa. xxv. 4, 
XXxxlii. 11; Zech. vi. 8, and espe- 
cially Judg. viii. 3, where the oppo- 
site phrase 17 752 is used for anger 
subsiding). 722, with °¥, or 3,expresses 
the rising of the passion against any 
one (comp. D732 73Y DN HR, the anger 
of the Lord rose against them, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 21.31). That minx Foipn, 
do not leave thy place, is not to be 
taken figuratively for laf did) nicht 
entriiften, lose not thy self-possession 
(Luther, Knobel, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Elster, Vaihinger, &c.), but means a@ 
sudden surrendering of one’s post or 
office, thus iuculeating the idea of 
self-possession, but not making it 
the exclusive one, is evident from 


the phrase 927 y259 7a ox, do not 
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5 gentleness preventeth greater outrages. 
which IL have seen under the sun ; 


hastily leave his presence, in viii. 3. 
There is no necessity for taking 
NEV. as standing for 7EV2 (Ibn Ezra, 
Grotius, Le Clere, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
Fiirst, &e.), as the regular root yields 
the required sense. 2}, to mend, to 
cure, to assuage pain of body, like 
SOLOR, consoLor, healing, solacing, 
in Latin, for sodus, sAcs, and NOX in 
Chaldee, signifies also to allay pain 
of mind, to quiet, to soothe ; hence 
NEW, what ts allaying, quieting, or 
soothing, i. e., quietness, gentleness. 
m™>, will leave at rest, will not stir up, 
will not provoke, will prevent. It is 
therefore evident that 09172 Den, 
greater errors or outrages, does not 
refer to offences of the subject, but is 
the same as 2} 127 in viii. 3, and 
characterises the ill-treatment from 
the ruler. The several Hagadic in 
terpretations of this verse contained 
in the Midrash, one of which is 
adopted in the Chaldee paraphrase, 
and espoused by St. Jerome and 
other fathers, viz., ‘‘‘ the spirit of the 
ruler,’ i.¢., the prince of this world, 
the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience, ‘ riseth up 
against thee, 7 e., enters into our 
heart and inflicts the wound of evil 
thought; ‘do not leave thy place,’ 
i.e., we must not easily give place, 
but must fight against this evil 
thought, strive to be freed from this 
sin, so that the thought does not be- 
come an action;” and the other which 
was entertained by St. Jerome's 
teacher, and is followed by Ibu Ezra, 
viz.: Mwonn noyn ww nea my ON 
WI IN MM Mw pM mn OK Pawo 
anna Win yw) Pon M72 Da porn” 
myoy mod my sh pan n Rd XD 
TAIT pam oy NEW | DINT 722-7329 
9D FRI NT DIA yy" NT) > TW pow 
*) PVM WIT pI KWo Now NWP 
DIT ONO wy Twn any, “if the 
spirit,” ¢. e., if thou hast risen, through 
thy wisdom, to the dignity of a ruler, 
‘“Jeave not thy place,” t.¢., thy hwmt- 
lity, or cease not to be always occupied 
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There is an evil 
an outrage as that which 


with wisdom, just as thou didst pricr 
to the removal from thy place, and 
elevation to that high position. S®BY2 
is part. Hiphil, trom 753, to leave 
(comp. APMP, leave her, 2 Kings 
iv. 27), and the ® stands for 7, as in 
the Piel, 8212 (Jer. xxxviii. 4), and 
the meaning is, for whoso leaves ruling 
leaves great sins—as well as the 
strange rendering of the Zurich Bible, 
literally adopted by Coverdale, “ if 
& principal spirit be given thee to 
bear rule, be not negligent then in 
thine office ; for so shall great wicked- 
ness be put down, as it were, with 
medicine,” and the alteration of the 
last clause in the Bishops’ Bible, 
“for he that can take care of himself 
avoideth great offence,” are as curious 
as they are irreconcileable with the 
text and context. Equally curious 
is Desvoeux’s translation of the last 
clause, ‘‘ for power kept in thy hands 
will make an atonement for great 
AED CEN 

There is an evil, &e. The dis- 
nate of the monarch, summarily 
mentioned in the foregoing verse, is 
now illustrated by the manifestation 
of it in such an outrage of justice as 
can only proceed from a despot. Ty 
is omitted before ‘NX, as in vi. 1. 
The 2 in 72252 is not ag dxovrioy, 
QUASI! NON SPONTANEUM, as if done 
unwillingly ; QUASL PER ERROREM, as 
if through an error ; QUASI 1GNo- 
RANTIA, as Uf it were ignorance (the 
Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, the 
Vulgate, St. Jerome, &c.) i.e, it 
appears to people as if it were an 
error, but it is not so; trying to ex- 
tenuate it (Ibn Ezra, Mendelssohn, 
Preston, Hengstenberg, &c.) ; or being 
so flagraut and outrageous that it 
appears more as if it were an error 
than intentional; trying to enhance 
it (Herzfeld, &c.); nor as if it were 
owmg to anerror, &e. (Rashbam) ; vor 
is it namely (Luther, Coverdale; the 
Bishops’ Bible, Spohn, Ewald, &c.) ; 
nor is it caph veritatis (Bishop Rey- 
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nolds, Noyes, Hitzig, Elster, &c.) ; 
nor can it signify according to ; nach 
Maakgabe, in Folge eines Verfehns, 
was pom Fiirften ausgeht, gibt es 
einen UUebelftand im Leben (Doderlein, 
Holden, Knobel, De Wette, Heilig- 
stedt, Vaihinger, &c.); but means an 
error or outrage like that which, ec. ; 
such an outrage as despots only can 
commit, 225 being implied before 
72283, as is evident from the signifi- 
cation of the 2 when preceding sub- 
stantives (compare il. 15). 83° is 
doubly anomalous, it stands for 782, 
which again is pointed as the part. 
fem. of verbs 7% (compare Ewald, 
§ 189, f). The allegorisers see no 
inconsistency in making the ruler 
here spoken of to be both God and 
the devil. Thus St. Jerome was 
told by his Rabbi, HEBRa&uS PoTEN- 
TEM ET PRINCIPEM A CUJUS FACIE, 
IGNORATIO VIDEATUR EGREDI, DEUM 
EXPOSUIT, QUOD PUTENT HOMINES IN 
HAC INA.QUALITATE RERUM ILLUM NON 
JUSTE ET UT ZQUUM EST JUDICARE, 
that the Jews expluin this ruler to be 
God, from whose presence error seems 
to go forth, since men think that there 
is no justice in these inequalities ; this 
Hagadic interpretation is also given 
by the Chaldee paraphrast and Rashi, 
and is pronounced by Hengstenberg 
to be the true one. Others, however, 
according to the same Father, take 
the ruler to be the devil, who rules 
under the sun, and hence derive 
from it this comfort, NE SIMUS ITAQUE 
TRISTES SI 1N HOC SECULO HUMILES 
VIDEAMUR, SCIENTES A FACIE DIA- 
BOLI STULTOS SUBLEVARI, ET DIVITES 
DEJICI, SERVOS INSIGNIA HABERE 
DOMINORUM ET PRINCIPES SERVORUM 
INGREDI VILITATE, let us therefore 
not be sad, if we have to appear low 
in this world, knowing that tt is from 
the devil that fools are exalted and 
the rich degraded, that servants have 
the distinctions of master, and princes 
walk in the degradation of servants. 
6. A great fool is placed, &. The 
outrage committed by the despot 
consists in his elevating consummate 


fools to high positions, and degrading 
the wise and the noble. 3, to give, 
also to place (comp. Deut. xvii. 15 ; 
Esth. vi. 8). 522 is not a conerete 
according to the analogy of 72, as 
Ibn Ezra explains it, 90 nya pM 
a) yO) INN OW, but is the abstract, 
as Rashi rightly has it (n™w7), used 
instead of the coucrete 72D, to inten- 
sify the idea, and is tantamount to 
extremely or intensely foolish (vide 
supra, ii. 23): the Septuagint, Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
St. Jerome, the Chaldee, &c., rightly 
give the concrete in their versions. 
Din, altitude, height, metaphorically, 
high station, high condition (comp. 
Job v. 11); the article in O21"923 
indicates the well-known high offices 
of state, just as it points in 72W2 to 
the acknowledged opposite extreme 
established by society. ‘The absence 
of the article in D2) shews that it is 
an adverbial addition to D"1192 (vide 
supra, Vi. 3), 1ntimating that many 
oflices of responsibility are conferred 
upon the fool; whereas 217 001733, 
as Herzfeld rightly remarks, would 
denote in the many high places, thus 
introducing a complaint about the 
large number and great revenue of 
these offices, which is foreign to the 
design of the passage. Less appro- 
priate and forcible is the rendering 
of the Septuagint (2 Ulecw ueyaras), 
the Vulgate (in dignitate sublimi), 
Rashi (7212-21792), and Ibn Ezra, 
which is followed by Luther, Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, the Authorised Version, &c., 
assigning to 0°27 the secondary sense 
of great. OY, as opposed to 9257, 
Jolly = the foolish, are the spiritually 
rich, QUI DIVITES SUNT SERMONE ET 
SAPIENTIA, the rich in eloquence and 
wisdom, as St. Jerome remarks, 
hence the wise, the noble; just as 
rw denotes both rich and noble (Job 
Xxxvi. 19; Isa. xxxii. 5), and 1, 
noble, also signifies elevated in mind, 
wise (vide infra, verse 16). There is 
therefore no necessity for resorting 


. to any violent means, in order to 
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I have seen 


servants upon horses, and masters walking on the ground 
8 as servants. Yet he who diggeth a pit shall fall into it, 


produce the antithesis between the 
two clauses; such, for example, as 
adopted by those mentioned by Ibn 
Ezra, JW2 nv) YS Tw Wor OWED 
DIT DMNA Nw? OMe Iwi yyw PIM 
Jo71 Oywrm, who maintain that the 
D stands for ©, and submit that the 
contrast is between the 52, the wise 
and the rich (so also Kimchi, s. v.), 
or taking 02) over to the second 
hemistich, and translating it, ‘‘ while 
the noble and the rich sit in low 
places” (Déderlein, Bauer, Van der 
Palm, Boothroyd, &c.) 

7. I have seen servants, &e. A 
further description of the tyrannical 
and outrageous proceedings of the 
despot. Riding‘on horses has been, 
and still is, a mark of distinction and 
honour among the Eastern as well as 
other nations (comp. Esth. vi. 8, 9; 
2 Chron. xxv. 28; Jer. xv. 25). Justin 
tells us that among the Parthians, 
HOC DENIQUE DISCRIMEN INTER SER- 
VOS LIBEROSQUE EST, QUOD SERVI 
PEDIBUS, LIBERI NON NISI EQUIS IN- 
CEDUNT, the difference between slaves 
and freemen is, that the former go on 
Soot, and the latter ride on horseback 
(xli. 3). Maillet and Pocock record 
in their travels, that Europeans gene- 
rally are obliged to ride on asses or 
mules, and that the censuls alone 
are permitted to ride on horseback. 
And Maundrell, speaking of his 
trip to see the beautiful gardens at 
Damascus, says, “on visiting these 
gardens Franks are obliged either to 
walk on foot, or else to ride upon 
asses, the insolence of the Turks not 
allowing them to mount on horse- 
back” (Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem, Bohn’s ed. of Early Travels in 
Palestine, p.492; Harmer, Observa- 
tions, &e., ii., p. 410; Rosenmiiller, 
Orient. iv., p. 172). This being the 
custom, we can see how great is the 
outrage, and subversion of all de- 
cency and law, committed by the 
tyrant in the cases before us. As 


these extraordinary changes and vio- 
lations proceed from (09) a ruler, 
Dw cannot mean princes in the strict 
sense of the word, but as frequently 
simply denotes prefects, leaders, mas- 
ters (comp. Exod. i. 11; 1 Sam. xxii. 
2; 2 Sam. xxiii. 19). 

8. Yet he who diggeth, &e. The 
twelfth verse, which concludes with 
the counsel given in verse 4, viz., 
the advantage of submitting patiently 
to and of conciliating the anger of 
the ruler, shews, beyond doubt, that 
the intervening adages in vv. 8-11, 
are designed to set forth the dangers 
to which the opposite conduct might 
expose the suffering subjects. The 
metaphor from the digging of a pit 
must have been very striking to those 
who were familiar with the fact that 
huntsmen, to secure their prey, dug 
deep ditches, covered them over with 
foliage, and put some alluring meats 
on the covering, and when the ani- 
mals stepped on them to get the food 
the cover gave way and they fell in, 
and that it frequently happened that 
those who were engaged in this 
dangerous digging were themselves 
buried by the falling in of the earth. 
Hence the admonition, that by trying 
to undermine the despot for the suf- 
ferings he inflicts upon us, we may 
be utterly ruined in this hazardous 
process, by bringing upon ourselves 
the whole weight of the tyrant’s 
anger; whereas “ gentle submission 
will prevent greater outrages” (comp. 
Prov. xxvi. 27; Ps. vii. 16, lvii. 7). 
The second adage originated from 
the well-known habit of serpents to 
make their abodes in walls. Hence 
it not unfrequently happened that 
when a man “ went into a house, and 
leaned his hand on the wall, a serpent 
bit him” (Amos v.19). The danger 
was infinitely greater when a man 
inadvertently tried to pull down the 
wall and disturbed the nest of these 
venomous reptiles. Thus, by attempt- 
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9 and whoso breaketh down a wall a serpent shall bite him; 
he who breaketh up stones shall be hurt therewith ; whoso 


ing to destroy the fabric of despotism, 
we may provoke the deadly poison of 
the tyrant, whereas “ gentle submis- 
sion will prevent greater outrages.” 
YO, a pit, is drat rAeyouevev, from D3, 
to dig, a root of frequent occurrence 
in Syriac and Chaldee; it is a parti- 
cipial noun of Pual, standing for 
y>22; the prefix 2 is not unfrequently 
dropped in the participle of this con- 
jugation, as well as of the Piel, in 
which case it is distinguished by the 
Quametz in the final syllable (comp. 
wy for mrn, Judg. xiii. 8; 7M for 
morn, Hos. i. 6.8; Gesen. § 52, 2, 6; 
Ewald, § 169, d). The warning which 
the Massoretic note gives us, that 
(PAW ATK wm) there is a Dagesh after 
a Shurek, is unnecessary, since the 3 
is not a proper Shurek, but merely 
orthographic, and is short, as in 1", 
Judg. xili. 8; and Op, supra, ix. 12. 
That 12 here is not a hedge (the 
Sept. and the Vulg., followed by 
Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, 
the Geneva Bible, Desvoeux, Hodg- 
son, Noyes, &c.) but a stone wall, is 
evident from 7077} Y228 172), and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down, 
Prov. xxiv. 31; $22 13, repairer of 
the breach, Isa. lvili. 12 ; 32 277 173, 
he hath enclosed my ways with hewn 
stones, Lam. iii. 9; and especially 
from the following verse, where the 
illustration of plucking up stones has 
undoubtedly been suggested by, and 
is connected with, the breaking down 
of stone walls. 

9. And whoso breaketh down, &c. 
The illustrations adduced in this 
verse are taken from the same em- 
ployment, mentioned in the second 
part of the foregoing verse. With 
the breaking down of walls are con- 
nected the pulling out of stones and 
the cutting down of timber, both of 
which are dangerous occupations, 
and sometimes cripple for life those 
who are thus engaged. When it is 
borne in mind that the appliances 
with which art and science haye so 


profusely enriched us for pulling 
down huge stone buildings did not 
exist in the times here spoken of, 
and that the dangers of this employ- 
ment were consequently far greater, 
and the accidents far more numerous, 
than we can now imagine, the beauty 
and force of the metaphor, borrowed 
therefrom to set forth the peril of 
attempting to subvert the structure 
of a despotic government, will be 
obvious. As YD}, which primarily 
means to pull up, to pluck up, any- 
thing fast, has, from its being fre- 
quently used in connection with the 
pulling up of tent-pins or stakes to 
take down and remove the tents, also 
come to signify to remove, exposi- 
tors are divided about the meaning 
of 52 here; the Sept. (é£a/pav riBous), 
Symmachus (erewsav riGove), Hodg- 
son, Gesenius, Kwald, Hitzig, Heilig- 
stedt, Stuart, Elster, First, Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg, &c., adhere to the 
primary meaning of breaking up, 
pulling out, whilst Aquila (uerariOav 
aifous), the Vulgate (qui transfert 


mn 
lapides), the Syriac (|42S0), Rashi, 
Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Luther, Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, the Auth. Version, Desvoeux, 
De Wette, Noyes, &c., take it in the 
secondary sense of removing. The 
former sense, however, is warranted 
by the phrase D228 YD7, to pull up 
stones, in 1 Kings vy. 31, and is more 
consonant with the scope of the pas- 
sage, inasmuch as breaking up agrees 
better with the parallelism cleaving. 
For 073, mase., referring to the fem. 
128, see 11. 6. There is no necessity, 
with Gesenius, Hitzig, Elster, &c., 
for taking }22. as a denominative from 
72, coulter (Prov. xxiii. 2), in order 
to obtain the meaning shall be cut, 
or wounded, which the Vulgate 
(vulnerabitur), Luther (wird verlept 
werden), Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible (shall be hurt), Desvoeux, 
Spohn, &e., rightly give, since j20 
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10 cleaveth wood shall be cut 


itself denotes cutting in Aramean 
(comp. Fiirst, Lex. s.v.) Less appro- 
priate is the rendering shall be endan- 
gered (the Septuagint, Ibn Ezra, the 
Geneva Bible, the AuthorisedVersion, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, Ewald, De Wette, 
Noyes, Stuart, Vaihinger, &c), which, 
as Hitzig rightly remarks, is too 
general and indefinite, when com- 
pared with the other predicates. Still 
more objectionable is the rendering 
shall be burned (the Chaldee TnY 
NP22 NTN), heated or warmed, 
Rashi (097), and Rashbam, which 
is followed by Broughton, deducing 
it from 220 in 1 Kingsi. 2, to which 
the meaning of warming, heating, is 
wrongly assigned, as will be seen 
from a comparison of it with Isa. 
xe be 

19. If the axe be blunt, &e. To 
shew more forcibly the folly of 
attempting to raise a feeble arm 
against the mighty trunk of despot- 
ism, Coheleth takes up, from an- 
other point of view, the illustration 
used in the second hemistich of the 
foregoing verse. If one will go to 
work with a blunt axe, and does not 
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take due precaution to sharpen the’ 


instrument before using it, he will 
only make the tyrant increase his 
army, and thereby augment his suf- 
ferings. But it is the prerogative of 
wisdom to repair the mischief which 
such precipitate folly occasions. The 
different renderings of this verse are 
very numerous and most conflicting. 
The Septuagint has tay éxmicn 70 
oidnpicy, xat auTog mpoc@mroy Erapeey, nat 
Suvd pets Suvapeaioes, nal wepizcera rod av8petou 
copia, if the axe should fall, and it 
troubled his face, and he shall 
strengthen the forces ; and the advan- 
tage of man is wisdom, altering 
into 553, omitting 8? before 02, as- 
signing to 7 the Chaldee sense of 
hurting, and changing Y227 for Ds. 
The Vulgate, st RETUSUM FUERIT 
FERRUM, ET HOC NON UT PRIUS, SED 
HEBETATUM FUERIT, MULTO LABORE 
EXACUETUR }; ET POST INDUSTRIAM 
SEQUETUR SAPIENTIA, if the iron be 
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thereby. If the axe be blunt, 


blunt, and it be not as before, but if 
it be dull, it may be sharpened with 
much labour, and after industry shall 
follow wisdom, doubly translating 
Spon, viz., light, smooth, edgeless, and 
to make smooth, sharpen, assigning 
to 122 the sense of imparting strength, 
sharpening, altering D'7T into ON, 
taking jm to denote after, and 
yon, industry. St. Jerome translates 
it, SI RETUSUM FUERIT FERRUM ET 
HOC NON UT PRIUS, SED CONTUR- 
BATUM FUERIT, VIRTUTIBUS CORRO- 
BORABITUR, ET RELIQUUM FORTITU- 
DINIS SAPIENTIA EST, if the iron be 
blunt, and it be not as before, but is 
troubled, it shall be strengthened by 
virtues, and the remainder of strength 
is wisdom ; which he explains, “if 
any one finds that, through negli- 
gence, he has lost the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, has become dull, and 
does not continue as he began, —for 
it frequently happens that when one 
gets a smack of knowledge he be- 
comes elated with pride, leaves off 
to learn, — his knowledge gradually 
decreases, and the mind gradually 
becomes empty, the iron is dulled, 
sloth and idleness being as it were 
a rust of wisdom; if this be the 
case with any one, let him not be 
troubled, but go to his teacher and 
be instructed again, and after labour, 
and industry, and much sweat — 
for this is meant by the Hebrew 
(122 oY173), ‘he shall be strengthened 
by forces,’ i. e., by toil, industry, and 
sweat, and daily readings — he shall 
obtain wisdom, and his strength shall 
have this end, that he shall get wis- 
dom.” The source of this interpre- 
tation may be seen in the Midrash 
and the Chaldee. The Syriac Version 


X) lal onto Wie Jord 
Li32a40 Lemnio Wa bo 6 
]akean [peat, if the axe be 


blunt, and it troubles the Face and 
increases the slain, and the advantage 
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and he do not sharpen it beforehand, he shall only increase 


of the upright or diligent is wisdom, 
omits, like the Septuagint, 8” before 
25, and takes 9777 to denote trouble ; 
but, unlike any other version, mis- 
takes OOM for Oo. Passing on 
from these arbitrary alterations of 
the text and meaningless versions, 
we come to the Rabbinic expositors 
of the middle ages, who, though more 
literal, are not less divergent in their 
opinions as to the meaning of the 
verse. According to Rashi and 
Rashbam, OY MIT Nan AAP ON 
DIN1 pop OI NI NIM: OIVIM OM wHpw 
3E/PR PT OF) NT yn? DMN Dw? 
22 Nk TM] NT yD Way DOM 
ee Moy) MIT WwIT WN : AVI DTT 
1127 JO ANY NIT) My w; the meaning 
is, ‘‘ though the sword, even if it be 
blunt, and have not its edge shar- 
pened, is vanquishing armies, yet 
has wisdom a greater advantage,” 
making it substantially the same as 
the assertion, “ wisdom is better 
than weapons of war,” in ix. 18. 
According to [bn Ezra again, *2 7X 
mrp goo paym yp Spop xd nam ap 
nim 5.) Nim Spo yp ai Spdpr m0 
JAY 90) YPIIT 7 wry te 2p mom pay 
DoOYM ATP m2 MX onan wd My Ww 
Dr won rT TT DTN PIV 73 93 7 
JN ANIM ww pyM WIT YwIT PAM 
PIASY NII INIWN) OWT WwIN 5: aLy 93 Oy 
Spr PII PO Ww Sy wT WwoI Mm) MenM 
FOVNT TAIT PIT PO NY WwW WwIM, it 
ought to be rendered, “if the axe 
be blunt, and he do whet the edge, 
then it will overcome his strength 
(i.e., the cleavers), but wisdom: has 
an advantage (i.e., over all labour) 
for securing success.” Neither are 
the Reformers less discordant in 
their renderings. Luther has, wenn 
ein Gifen ftumpf twird und an Der 
Sehneide ungefehliffen bleibt, mus man 
e8 mit Macht wieder frharfen ; alfo 
folgt aud) Weisheit dem FletB, which 
is literally adopted by Coverdale, 
“when an iron is blunt, and the 
point not sharpened, it must be whet 
again, and that with might; even so 
doth wisdom follow diligence,” and 
followed by the Bishops’ Bible ; 


whereas the Geneva Bible translates 
it, “if the iron be blunt, and one 
hath not whet the edge, he must 
then put to more strength; but the 
excellency to direct a thing is wis- 
dom,” which, with very little varia- 
tion, is adopted in the Authorised 
Version. Nor has this difference 
of opinion been diminished by the 
progress of modern criticism, as may 
be seen from the following speci- 
mens: Desvoeux renders it, “if an 
iron instrument be blunt, though 
the edge is not quite off, and he who 
wanteth to make use of it increaseth 
his strength, skill is more profitable 
to succeed ;” Spohn, wenn eine Art 
ftumpf ift, und man febleift fie, fo 
fann man Ddefto mehr damit ausrichten. 
Aber nod) beffer gliicts der Weishert, 
if an axe be blunt, and is sharpened, 
much more can be done therewith ; 
yet wisdom has still greater success ; 
Hodgson again has, “if iron be 
rusty and its edge blunt, no strength 
will avail to make it cut; yet still 
wisdom will find out how to make it 
execute its office;” whilst Hitzig, 
who is followed by Stuart and Elster, 
renders it, wenn er das Gifen abge- 
ftumpft hat, und es ohne Gdyneide ift, 
fo fhwingt er und ftrengt die Krafte an. 
Heffer ifts, triftiq Weisheit handhaben, 
if he has blunted the iron, and it is 
w thout edge, he swings it and exerts 
his strength ; it is better dexterously 
to use wisdom. Against all these 
interpretations we urge — |. That if 
the connection of these adages with 
the general argument is as we have 
stated at the beginning of this verse, 
they are totally at variance with the 
scope of the passage; and 2. That 
they all more or less force meanings 
upon the words which are contrary 
to the usus loquendi, as will be seen 
from the following analysis of the 
text. That 77, the Piel, like the 
Kal, is used intransitively is estab- 
lished beyond doubt, from the kindred 
773, which has an intransitive sense 
(comp. T7192 772), and every spirit 
became fuint, Ezek. xxi. 12), and is 
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the army; but the advantage of repairing hath wisdom. 


rightly rendered so by the Vulgate, 
St. Jerome, Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn 
Ezra, Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Auth. 
Version, and most modern commen- 
tators. The Piel, 772, which only 
occurs here, has evidently been 
chosen in preference to the Kal, 
m2, because of its forming a para- 
nomasia with YP, which Hitzig, 
Stuart, Elster, &c., who take it 
actively, have failed to see, and hence 
have also been driven to give a forced 
explanation to the following words, 
as will be seen in the sequel. The 
Septuagint’s rendering of it by txxéen, 
shall full, is simply arbitrary, as is 
evident from the fact that all the 
other ancient versions have the word 
as it isin the Hebrew. The quadri- 
literal 5172, iron, an iron, an iron tool, 
an axe (2 Kings vi. 5; Isa. x. 34), 
is not derived from 13, to pierce, with 
the 5 annexed at the end (Gesenius, 
&c.), as transfixing does not describe 
the property of the metal, but is 
from 73, i. q., XB in Aramean, to be 
_hard, solid (with 3 inserted after the 
first radical, according to the analogy 
of 9P from PI), whence the Greek 
Bacarrns, iron-marble, of which Pliny 
says, quem vocant baselten, ferret 
coloris atque duritiei, unde et nomen 
ei dedit (vide Fiirst, Lex. s.v. 3). 
The pronoun 8%, and he, refers to 
Dey pia, the eleaver of wood, men- 
tioned in the preceding verse, and 
would have been useless if 777 had 
been transitive, inasmuch as_ the 
latter would express the subject, viz., 
“if he blunted the axe.” ‘The omis- 
sion of the negative 8? by the Sept. 
and the Syriac is owing to their 
peculiar interpretation of this clause. 
DD here is an adverb of time, being 
an abbreviation for 025? (compare 
Ewald, § 220, a), and is well ren- 
dered before, beforehand, by the Vul- 
gate, St. Jerome, Ewald, Philipp- 
son, &c.; the } is omitted because of 
its close connection with 8°. The 
meaning, edge, which is assigned to 
it by Rashi, Rashbam, and Ibn Ezra, 


and which is followed by Luther, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, the Auth. Version, 
and most modern commentators, is 
contrary to the sense in which this 
word is uniformly employed in Scrip- 
ture. 75, mouth, which lacerates and 
destroys. is figuratively used for a 
destructive edge, and not 0°28, the face, 
this being no symbol of destruction. 
To appeal to the prosopopeeia in 
Ezek. xxi. 21, as those do who main- 
tain that 022 here denotes edge, is 
most unjustifiable. We quote the 
passage — 

Collect thyself! turn to the right! 

Attend! turn to the left! 

Whither is thy face directed? 

And I also will clasp my hands together, 

And cause my fury to rest upon thee; 

I, the Eternal, have spoken it. 
The fearful sword, described in verses 
19 and 20, which is to make the de- 
vastations, seems, as it were, still to 
slumber, and is therefore summoned, 
in verse 21, by a bold apostrophe, to 
rouse itself, to collect, to unite all its 
powers, to dash to its right hand and 
to its left, and is rebuked for its 
drowsy face or appearance. We ask 
whether we can legitimately appeal 
to this highly figurative passage, 
where hands, and feet, and face, and 
powers of action are ascribed to the 
sword, for proof that 0°22 signifies 
edge in the prosaic and calm language 
of our text? 525? (the Pilpel of 7, 
to be light) is to set in motion (x2rr», 
CALLO), to turn (Ezek. xxi. 26), to 
turn quickly so as to produce bril- 
lianey (comp. N87, Gen. iii. 24), to 
polish (comp. 22, to polish, Ezek. 
i. 7; Dan. x. 6), hence to sharpen. 
The Chaldee signification of troubling, 
hurting, which is assigned to it by 
the Septuagint and Syriac, as well 
as the meaning smooth, blunt, which 
the Vulgate and St. Jerome give it, 
are contrary to the usus loquendi and 
the scope of the passage; whilst the 
meaning to swing in the air so as to 
increase the force of the blow, which 
is given to it by Hitzig and Elster, 
proceeds from a misunderstanding of 
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11 if the serpent bite without enchantment, there is no advan- 


the design of this verse, and involves 
an unnecessary violation of the pause- 
accent over the next clause. The 
rendering of D271 by physical power, 
strength, force, is contrary to its uni- 
form signification. When Hengsten- 
berg declares that “ O77 occurs also 
elsewhere in the sense of strength, 
force fommt auch fonft in der Bedeu- 
tung rafte yor,” we submit that 
neither he, nor Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus and Lexicon, nor any one 
else has been able to adduce a single 
instance to substantiate the assertion. 
Besides here the plural 2°20 occurs 
twenty times more (1 Kings xv. 20; 
2 Kings xxv. 23. 26; 1 Chron. vii. 
Hea le xT oe te Ohron vis 4 
Isa. xxx, 6; Jlerem. xp 72) oer xl 
11. 13. 16, xlii. 1. 8, xliii. 4. 5; Dan. 
xi. 10), and, with the exception of 
the disputed passage in Isa. xxx. 6, 
invariably denotes military hosts, 
armies, and is so rendered in all ver- 
sions of the Bible and by all lexi- 
cographers. We have therefore no 
right to depart from this meaning 
here, especially when its regular 
signification yields excellent sense. 
Coheleth tries to expose the folly of 
raising a bluntand ineffective weapon 
against a monstrous despotism, and, 
to render this exposure more striking 
and effectual, he reminds the feeble 
sufferer that, by attempting to sub- 
vert this tyrannical power with 
inefficient means, he would orly 
cause the tyrant to increase and 
strengthen his armies, and thereby 
also augment his own sufferings. 
For the } before OD, introducing 
the apodosis, see villi. 17. 32, the 
Piel of 723, to be strong, is to make 
strong, to strengthen, to increase the 
strength, &c. (comp. Zech. x. 6. 12). 
The signification to strengthen, to 
sharpen, which is assigned to it by 
the Vulgate and St. Jerome, followed 
by Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, &c., regarding 5M as its object, 
and OM as used adverbially, does 
violation both to the text and con- 
text. As WW, to be right, is also 


used to denote the result of being 
right, i.e., suecess (vide supra, ii. 21). 
Rashi, Rashbam, and [bn Ezra, who 
are followed by Gesenius, De Wette, 
Knobel, Noyes, Preston, Vaihinger, 
&e., take it in its secondary sense, 
i.e., success; whilst Herzfeld, Phi- 
lippson, Hengstenberg, &ec., retain 
the primary meaning right, which 
yields excellent sense. and is there- 
fore preferable, not however in the 
shade of meaning which they give 
it. V8, Hiphil infinit. absolute, 
accordingly signifies making right, 
repairing, mending ; it is in the geni- 
tive, depending upon JM, t.e., the 
advantage of repairing; it is the 
prerogative of wisdom to repair the 
mischief which the folly of raising 
a feeble arm against deeply-rootea 
tyranny brings about. The Septua- 
gint’s rendering of it by man, the 
Vulgate’s and St. Jerome’s rendering 
diligence, which is followed by Luther, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, &c., as 
well as Hitzig’s alteration of it into 
HIT, the infinitive construct, are in- 
adinissible and arbitrary, 

11. If the serpent bite, &e. As the 
preceding verse concluded with the 
remark that it is the prerogative of 
wisdom to repair the mischief caused 
by the precipitate conduct of the 
foolish, Cobeleth now urges upon 
the wise that unless their wisdom is 
exerted for the good of the sufferers, 
unless the serpeut provoked to come 
from its habitation to sting the 
assailants, is prevented by the supe- 
rior skill of the wise from infusing 
its deadly poison, their wisdom will 
be useless. Just as the illustration 
used in the preceding verse was 
suggested by the second clause of 
verse 9, so the one in this verse has 
been suggested by the second clause 
of verse 8, the second suggestion 
being taken up first, and the first 
second. For similar inversions, see 
vii. 7. From the remotest antiquity 
to the present day we find throughout 
the East a large number of itinerant 
serpent charmers. These charmers 
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travel about towns and villages to 
tame serpents, which they effect 
either by cantillating certain forms 
of exorcism, or by some other mys- 
terious adjuration, alluring them to 
come forth from the fissures in the 
walls of houses, and rendering them 
incapable of darting at any one. 
“As the serpent seeks the darkest 
place in which to hide itself,” says a 
modern traveller, ‘‘ the charmer has 
in most cases to exercise his skill in 
an obscure chamber, where he might 
easily take a serpent from his bosom, 
bring it to the people without the 
door, and affirm that he had found 
it in the apartment, for no one would 
venture to enter with him after 
having been assured of the presence 
of one of these reptiles within ; but 
he is often required to perform, in 
the full light of day, surrounded by 
spectators, and incredulous persons 
have searched him beforehand, and 
even stripped him naked, yet his 
success has been complete. He 
assumes an air of mystery, strikes 
the wall with a short palm-stick, 
whistles, makes a clucking noise 
with his tongue, and spits upon the 
ground, and generally says, ‘I ad- 
jure you by God, if ye be above, or 
if ye be below, that ye come forth; 
I adjure you by the most great 
name, if ye be obedient, come forth ; 
and if ye be disobedient, die, die, 
die!’ ‘The serpent is generally dis- 
lodged by his stick from a fissure in 
the wall, or drops from the ceiling 
of the room. I have often heard it 
asserted that the serpent-cbarmer, 
before he enters a house in which he 
is to try his skill, always employs a 
servant of that house to introduce 
one or more serpents; but I have 
known instances in which this could 
not be the case, and am inclined to 
believe that the durweeshes above 
mentioned are generally acquainted 
with some real physical means of 
discovering the presence of serpents 
without seeing them, and of attracting 
them from their lurking places” 
(Lane, Modern Egyptians, ii. p. 106). 
“ T haveseen many serpent-charmers,” 
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says Dr. Thomson, “ who do really ex- 
ercise some extraordinary power over 
these reptiles. They carry enormous 
snakes, generally black, about them, 
allow them to craw] all over their per- 
sons and into their bosoms, always, 
however, with certain precautions, 
either necessary or pretended to be 
so. ‘They repeatedly breathe strongly 
into the face of the serpent, and 
occasionally blow spittle, or some 
medicated composition upon them” 
(The Land and the Book, London, 
1859, p. 154). The Psalmist, speak- 
ing of the malignity of the incorri- 
gibly wicked, compares it to the 
venomous serpent which is proof to 
all the efforts of the charmer (Ps. 
lviii. 5); and God declares that he 
will send serpents against his peo- 
ple “ which are not to be charmed” 
(Jer. viii. 17; compare also Sirach 
xii. 13; Bochart. Hieroz., part ii. lib. 
3, c. 6, where this subject is most 
elaborately treated; Hengstenberg, 
Egypt, and the Books of Moses, 
p. 100, English ed.; Winer, Reale 
worterbud), s.v. Bauberet). The wis- 
dom and skill of such a charmer 
will be useless, if they are not exerted 
to prevent the reptile from darting 
upon the people. The article in 
wT, the serpent, refers to the serpent 
mentioned in verse 8. Na, literally 
in not, not in, i.e., without (comp. 
TOY ‘NPY Na ‘Nan AW, give ear to 
my prayer, with no feigned lips, Ps. 
Xvii. 1; 1 Chron. xii. 33; 2 Chron. 
xxx 18). 09, from 212, to whisper, 
to mutter magic formulas, to charm, is 
incantation, charm, as is evident from 
Jer. vill. 17, where, as here, it is used 
with regard to the charming of ser- 
pents; so Aquila, dmaveng éxwtc, and 
Symmachus, é odx éracds, without 
contentment. The 1 in 7S), as in the 
foregoing verse, introduces the apo- 
dosis, }V827 993, master of the tongue, 
z.e., one who has such a mastery of 
his tongue as to deprive by its mys- 
terious murmurings the venom of 
serpents, heuce an enchanter, a 
charmer. Durell’s suggestion, that 
yeoot_ may be a mistake for pwn, 
caused by a transposition of letters, 
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The words from the mouth of the 


wise man gain him favour, but those from the lips of the 


is as unnecessary as it is gratuitous. 
The verse is well rendered by the 
Septuagint éay dun dig Ev ob [idupiopea, 
xal otk tor Tepiccea +H EmadoyTe, and the 

0 nn? 0 o n nO 7” 
Syr. [Ae wo i> han Aas dl 

09 0 Og 2 y 

leanSo 32a. Aa, if the 
serpent bites, being unenchanted, there 
is no advantage to the enchanter ; and 
beautifully explained by Rashbam, 
wmbiw iwi DINT nx TW wm ON 
bad PN PR TP NWT wT? yoy wm) x? 
wry xd wid) yyw pw, if the ser- 
pent bites one because the charmer 
has not charmed it, there is no advan- 
tage to the charmer who knows how 
to charm, and does not do it, who 
rightly remarks that (wm27 9p 9512 wT) 
wm and 7? form a paranomasia. 
The rendering of the Vulgate, s1 
MORDEAT SERFENS IN SILENTIO, NIHIL 
FO MINUS HABET QUI OCCULTE DE- 
TRAUIT, if a serpent bite secretly, he 
is nothing better who backbites siily, 
which St. Jerome explains, SERPENS 
ET DETRACTOR SUNT ZQUALES; QUO- 
MODO ENIM ILLE SECRETO MORDENS 
VENENUM INSERIT, SIC ILLE CLAM 
DETRAHENS, VIRUS PECTORIS SUI IN- 
FUNDIT IN FRATREM, @ serpent and 
a slanderer are alike, for just as the 
serpent stealthily infuses its poison, so 
he who is secretly slandering instils the 
venom of his breast into his brother ; 
and the explanation of Ibn Ezra, 
NOW CNYELT wr pwr 5yqy PIN pr 
mm xn prow wn vow, if the unen- 
chanted serpent bites and has no 
advantage, no more has the backbiter ; 
which are followed by Luther (ein 
Wafer ift nichts beffer denn eine 
Seplange, die unbefchworen fticht, a 
babbler is nothing better than a ser- 
pent which bites without enchantment), 
misrepresented by Holden (p. 149), 
who affirms that Luther renders it 
‘‘without provocation ;” Coverdale 
and the Bishops’ Bible (“a babbler 
of his tongue, or a backbiter, is no 
better than a serpent that stingeth 


without hissing”); the Geneva Bible 
(‘‘if the serpent bite when he is not 
charmed, no better is a babbler”); 
the Authorised Version (“ surely the 
serpent will bite without enchant- 
ment, and a babbler, or the master 
of the tongue, is no better”), Hodgson 
(‘though the serpent sting without 
hissing, yet doth not he who hath a 
double tongue bite still more cun- 
ningly?”) &c., owe their origin, as 
usual, to the Hagadic interpretation 
of this verse (comp. the Talmud, 
Erchin, 15, b; Tanith, 8, a; ths 
Chaldee paraphrase, and the Midrash, 
in loco), and are both against the 
genius of the language and contrary 
to the scope of the passage. 

12. The words from the mouth, &e. 
Having exposed the folly of attempt- 
ing to raise a feeble opposition 
against a powerful despot, Coheleth 
recurs to the remark he has made in 
verse 4, that it is the part of the wise 
man patiently to bear that which 
cannot be removed, and to use con- 
ciliatory language, which will, after 
all, secure favour, whilst the words 
which the fool employs will bring 
him into ruin. j7 is not grace in the 
sense of graceful, the abstract for the 
adjective (Luther, Coverdale, the 
Bishop's Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the Authorised Version in the text, 
Holden, Knobel, Ewald, De Wette, 
Heiligstedt, &c.), but favour, i.e., 
favour procuring ; his words are such 
as conciliate or procure favour or ac- 
ceptance (Rashbam, Hodgson, Herz- 
feld, Noyes, Hitzig, Stuart, Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg, &c.), as is evident 
from the antithesis. The construct 
“21, from the first clause, is to be 
supplied before ninbw in the second 
hemistich, te, Minbw “IN, and the 
words of the lips of, &c.; cases in 
which words are taken over from one 
bemistich into the other are of fre- 
quent occurrence (comp. the follow- 
ing verse; xi. 5, xii. 11,13; Ps. xx.7; 
Prov. iii. 12), and inattention to this 
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13 fool destroy him; the beginning of the words of his mouth 
is folly, and the end of the words of his mouth is mischievous 


fact, on the part of translators, has 
produced inextricable confusion in 
the translations of different passages 
of Scripture; as, for instance, Isa. 
xxxi. 5, Ninqy TM ye YB MP OMEX? 
pow oy, ws birds protect their chickens, 
so Jehovah of Hosts protects Jerusa- 
lem, to which the tender expressions 
of our Saviour in Matt. xxiii. 837 seem 
to allude, but which yields no sense 
in the common renderings. Failing 
to see this in the passage before us, 
commentators are not only compelled 
to take mins metonymically for 
speech, but to make the masculine verb 
s2phim the predicate of the feminine 
noun mindy. The plural const. ninsv, 
instead of the dual ‘N=v, which also 
occurs in Ps. xlv. 3, lix. 8; Song of 
Songs iv. 3. 11, v. 18; Isa. lix. 3, is 
owing to the fact that the dual form 
is gradually dropped in the later 
phases of deyelopment in the lan- 
guage (comp. Gesen. § 88, 2; Ewald, 
§180). The pronoun in ™P)27 does 
not refer to the wise man, or any one 
else, as the Hagadic interpretation 
will have it (comp. the Midrash, the 
Chaldee, and Rashi), which is adopted 
by St. Jerome, who remarks, ET RE- 
VERA PRECIPITATUR SAPIENS QUANDO 
IN AUREM LOQUITUR IMPRUDENTIS, ET 
VERBA EJUS IN PROFUNDO UT ITA 
DICAM GURGITE PEREUNT, @ wise nan 
is as if he were thrown down,when he 
speaks in the hearing of a fool, and 
his words perish, if I may say so, in 
a deep gulf, and followed by Luther, 
Bishop Patrick, Schmidt, Umbreit, 
&e., but refers to the fool himself. 
For the verb singular 32292, referring 
to the plural noun DN, see verse 1. 
Mendelssohn's rendering of this verse, 
“the words of a wise man’s mouth 
are, ‘Shew mercy,’ but of the lips of 
the fool, ‘Destroy him!’” taking 
spbin as the second person, and re- 
garding it as the expression used by 
the fool, which is followed by Fried- 
linder and Preston, is simply pre- 
posterous, and is completely set aside 


by the similar construction in the 
following verse. 

13. Lhe beginning of, &c. The 
reason why the words of the fool are 
his ruin, is, that they are replete with 
folly and mischief from beginning to 
end. nn and minx, like our phrase 
“ from beginning to end,” denote the 
whole, altogether (vide supra, iii. 11), 
and are tersely explained by [bn Ezra 
AND) TIN May OV pr, there is no sense 
in his words from beginning to end. 
Accordingly "24, as in the foregoing 
verse, is to be supplied before 72 in 
the second clause from the first hemi- 
stich, which is rightly done by the 
Sept. (dpxn rsywv oréearos aired apporuvn, 
nal icyatn oroparog altod mepipéepeia 
movnpa), the Chaldee (7D 2 NWO 
RU] NATIT AD WO") APD] NNW), 
Rashbam, Luther (der Anfang feiner 
Worte ift Narrheit, und das Ende ift 
fchadliche Thorheit), who, like Ibn 
Ezra, gives the same sense, by omit- 
ting the second 172, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible (‘the beginning of his 
talking is foolishness, and the last 
word of his mouth is stark mad- 
ness”), Ewaid, &. This shews be- 
yond doubt that our construction of 
the preceding verse is the legitimate 
one. The inconsistency of taking 
17, in the second clause, metonymi- 
cally for his talk (the Auth. Version, 
Desvoeux, Knobel, De Wette, Noyes, 
Heiligstedt, &c.), or of applying 
MMS to Ws, ie., the end of his mouth, 
that is, the end which his mouth makes 
of its discourse (the Vulg., the Geneva 
Bible, Herzfeld, Hitzig, Stuart. Elster, 
Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, &c.), is 
evident from the parallel construction 
in the first clause. Still more objec- 
tionable are the renderings, ‘‘ the 
consequence of his words is mis- 
chievous madness” (Mendelssohn, 
Schmidt, Friedlander, Preston, &c.), 
“the beginning of the words of his 
mouth is folly, but the end of his 
discourse is absurdity that bringeth 
mischief” (Hodgson), &c. 
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14. The fool also, &c. Another 
characteristic of the fool is, that he 
talks much upon everything, and 
about the most profound and myste- 
rious subjects, though no man knows, 
nor can get to know, what events 
will transpire here, and what will be 
hereafter. The in 5227) introduces 
an additional feature, and, as fre- 
quently elsewhere, signifies moreover, 
also, 0727 72%, literally he multi- 
plies words, i.e., speaks much ; the 
subject upon which the fool here 
exercises his loquaciousness cannot 
be mistaken from the remainder of 
the verse; it is about Ts) mmo 
yimsn mp, what will take place here 
and hereafter, which no man, however 
wise, can know, much less such a 
fool. The particle although, or yet, 
which is not unfrequently omitted, 
must be supplied before x. The 
phrase DINJ PTX) means no man 
knows or can know (comp. ix. 1. 12; 
and DIN NZDTR?, no man Jinds or 
can find, bi, WL Sint Te vat iy). 
yimen, from after him, i.e., from the 
time when he will be no more, after 
his death; the phrase 0x m7 is of 
frequent occurrence in this book, and 
invariably signifies what shall be after 
life is finished, after death, hereafter ; 
whilst ™™ by itself denotes the future ; 
so that MMO im means what a day or 
the morrow may bring forth, and 
MND TMT Wr, what shall be hereafter, 
after death. The additional clause 
3) P20, which is used as an emphatic 
denial, is to shew the total impossi- 
bility of knowing these things about 
which the fool prattles; men of far 
greater capacities than he not onlycan- 
not get to know these things by their 
own cogitations (»T), but are unable 
to ascertain them from others (12). 
The difficulty which commentators 
have felt in developing the sense of 
this verse, and in tracing its connec- 
tion with the foregoing verse, it will, we 
believe, appear groundless, from this 
simple analysis of the text, and has 
evidently arisen from the loose and 


discordant paraphrases of the ancient 
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The fool also speaketh much, though no man 


versions and medieval expositors. 
Thus the Septuagint has xai é¢ d&ppwy 
mrnOuver AGyoug ovx Eyva oO avOpwires ti 70 
yevoprevoey xal Th Td EccEVev* 0 Tt bmricw abrod 


- als amayyerst ait@; and a fool multi- 


plies words ; man knows not whut has 
been and what shall be; what is after 
him who can tell kim? altering the 
future MND into MS, regarding the 
in M89 as a pronoun, and con- 
necting it with the last clause. ‘he 
Vulg,, s STULTUS VERBA MULTIPLICAT; 
IGNORAT HOMO, QUID ANTE SE FUERIT; 
ET QUID POST SE FUTURUM SIT, QUIS EI 
POTERIT INDICARE? a fool multiplies 
words ; man does not know what was 
before him, and what shall be after 
him who can tell him 2 and St. Jerome, 
ET STULTUS VERBA MULTIPLICAT; IG- 
NORAT HOMO QUID SIT, QUOD FACTUM 
EST, ET QUOD FUTURUM EST POST EUM, 
QUIS ANNUNCIABIT EI? and a fool 
multiplies words ; man knows not what 
has been, what ts, and what shall be 
after him; who shall declare it unto 
him? also alter MW into MI 7 ; 

the latter, moreover, inserts awh 
and explains it QUUM sTULTUS NEC 
PRETERITORUM MEMINERIT, NEC FU- 
TURA AGNOSCAT, ET IGNORANTIA 
TENEBRIS VOLUTETUR, FALSAM SIBI 
SCIENTIAM REPROMITTENS, IN EO DOc- 
TUM SE PUTAT ET -SAPIENTEM, SI 
VERBA MULTIPLICAT, when a fool 
neither remembers the things which are 
past, nor knows the things which are 
to come, and stumbles in the darkness 
of ignorance, he assures himself of a 
Jalse knowledge, and thinks himself 
learned and wise if he only multiplies 
words. But, apart from the arbitrary 
alteration of the text, this inter- 
pretation makes D187, man, identi- 
cal with 5207, the fool, mentioned 
in the first clause, which is both ecn- 
trary to the uniform meaning of DINT 
in such constructions, aud clogs the 
whole sentence. If the sacred writer 
had intended to convey this idea, he 
would undoubtedly have omitted 
Dis7 altogether. The explanations 
of Rashi, 7 Wo) 13 OITA 530M 
VOR) | TID FPP FD PIN INT 1IN9ED FD TON 
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knoweth what shall be here nor what shall be hereafter ; 
15 who can tell him it? ‘The work of a fool wearieth him, 


IND DT APD X} Wad 9 PP 1 PN TT 
WWID MITT AS NOX POT WINS AP Tm yy 
PTV I MAND NOx PHY Wd Ndw PND 
Y Py MNP RT Pw, “and the fool 
multiplies words,” i.e., he fives and 
declares I shall do so and so to this 
and that one tomorrow, and does not 
know what may be tomorrow. ‘“ And 
what shall be,” dc.,i.e., he not only 
does not know what may happen after 
the lapse of a little time, but does not 
even know what is taking place behind 
his back at this preseent moment ; and 
Rashbam, M02 So ONT TIN YO 
YOIT YO WANT NAN WR AY pI) PIV ws 
JWR PIN DINND YoY NIN WR AAT ON 
YW PP MD VT wR WT Tr, the fool 
talks much foolishness, and does not 
know nor understand the evil which 
will come upon him at his end; and 
even the evil which may be close behind 
his back, when walking on the road, 
he does not know, for who can tell him 
it? according to which the verse 
qught to be translated “and the fool 
talks much; the foolish man knows 
not what the future will be, yea, not 
even what is now going on behind 
him,” which are followed by Men- 
delssohn and Friedlander, incur the 
additional censure of taking Y7"9 as 
a preposition of place, t.e., behind 
one's back, contrary to the sense 
which it invariably has in this book, 
as will be seen from the above-cited 
passages. The Chaldee paraphrase, 
TD PI PTZ MTT PPA PHP VOD NV) 
93 WHYS TN) PHY 7 Woe pay NT 
ay) IM yO FENDA YENI? THI, and the 
fool multiplies empty and useless words, 
so much so, that no man can know 
what will be in his days, and what 
will become of him at the end who can 
tell him? which is followed by Pres- 
ton, Hitzig, Stuart, &c., is contra- 
dicted by the indisputable significa- 
tion of the same expressions in the 
passages already quoted. Ibn Ezra’s 
explanation, ‘2 AMOK) 5218 WX’ 5207, 
OD) YT AMD 79 YIN >, and the fool 
says, I will eat and drink, for IT know 


not what will happen here or hereafter, 
taking “2, TTT as a minesis or 
representation of what the fool says, 
which is followed by the Geneva 
Bible (“for the fool multiplieth words, 
saying, man knoweth not what shall 
be,” &c.), and others, is sufficiently 
refuted by ili. 22, vi. 12, viii. 17, 
where it is evident that it is the sen- 
timent of Coheleth himself, and not 
of the fool. Coverdale, “‘ a fool is so 
full of words, that a man cannot tell 
what end he will make; who will then 
warn him to make a conclusion?” 
the Bishops’ Bible, “a fool is full 
of words, and a man cannot tell what 
shall come to pass; who will then 
warn him of it that shall follow after 
him ?” Geier and Hodgson, “though 
the fool use many words, no man can 
tell what they mean, and to what 
purpose they tend no man can inform 
him,” are as curious as they are irre- 
concileable with the text. 

15. The work of a fool, &e. As in 
his sayings, so in his doings, the folly 
of the fool manifests itself to his 
detriment. The duties of a life 
spent under a tyrannical govern- 
ment, which the wise man contrives 
to discharge with comparative ease 
by conciliatory words and deeds, 
thoroughly weary the fool, because 
of his utter ignorance of the things 
easily come-at-able and familiar to 
everybody. Cities being capitals of 
all the adjacent country, are much 
talked of and well known by the 
surrounding inhabitants. As one 
who does not know the high road 
to the capital must be extremely 
ignorant, the phrase not to be able 
to discover the beaten and much- 
frequented track to the town became 
a proverbial expression to denote a 
fool who is ignorant of the most 
ordinary things appertaining to the 
journey of life, just as we say, “ He 
has not wit enough to travel on a 
broad open highway.” We have had 
similar language in verse 3. The 
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16 because he knoweth not how to go to the city. Woe to thee, 
O land, when thy king is childish, and thy princes feast 


Chaldee paraphrase 97) FPS NOT OD 
RIP APD PAD? FYI ND NPT] NIT?, 
because he will not learn to go to the 
city where the wise dwell to seek 
instruction, which takes “the city” 
as the seat of wisdom where know- 
ledge might be obtained ; as well as 
its offsprings, viz., “ the work of the 
fool wearies him who does not under- 
stand to go to the city, i.e, who does 
not know to bribe the great lords in 
the city where justice is exposed for 
sale (Ewald), and “he does not know 
to help himself in the right way, 
since the city is the seat of the 
government of the place, and it is 
there that the countryman may hope 
to find redress for his complaints” 
(Elster), are too artificial. Still more 
objectionable is the explanation of 
Rashbam and Ibn Ezra. %027 797 
NONI) 0D Mop MANIA wld Toy 
yy ox 999 TEN OND MyM MNT YP 
WHET ANY NV YIM TTT YP Ndr, the fool 
who attempts to search into things 
which are too sublime and mysterious 
Sor him, whilst he does know the things 
which are obvious and well known, is 
like a man wishing to go to the city 
and does not know the way, and thus 
wearies himself without seeing his 
desire, taking 78 in the sense of 
x3, which is followed by Mendels- 
sohn, Friedlander, Hodgson, Preston, 
who translates it, ‘‘the work of the 
fool wearies him; he is like one who 
does not know the way to the city.” 
The construction of 32h, the third 
pers. fem. with %2¥, a masculine noun, 
shews the inattention to the agree- 
ment of genders, numbers, &c., men- 
tioned ini. 10. The sing. suffix 33, 
in uyrn, as well as the sing. verb 
YT, referring to the plural noun D?D3, 
as frequently, are used distributively 
(vide verse 1), and in such a case 
the sentence may either be rendered 
in the singular, as the Septuagint 
and the Chaldee have it, or plural, 
as the Vulgate, St. Jerome, and the 
Syriac have it. It is therefore pre- 


posterous to maintain, as Houbigant, 
Spohn, and others do, that these 
versions had different renderings, 
and accordingly alter the text. 

16. Woe to thee, Oland,&c. Having 
strongly urged the policy of not en- 
gaging in any feeble acts of rebellion, 
but of patiently submitting to a 
tyrannical and degraded govern- 
ment, Coheleth takes care that his 
counsels should not be misunder- 
stood, and perchance be taken as if he 
approved of outrages from the powers 
that be. In shewing, however, his 
utter disapprobation of such abuses, 
the sacred writer adroitly describes 
the woeful plight of the land whose 
princes and governors are despotic 
and sensuous, instead of denouncing 
the prince and the rulers themselves, 
which might have been attended with 
serious consequences to himself, 
living as he did under such depraved 
and grinding despotism. Dissipa- 
tion and intemperance, the concomi; 
tants of infatuated despotism, are 
described by feasting in the morning, 
because indulging in sumptuous fare 
at this early part of the day was 
regarded as the height of sensuality 
and depravity, and was therefore 
abhorred by the Hebrews as well as 
by other nations. Hence the prophet 
Isaiah, in denouncing the woful 
degradation of Israel, mentions their 
feasting at an early hour (v. 11), 
and St. Peter, standing up to repu- 
diate the charge of drunkenness 
against the disciples, pointed to the 
fact that it was “the third hour of 
the day” -(Acts ii. 15), i.e, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, when 
none but the most dissolute would 
be found in such a state. Cicero, 
describing the scenes of revelling 
into which the place of Marcus Varro 
was converted, says, AB HORA TERTIA 
BIBETATUR, &c., there was drinking 
Srom the third hour—nine o'clock in 
the morning (Philipp. ii. 41 ; comp. 
also Catull. Carm. xlvii. 5, 6; Juven. 
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Happy thou, O land, when thy king is 


noble, and thy princes eat in proper time, for strength and 


Sat. i. 49, 50). St. Jerome thinks 
that there is something very sacred 
concealed in the latter clause of this 
verse, and therefore takes ‘‘the king” 
to be the devil, who, in respect to 
God, “ the ancient of days,” as Daniel 
calls him (vii. 9), is a child in under- 
standing ; ‘the princes” are the fol- 
lowers of the prince of this world, 
who revel in earthly pleasures and 
say, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we shall die. Var TERR& CusUS 
EST DIABOLUS REX, QUI SEMPER NOo- 
VARUM RERUM CUPIDUS, ETIAM IN 
ABSALON ADVERSUS PARENTEM RE- 
BELLAT, &c., woe to the land where 
the king is the devil, who, always 
desiring something new, rebelled in 
Absalom against his father, &e. This 
is one of the two solitary places 
where the interjection ’8 is used in 
Biblical Hebrew (vide supra, iv. 10). 
1? is not slave (Doderlein, Desvoeux, 
Dathe, Van der Palm, Spohn, Nach- 
tigal, &c.), which despicable sense it 
never has; but, as is evident from 
the context, describes one who is 
inexperienced, childish, foolish (Rash- 
bam, Mendelssohn, Knobel, Heilig- 
stedt, &c.), just as D3, women, is 
used for effeminate and weak-minded 
men (comp. Isa. ili. 4. 12, xix. 16; 
Jer. i. 6, 7). That 528 here means 
Feasting, tmmoderate indulgence, is 
evident from the antithesis in the 
next verse, where the good princes 
are described as eating to live, and 
not living to eat. 

17. Happy thou, O land, &e. To 
render the side-blow to despotism 
more heavy, Coheleth refers, on the 
other hand, to the happy state of a 
country whose prince and rulers are 
benign and moderate. Failing to 
see this, Spohn and others arbitrarily 
transpose whole sentences, whilst 
Vaihinger regards this verse as an 
interpolation, having made its way 
into the text from a marginal gloss. 
According to St. Jerome, ‘the king, 
the son of nobles,” is the Savicur, 


the son of the noble patriarchs, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the descendant 
of the prophets and holy men ; ‘ the 
princes” are the apostles and the 
saints, whose king is the son of the 
nobles ; these “do not eat in the 
morning,” t,e., do not run after the 
pleasures of this world, “ but eat in 
due season,” i. e., shall eat at the 
time of retribution, “ in strength and 
not in confusion,” i.¢., every good 
thing of this world is confusion, but 
the good of the world to come is per- 
petual strength. It need hardly be 
said that this is the Hagadic in- 
terpretation Christianised (compare 
Midrash Yalkut, in Joco, and Talmud, 
Tanith, 6). 2s, the plural const. of 
x, from Wx, kindred with 13, 172, 
to be right, physteally or mentally 
(vide ii. 21) is the abstract, according 
to the usage of plural nouns for 
abstracts (vide ix. 3), and signifies 
blessedness, happiness ; it occurs only 
in this plural construct (77728 in 
Prov. xxix. 18, stands for 31 1x), 
and has its exact correspondence in 
the Aramezan 7°22, which has also 
the force of an interjection. Hup- 
feld’s assertion, that "xX never has 
an exclamatory sense (Comment. 
Ps. i. 1), is completely set aside by 
the fact that it stands here in paral- 
lelism with the interjection 8. In 
72s, which has a masculine pronoun, 
and refers to the feminine noun 8, 
we have another instance of collo- 
quial inattention (vide i. 10). OAT 72 
is not the son of, or come from, u 
noble (St. Jerome, the Chaldee, Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, the Auth. Ver., Grotius, Le 
Clere, Doderlein, Desvoeux, Hodg- 
son, &c.), which in itself would by 
no means secure the happiness here 
spoken of, as those of noble blood 
may be of ignoble deeds, and a curse 
to the country, but one who is of a 
noble character (the Vulgate, cujus 
rex nobilis est ; Rashbam, 02m 107; 
Ibn Ezra, 72 JEM DA Tord Tew 
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18 not for feasting! Through slothful hands the roof falleth 


4y51; Luther, Knobel, Noyes, Heilig- 
stedt, Vaihinger, &c.) J3, according 
to a common idiom, when followed 
by a genitive of a quality or condition, 
denotes one who possesses it (comp. 
yaya, son of strength, ie., a hero, 
2 Sam. xiii. 28; T2743, son of wicked- 
ness, i.e., a wicked man, 2 Sam. vil. 10; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 28; Song of Songs vii. 2, 
infra, xii. 4; John xii. 36; Eph. 
ii. 2; Col. iii. 6; Gesen § 106, 2, a; 
Ewald, § 287. f). The plural on, 
like "28 in this verse, is used for 
the abstract D2, which corresponds 
to the Latin in tempore, means proper 
time or season (vide vii. 17), and 
stands in apposition to 33. The 
2 in ™p272 and ‘Ma denotes the 
cause or object of the eating in ques- 
tion (comp. Ps. v. 11, vii. 7, xxxi. 10; 
Jonah i. 14, supra, ii. 24; Ewald, 
§ 217,.f, 3, a). 08, from 7D¥, ac- 
cording to the analogy of 1 from 
m7, ® from 72, 7 from 7p, is not 
drunkenness (the Geneva Bible, the 
Auth. Version, Desvoeux, Noyes, 
Vaihinger, &c.), since it is most 
incongruous to say ‘‘ princes eat for 
drunkenness,” but means a feast, 
feasting inordinately, revelry (the 
Vulgate, the Syriac, Rashbam, |bn 
Ezra, Luther, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, Hodgson, Knobel, De Wette, 
Herzfeld, Heiligstedt, Hitzig, Stuart, 
Elster, &c.), like 7702 from the same 
root (Esth. i. 3; Isa v. 12), and the 
Greek cunaéciw. The Septuagint’s 
rendering ot it by xai ox aicyuvOncovrat, 
and they shall not be ashamed, taking 
it for 243, from ©3, which is followed 
by St. Jerome (et non in confusione), 
and the Chaldee nv2372. in weakness, 
deriving it from 7&2, failing in 
strength, are owing to their allegorical 
explanation of this verse, and are 
plainly against the form of the word 
and the scope of the passage. }223 
“m2 x) are added to the verb 1728", 
to qualify it, marking the difference 
between its signification here and in 
the foregoing verse. 

18. Through slothful hands, &c. 
The woe pronounced upon the land 


whose king and princes are given to 
folly and dissipation (verse 16) is 
here continued. Through devoting 
the time to inordinate pleasures and 
profligacy, which ought to be given 
to the maintenance of justice end 
order of the body politic, the com- 
munity becomes disorganised, and 
the whole state is dilapidated and 
ruined. Ibn Ezra, and after him 
most modern commentators, rightly 
take this verse to represent, under 
the figure of a crumbling and leaky 
building, the ruined and deplorable 
condition of a community neglected 
in the adjustment of its interests, 
and drained of its resources by pro- 
fligate rulers. Those who maintain 
that it simply contains “ a dissuasive 
from idleness generally” (Le Clerc, 
Sebastian Schmidt, Michaelis, Rosen- 
miiller, Holden, &c.) are obliged to 
sever this verse from the preceding 
verses and verse 20, which is mani- 
festly connected with it, without 
being able properly to join it to any- 
thing else. O?zY is not the dual of 
mxy (Gesenius, Lex. s.v., Preston, 
&e.), which would be Dy, but of 
mv or Ney (vide Furst, Lex. s.v.), 
and may either be regarded with Ibn 
Ezra (nxy DvP2 Vox YR DP) NNN), 
as referring to D2, as if the writer 
had said through slothful hands, or 
may be taken as an epitheton perpe- 
tuum for hands (compare Ewald, 
§ 180, a). The rendering of it by 
double hands, i. €., great or much sloth- 
fulness (the Auth. Version, Knobel, 
Gesenius, Noyes, Elster, Hengsten- 
berg, &c.) is both incompatible with 
the second hemistich, which would 
decrease in force from great slothful- 
ness to simple idleness, instead of 
rising, and unnecessarily assigns an 
abnormal sense to the dual. 22, 
beam, like 77), beam, also means 
roof (comp. Gen. xix. 8; Song of 
Songs i. 17) On new, literally 
the letting down of hunds, i e., letting 
them hang down instead of keeping 
them at work, is the same as 0) 7377, 
iv. 5, and is well rendered by the 
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19 in, and through lazy hands the house leaketh. 


Septuagint & dpyiz xepav, through the 
laziness of =luzy hands. 


19. They turn bread, &e. These 


lazy rulers convert the blessings of ¥) 


God, bread which sustains and wine 
which cheers life, into means of 
revelry and profligacy, and the 
money which is extorted from the 
people is made to supply all this. 
For the use of bread and wine to 
represent the comforts of life, see 
ix. 7. pid is laughter, mirth, revelry 
(vide ii. 2), the 9 before it, construed 
with 7wY, a verb of making, denotes 
the result or effect, thus marking 
that which anything has been made 
or is converted into ; J) 072 are the 
accusative of the object, both being 
governed by? Moy, as the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, the Syriac, St. Jerome, 
&e.. rightly have it (compare in wd 
may 5x, the residue thereof he made 
into a god, Isa. xliv. 17). The pro- 
noun Wx, whichis frequently omitted, 
is to be supplied before M2*, as is 
evident from the parallel passage, 
DiI) MMM, wine which maketh 
glad the heart of man, Ps. civ. 15. 
oy may either be taken as a noun, 
i.e., life, or as an adjective, i.e., the 
living ; the former seems preferable, 
since it corresponds better to 222 in 
the parallel passage. 027), and the 
money, stands for OYT FON, and the 
people's money ; OPT, the people, like 
the subject of DW», they make, being 
designedly suppressed, because of 
the danger of speaking plainly to 
despots, and is in accordance with 
the caution given on this subject in 
the following verse. 2Y, to answer, 
also to yield. to grant (comp. Hos. 
il. 23, 24), and the sense is the same 
whether we take 72% as Kal or 
Hiphil; in the former case it is 
yields, in the latter, is made to yield. 
%20, as frequently, when foliowing 
two things spoken of, means both 
(vide ii. 14), and refers to }) 0779, the 
bread and wine. The conflicting 
opinions about the meaning of the 
verse are almost innumerable, and, 
as usual, have been largely promoted 
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by the different renderings of the 
ancient versions. ‘Thus the Septua- 
gint has ee yirkwra Toovcw aprov xat 
oivog nal Eraroy rod edppavOrivar Lavras, xai 
TOU apyuplou TamEWwares, EMakoUTETAL CUY TY 
wavra, for joy they make bread, and 
wine, and oil, that the living should 
rejoice, and to money all things will 
humble themselves, they will respond, 
adding }2¥, oil, after >, wine, taking 
mau, the well-known epithet of ], 
which cannot be predicated of 0m), 
for Mw, referring it to both bread 
and wine, regarding 07 as the sub- 
ject of the three nouns 72%) 7? 07%, 
doubly translating 722, and making 
27 nx the nominative ; substantially 
the same is the Syriac Version 
0 y O59 2 y 
=x x 
2 vy 0 n 0 y 
Op [or.m%0o ]jSan0 
0 MA n 0 n n yy 
[xdso0 potato Jamo Jasa.S 
> 2 

as OTD. for joy they make 
bread, and wine, and oil, that they 
may rejoice the living, and money 
oppresses and leads them astray in 
all; and the Vulgate, 1N RisuM 
FACIUNT PANEM ET VINUM, UT EPU- 
LENTUR VIVENTES ; ET PECUNIE 
OBEDIUNT omNIA; the clue to these 
versions will be found in the Chaldee, 
which paraphrases it 8212 PtP sind 
PUST PNT xv prea yw — pn 
‘ONT ND9D9 a py 7 (ps xD) 
wan) Sarr prey, VITO? PIPIZWD FOB 
si DINa ‘ONT, in joy do the righteous 
make bread to feed the hungry poor ; 
and the wine which they mix for the 
thirsty (or the sufferers) will be a 
rejoicing to them in the world to come, 
and the redemption money will pro- 
claim their merit in the world to come, 
in the face of all. Compare also the 
Midrash, in loco, where the Septua- 
gint’s double rendering of 722 will be 
found. Passing over these Hagadie 
explanations, the object of which was 
not to give the literai meaning of the 
text, but to obtain some profound 
and mysterious doctrine from every 
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bread and wine, which cheereth life, into revelry, and the 


detached sentence and word, we come 
to the Rabbins of the middle ages. 
According to Rashi, Rashbam, and 
Ibn Ezra, the meaning is, “a banquet 
is prepared for enjoyment, and wine 
that cheers the living ; but money 
procures it all;’ ’ hence the necessity 
of labouring to acquire it, and not 
indulging in the laziness described 
in the foregoing verse. Against this 
explanation is to be urged—1. That 

i, being siwnply another expres- 
sion for *)Y in verse 17, cannot be 
taken in agood sense. 2. That though 
Dy? Wy, by itself, may mean prepare 
a ‘feast, like DM? 732Y in Chaldee (Dan. 
v. 1), to which Rashi appeals, yet its 
connection here with >) precludes 
the idea of giving an entertainment. 
3. To take this verse as holding forth 
the consequence of being able to give 
entertainments as a bait for industry, 
is utterly at variance with verse 18, 
and with the whole scope of the 
passage. The versions of the Re- 
formers are more discordant and far- 
fetched than those of the Rabbins. 
Luther in his commentary translates 
it denn fie erfangen ihr Brot mit 
Lachen, und der Wein mus die Leben-= 
digen erfreuen, und daf Geld mus thr 
fein, u. 8. ., for they gain their bread 
by laughing ; and wine must rejoice 
the living, and money must be theirs, 
&e.; which he explains, there are a 
large number of dangerous nobility in 
the courts of princes who have not the 
Fear of God nor true wisdom, and gain 
their bread by flattering, by eating 
and drinking with the debased. éc., 
they think of nothing but eating and 
drinking, and are of no use to kings 
but to empty the purse and the cup ; 
these look for money, and think of 
nothing but money, &c. But this is 
at variance with the words of the 
text. In the last edition of his 
translation of the Bible, however, 
it is rendered das madt, fie machen 
Brot zum Lachen, und der Wein mus 
die Lebendigen erfreuen, und das Geld 
nus thnen alles zuwege bringen, hence 
they make bread for laughter, and 


wine must rejoice the living, and money 
must procure everything, which seems 
to favour the interpretation we de- 
fend. The rendering of the Zurich 
Bible, GpeyB machet die menfden 
fachen 5 ound weyn machet fy frolic: 
Dem gett aber find alle ding ghorfam, 
which is literally adopted by Cover- 
dale and the Bishops’ Bible, “ meat 
maketh men to laugh, and wine 
maketh them merry; but unto money 
are all things obedient ;” the Geneva 
Bible (‘they prepare bread for 
laugbter, and wine comforteth the 
living, but silver answereth to all”), 
and the Authorised Version (“a feast 
is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
merry —marg., glad the life—but 
money answereth all things”), being 
substantially the same; and which is 
explained by Poole, Hodgsom, Holden, 
Noyes, &c., as commending that which 
is procured by diligence, i.e., money, - 
affirming that whilst other things, 
even the best of them, such as bread 
and wine, have a limited use, one - 
making us laugh, the other merry, 
money procures all, is simply a modifi- 
cation of the Rabbinic view; and 1. Is 
guilty of taking pinw in a good sense, 
in common with the Rabbins; 2. Is 
contrary to the genius of the lan- 
guage, inasmuch as Dy pit) can 
never have this sense in connection 
with O79: had the sacred writer in- 
tended to convey this idea he would 
undoubtedly have written i222? 
WWD, which is the established deserip- 
tion of OMY, just as Diy II) MA” or 
DMT mw is of} ~ (comp. Ps civ. 14); 
and 3. ‘he eae verses, as well 
as the following verse, shew that it 
is not “a detached and isolated 
apophthegm, teaching the extensive 
sway and predominating power of 
wealth.” Other explanations, which 
connect this verse with the preceding 
one by supplying who, while, where, 
or some other expression, as, for 
instance, ‘‘ through idleness of the 
hands of those men the house drop- 
peth through, who make feasts for 
Jaughter, and prepare wine to make 
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their life merry,and whose money doth 
readily answer all these greedy lusts” 
(mentioned by Reynolds) ; ‘through 
idleness of hands the house will drop, 
while they make feasts to divert 
themselves, and spend their life in 
making themselves merry with wine 
and oil, money supplying with them 
the want of everything else” (Des- 
veux); ‘through negligence the 
house bursts, where feasting is made 
for revelry, where wine cheers the 
living, and all the money is spent 
for it” (Déderlein); “ those who 
give entertainments from sheer sen- 
suality, and cheer their carousing 
comrades with wine,with these money 
answers ali things” (Mendelssohn and 
Friedlander) ; “‘ through remissness 
of the hands a house drops through, 
to the derision of those who acquire 
by industry bread and wine that 
cheers the people, and money that 
furnishes everything” (Preston); &c., 
&e., are too far-fetched, and have 
deservedly been left to their respec- 
tive authors. We have now to 
mention the interpretation generally 
adopted by the most respectable 
critics of the present day, viz., “ for 
luxury they (i. e., the lazy rulers) 
make feasts; and wine cheers the 
living (i.e. these living ones), and 
their motto is, Money supplies all.” 
To this effect, Nachtigal, Knobel, 
Herzfeld, De Wette, Hitzig, Heilig- 
stedt, Stuart, Philippson, Elster, 
Vaihinger, &c. But against this is 
to be urged — 1. That the rendering 
of pnw) ney by to make for luxury, 
is unnatural; 2. That it violently 
separates } from 07, its usual con- 
comitant, as is evident from the 
adjunct DMT Maw (comp. the above- 
quoted passage from Ps. civ. 15); 
and 3. That to say ‘‘ wine cheers 
the hearts of these living ones” 
amounts to nothing, inasmuch as it 
predicates nothing wrong, since this 
is the proper object of wine, whereas 
the sacred writer evidently intends 
thereby something bad. 

20. Still do not revile the king, &e. 
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However, the very depravity and 
tyranny of the sovereign and rulers 
ought to make us very cautious in 
speaking against them, as no mercy 
can be expected from such an ad- 
ministration. This is the reason why 
Coheleth himself has spoken all along 
so covertly about the abuses in high 
places. ‘To be plain is dangerous. 
No matter how hidden and safe we 
may think the place where we speak, 
the secret will escape ; there are spies 
in our families, in our innermost 
room, who will report; it will creep 
out in some unforeseen and surpris- 
ing way, as if the bird which settles 
upon the window listened to what we 
said, and conveyed it to the despot. 
The phrase “the bird of air shall 
convey the report,” is evidently pro- 
verbial, and corresponds to the many 
similar sayings of the same import, 
both in the Scriptures and classics. 
Thus, the stones of the wall, and the 
brick from the timber, are represented 
as declaring injustice perpetrated 
(Hag. ii. 11); and the stones, we are 
told, would forthwith proclaim the 
blessings of the King Messiah (Luke 
xi. 40). So also Juvenal :— 

O Corydon, Corydon, secretum divitis nUum 
Esse putas? Servi ut taceant, jumenta lo- 

quentur 
Et canis et postes et marmora; ‘ Claude 
fenestras 

Vela tegant rimas, junge ostia, tollite lumen 
amet (clamant omnes) prope nemo recum- 


Quod tamen ad cantum galli facit ille secundi 
Proximus ante diem cauposi cet.” 


“ And dost thou seriously believe, fond swain, 
The actions of the great unknown remain ? 
Poor Corydon! even beasts would silence 
break, 
And stocks and stones, if servants did not, 
speak. 
Bolt every door, stop every cranny tight, 
Close every window, put out every light; 
Let not a whisper reach the listening ear, 
No noise, no motion; let no soul be near; 
Yet all that passed at the cock’s second crow, 
The neighbouring vintner shall, ere day- 
break, know.” Sat. ix. 102-108. 


Comp. also Cicero pro Marcello 3; 
the Hebrew proverb, 5722 Dmx, the 
wall has ears, quoted in the Midrash 
on this passage; which also exists in 
German, die Wande haben Obren; 
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revile the king even in thy thoughts, and do not revile the 
prince even in thy bed-chamber, for the bird of the air 
conveyeth the report, and the winged creature telleth the 


and the similar sayings in our lan- 
guage, hedges have ears, the walls will 
speak, &e., &e. Others, however, 
think that allusion is here made to 
the cranes of Ibycus (the Midrash, 
Grotius, Le Clerc, Schmidt, &e.), or 
to the custom of employing carrier- 
pigeons to convey despatches (Pax- 
ton, Illustrations ii.; Kitto, Daily 
Bible Illustrations, Poetical Books, 
p. 384, &c., &.) ; but there is no ne- 
cessity to depart from this common 
proverbial phrase. The accessory 
particle 03, as frequently, serves to 
mark the gradation of the idea; we 
are not only to abstain from reviling 
the great in veiled language before 
the public, as in the preceding verse, 
but also, or even, in private it is best 
to guard against it. 272 is a word of 
later Hebrew, and only occurs in 
2 Chron. i. 10,1], 12; and Dan. i. 
4.17; in which passages it denotes 
knowledge. ‘The signification wnder- 
standing, mind, thought, however, as- 
signed to it here by the Septuagint 
(cuveidnorg), the Vulgate (cogitatio), the 
Chaldee (73) 727272 427203), Rashi 
(PM2wT72), Rashbam (72? 27732), [bn 
Ezra (Tmawn Fav), Luther, the 
Zurich Bible, Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Autho- 
rised Version, and most modern com- 
mentators, is fully established by the 
usage of this word in the Chaldee and 
Syriac, to which alone we must ap- 
peal for the meaning of a doubtful 
word in the later books of the Hebrew 
Bible; the renderings, thy kinsfolk, 
acquaintance, confidant (Le Clere, 
Nachtigal, &c.), in confidential talk 
(Déderlein), although thou knowest it, 
on account of thy knowledge (Bauer, 
Desvoeux, &c.), in loco concubitus tui 
(Van der Palm), in thy study (Heng- 
stenberg), &c., &e., are contrary to 
the genius of the language. The as- 
sertion that 917, which denotes Jan- 
guage audibly uttered, precludes the 
rendering of »12 by thought, is gra- 


tuitous, since both 57 and 727 are used 
hyperbolically, as is evident from the - 
whole tenor of the verse, which is 
highly figurative. Equally untenable 
is the objection, that this rendering 
is contrary to the parallelism, for 
thoughts are represented by the 
Hebrews as occupying the innermost 
recesses of the heart, and forms a 
suitable parallelism with the inner 
chamber of the house used as the 
dormitory. For 2, to revile, to speak 
evil, see vii. 21, and VW», noble, see 
verse 6 of this chapter. 717, voice, 
also report (comp. Gen. xlv. 16; Jer. 
iii. 9); so also 123, word, means 
rumour, report (comp. Job xli.4. [12]). 
The Massoretic remark, that the 7 
in 05237 is redundant, is as little to 
be regarded as in verse 6, or in vi. 10, 
since 5P3, like FAP, is a generic term, 
and, being in the construct siate, has 
the article transferred to the noun in 
the genitive (comp. Gesen. § 111,1; 
Ewald, § 277, d, 2). We expected 
that the Hagadic interpretation of 
this verse, which takes ‘the king” 
to be the Lord of the heavens, and 
“the winged tribe,” the angel Raziel 
(comp. the Midrash and the Chaldee 
paraphrase), would be christianised 
by St. Jerome and applied to better 
purpose, making “the king” to be 
Christ the King of the Church ; “the 
rich,” the saints enriched with wisdom 
and heavenly virtues ; and ‘the birds 
of the air,” the angels; but we are 
surprised at the remark of Bishop 
Patrick, who says, “I am not satisfied 
whether Solomon had not respect to 
something else, and intimated that 
some prophet might make the dis- 
covery, as Elisha did of many things 
spoken of in the king’s own chamber 
(2 Kings vi. 9). The Chaldee para- 
phrase, by ‘that which hath wings,’ 
understands the heavenly ministers ; 
and so many of the Hebrews, about 
which though they talk many fabu- 
lous things, yet the meaning may be 
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xi.l story. Cast thy bread upon the surface of the water, for in 


the angels shall one way or other 
bring it to light, and give occasion to 
the discovery,’ and quotes Bishop 
Taylor as being of the same opinion. 
We have here another proof of the 
fact that men may be very learned, 
and yet not know the principles of 
historico-grammatical exegesis. 

1. Cast thy bread, &e. Having 
shewn the evil which we shall escape 
by the exercise of wisdom in our 
conduct towards those who are above 
us, towards perverse kings and go- 
vernors, Coheleth now adverts, on 
the other hand, to the good which will 
accrue to us from our wise and kind 
dealings with those who are below us, 
with our apparently ungrateful fellow- 
creatures. Hospitality, so universally 
practised in the East, is here recom- 
mended under seemingly the most 
unpromising cireumstances. Bread 
in the East is made in cake-like 
shape; it is very thin, and more like 
what we should call flaps. The pass- 
over-bread, to the present day, is not 
thicker than the blade of a knife, 
round or oval, and about nine or ten 
inches in diameter (Jahn, Biblical 
Antiq. § 140; Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. Lit., 
under Bread), so that, when put into 
a stream, it would float for a time 
and be carried away by the current. 
Hence the force of the allusion in 
this admonition. We are to be 
charitable to thankless people, when 
the bread we have bestowed seems 
as if cast upon the surface of the 
water, where it is irrecoverably borne 
away by the rapidly flowing stream, 
since we cannot tell whether in the 
process of time we may not reap the 
benefit of it. The Arabs have a simi- 
lar proverb, Do good, cast thy bread 
into the water, thou shalt be repaid 
some day (comp. Diez, Denfrwiirdig- 
feiten yon Wfien, i. 106). The com- 
parison of that which swiftly and 
irreclaimably disappears, with float- 
ing matter impetuously carried away 
upon the surface of water, is also to 
be found in other parts of the Scrip- 
tures. Thus the prophet Hosea com- 


pares the perishing king of Samaria 
to a chip irresistibly carried away 
upon the surface of the water (x. 7); 
and Job speaks of the wicked as being 
suddenly carried off, like floating upon 
the surface of the water (xxiv. 18). 
The verse is therefore tersely ex- 
plained by Rashi 078) tom maw Te 
POWAW OWI TY NIN BW YT? 7) Ww 
Dam 2p by yma, be benevolent and 
charitable, even to men respecting whom 
thy heart tells thee thow shalt never 
see again, just as if one had cast his 
benevolence upon the surface of the 
water; so also Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, 
Grotius, Le Clere, Patrick, Durell, 
Umbreit, Rosenmiiller, Knobel, Herz- 
feld, Heiligstedt, Noyes, Philippson, 
Elster, kc. The Chaldee paraphrase, 
92 JPEOR PAST MP2 APOE OM orwie 
ND ER, give thy nourishing bread to 
the poor, who go in ships upon the 
surface of the water, apart from re- 
stricting the charity to navigators, 
assumes an ellipsis which is inad- 
missible. The offshoot of this inter- 
pretation, viz., the view that merchants 
are here encouraged to send their 
goods by sea to distant lands (Geier, 
Mendelssohn, Michaelis, Doéderlein, 
Spohn, Preston, &c.), is still more 
untenable, since 079 can never mean 
merchandise, and since the following 
verse, with which it is intimately 
connected, undoubtedly shews that 
charity is here intended. For the 
same reasons we must also reject the 
opinion of those who, though regard- 
ing it as an admonition to be chari- 
table, maintain that the language is 
borrowed from maritime trade (Heng- 
stenberg, &c.) Neither can the ex- 
planation of those be admitted who 
take it as commending agricultural 
pursuits, with special reference to the 
practice in Egypt of sowing the seed 
previous to the complete recession of 
the waters of the Nile, &c., thus ren- 
dering it sow thy seed by the water, 
&e. (Van der Palm, Bauer, &c.); or 
sow thy corn before the waters, i.e., 
before the rainy season (Desvoeux, 
Nachtigal, Boothroyd, &e.); or, sow 
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2 the process of time thou mayest find the profit of it; give a 
portion thereof to seven and even to eight, for thou knowest 


thy seed when showers approach (Hodg- 
son), because—1. To render 712 M20 


by sow thy seed, is contrary to the 
-usus loquendi ; this is expressed in 


Hebrew by the established phrase 
7X YU, which is used in verse 6. 
2. 28 Y can neither mean by, before, 
nor when. 35. The following verse 
shews that charity is here spoken of, 
and not the pursuit of agriculture. 
Those, therefore, who, whilst admit- 
ting that it refers to charity, take it as 
a proverbial form of speech drawn 
from the manner of husbandmen 
(Bishops Reynolds and Lowth, The 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lect. 
x., p. 108, ed. 1835; Holden, &c.), 
incur the first and second objec- 
tions. 4, multitude, greatness, length, 
process. OD”, days, also time, as con- 
sisting of a succession of days (com). 
Gen. xlvii.8; 1 Sam. xxvii.11;1 Kings 
ii. 11). The pronoun in 38279, re- 
ferring to O12, stands synecdochically 
for the produce or the benefit of the 
noun to which it refers (compare 
TBIINA PAYA TPALa IIT TINK, cursed 
be the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat it, i.e., the product of 
16, Gene ly Tene i, Uf, SOON Ily 1G) S 
Jer. v. 17. 

2. Give a portion, &e. This charity 
is not to be restricted to these appa- 
rently unpromising circumstances ; 
it should be of a general character. 
We are to help, by our diffusive 
liberality, as many as we possibly 
can, since we know not what a day 
may bring forth; reverses may come 
upon us, and we may then be re- 
lieved by the objects of our former 
benevolence. 720, portion, refers to 
7272, thy bread, in the foregoing verse, 
and must be supplied here (so Rashi, 
Rashbam, Heiligstedt, &c.) Zo seven, 
and also to eight, is an idiomatic 
phrase, denoting many. Two nume- 
rals are frequently coupled together, 
the latter rising in the scale above 
the former, to express an indefinite 
number, some, several, many, e.g. 


““once and twice,” i.e., several times 
(Job xxxiii. 14; Ps. lxii. 12); “ twice 
and thrice,” i.e., often (Job xxxiii. 29; 
Isa. xvii. 6); “three and four,” 7. e., 
Frequently, many (Exod. xx. 5, xxxiv. 
1>- Prov.memiibby 1822s: Amore 
Oa Oo Oz Leelee 4G) “four ana 
five” (Isa. xvii. 6); “six and seven,” 
2 e., many (Jobv.19; “seven andeight” 
Micah v. 4). Similar idioms exist in 
Greek and Latin; comp. the pic xat 
verpanic Of Homer; bis et ter, bis terque 
(Cicero. Quint. Fr. iii. 8; Cels. de re 
Med. iv.12); ter quaterque, ter et quater, 
ter aut quater (Horat. Od. i. 31, 13; 
Sat. ii. 7. 76; Virg. Georg. i. 410; 
Ovid. Metam. i. 179). The persons, 
as often, are implied in the numerals 
(vide supra, vi. 8; 1 Sam. xviii. 7; 
Isa. xxxvii. 36; Ps. xci. 7); so Rashi 
(To 22) needy persons, Rashbam 
(DIN 22 7929) to many men, and most 
modern commentators. The Chaldee 
paraphrase and Ibn Ezra, however, 
regard these numbers as referring to 
time, the former to the seventh and 
eighth month, when we are to sow 
our portion of seed, and the latter to 
the sacred number seven, and the 
eight days of the week ; but this is 
contrary to the context and the genius 
of the language, as this would require 
m3wa and mowa, Still more arti- 
ficial and objectionable i is the opinion 
that these numbers refer to vessels, 
thus cautioning those who trade by 
sea not to stow all their property in 
one ship, but to divide it among seven 
or eight vessels (Mendelssohn, Fried- 
lander, Preston, &c.), or, which is 
substantially the same, divide or con- 
stitute thy portion into seven or eight 
portions (Nachtigal, Hitzig, Stuart, 
&e.) ; vereinige did) mit fieben oder 
achten, unite thyself to seven or eight, 
which Spohn explains, tretbft Du dein 
Gewerbe allein, fo bift du in Gefahr, 
dah bey eintretendem Unglitc dein 
ganges BVermogen verlohren gebe. 

Tritft Du aber mit mehrern in Gefell- 
fehaft, fo verliehrft du dann nur den 
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3 not what misfortune there may be upon the earth. When 


einen oder den andern Theil, if thou 
carriest on business alone, thou art 
in danger of losing the whole of thy 
property when misfortune comes ; but 
if thou enterest into partnership with 
several others, thou wilt only lose a 


part, thus cautioning us against 
risking all in one adventure. mri 
mY stands for Mm WIT; it not 


unfrequently happens ‘that the accu- 
sative, which defines more closely 
the thing intended, is separated by 
intermediate words, especially from 
™2, what, and Ws, which (compare 
2 Kings viii. 12, xii. 6; Esth. vi. 3; 
Ewald, § 287, h). To take this clause 
as an admonition to be benevolent 
because impending calamities may 
deprive us of the neans of doing good 
(Rashi, Reynolds, &e.), or because 
thou little knowest what misery there 
exists upon earth, t.e., “ being rich, 
thou art ignorant to what degree 
poverty and misery prevail upon the 
earth” (Holden), is against the scope 
of the passage, which propounds 
precepts of worldly wisdom, the ob- 
servance of which will yield temporal 
advantages. St. Jerome’s explana- 
tion of this verse is really marvellous. 
He finds in the two numbers the 
two Testaments composing the Holy 
Scriptures ; the number “ seven” 
being the Old Testament, because of 
the Jewish Sabbath which is therein 
enjoined to be celebrated on the 
seventh day; the number “eight” the 
New Testament, because the Saviour 
rose on the eighth day; ‘the evil” 
the tortures of the wicked after death, 
and “upon earth” meaning the 
heretics living upon the earth. And 
after expatiating upon the fact that 
the Jews restrict their faith to the 
Old Testament, the number seven, 
and Marcion, the Manichees, and 
other heretics to the New, the nwm- 
ber eight, the sainted Father deduces 
from it the solemn lesson, Nos UTRI- 
QUE CREDAMUS INSTRUMENTO ; NON 
ENIM POSSUMUS DIGNOS CRUCIATUS, 
DIGNAMQUE PENAM JAM NUNC MENTE 
COMPREHENDERE, QUE REPOSITA EST 


HIS QUI VERSANTUR IN TERRA J UDEIS 
ATQUE HERETICIS E DUOBUS ALTE- 
RUM DENEGANTIBUS, let us therefore 
believe both instruments, for indeed 
we cannot now comprehend the merited 
tortures and punishment reserved for 
those who are upon earth, for the Jews 
and heretics who deny either of them. 

8. When the clouds, &. From 
acts of benevolence Coheleth passes 
over to the common work of life; 
and just as he recommends general 
liberality in the former case, be- 
cause’ our shortsightedness might 
sometimes lead us to withhold our 
gifts, which, if bestowed, would per- 
chance yield an ample return, so he 
tells, with regard to our every-day 
employment, that we are to be gene- 
rally active. Our ignorance of the 
circumstances connected with our 
labours (verse 3) must not keep us 
from putting forth our exertions (4), 
inasmuch as they can never be 
known to us (5), but, on the contrary, 
ought to make us always active, 
since, for aught we know, one or the 
other effort may produce the desired 
effect (6). According to bis usual 
manner, the sacred writer begins 
with stating facts, and then deduces 
from them the maxim he wishes to 
propound. Here then are the pheno- 
mena of nature; the rain and the 
wind, both at times neutralising our 
efforts; the former is detrimental to 
the harvest, the latter to the sowing; 
we see the one taking place when the 
clouds are filled with rain, and the 
other when the trees are blown down ; 
all that we know about it beforehand, 
Coheleth ironically remarks, is that 
the tree will lie on the spot where it 
falls; we know as little about the 
phenomena of nature as we know 
about the objects of our charity. 
The perplexity which commentators 
have experienced in the interpreta- 
tion of this verse is owing, we believe, 
to their attempts to connect it with 
the preceding verse. Thus Rashi 
regards it as still enforcing the lesson 
of charity by a reference to the objects 
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the clouds are full of rain they empty it upon the earth, 
and when the tree falleth in the south or north, in the 


4 place where the tree falleth there it lieth; whoso therefore 


watcheth the wind shall not sow, and he who looketh at the 


of nature, which freely communicate 
their blessings to those who stand in 
need of them, DW D'NdD DIY Ms ON 
DIpal PAN oY oPowa wey OpwOW nyP 
Tm FID OW MPN NM Tow, when 
thou seest the clouds filled with rain 
thou knowest that they are destined to 
pour down their rain upon the earth ; 
in the place where the good flourishes 
and is cut down there it is destined to 
abide, i.e., for the benefit of others; so 
should the rich man, whom God has 
filled with blessings, pour them forth 
to others: substantially the same 
are [bn Ezra, Bishop Reynolds, Gro- 
tius, Knobel, Elster, Vaihinger, &c. 
Others, again,whilst adopting Rashi’s 
explanation of the first clause, regard 
the second as referring to death, when 
we are unable to do good, just as 
the tree, when cut down, bears no 
more fruit (Bishop Patrick, Rosen- 
miller, &c.); or explain it as describ- 
ing the uncertainty of riches, thus 
giving a reason for the admonition 
to be benevolent whilst we have the 
means (Schmidt, &ec.). Rashbam, 
again, takes it to set forth disinte- 
rested benevolence, WO ONw DW 
DOD PINT Sy Tw IY ow owl DavA 
Dw Hw Opa POLI IW ONT py Do ONw 
JMIND TIN NAD WEN OR TD NT OP 

yoo opt o> ynnw, just as the 
clouds that are filled with rain empty 
their contents upon the earth, and as 
the tree which falls in the south or 
north remains in the place, so it may 
be that thou wilt have no advantage 
from those to whom thou impartest a 
portion of what thou hast; whilst 
Michaelis, Spohn, Umbreit, &c., 
maintain that the whole verse de- 
scribes the impossibility of preventing 
misfortunes. Without entering into 
the particulars of each of these inter- 
pretations severally, we submit — 
1. That all of them give a most 
unnatural sense to the second hemi- 


stich ; and 2. That the repetition of 
Diy in the following verse, and indeed 
the whole tenor of it, shew beyond 
doubt that verses 3 and 4 are inti- 
mately and inseparably connected. 
All the difficulties vanish if we 
regard yY 25) as descriptive of the 
trees uprooted and prostrated by the 
wind, the approach of which we can- 
not foretell,justas we cannot prognos- 
ticate when it will rain, thus forming 
the basis of the statement in the 
following verse. 0p"), the accusative 
of place, has here the force of Dip93, 
as in ili. 16, and in Ksth. iv. 38, viii. 
17; Ezek. vi. 18, where it is also in 
the construct state before 1x, for 
which see i. 7, and Ewald, § 332, ¢. 
sim is the apocopated future of yz, 
with otiant 8 (comp 89D for 1295, 
Josh. x. 24; 8728 for 128, Isa. xxviii. 12; 
Gesen. § 44, Rem.4; Ewald, § 84, c). 

4. Whoso therefore watcheth, &c. 
Inference from the fact stated in 
the foregoing verse. This then 
being the case, since we cannot fore- 
tell these phenomena; since all we 
know of them is when we see them 
marshaling their strength and com- 
mitting their ravages upon the ob- 
jects around us, the husbandman 
who watches the wind and clouds 
before he ventures to sow and reap, 
will never engage in agricultural 
pursuits, and have no return at all; 
just as in the case of charity men- 
tioned in verses 1 and 2, he who is 
over-scrupnlous in the distribution of 
alms may frequently lose a profitable 
return. As often, the second part of 
the preceding verse is taken up first, 
and the first part is here the second, 
for which see vii. 7. How this fact 
could have been so generally over- 
looked, when the uprooting the tree so 
manifestly answers to the wind, and 
when the very expression 0°29 of the 
preceding verse is here repeated, is 
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of the wind as the formation in the womb of the pregnant, 
so thou knowest not the work of God who worketh all 


really surprising, especially as inter- 
preters have ever been puzzled to 
explain this verse when detached 
from the foregoing one, aud are 
obliged to regard it as an imperfect 
comparison, as a protasis without the 
apodosis, which we are told to supply. 

5. As thou knowest, &e. Having 
adverted in verse 3 to the impossi- 
bility of knowing beforehand the 
state of the weather, and shewn in 
verse 4 what we ought not to do under 
these circumstances, Coheleth now 
submits that, great as our ignorance 
is of the course of the wind, and it 
is as great as that of the foetus, this 
ignorance extends to all the works 
of God, and then shews us in the 
following verse what we ought to do 
in such a state of shortsightedness. 
The reason why the sacred writer 
mentions the course of the wind 
alone, and does not also allude to 
the formation of the clouds, which 
we might be led to expect at first 
‘sight, when comparing this verse 
with the preceding one, will be found 
upon a more close investigation of 
the context. Now, though the clouds 
as well as the wind were referred to 
in the preceding verse (4), yet were 
the clouds alone expressly mentioned 
in verse 3, the wind being described 
only by its effects. It is therefore to 
be expected that Coheleth, in ex- 
posing our ignorance of that which 
the husbandman allows to influence 
his work, would also distinctly men- 
tion the wind, and thus, with the 
clouds of verse 3, give by name the 
two objects quoted in verse 4. The 
comparison of our ignorance about 
the course of the wind with that of 
the foetus is most striking, and ex- 
presses the intensity of this ignorance. 
A similar comparison is used in vi. 
83 to convey a thorough absence of 
happiness. O22”, bones, constituting 
‘the principal part of the body, is 
used metonymically for the body 


itself, the bodily form (comp. Lam. 
iv. 7; Ezek. xxxii. 27), the fetus, 
and is here evidently chosen for its 
assonance with YY in verse 3; it is the 
subject, and the predicate D'YT) DPX 
is to be mentally supplied from the 
preceding clause, as is frequently the 
case (vide x. 12). The Septuagint 
connects the first clause with the 
preceding verse, éy of¢ obx tori yiydionoy 
tis 4 680g To mveiuaros, among whom 
(i.e., those who watch the wind, &c.) 
there is none knowing what is the way 
of the wind, arbitrarily altering the 
text. The Vulg., guomoDo IGNoRAs, 
QU SIT VIA SPIRITUS ET QUA RA- 
TIONE COMPINGANTUR OSSA IN VENTRE 
PREGNANTIS: sic, &c., as thou knowest 
not what is the way of the spirit, and 
in what manner the bones are joined 
together in the womb of the pregnant, 
so, &c., which St. Jerome explains 
as describing the mysterious entrance 
of the soul into the body of the fetus, 
as well as the formation of the latter, 
and which is followed by the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Autho- 
rised Version, Holden, Gesenius, 
First, &e., proceeds as usual from 
the Hagadic interpretation of this 
verse, and may be seen in the 
Chaldee, 19 “Por PIDy YT J NoIT 
NVI WOT NPD ND FAIA MIT NNT 


WT IN DIPD NYT MPT) NLD PONT 
TPORT PII TW NIP, as thou knowest 
not how the spirit of the breath of 
life enters into the body of an infant 
which rests in the womb of its preg- 
nant mother, and as thou knowest 
not whether it is a male or female 
until it is born, &e., &e., and the 
Midrash. But this interpretation— 
1, Severs the manifest connection 
between this verse and the preceding 
one, by assigning, contrary to the 
laws of exegesis, different senses to 
™. in these two verses; 2. Most 
unjustifiably paraphrases }223 O2YYD 
m7 as if it were OI] YT DYPT py 
mOD or DOYYT TWIT x, no instance 
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Sow, then, thy seed in the morning, and withhold 


not thine hand therefrom in the evening, since thou knowest 
not which shall prosper, this or that, or whether both shall 
7 be alike good; and the light shall be sweet, and it shall be 


having been adduced by Gesenius 
and First in their lexicons, where 3 
is used in such a sense, and the > by 
which it is preceded plainly shewing 
that it is the Caph comparison ; and 
3. It introduces a new subject, viz., 
our ignorance of the formation aud 
animation of the human body, which 
is foreign to the scope of the passage. 
The rendering, ‘“‘as thou kuowest 
not what is the way of the wind, just 
as [thou knowest not] the bones in 
the womb of her who is with child, 
so thou knowest,” &c., now generally 
given of this verse, puts an exceed- 
ingly forced construction upon the 
words, which is by no means obviated 
by Rashi, who takes}... 7ON2 as 
inverted (comp. Gen. xiii. 10; Isa. 
XXiv. 2), t.e., “just as thou knowest 
not the formation in the womb... 
so thou knowest not what is the way 
of the wind, and so also thou knowest 
not the work of God,” &c. 

6. Sow, then, thy seed, &. The 
lesson deduced from our ignorance 
of the operations of God is that we 
are to be always diligent. Since we 
know not the course of things, and 
cannot foretell whether our labours 
of the former or latter part, or both 
parts of the day, will be opportune, 
itis safest to be constantly at work, 
in which case we shall be sure to 
labour at the proper time. The in- 
Ferential particle, as frequently, is 
omitted at the beginning of the verse, 
and must be supplied in the transla- 
tion. For morning and evening, the 
two ends of the day, denoting the 
whole of it, constantly, vide iii. 11; 
x. 13. The 9 in 3993 stands for ny), 
and has therefore the same meaning 
as the usual 29Y2 (comp. Gen. xlix. 
27; Ps. xe. 6, with Gen. viii. 11). 
FPR Py, from sowing thy seed, 
must be ‘mentally supplied after 
TT mr oR, withhold not thine hand. 


m8, which of the two, refers to both 
the morning and evening sowing here 
recommended; to which also 74s M7, 
this or that (comp. Job. i. 16; Ps. 
Ixxy. 8), and D2¥, both, refer. For 
WWD, see ii. 21. W832, properly as one, 
is used for alike, because when two 
or more things do or suffer the same 
thing, they may be regarded as iden- 
tical in this respect (comp. 772) 281 
TN2 1, the wolf and the lamb shall 
feed like one, i.e., alike, Isa. Ixv. 25; 
Ezra ii. 64). The Vulgate’s render- 
ing of the last clause by ET si 
UTRUMQUE SIMUL, MELIUS ERIT, and 
if both together, it shall be better, 
which is followed by Luther, Cover- 
dale, the Bishops’ Bible, &c., making 
TN) DON) depend upon WP and 
D1, a separate clause, is contrary 
to the word 0259, which is the plural. 
7. And the light, &. If we will 
act in accordance with the foregoing 
advice; if we will be benevolent to 
all our fellow-creatures, and ever dili- 
gent in qur business, we shall find life 
sweet, and have pleasure in living. 
The light and the sun are designedly 
used for life, in harmony with the 
clouds, wind, and especially the day 
spoken of in the foregoing verses. In 
addition to what has been said in 
explanation of the phrase to see light, 
for to live, in vi. 5, we quote a passage 
from Euripides, which is a striking 
parallel to the words in question — 
Mn fu darontong awpoy. ndv yap Ts pas 
Aciocew ta 8 bard yiig fan pa idety dvayndons. 
Destroy not my youth, to see the light 
Is sweet, oh do not hurl me into the realm 


of darkness! 
IPHIGIN. IN AvLIs, 1219-19. 


The > in D>P> has retained the short 
vowel Pattach, because the guttural ¥, 
which, likes and 1, allows a sharpen- 
ing of the syllable, though orthogra- 
phically excluding the Dagesh forte 
(comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 7; Ezek. xii. 12; 
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For even if a man 


should live many years, he ought to rejoice in them all, and 
to remember that there will be many dark days, that all 


Ewald, § 50, b). To make this verse 
begin a new paragraph, commending 
the enjoyment of life (Mendelssohn, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, &c.), or to take it 
as giving a reason why the preceding 
verses urge that man should indus- 
triously provide for life, viz., since 
notwithstanding all the evils con- 
nected with it, life has many enjoy- 
ments (Hitzig, Stuart, Hengstenberg, 
&e.), or to regard it as furnishing 
“another argument in favour of 
charity, to this effect: However great 
may be the sweets and pleasures of 
life, and whatever delights a man 
may enjoy, yet seasons of pain, and 
sickness, and sorrow will occur; and 
the experience of human frailty 
should melt his heart to active be- 
nevolence towards every suffering 
child of the dust” (Holden), is doing 
violence to the text and context un- 
necessarily. The explanation we 
have given leaves to the words their 
natural meaning, and is in harmony 
with the scope of the passage. The 
Syriac version, “ light is sweet, and is 
pleasant to the eyes, and especially 
to those who see the sun,” is non- 
sense; for those who cannot see the 
sun have no pleasure in light. 

8. For even if a man, &c. The 
reason why man should put forth all 
those exertions to make life comfort- 
able is, that this is the only scene of 
enjoyment; we ought therefore to 
make of it an uninterrupted holiday, 
however long our earthly existence, 
since we must remember the many 
dark and joyless days that will suc- 
ceed it, when we shall moulder in the 
dust. The Egyptians, too, urged 
death as a reason for enjoying life. 
Herodotus tells us that at their feasts 
“a servant carries round to the seve- 
ral guests a coffin, in which there is 
the image of a dead body carved in 
wood, and painted to resemble nature 
as nearly as possible, about a cubit 
or two cubits in length; and, shewing 


this to each of the company, he says, 
‘Gaze here; then drink and be merry, 
for when you die, such will you be” 
(ii. 78). This is the natural result, if 
a future state is denied. Compare 
Sirach ii. 24; Book of Wisdom ii. 1, 
&e.; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Hor. Od. lib. ii., 
od. iii. 13. °3, as usual, is causal, and 
assigns a reason why every exertion 
should be made to procure enjoyment. 
For 0523, masculine, instead of 7223, 
feminine, referring to D78, a feminine 
noun, see ii. 6. ™2¥! and "57 are not 
to be rendered indicatively, as Doder- 
lein, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Noyes, 
&e., will have it, who regard this 
verse as giving a reason why life is 
called sweet in the preceding verse 
(viz., because if a man live many years 
he rejoices in them all, &c.), as this 
contradicts the frequent complaints 
made in this book about the unne- 
cessary anxieties and trouble which 
men create for themselves, and the 
constant admonition to enjoy life, and 
is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the preceding verse, but are to be 
rendered obligatory ; and the } in = 
is also causal, and introduces the 
principal reason, t.e., life must be 
enjoyed, since we must bear in mind 
that this is the only scene of enjoy- 
ment, that a protracted, dreary, and 
joyless state is to follow it, ‘o7nx =m 
wT TWN. TEM is, again, an attrac- 
tion for PEMID yM AID EM, for 
which see ii. 24. 820-92 is dependent 
upon D139), he must remember that 
all which is coming is vanity, t. e., that 
the hereafter is all nothing. ‘The 
different interpretations of this verse 
are as conflicting as they are nume- 
rous. The Vulgate, si ANNIS MULTIS 
VIXERIT HOMO, ET IN HIS OMNIBUS 
LETATUS FUERIT, MEMINISSE DEBET 
TENEBROSI TEMPORIS, ET DIERUM MUL- 
TORUM, QUI CUM VENERINT, VANITATIS 
ARGUENTUR, PRETERITA, if a man live 
many years, and have rejoiced in them 
all, he ought to remember the dark 
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Rejoice, O young man, in thy 


youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in thy youthful days, 


and pursue the ways of thine heart, and the things which 


are seen by the eyes, and know that, respecting all these, 


time, and the many days wherein, when 
they shall come, the things passed shalt 
be accused of vanity, is utterly at 
variance with the text and context, 
and evidently proceeds from the 
Hagadic interpretation of this verse, 
which converts it into an orthodox 
remark cautioning us against sin 
(comp. the Chaldee and the Midrash). 
Hence also the explanation of Rashi, 
“if a man live many years he will 
rejoice in all good things, for he will 
remember that the days of darkness 
for the sinner shall be many ; all that 
shall come upon him will be distress ;” 
and substantially the same Rashbam. 
Ibn Ezra, again, submits that the 
meaning of the verse is “even if a 
man knew that he would live many 
years, and rejoice in them all, yet 
when he remembers the days of dark- 
ness in the grave that they will be 
many, every one that comes into the 
world is vanity to him,” which is 
substantially followed by Desvoeux, 
&c. These far-fetched explanations 
are fully equalled by the rendering of 
Luther, wenn ein Menfth lange Zeit 
Tebt, und ift froblid) in allen Dingen, 
fo gedenfet er dod nur der bofen 
Tage daB ihrer fo viel tft; denn alles 
was ihm begegnet ift, ift eitel, if a 
man live a long time and rejoice in all 
things, he still only remembers the evil 
days that they are many, for all which 
happened to him is vanity ; and Cover- 
dale, “if a man live many years and 
be glad in them all, Jet him remem- 
ber the days of darkness, which shall 
be many; and when they come, all 
things shall be but vain.” Equally 
inadmissible is the interpretation of 
those who regard this verse as ad- 
monishing those who enjoy life never 
to forget that we must also suffer 
(Holden, Stuart, &c.), since — 1. Co- 
heleth could not so definitely affirm 
that every man will suffer, and that, 


too, many years; 2. It is most in- 
congruous to admonish a man to 
rejoice every year of his life (0293), 
and yet in the same breath tell him 
that he will have many a long year 
of afflictions, when he will be unable 
to enjoy himself; and 3. The terms 
light and sun, used in the preceding 
verse for life, plainly shew that the 
phrase the days of darkness is used 
autithetically for death (comp. also 
Ps. Ixxxvitl! 12; 913;sexliint. 85 7Job 
Spel) 

9. Rejoice, O young man, &c. The 
appalling conclusion stated in the 
foregoing verse, to which Coheleth 
was driven again and again by rea- 
soning upon the current view about 
the destiny of man, and the fact that 
there can be no true enjoyment here 
with the prospect of annihilation 
before us, which chills and mars our 
earthly pleasures, leaves the cravings 
of the soul unsatisfied, and wrings 
from the agonising heart, panting 
after something higher and impe- 
rishable, the desponding and repeated 
cry, ‘Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity!” leads him at last to the true 
way of happiness. To be really happy, 
we must not only lead a cheerful life, 
and enjoy the earthly pleasures and 
blessings wherewith a benign Creator 
has so largely blessed us, but look 
Sorward to a future bar of judgment, 
which will regulate our conduct, re- 
strain our enjoyments within lawful 
bounds, and make them consistent 
with our thoughts of a righteous 
retribution from a holy God. This 
enjoyment is to commence in that 
period of life when pleasures are most 
innocent, easily attainable, and un- 
alloyed by cares and anxieties. It is 
to begin at that age which influences 
the whole of our after life; a cheerful 
and happy disposition cultivated in 
our youth will yield its rich harvest 
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Banish, therefore, 


sorrow from thy mind, and put away sadness from thy body, 


in old age. For similar reasons is 
piety urged upon the young espe- 
cially, in xii. 1. The 3 in 4773 does 
not mark the object at which one is 
to rejoice (Doderlein, Schmidt, &c.), 
but denotes the time, and stands for 
22 (comp. Isa. ix. 2), as is evident 
from the parallelism. As the heart 
is regarded as the source of happiness, 
whence joy, as it were, gushes forth 
upon the whole body (Prov. xiv. 30, 
xv. 13), hence it is here represented 
as making man cheerful. For the 
passive signification of T8719, see vi. 
9. The Massoretic reading 7879, 
singular, instead of xy, plural, 
which is also to be found in forty-one 
of Kennicott’s MSS., has evidently 
arisen from a desire of making this 
passage uniform with vi. 9, as well 
as from taking it as an abstract, or 
for the act of seeing, which also 
accounts for the Septuagint, the 
Vulg., the Syriac, and the Chaldee ren- 
derings. Herzfeld justly remarks that 
the abnormal Quametz under the 7 
in YT), instead of the normal Pattach, 
is owing to the accent Sakefgadol, 
which not unfrequently lengthens 
the Segol into Pattach (comp. V2s"), 
Gen. xliii. 29, xlvii. 30), and more 
especially to the sense, drawing our 
attention to the very momentous 
doctrine propounded in this clause, 
and constituting it, as it were, a 
separate clause calling for a pause 
and reflection (comp. Ewald,§ 100,c). 
Thinking that the former part of this 
verse speaks too much about present 
enjoyment, the Hagada tried to 
modify the words of the text, ex- 
plaining PP wy2P FB? 2TB PM by 
YR A 22 TNR DY NOVNPA MN} 
waa (AON Nd) APP 2, and walk in 
meeleness with the ways of thine heart, 
and be careful as to the seeing of thine 
eyes, and do not look upon evil (comp. 
also the Midrash, in loco). Hence 
the rendering of the Septuagint, 
xal mwepimares tv od0ig KapdSiac cov Apemprog xa} 
fei ev dpaces opbarpdv cov, and walk in 


the ways of thine heart blamelessly, 
and not after the sight of thine eyes, 
which the Vulgate, the Syriac, and 
St. Jerome rightly reject. Rashi, 
Rashbam, and Ibn Ezra, who are 
also dissatisfied with such arbitrary 
treatment of the text, try to explain 
away this recommendation to enjoy 
life, by regarding it as ironical. But 
against this are — 1. All the parallel 
passages (ii 10. 24, ili. 12, 13. 22, 
v. 18; vi. 9, vil. 14, vili."15, ix. 7 —9), 
in which present enjoyment is se77- 
ously recommended ; 2. The intimate 
connection of this verse with the 
immediately following one, where 
the same idea is expressed in a dif- 
ferent form; and 3. The design of 
the whole book, which is to cure the 
melancholy state into which the 
people had at that time fallen, and 
to subvert the systems of ascetic life 
which many had reared in conse- 
quence of their temporal sufferings, 
and their limiting retributive justice 
to this side of the grave. The ap- 
parent contradiction between this 
recommendation and the prohibition 
in Numb. xv. 39, mentioned in the 
Midrash (see also supra, p. 56), which 
has given rise to this unnatural inter- 
pretation, is removed by the fact that 
two different kinds of pleasure are 
spoken of in these two places. Moses 
prohibits ilicit gratifications, whilst 
Coheleth recommends innocent plea- 
sures, which pleasures are to be in 
harmony with our preparation for 
a future account of all our doings 
at the bar of judgment. 

10. Banish, therefore, sorrow, &c. 
Having shewn, in the foregoing verse, 
that true happiness consists in both 
enjoying the present and looking for- 
ward to a future state, Coheleth now 
submits that we ought to regulate 
our life accordingly. The first re- 
mark contained in the first clause, 
viz., about enjoying the present, is 
taken up first. Here it is expressed 
in a negative form, that we are to 
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xti.l for youth and manhood are vanity; and remember thy 


banish all sorrow and sadness from 
our minds and bodies; there it is 
stated in a positive form, that we are 
to enjoy all earthly happiness. The 
additional reason here given for en- 
joying this life is strikingly different 
from the one given in verse 8. In 
verse 8, starting from the view that 
there is no hereafter, the vanity of 
the future is urged as an argument 
for enjoying the present; here, after 
having asserted that there is a final 
day of judgment, the vanity of the 
present life is given as a reason for 
not leading a life of anxiety and care. 
That DyD and 7Y. denote care and 
trouble, is evident from the context, 
and from i. 18, vil. 3. St. Jerome’s 
explanation, IN IRA OMNES PERTUR- 
BATIONES ANIML COMPREHENDIT; IN 
CARNIS MALITIA UNIVERSAS SIGNIFICAT 
CORPORIS VOLUPTATES, in anger (the 
Preacher) comprehends all the pas- 
sions of the mind, and by wickedness 
of the flesh he indicates all the plea- 
sures of the body, which is followed 
by the Geneva Bible, the Authorised 
Version, Reynolds, Patrick, Hodgson, 
Holden, &c , is preposterous, and is 
rightly rejected by Luther, the Zurich 
Bible, Desvoeux, Knobel, Herzfeld, 
and most modern commentators. 
nm is not from WW, to dawn 
(Gesenins, Knobel, &c.), as this would 
describe early childhood, which can- 
not be meant here, being incom- 
patible with cares and anxieties, but 
from 17%, to be black, and accordingly 
denotes the age when the hair of man 
is black = manhood, as opposed to 
720, which describes the time of life 
when the hair is white or grey = old 
age. The Chaldee has therefore ap- 
propriately rendered it by n1}ix "DY 
wv, the days of black hair ; so also 
St. Jerome, Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn 
Fzra, Herzfeld, and Philippson ; the 
latter rightly appeal to the Talmudic 
phrase wxw TD, black-haired heads 
(Nedarim 30, b), to denote manhood. 
This derivation shews more definitely 
the distinction between n> and 
maww; the former means youth, the 


latter manhood. The Septuagint’s 
rendering of it by dvoa, folly; the 
Vulgate voluptas; and the Syriac 


ov 0 
As, Yo, and not knowledge, are 


unwarrantable departures from the 
signification of the word. Hodgson’s 
rendering, “for youth and its lusts 
are vanity,” surpasses these versions. 

1. And remember, &c. “The second 
remark, contained in the second 
clause of xi. 9, is now taken up. 
Since God will one day hold us ac- 
countable for all the works done in 
the body, we are to set the Lord 
always before our eyes; we are to re- 
member that he made us, and not we 
ourselves, and hence the lives which 
he has given us are to be spent in 
accordance with the laws he has in- 
stituted. The youth especially is 
warned to remember his Creator, be- 
cause at this period of life the pas- 
sions are strong, and the powers of 
discretion and restraint are feeble; 
and nothing is so sure to save him 
from turning the innocent pleasures 
recommended to him into voluptuous- 
ness and sensuality, as constantly 
bearing in mind that there is a right- 
eous Judge, who holds us accountable 
for every action, from our very youth 
to the last moment of our existence. 
Moreover, the same reason which 
Coheleth used in urging cheerfulness 
upon the youth (xi. 9), also holds 
good with regard to religion. The 
youthful heart is more impressible, 
and the impressions received in tender 
age are hardly ever obliterated, and 
frequently influence the whole of 
one’s after life. The in 151 is not 
inferential, but is the regular copula, 
shewing the intimate connection of 
this verse with the preceding one; 
both resuming and elaborating upon 
the two remarks made in xi. 9. 
ota, like Ox, God, DWP, the 
Holy One (Prov. ix. 10, xxx. 3; Hos. 
xii. 1), and several titles of man 
(Gen. xli., xi: 30);- Isa. xix. 4, 
Xxxvil. 6) is plural; the ancients 
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Creator in the days of thy youth, before the days of evil 
come, and the years arrive of which thou shalt say, I have 
2 no pleasure in them: before the sun becometh dark, and 


from time immemorial conceived 
might, power, and dominion as some- 
thing distributed and manifold, see 
v. 10. The assertion of Holden and 
others, that “ the employment of a 
plural appellation of God, in this 
and other passages of Scripture, was 
designed to indicate, though ob- 
securely, a plurality of persons in the 
Divine Essence,” greatly injures the 
true faith, and works into the hands 
of the enemies of this doctrine. The 
reading J813, in the singular, which 


_is found in one hundred and forty- 


two of Kennicott’s MSS., and is 
adopted by Houbigant, Spohn, &c., 
is contrary to the general usage of 
the appellations, and has evidently 
arisen either from « desire to do 
away with an apparent anomaly, or 
from an inadvertent dropping of the 
insignificant *, than which nothing is 
more easy and frequent. The appeal 
to the ancient versions, which, we are 
told (Houbigant, Spohn, Davidson, 


> the Hebrew Text Revised from Criti- 


cal Sources, p. 195), have all the 
singular,is preposterous. Who would 
ever think of appealing to Luther, 
Coverdale, the Geneva Bible, the 
Authorised Version, all of which 
have the singular, to prove that the 
original from which they were made 
had the singular? These languages 
have not the same idiom, and to 
express it literally would represent 
the Hebrews as polytheists. Schmidt 
and Nachtigal’s rendering, freue dich 
deines Dafeins, rejoice at thy existence, 
z.e., do not overlook that thou art cre- 
ated, comparing *PXV3 with yevwnbéres, 
which stands for Biwzavres (Wisdom v 
13), or deriving it froin the Arabic 873, 
sanitas, and making it denote die 
Sahre der Blithe ber Gefundheit, the 
years of blossoming health, only shews 
what learned blunders learned men 
may commit. 

Before the days of evil, ke. We 
are to remember our Creator before 


the vigour of life is wasted in carnal 
pleasures and sensuous gratifica- 
tious ; before we have contracted 
the penalties of excess, and become 
weary of our merited sufferings ; 
before we are constrained, in a 
miserable old age, despondingly to 
exclaim, “TI have no pleasure in life!” 
Ty is frequently used as a conjune- 
tion, whilst, joined to B= x it 
denotes whilst that (Song of Songs 
i. 12), and to 8) it means while not 
(Prov. viii. 26), so that 8) WN TW sig- 
nifies awhile that not, i-e., before, and 
is well rendered by Symmachus amply, 
the Vulgate antequam, the Syriac 


oY: 

0 r>, and the Chald-59 7y, the latter 
exactly corresponds to the Hebrew. 
It is to be observed that this combi- 
nation 8) Wx W is repea‘ed three 
times in this description, viz., here, 
in the following verse, and in verse 6, 
to mark the transition from one sub- 
ject to another YI, the days 
of evil do not refer to the ordinary 
infirmities of old age, the ills that 
flesh is heir to, but characterise a 
suffering old age bronght about by 
excess and lewdness, “the result of 
having spent the youth of one’s life 
in carnal gratifications, in forget ful- 
ness of the Creator. For Y2xn Wx, 
see 1. 10, and for bia, masculine, 
instead of m3, feminine, referring to 
O20, a feminine noun, see ii. 6. 

2, Before the sun, &e. From this 
miserable old age Coheleth passes” 
over to the approach of death, which 
he describes, under the figure of a 
gathering storm, when the splendour 
of the heavenly lights (the whole 
day, 2. e., twenty-four hours) is ob- 
scured by the ever-returning clouds 
charged with fresh rain. Nothing 
could be more fitly compared with the 
approach of death to seize its victim, 
striking terror into all the inmates 
of the house, and defying all efforts of 
power and skill, than the threatening 
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the light, and the moon, 
3 return after the rain; when 


tempest, which makes masters and 
servants, men and women, quake 
alike, and puts a stop to all business. 
Modern commentators, having im- 
plicitly followed the Hagadic opinion 
that this is an allegorical description 
of old age, have experienced the 
greatest difficulty, and advanced the 
most contradictory statements, in 
their expositions of this and the 
three following verses. The uniform 
calmness of diction which prevails 
throughout the book; the absence 
of even the slightest indication, on 
the part of the sacred writer, that he 
here intends to give us an allegory ; 
the violation done to the text, to 
carry it through, which cannot be 
done after all, as will be seen in the 
sequel; the perfect confusion of opi- 
nions as to what the different parts 
of this supposed allegory mean; the 
tastelessness and obscenity palmed 
upon the beautiful and graphic de- 
scription; and, above all, the fact 
that a gathering tempest is here 
depicted, shew the mistake which 
modern commentators have com- 
mitted in not rejecting the Hagadic 
exposition here, which they have 
rightly rejected throughout the book. 
The best refutation, however, of this 
allegorical exposition is, we believe, 
to give in every place the tone and 
character of these conflicting views. 
NTN TW, Lefore, marks the transition 
from old age to the day of death. 
“NT is not the dawn (yw wT YS 
42) TSO WI INS Woy) wowA AM OD, 
Ibn Ezra), nor the light shining 
between the setting of the sun and the 
rising of the moon, called the evening 
red, Michaelis), nor is it inserted 
simply for the sake cf accumulation 
(Knobel), but is the light which, 
according to the Bible and many na- 
tions of antiquity, and some modern 
philosophers, eaists independently of 
the sun (comp. Kalisch on Genesis, 
p. 64). The Syriac wrongly takes 
it as the construct to the following 
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and the stars, and the clouds 
the keepers of the house shall 


words, i ¢., the light of the moon and 
the stars, whilst Spohn expunges it 
from the text altogether. The Tal- 
mud (Shabbath, 152, a) and Rashi 
take the darkening of the sun, the 
light, the moon and the stars, for 
the darkening of the forehead, the 
nose, the soul, and the teeth; the 
Chaldee for the obscuring of the face, 
the eyes, the cheeks, and the apples of 
the eyes, whilst Dr. Smith (The 
Portraiture of Old Age, pp. 27-47), for 
the decay of all the mental faculties. 

And the clouds return, &e. Ordi- 
narily the clouds depart, and the sky 
clears up after the rain, but in the 
threatening storm here described 
they return with fresh rain after 
having discharged their contents, 
thus obscuring the sun, light, moon, 
and stars. According to the Chaldee 
and Rashi, this refers to the distilling 
of tears; according to Rashbam, 
Bishop Reynolds, Grotius, Knobel, 
and others, it denotes a perpetual 
succession of sufferings ; according to 
Ibn Ezra, it means the constant dim- 
ness of the eyes; according to Le 
Clere and others, it means a bad influ- 
enza, accompanied with never-ceusing 
snuffling. 

3. When the keepers of the house, 
&c. In that portentous day every one 
shall be seized with consternation, 
men and women, menials and supe- 
riors, shall quake alike. oa, in the 
day, as frequently, is used as a con- 
junction of time, denoting when 
(comp. Gen. ii. 4, iii. 5, v. 1,2; 2Sam. 
Xxil. 1), and refers to the four-and- 
twenty hours during which the 
darkness described in the preceding 
verse shall prevail. 21, to tremble, 
to quake, only oceurs twice more in 
Biblical Hebrew (Esth. v. 9; Habak. 
ii. 7), but is frequently used in 
Aramean. M37 2d, the keepers of 
the house, are menial servants, whose 
business it is to guard the premises 
against robbers or marauders, whilst 
DIT Ws, the men of power, are supe- 
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quake, and the men of power writhe, and the grinding- 
maids shall stop because they have greatly diminished, and 
the women who look out of the windows shall be shrouded 


4 in darkness; and the door 


riors. ny, to bend (vide supra, i. 15) 
in the Hithpael, to bend one’'s-self, to 
twist, to writhe. According to the 
Talmud (/.¢.) and Rashi, “the keepers 
of the house” are the ribs and the 
loins ; according to the Chaldee, the 
knees ; according to [bn Ezra, Grotius, 
Knobel, &c., the hands and arms ; ac- 
cording to Bishop Reynolds, the 
head, the arms, and the ribs. ‘The 
men of power,” again, we are told 
by the Talmud (J. ¢.), Rashi, Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, mean the thighs, by 
the Chaldee paraphrast we are as- 
sured that they signify the arms, by 
Reynolds that they denote the legs und 
thighs, or the back, and by Holden 
and Knobel that they represent the 
knees and legs, or the legs alone. 

And the grinding maids, &e. The 
allusion here made to mills and 
 grinding-maids will appear very 
striking, if we bear in mind the 
ancient customs connected therewith. 
A mill formed a most important 
and indispensable utensil in Eastern 
housekeeping, as there were no public 
mills or bakers except the king's 
(Gen. xl. 2; Hos. vii. 4-8), and as 
the warm climate, drying up the 
bread and rendering it insipid, made 
it necessary both to grind and bake 
daily. Heuce the benevolent enact- 
ment of the Law to take no mill or 
millstone in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 6). 
The grinding was generally done in 
the evening, and the noise arising 
from the simultaneous performance 
in a large number of houses or tents 
was very great, so much so that 
allusion is made to it in the Scrip- 
tures (Jerem. xxv. 10; Rev. xviii. 
22, 23), as indicative of an active 
and happy population. A stoppage 
of the mills, occasioned by a storm as 
described in the text, would be as ter- 
rible as a cessation of business in our 
towns under similar circumstances. 


shall be closed in the street : 


Itwas generally the custom to emplcy 
women at these mills; the Jabour 
was very hard, and menial female 
slaves, and sometimes captives tuken 
in war, were made to perform it 
(comp. Exod. xi. 5; Job xxxi. 10, 
Il: [sa. xlviic 2; Matt: xxiv. 41; 
Jahn, Bib. Antiq. § 139; Kitto, 
Cyclopedia of Bib. Lit. under J/i//). 
“The women who look out of the 
windows” are women of a higher 
class, not engaged in rude labour, but 
who amuse themselves in this way, 
as is still done in the East. The 
wives and daughters, not having the 
liberty of going into the streets, find 
it a great source of amusement to 
look through the latticed windows 
in the houses of their confinement, to 
see what is going on outside. Hence 
we find that, under alarming cireum- 
stances, when fear would make West- 
ern women rush into the streets, ‘the 
mother of Sisera” is represented as 
“looking out at the window, and 
crying through the lattice” (Judg. 
v. 28). Thus the two classes of 
women mentioned in this clause, viz., 
the grinding slaves and the ladies of 
the house, exactly correspond to the 
two classes of men described in the 
former hemistich, viz., the outdoor 
watches and the men of power. 23, 
to pause, to rest, to stop, only occurs 
here, but is frequently used in Ara- 
mean. ‘2 is causal, giving a reason 
why the women stopped grinding. 
aor, the Piel, is the intensive of 
Kal, and means they have greatly 
diminished. ‘“ The female-grinders,” 
the allegorisers tell us, mean the 
teeth, and “the women looking out 
of the windows” are the eyes; but 
this is a very coarse and unpoetical 
name for teeth, and breaks down the 
allegory, inasmuch as the expression 
grinders vulgarly denotes teeth. 

4. And the door, &c. Out of terror 
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when the noise of the mill shall grow faint, and the swallow 
shall rise to shriek, and all the singing birds shall retire ; 


every door shall be barred, and the 
great noise of the mills, arising 
from simultaneous grinding in every 
house, shall grow very feeble, because 
the grinders shall hide themselves, 
frightened at this gathering storm. 
“The door shall be closed,” we are 
assured with equal confidence, means 
the most opposite and contradictory 
things, the pores of the body (the 
Talmud, J. ¢., Rashi, Rashbam, Dr. 
Smith, &c.), the fettering of the feet 
(the Chaldee), the lips (Ibn Ezra), 
the eyes (Hengstenberg) ; whereas 
“the sound of the mills shall be low” 
denotes the mastication and the 
grinding of the food in the stomach 
(Talmud, l.¢., Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn 
Ezra, Dr. Smith, Holden, &c.), the 
appetite for food shall depart (the 
Chaldee), the human voice shall grow 
Feeble, or the enunciation shall become 
difficult (Geier, Grotius, Doderlein, 
&c.) The 3 in 72 has here its 
natural local meaning, denoting the 
place where the closing of the doors 
takes place, i.e.,in the street. 5X 
is the infinitive construct, according 
to the analogy of 12¥, with the pre- 
position 2 denoting time (compare 
Gesen. § 132, 2). 27D is not grinding- 
maid or miller (the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, Luther, the Zurich Bible, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible. Des- 
veux, &e.), nor grinding (the Geneva 
Bible, the Auth. Version, Ewald, 
Noyes, &c.), but mid/ (Rashbam, Ibn 
Ezra, Hodgson, Spohn, Knobel, De 
Wette, Gesenius, Herzfeld, Heilig- 
stedt, Hitzig, Stuart, Elster, Vai- 
hinger, Philippson, First, and alinost’ 
all modern critics and lexicographers, 
Hengstenberg not excepted, for he, 
too, renders it die Mtithle, only that 
his English translator has mistaken 
it for bas Mabhlen, and translates it 
“ grinding”). Though the word 
occurs nowhere else in Biblical 
Hebrew its sense is indubitable, 
inasmuch as it is the common expres- 
sion for mill amongst the Hebrews. 


And the swallow, &e. Exceedingly 
beautiful and characteristic is the 
description of the chauge of birds in 
the gloomy atmosphere. The porten- 
tous swallows, in anticipation of the 
storm, quit their nests with shrieks 
to fly about; whilst the singing birds, 
which mount the air with their war- 
bling songs, for the same reason de- 
scend and retire. That ®¥7 is the 
subject of 037) is evident from the 
following clause, where the parallel 
yw nia is the subject. of 77, and 
from the whole tenor of the descrip- 
tion. As the Hebrews use the generic 
term ‘587, the bird, if descriptions, 
the particular bird intended must be 
gathered from the tone of the passage, 
and expressed in the translation. 
Here the swallow is most probably 
meant, which flies about shrieking 
before the approach of the storm. 
Sip) orp, to arise for a noise, i.e., to 
arise to make a noise, just as PUD? D9, 
to rise for judgment, means to rise to 
execute judgment (Ps. Ixxvi. 10); 
m2? DP, to rise for rest, is to rise to 
take rest (Ps. cxxxil. 8); aT? Dip, 
to rise for war, is to rise to wage war 
(Jer. xlix. 14). 37, the Niphal of 
nw, to be brought low, is they lower 
themselves, they descend (the reflexive 
being the primary signification of 
this conjugation, comp. Gesen. § 51, 
2; Ewald, § 123, b), and forms a 
beautiful contrast to D972, one class of 
birds rising, the other retiring. For 
the masculine 37%, instead of the 
Seminine 178M, referring to the femi- 
nine noun M23, see vil. 7, WW M123, 
literally the daughters of song, denotes, 
according to a common idiom, song- 
stresses (vide supra, x. 17), here sing- 
ing birds, as is evident from the 
parallelism and the whole scope of 
the passage. In Syriac, too, 8D} 73, 
is a singing bird (comp. Die Fabeln 
des Sophos, herausgegeben von Sulius 
Landsberger, ©. 3). As this simple 
and natural construction, represent- 
ing the commotion of the birds in 
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5 yea the people shall be frightened at that which is coming 


anticipation of the storm, is fatal to 
the allegorical interpretation, which 
regards the whole description as “ a 
portraiture of old age,” the defenders 
of the allegory have been driven to 
force the most unnatural construc- 
tions upon this part of the verse. 
Thus the Hagadic explanation, as 
contained in the Talmud (J.¢.), the 
Midrash, and the Chaldee, and fol- 
lowed by the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
the Syriac, St. Jerome, Rashi, Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, Luther, the Zurich 
Bible, Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, 
the Geneva Bible, the Auth. Version, 
and almost all modern critics, takes 
the aged man as the subject of D7), 
and he shall rise, which St. Jerome 
explains FRIGESCENTE JAM SANGUINE, 
ET HUMORE SICCATO QUIBUS MATERIIS 
SOPOR ALITUR, AD LEVEM SONITUM 
EVIGILAT, NOCTISQUE MEDIO QUUM 
GALLUS CECINERIT EXURGIT, NEQUA- 
QUAM VALENS STRATO SAPIUS MEMBRA 
CONVERTERE, the blood now growing 
cold, and the moisture being dried up 
whereby sleep is nourished, he awakens 
at the slightest sound, and in the middle 
of the night when the cock crows he 
rises quickly, not being able frequently 
to turn his limbs in bed, and which 
is espoused by almost all the allego- 
risers of the present day. But against 
this interpretation is to be urged — 
1. That though aged people may 
easily be awakened by a slight noise, 
yet they do not rise up at the sound 
of a bird; if simple awaking were 
intended, Coheleth would undoubt- 
edly have used v2 and not O77}. 
Ewald, Hitzig, Stuart, and Philipp- 
son saw this, but, adhering to 
the allegory, were constrained to re- 
sort to a still more unnatural expla- 
nation, and to refer DI? to TET 7p, 
es fic) zur Sperlingsftimme anlagt, 
i.e., the noise of the mill rises to the 
voice of a sparrow, which is against 
the parallelism, and contrary to 
the expression D772, rises, inasmuch as 
it is preposterous to characterise the 
greater noise of the mill, when reduced 
to that of a sparrow, as rising, and 


which would have been conveyed tous 
without Di", viz., NYT 4p) TyMET Ewa, 
when the noise of the mill is lowered to 
the voice of a bird. 2. The plural 
wwY in the following verse shews that 
Dp, the singular, and the plural wy, 
do not refer to the same subject, the 
aged man; and, 8. That it is con- 
tradicted by the following clause, 
where YI 123, which answers to 
i=z in the first clause, is the subject. 
But, apart from the violence done to 
the text, the deathblow to the alle- 
gory is the fact that it falls through 
in this clause, and that its defenders 
are obliged to give to the passage 
before us a literal interpretation, viz., 
that the voice of the bird is literally 
the voice of the bird, and that rising 
means rising up; whilst the immedi- 
ately following clause is again ex- 
plained allegorically, and the words 
uit mi2253 1) are made to signify 
music and songs shall be a bore to him 
(Talmud, l.¢.); the lips shall relax, 
so that he shall not be able to sing (the 
Chaldee) ; his ears shall be heavy (St. 
Jerome, Grotius, Bishop Patrick); he 
shall despise all singers and song- 
stresses (Rashi, Rashbam, &c.); his 
throat shall be disabled (Ibn Ezra) ; 
all the organs employed in the produc- 
tion and enjoyment of music are ren- 
dered powerless to afford delight (Dr. 
Smith, Holden, &c.) ; all song-singing 
is low (Hitzig, Stuart, &.) 

5. Yea the people shall be frightened, 
&e. All this consternation will arise 
from the dread which people shall 
have of the awful storm gathering 
over their heads, and of the terrors 
which are on their way. 03, as fre-° 
quently, is used by way of emphasis, 
and can hardly be translated; the 
nearest approach to it is our word, 
yea (comp. Gesen. Lex. s.v.). 733. the 
height, because there storms gather. 
For 2x7, the third person plural used 
impersonally, see i. 10. NOT is not 
an adjective (Gesenius, Lex. s.v.; 
Herzfeld, &c.), as this is contrary to 
the analogous form 293, but is a noun 
(see Ewald, § 158, b), from nnq, to 
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from on high, and at the terrors which are on their way; and 
the almond shall be despised, and the locust shall be loathed, 


fear, denoting fear, terror, and is de- 
pendent upon the verb >2xy); the 9 
from 7129, is to be mentally supplied 
before it. Here, again, most commen- 
tators have been compelled to aban- 
don the allegory, and take it as refer- 
ring to the incapacity of aged people 
to ascend high places, owing to weak- 
ness shortness of sight and breath, and 
to the timidity of old people to walk 
in public ways, arising either from 
apprehension lest anything should 
happen to them, or from the weak- 
ness of their limbs; so the Talmud 
(/.e.), St. Jerome, Bishop Reynolds, 
Holden, Knobel; or, as Ibn Ezra 
will have it, NNO MT yw WwW 
32 Dp Ox NM nyo ximw, he shull 
be afraid of his thoughts, which dwell 
upon the fact that his spirit will soon 
depart and go to the high heaven. 
And the almond, &c. In the midst 
of such a confusing and terrifying 
scene the most delicate and inviting 
fruit will have no charm, but only 
create disgust and be left untouched. 
It is well known that the delicious 
almond is a highly prized fruit in 
the East, and great indeed must be 
the consternation of an Oriental 
which makes him disgusted with 
this delicacy. 82 a contraction of 
the apocopated yxx, from Px? (com- 
pare Gesen. § 73, 2, Rem. 4) is, as 
Ibn Ezra has already remarked, from 
ysi, to deride, to despise, to disgust, 
and in the Hiphil signifies causes dis- 
gust ; so also the Zurich Bible, Cover- 
dale, Michaelis, Desvoeux, Hodgson, 
Gesenius, Knobel, De Wette, Herz- 
feld, Noyes, Hitzig, Stuart, Elster, 
&e. The rendering, and the almond 
tree shall blossom (the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, the Syriac, Rashi, Kash- 
bam, Luther, the Geneva Bible, the 
Authorised Version, and many mo- 
dern commentators), deriving it from 
y» or ¥32, to flourish, has entirely 
arisen from the allegorical interpre- 
tation, and is contrary to the form 
of the word, as Yxx for ¥2 has no 


parallel in Hebrew. Besides, the 
predicates of the other two nouns, 
which express the inability to enjoy 
that which has been highly esteemed, 
as well as the scope of the passage, 
are utterly at variance with this 
y 
derivation. The Syriac, “O40 
0 0 y ¥ 0 y y 
2-9 8-230 Y3ore GonaXs, 
and the watch shall rush upon him, 
and the almond shall flourish, doubly 
translates T7207 xm, taking PR2 from 
y2 in the twotoid sense of to Ay, 
rush, i.g., D2, and to flourish, and 
assigning to T7¥, from WY, to watch 
(comp..” Ps." exxvil.-t ; Jer: tr 
Ezra viii. 29), the meaning of watch, 
keeper (so also Symmachus, according 
to St. Jerome and Ibn Ezra), as well 
as of almond. As for the allegorical 
meaning of this clause, we are told 
that it denotes the haunch bone shall 
come out froin leanness (the Talmud, 
(l.e.) the Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam, 
&e.), the hoary hair which comes 
quickly upon a man, just as the 
almond tree thrusts out her blossoms 
before any other trees (Bishop Rey- 
nolds, Mendelssohn, &c.) Others, 
again, mentioned by Ibn Ezra and 
Salomon ben Melech, affirm that 
WO is JIM WT WR www N77, 
membrum gentile, and translate it 
reprobabitur coitus, which is followed 
by Dr. Mead (Medica Sacra, p. 44), 
Desvoeux, Hitzig, and Fiirst. We 
shall give the words of the latter in 
the original, as we forbear translating 
them. Wo, ift die Cicel, glans 
virilis, was die fithlbare Luft in dem 
Zeugungsgefhaft darftellen foll, fo 
dDaB auch WT P72, und die Gnannlie) 
Cihel verfchmahet (die dargebotene Luft) 
liberfegt werden Fann; dab. die cigenth= 
iiml. Schreibung, um Bild u. Abbild 
sugleic) gu bezeichnen. But let those 
who are shocked with this explana- 
tion remember that, if it be once 
conceded that we have here an alle- 
gory, the defenders of this obscene 
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and the caper-berry shall be powerless; for man goeth to 


exposition have as much right to 
maintain this to be its meaning, as 
those have who make the text declare 
a host of other most far-fetched and 
. diametrically opposite things. 

And the locust, &e. This locust 
(2277) is one of the four kinds which 
the Jews were permitted by the Law 
to eat (comp. Levit. xi. 22). Locusts 
have been from all antiquity, and 
still are to the present day, very 
agreeable, wholesome, and nutritious 
food both in the East and in other 
countries. ‘hey are prepared in 
different ways; either boiled in salt 
water, head, feet, and wings taken 
off, and dried in the sun, or ground 
into flour and made into bread. We 
are told in the Talmud (Aboda Sara, 
39, b) that after wine was poured 
upon them they were put into baskets 
aud formed an extensive article of 
commerce. Diodorus Siculus says 
that a people of Ethiopia were called 
JEridophagi, eaters of locusts, because 
they were so fond of them (xxiv. 3), 
and Aristotle describes them as deli- 
cacies (Hist. Anim. v. 30). Modern 
travellers, too, testify to the agree- 
ableness of this food. Dr. Shaw 
observes, that when the locusts are 
sprinkled with salt and fried, they 
are not unlike in taste to our fresh 
water crayfish; and Russell says, 
“the Arabs salt them and eat them 
as a delicucy” (compare Harmer, 
Observations, ii. p. 58; Kitto, Cyclop. 
Bib. Lit.; Winer, Realwoerterbuch ; 
Levyfohn, Die Zoologie des Talmud, 
s.v) ‘This will suffice to shew that 
the locust is mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the almond as a delicate 
viand. %270', the Hithpael of 529, to 
bear a heavy burden, signifies to make 
itself a burden, to become burdensome, 
loathsome. According to the Hagadic 
interpretation, 7255, to become a 
burden, signifies to become big either 
with fat or swelling, and the meaning 
of the passage is 9227) HDX PEIN, 
and the ankles of the feet shall be 
swelled (the Chaldee); so also St. 
Jerome, senum crura tumentia, et 


podagre tumoribus pregravata, refer- 
ring it to the swelled lc gs of old men, 
oppressed with the swellings of the 
gout. Hence the renderings of the 
Septuagint, xai wayuvOi 4 axpis, and the 
locust shall be made fut, the Vulgate 
impinguabitur locusta, the Syriac 
0 y n n 
|,sa.0 | °; and others. Then, 
again, we are assured that it sig- 
nifies the stomach, swelled with undi- 
gested humours (De Lyra, Le Clere, 
&e.) ; it denotes the shoulders, hips, 
and back, all bunching out (Bishop 
Patrick, &¢); it means the dry, 
shrunk, shrivelled, erumpling, seraqgy 
old man (Dr. Smith, Holden, Vai- 
hinger, &c.); it is the powers hostile 
to life which destroy it in old age 
(Hengstenberg). Then, again, Rashi, 
Rashbam, and the commentators 
mentioned by Ibn Ezra, who are 
followed by Dr. Mead, Desvoeux, 
Hitzig, and Furst, maintain that it 
Means 1709 wo Ow or NM D 
y’? Dype2, und laftig ift der Sdlaudh, 
als Bezeicnung des manntl. Gliedes. 
And the cuper-berry, &c. ‘The 
caper-plant belongs to a tribe of 
plants, the species of which grow 
abundantly in Asia, Africa, and 
Southern Europe, out of the crevices 
of walls, in the rubbish of ruins, and 
in barren places, producing a striking 
effect, as it is a showy and ornamental 
plant. “It forms a much-branched, 
diffuse shrub, which annually loses 
its leaves. ‘The branches are long 
and trailing ; smooth, but armed with 
double curved stipulary spines. The 
leaves are alternate, roundish or ob- 
long-oval, a little fleshy, smooth, of a 
green colour, but sometimes a little 
reddish. The flowers are large and 
showy, produced singly in the axils of 
the leaves, on stalks which are larger 
than the leaves. The calyx is four- 
leaved, coriaceous; the petals are also 
four in number, white, and of an oval 
roundish form. The stamens are 
very numerous and_long, and their 
filaments being tinged with purple, 
and terminated by the yellow anthers, 
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his eternal home, and the mourners walk about the street: 


give the flower a very agreeable ap- 
pearance. The ovary is borne upon 
a straight stalk, which is a little 
longer than the stamens, and which, 
as it ripens, droops and forms an 
oval or pear-shaped berry, enclosing 
within its pulp numerous small 
seeds.” Almost every part of this 
shrub has been used by the ancients 
as acondiment. The stalk and the 
seed were salted or preserved in 
vinegar cr wine, and the buds or 
unexpanded flowers are esteemed at 
our tables as a pickle or sauce of a 
delicate flavour. The berries possess 
some irritant properties, and were 
taken as a provocative of appetite 
(comp. Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. Lit. under 
Abiyonah ; Winer, Realwoerterbuch, 
s.v. Rapper). Hence the caper- 
berry was called 72728 (from 73x, to 
desire; for the form, see Ewald, § 
163, e), literally desire, appetite, and 
metonymically that which creates 
desire or appetite, incentive, stimu- 
lant. The mention of the caper- 
berry is exceedingly striking. Having 
stated that all desire for food, however 
tempting, shall vanish in this awful 
scene, Coheleth says that even the 
caper-berry, with all its provocative 
properties, will fail to excite appetite. 
That 72728, which in Biblical Hebrew 
only occurs here, means the caper- 
berry, and D 5p, the covering or peel 
of the fruit of 4%, the caper-shrub, is 
evident from the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, the Syriac, St. Jerome, and 
the uniform signification of it in the 
Talmud (comp. Berachoth, 36, a; 
Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. et Talm., pp. 
12. 2098). Moreover, the parallels 
WW and 129 shew, beyond doubt, that 
it is a fruit. Hence Gesenius, 
Knobel, Ewald, De Wette, Noyes, 
Heiligstedt, Hitzig, Stuart, Furst, 
Elster, Vaihinger, &c., rightly de- 
fend the signification of caper-berry, 
though their untenable explanation 
of the whole passage has led them 
wrongly to restrict it to a provoca- 
tive ad appetitum rei venere, ad 
trritandam venerem. 21), Hiphil of 


“2, to break, to abolish, signifies to 
cause its power to cease, i. e., to pro- 
duce no effect, to be powerless. ‘Tne 


Syriac waifiolo ive 32210 


05 > 0 0 
(Zore.5, and the caper shall 
burst, and desire shall cease, also 
translates 73128 19n) doubly, taking 
MB both for breaking, bursting, and 
destroying, ceasing, and 73928 for 
cuper, and want =jVY1x. Here again 
all the allegorisers have been obliged 
to drop the allegory, except Rosen- 
miiller, who says, ‘‘ the veteran who 
has reached the end of his days, and 
daily must expect to sink into his 
grave, is compared to such an over- 
ripe caper-berry, which is nearly 
falling off” (Biblical Mineralogy and 
Botany, Clark’s edition, p. 107, &c.) 
Doderlein’s rendering of this clause, 
Da Das Turteltaubchens RKlagegetin 
verfimaht wird, when the plaintive 
notes of the turtle-dove are despised, 
which is followed by Schmidt, deriv- 
ing 72728 from 72, dove, and 28. ah! 
is as curious as it is preposterous. 
For man goeth, &e. The cause of 
all this is, that death is on his way 
to seize his victim, and the profes- 
sional mourners, who are hired to 
bemoan the departed, like sharks, 
are seen to follow closely at the heels 
of death, impatiently preparing them- 
selves for the employment, before 
the sufferer has breathed his last. 
2 is causal, giving the cause of this 
consternation. ‘The participle 324 
expresses the approaching future, i.e., 
he is about to go, or is in the act of 
going (comp. Gen. xvii. 19, xviii. 18, 
xix. 13; Gesenius, § 134, 2; Ewald, 
§ 335, b). D3” ma, the house of 
eternity, 1.@., eternal or everlasting 
house or home, is the common expres- 
sion in later Hebrew for the grave 
or graveyard, and the Jews use it to 
the present day. The’same phrase 
exists in the Chaldee, and the Targum 
which takes 929 ‘2u 32 (Isa. xlii. 11) 
as referring to the inhabitants of the 
grave, renders it PPE? 72 sng wWaw 
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6 before the silver cord goeth asunder, and the golden bowl 


PMY M22, the dead shall praise thee 
when they shall quit their eternal 
homes. It also occurs in Tobit iii. 6, 
“command that I may be delivered 
from this distress (eis rv aldvey rézrov) 
into the everlasting place. Knobel's 
assertion, ewige Wohnung nennt Kohez 
Teth das Grab, weil er feine Befretung 
daraus annimmt, that Coheleth calls 
the grave the everlasting abode, because 
he did not believe in a liberation there- 
from, is both contrary to the design 
of the book and to fact. Had this 
phrase been used in the early por- 
tions of the Old Testament such an 
assertion would have some force ; 
but, as it is, Dy ma originated at a 
time when the belief in a resurrec- 
tion was general, so much so that it 
became the great question of the 
day; and the above-quoted passage 
from the Chaldee shews that the 
paraphrast used it not weil er feine 
Hefretung daraus annimmt, because he 
did not believe in a liberation there- 
From, but IN CONNECTION with a libe- 
ration from the grave. The true 
explanation is given by Ibn Ezra, 
who remarks, .2p7 S17 WAY m1 oN 
Wd Wp Oy wn ody ow WPO maT 
Dy? WAY) OY WY ow IW, his ever- 
lasting home means the grave, for it 
is the abode where man dwells ever- 
lastingly. The word “ everlasting,” 
however, must here be taken in a 
restricted sense, just as in the phrases 
“he shall abideeverlastingly” (1Sam. 
i. 22), and “‘ he shall serve him ever- 
lastingly ” (Exod. xxi. 6, &c.) The 
Syriac’s rendering of 3» ™3 by 


n ve nn 
oIWNtos A595, his house of labour, 


changes 0° into 2», by transposing 
the 5 and » according to the Hagadic 
rules of interpretation (vide supra, p. 
81); thus giving a reason why all 
want shall cease, as its rendering of 
mix 78) in the preceding clause ; 
itis because man goes to his place of 
labour, whence all his wants will be 
supplied. The phrase p52 9220, walk- 
ing up and down, or going about the 
street, characteristically describes 


these (O'DiD) mercenary mourners 
(comp. Jer. ix. 17; Mishna, Moed 
Katon, iii. 8; Joseph. De Bell. Jud. 
iii. 9, 5; Kitto, Cyclop. Bib. Lit., 
under mourning ; Winer, Realwoer- 
terbud), s.v. Leichen) who loiter about 
the house before the sufferer has ex- 
pired, anxiously waiting to be em- 
ployed. This accounts for the parti- 
ciple 727 being used with DIST, man 
is about to die, is in the act of dyina, 
whilst the preterite 1120 is used with 
oDiD, the mourners already go or 
loiter about (P81) in the street, not 
after the funeral. 

6. Before the silver cord, &e. Hav- 
ing described the approach of death, 
Coheleth now passes on to its arrival. 
To impress upon our minds more 
deeply the awfulness of that encoun- 
ter, and the necessity of remembering 
the Creator before death strikes the 
final blow, the sacred writer describes 
the dissolution of man under two 
different metaphors. In the first 
part of the verse the breaking up of 
the kuman machine and extinction 
of life are compared to the snapping 
asunder of the silver cord by which 
a burning lamp is suspended from 
the ceiling, dashing into pieces the 
golden reservoir of oil which im- 
parts the vital fluid to the branches 
where the wicks are placed, and 
extinguishing the light. 8) Wx 7p, 
before, is used forthe third time in this 
description, and, as in the two for- 
mer instances, marks a new period ; 
it indicates here the transition from 
the approach ofdeath toitsarrival, and 
is depending upon “3) sans 753, 
remember thy Creator, &c., in the first 
verse. PM, to go asunder, to snap, 
beautifully describes the separating 
of the strands. ‘The reading pny 
proposed by the Massorites, which 
is found in twenty-one cf Kennicott’s 
MSS., and perhaps five more, and is 
adopted by Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn 
Ezra, Spohn, &e., is both unneces- 
sary and untenable, because—1. A 
Niphal of 7D) nowhere occurs; 2. 
Even if this conjugation be admitted, 
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the Niphal of 7m, to bind, to chain, 
can never mean to be unbound, un- 
chained ; and 3. The verb ¥™ in the 
corresponding clause shews beyond a 
doubt that 777 is the proper reading. 
For the last mentioned reason, as 
well as for all want of authority, we 
must reject the reading Pn, suggested 
by Pfannkuche, Herzfeld, Gesenius, 
&e., or pm, as Hitzig will have it, 
who is followed by Stuart, trans- 
posing the letters 1 and 7 We 
must add that the vowel-points of 
poy belong to 7NyY. in the Keri, and 
that the proper reading is PTY, as 
the vowels of the Ketib always belong 
in such cases to the marginal reading. 
FDS 22M, the cord of silver, t.e., the 
cord composed of silvered strands for 
the sake of ornament; just as we have 
the chains silvered or gilt by which 
our chandeliers are suspended. As 
the derivation of ~75 from Y¥}, to 
break (the Septuagint, Rashi, Rash- 
bam, Ibn Ezra, the Zurich Bible, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, the Authorised Ver- 
sion, Hodgson, Knobel, Gesenius, 
De Wette, Ewald, Noyes, Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt, Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, 
&c.), creates two inadmissible ano- 
malies, making, in the first place, 
yn, the regular future of y4, the 
abnormal future of Sz, thus mixing 
up the verbs yz and ¥, which are 
always distinct both in form and 
sense (Isa. xlii. 4 not excepted, see 
Hengstenberg, Christology, in loco) ; 
and secondly, assigning to ¥2}, which 
invariably signifies to break, an 
intransitive meaning, to be broken ; 
it is better to regard it as the regular 
future of ¥, to run (the Vulgate, 
Luther, Desvoeux, Hengstenberg, 
&c.), to escape. ‘The idea of escaping 
forms an excellent parallelism with 
rm, to go asunder, just as 1203, to be 
broken, and $93, to be dashed, corre- 
spond to each other in the second 
part of this verse, and preserves the 
evenness of the construction. +23 
(from 553, to roll on, to swell), properly 
that which sends forth water, a spring, 
a fountain (Josh. xv. 19; Judg. i. 15), 
a reservoir or bowl of oil, which sends 
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forth the oil into the branches con- 
taining the wicks. Hence the wick 
is called Nix, the drawer (Mishna, 
Sabbath, xxix. 9). Gesenius’ remark, 
that it is so called from its round 
form (Lex. s.v.) is rightly rejected 
by Herzfeld, on the ground that an 
oil vessel is not necessarily round, 
and that it may assume any shape. 
The renderings of the Septuagint, 
avbzuiv, flower, and the Vulgate, 
vita, fillet, are both contrary to the 
signification of m3, and at variance 
with the context. Hitzig, Stuart, 
and others take 2737 to mean oii 
which is of a golden colour, and 
appeal to Zech. iv. 12 in corrobora- 
tion of this explanation. But though 
it is true that 19} is tropically used 
in the passage alluded to, yet, as the 
genitive "027, silver, connected with 
am, cord, is used in the former clause 
to describe the material, consistency 
demands that the genitive 1937, gold, 
connected with 723, bowl, in the cor- 
responding clause, should also be 
taken as descriptive of the mate- 
rial. Kashi, Rashbam, Ibn. Ezra, 
Bishop Reynolds, Desvoeux (p. 193), 
Mendelssohn, Holden, Preston, and 
others, take the imagery here as part 
of that contained in the remainder 
of this verse, and maintain that the 
whole verse alludes to a water appa- 
ratus, viz., the cord or line (0371), the 
cistern (73) into which the water is 
emptied, the bucket or pail (72) in 
which the water is brought up, and 
the wheel (5223) by which it is got up. 
But against this is to be urged — 
1. That 753 never means cistern ; 
2. That the adjectives silver and gold 
are most inappropriate to a water 
apparatus ; and 3. That the marked 
distinction drawn between this part 
of the verse and the following, by 
the use of adjectives here, and the 
entire absence of them in the next 
hemistich, indicates most clearly that 
two distinct metaphors are intended. 
As to the allegorical meaning of this 
clause, we are told that “ the silver 
cord and golden bowl” mean the 
tongue and the skull of the head (the 
Chaldee), sp1na Dorst, the backbone 
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escapeth, or the bucket breaketh upon the fountain, and the 
7 wheel is shattered at the well, and the body returneth to 


or the marrow of it, and PIA MATER, 
the brain (Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Dr. 
Smith, Bishop Patrick, Clarke, Hol- 
den, &c.), “the urine, whose stream 
resembles a silver thread, which is 
then broken, when it distils by drops, 
as it frequently doth in old men” 
(Gasper Sanctius, quoted by Bishop 
Patrick, in loco). 

Or the bucket, &ec. The second 
metaphor, under which the breaking 
up of the human machine is described, 
is taken from the working of a well. 
One of the methods most employed 
for drawing up water from wells or 
reservoirs is a wheel, which has a 
line and a bucket appended to it, 
and is turned by a man or an ox. 
Robinson, in his description of the 
water apparatus he saw, says that 
“a platform of very large stones 
was built up around the well, and 
there were many drinking troughs. 
On the platform was fixed a small 
reel for the rope, which a man, seated 
on a level with the axis, wound up 
by pulling the upper part of the reel 
towards him with his hands, while 
he at the same time pushed the lower 
part from him with the feet” (Pales- 
tine, ii. 22). And just as when the 
bucket or wheel is broken, the 
machine is incapable of service and 
useless, so man may be unable to 
draw comforts from the remem- 
brance of the Creator, when the 
inroads of death have shattered his 
frame and impaired his faculties. 
Just as two verbs were used in the 
first part of this verse, 77) and ¥%, 
which denote separation, departure, 
so there are two verbs employed in 
this clause, 128 and yz, which signify 
to break, to dash in pieces. The 
Septuagint’s rendering of 2) by 
xal cuvtpoxyacn, and shall run together, 
arises from confounding it with }1, 
which immediately precedes it. ‘lhe 
two prepositions °Y and >x, are not 
promiscuously used for at (the Sept., 
the Vulgate, the Syriac, Luther, the 


Geneva Bible, the Auth. Version, 
Hodgson, Herzfeld, De Wette, Noyes, 
Hitzig, Stuart, Hengstenberg, &c.), 
but are designedly employed to de- 
scribe the different positions occupied 
by the subjects with which they are re- 
spectively connected; the bucket (7) 
generally stands upon the enclosure 
of the well, thus being, as it were, 
over or above it, hence it is 297 5y, 
whilst the wheel (52927) is contiguous 
or joined to it, hence 27x. Hence 
the Zurich Bible, Coverdale, the 
Bishops’ Bible, Knobel, Heiligstedt, 
Elster, Vaihinger, &c., rightly trans- 
late the former upon, and the latter 
at. The reading °8, which is to be 
found in twenty one of Kennicott’s 
MSS., is plainly a mistake. Accord- 
ing to the allegorisers, “the bucket 
being broken over the fountain ” 
means the gall at the liver being 
broken (the Chaldee, Ibn Ezra, &c.), 
the veins at the right ventricle of the 
heart shall cease to act (Dr. Smith, 
Bishop Patrick, Dr. Gill, &c.), the 
individual and general life shall ter- 
minate, when the drawing of water- 
breath ceases (Hengstenberg, &c.) 

7. And the body, &c. We are to 
remember the Creator, and strive to 
do his will before he summons us, 
through death, to the bar of judg- 
ment. The } in 2% is not causal, 
assigning a reason for what has 
hitherto been said (Luther, &c.); nor 
is it then, introducing the apodosis 
(the Bishops’ Bible, the Authorised 
Version, Stuart, &e); nor does it 
denote or, or ever (the Zurich Bible, 
Coverdale, Hodgson, Spohn, &e.) ; but 
it is the regular copula (the Septua- 
gint, the Vulgate, the Geneva Bible, 
Knobel, De Wette, Noyes, &c.) In- 
stead of the normal future vw, the 
apocopated form 2% is used, to make 
it conform in vowel-points to y2 in 
the preceding verse. Such instances 
of uniformity, being deemed an orna- 
ment in the style, were frequently 
effected at the expense of altering 
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the earth as it was, and the spirit goeth back to God who 


gaye it. 


regular forms (comp. x12, entrance, 
instead of xi22, to correspond with 
xvin, Ezek. xiii. 11; 1782 instead 
of xz, to correspond with 28), 
Song of Songs iii. 11; see also infra, 
verse 11, and Gesen. § 59, Rem. 3; 
Ewald, § 118, d). £¥, dust, is meto- 
nymically used for the lifeless body, 
because it is formed of dust, Gen. 
ii. 7, iii. 19 (comp. BP 717, shall the 
corpse praise thee? Ps, xxx. 10); 
hence the Chaldee has appropriately 
paraphrased it N}P J) “2081 TP}, 
thy flesh, or body, which was formed 
of dust. Most commentators take 
by, again, as synonymous with >, and 
appeal to the phrases T2787 °8 4319 
and 2n 75py}, in Gen. iil. 19 and 
Ps. civ. 29, to corroborate this ex- 
planation. But the very fact that 
Coheleth deviates here from the 
well-known phrases which he him- 
self has used elsewhere (iii. 20), 
shews that he intends to convey 
thereby a different shade of meaning, 
which is here called forth by his 
speaking of the spirit as well as of 
the body; whilst, in the passages 
alluded to, the body only is men- 
tioned. As Coheleth tells us in the 
next clause that the spirit goes to 
God, ascending, as it were, on high 
(vide iii. 21), the body is beautifully 
contrasted therewith, by being de- 
scribed as thrown upon (72) the earth. 
The Septuagint (wi . . . mpic), the 
Syriac, the Chaldee, &ec., have there- 
fore rightly distinguished between 
and 58 in this verse. 73, as wt 
(i.e., the body) was, that is to say, 
prior to its animation; the body shall 
go back to remain upon the earth in 
the state wherein it was before the 
soul occupied it, hence lifeless, 

And the spirit, &e. Le Clerc tells 
us that by the returning of the spirit 
to God is meant its reabsorption into 
God, the original principle from 
which it was torn off, just as the body 
turns into earth again, becomes amat- 
gamated with the earth, the original 


element from which it was taken, at- 
QUI UT CORPUS REVERSUM IN TERRAM 
DESINIT ESSE CORPUS HUMANUM, ET 
DISSOLVITUR; ITA SPIRITUS, REDIENS 
AD DEUM EAM PATI MUTATIONEM, 
CREDERE POTUIT SALOMO, QUA DE- 
SINEBAT ESSE SPIRITUS HUMANUS, 
thus making the passage to enunciate 
the doctrine of the theistical philo- 
sophers of Greece, who denied the 
future personality of the soul, and 
held the refusion of it into the 73 éy, 
or the ANIMA MUNDI, the world-soul ; 
he quotes, in illustration of our verse, 
the parallel words of Epicharmus, 
SuvexpiOn ual dsexpiOn, xal dariOny cGev ivos 
mary ya be yav, meta Y avo, they were 
huddled together, and they were 
separated, and they returned again 
to the place whence they came ; the 
earth in earth, the spirit above; and 
Euripides — 


"Edcar’ ndn yn warupbivas vexpovc, 

“Obey Y Exacroy 2g +3 pag apixero, 

Evra’ dorenGelv, mvevpra potv wedg aidépa, 

Ti ciipa § bo piv obts yap nexrryeeOa 

“Aérepoy AUTO, WARY EVOIRTTAL [LGvoY 

Kamera trv Océ lacay aive det rately. 

Let the corpses be buried in the earth, 

Whence each part comes into existence; 
thither 

They return, the spirit to the ether, 

And the body to the earth. Not as our own 

Do we hold it, but only as a sojourner, and 
in fief. 

The mother which nourishes it must receive 
it back. SUPPL. 529 - 534. 


This interpretation is followed by 
Warburton (Divine Legation, lib. v. 
§ 6), Knobel, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, 
Noyes, &c., who also quote Lucre- 
tius — 

Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 


In terras ; et, quod missum est ex etheris oris, 
Id rursum cceli relatum templa receptant. 


“ Thus all things rise, thus all again return: 
Earth takes what earth bestowed ; and back 
to heaven 
Remount the ethereal dews from heaven 
that fell.” — Dr Nat. RER. ii. 998, &c. 


But we submit that this doctrine is 
thoroughly heathenish, and, though 
largely believed by the Greeks and 
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Romans, is utterly at variance with 
the tenor of the Bible, as well as 
with the usage of the same language 
in other parts of this book. 1. The 
fact that God is uniformly described 
throughout the Bible as a personal 
and super-mundane Being, separated 
from, independent of, and infinitely 
above all matter—to the ignorance 
or denial of which, on the part of the 
Heathen philosophers, the emana- 
tion-theory in question is to be 
ascribed—is utterly subversive of the 
said absorption of the human spirit 
into the world-soul. 2. Nothing can 
be more plain than the description 
which the Bible gives of the radical 
and essential difference between the 
Creator and the creature, and which 
the sacred writer of this book repeat- 
edly sets forth. To make therefore 
a Hebrew writer, who believes in this 
essential difference between the onto- 
logical natures of God and man, 
enunciate the amalgamation of the 
human spirit with the Godhead, is 
most unjustifiable. 3. The abhor- 
rence of sin, and the approbation of 
holiness, manifested throughout the 
Scriptures, the curse denounced 
against the sinner (Deut. xxvii. 26), 
stamping the polluted soul with a 
character indelibilis, precludes the 
possibility of a Hebrew writer teach- 
ing that this awful distinction will 
at once and for ever be destroyed, 
as soon as man dies and the guilt- 
Jaden soul is absorbed in a_ holy 
Deity, who hates iniquity and sin. 
4. We said that this explanation is 
also at variance with the same phrase- 
ology used by Coheleth elsewhere. It 
is admitted by all parties that the 
words M209 MY 1, the spirit going 
upwards, i.e., to heaven, in iii. 21, 
mean immortality, just as the con- 
trary phrase FIX? TED) NT mM, the 
spirit going downwards to the earth, 
denotes mortality ; and those espe- 
cially who are anxious to shew that 
Coheleth denies the immortality of 
the soul triumphantly appeal to this 
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‘Very phrase. Now we submit that 
the phrases the spirit going upwards 
to heaven, and the spirit returning to 
God, i.e., to heaven, the habitation 
of God, are essentially the same; 
and, if the former means immortality 
of the soul, it is an outrage to the 
laws of language to deny the meaning 
to the latter. 5. Finally, this reab- 
sorption-theory makes the sacred 
writer utter the greatest nonsense 
imaginable. Coheleth started with 
the problems and mysteries in the 
moral government of God, wherein 
the god-fearing are allowed to suffer 
and the godless to prosper, and the 
coinfort he has now to give to these 
afflicted saints, as well as the admo- 
nition to all, is, “‘ Remember thy 
Creator, fear the Lord, keep his com- 
mandments, begin it in early life, 
before decrepit old age sets in and 
deprives you of your powers, and 
before your spirit, in common with 
all other spirits, the sin-polluted and 
the pure, is merged in the world- 
soul!” What a solution of the grand 
problem! What a comfort to the 
afHicted saints! what a reason to 
fear God! what an inducement to 
do good! But how apposite, how 
solemn, how consoling is the obvious 
interpretation ; we are to fear God 
in spite of the seeming incongruities 
in his present moral government ; 
we are to keep his commandments, 
beginning in early life, whilst we 
are able to do it, before old age creeps 
upon us and impairs our faculties, 
and death summons our souls before 
the tribunal of the Creator, when it 
will be roo rate! Then every deed 
done in the body shall be judged, 
every mystery explained, ard every 
wrong redressed. ‘This, then, is the 
momentous and all-important con- 
clusion to which Coheleth brings us, 
after having led us through the 
various perplexities and conflicts of 
this world to the sure and certain 
hope of victory in the world to 
come. 
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CHAPTER XII. 8—14. 


Thus all human efforts to obtain real happiness are vain (xii. 8); this is 
the experience of the wisest and most painstaking Coheleth (9, 10) ; 
the Sacred Writings alone are the way to it (11, 12); there is a 
righteous Judge who marks, and will, in the great day of judgment, 
judge, everything we do; we must therefore fear him, and keep his 


commandments (13, 14). 


8,9 Vanity of vanities, saith Coheleth; all is vanity! And 


8. Vanity of vanities, &e. Having 
concluded his demonstration that all 
human efforts to adjust the destinies 
of man are vain, and that the righte- 
ous Judge will in the great day of 
judgment rectify all, by rewarding 
the righteous amd punishing the 
wicked, Coheleth resumes, in this 
Epilogue, the scope of his argument, 
beginning with the very words of the 
Prologue. Ibn Ezra, Luther, the 
Zurich Bible, Coverdale, Spohn, De 
Wette, Knobel, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, 
Herzfeld, Noyes, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, 
Stuart, Philippson, Elster, &c., con- 
nect this verse with the preceding 
section. But against this is to be 
urged —1. That this formula is never 
used at the end of a sentence or sec- 
tion, as may be seen from the eighteen 
passages where the declaration of 
vanity is made; 2. That the only 
other place where this full formula 
occurs is at the beginning of the pro- 
logue, and it is therefore most natural 
that it should be also at the beginning 
of the epilogue ; 3. That the doctrine 
of immortality and a future judgment, 
when all that is now conflicting shall 
be rectified, wherewith Coheleth con- 
cluded in the preceding verse, cannot 
be characterised as utter vanity ; and 
4. That the following verse, which 
begins with a copula, shews that this 
verse belongs to it. As to the asser- 
tion that verses 9-14 are not genuine, 
and have been added by a later hand 


(Déderlein, Schmidt, Berthold, Um- 
breit, Knobel, &c.), it is most arbi- 
trary, and to be repudiated. Nothing 
can be more weak than the argu- 
ments brought to support this alle- 
gation. We shall examine them in 
the same order as they are advanced 
by Knobel— 

1. “ The whole addition is super- 
fluous, and altogether without an 
object in such a book as Coheleth. 
Itis incomprehensible why the writer, 
who pursued a purely didactic ten- 
dency in the composition of this book, 
should have added this unimportant 
notice. He began simply with the 
theme of the whole (i. 2), he con- 
cludes simply therewith (xii. 8), after 
having worked it out. No one ex- 
pects anything else which might dis- 
turb the winding up of the whole.” 
But we submit that the words “ All 
is utter vanity,” do not contain the 
theme of the book, and that nothing 
can be more appropriate, after having 
led us through all the intricacies of 
the argument, than to set forth, in a 
striking and solemn manner in this 
epilogue, the grand solution, to cor- 
respond to the prologue, which con- 
tains the great problem. So striking 
a prologue, without a correspondingly 
striking epilogue, would have left the 
book unfinished. 

2. “ Coheleth speaks in the third 
person in this supplement, whilst in 
the book itself, and in places where 
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he simply referred to himself, he used 
the first person. Let this not be ob- 
jected to on the score that in the 
book he addresses himself to others 
as teaching and admonishing, and 
therefore speaks of himself appropri- 
ately in the first person, for he also 
does the same in the epilogue (verse 
12), without, however, speaking in 
the first person. This difference of 
treatment can only be satisfactorily 
explained on the assumption that it 
proceeds from different authors.” But 
this very fact, so far from being 
against its genuineness, corroborates 
it, inasmuch as it shews that the pro- 
logue and the epilogue proceed from 
the same hand, for both are in the 
third person. The cause of this is 
simple and obvious. Coheleth is re- 
presented as belonging to the past 
(vide p. 247), and the description of 
his bare problem and solution must 
necessarily be given in the third 
person ; whereas the narrative of the 
various futile efforts to satisfy the 
cravings of his soul in any other way 
would have materially diminished its 
power if it had also been in the third 
person. ‘To render the scene life-like 
and effectual, Coheleth is most beauti- 
fully represented as living, moving, 
and having his being in the midst 
of us. 

8. ‘It must also be noticed that 
the epilogist urges the fear of God 
and piety as the end of all wisdom 
(ver. 13); but this Coheleth could 
hardly predicate of his wise lessons. 
It is true that he, too, reeommends 
the fear of God; but this is by no 
means the sum of his wisdom, it is 
not the end to which his doctrine is 
directed. His tendency, on the con- 
trary, is to shew that all is vanity, 
that it is therefore best cheerfully to 
enjoy life.” But this objection is 
based on a false view of the design 
of the book. 

4. “ The notion of a future judg- 
ment, to be held strictly by God, 
which the epilogist propounds (verse 
14) as the view of Coheleth, is 
equally against its genuineness.” No- 
thing can be more preposterous than 
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this objection. A comparison of the 
proposition contained in the pro- 
logue with the sentiments expréssed 
in the epilogue, will shew that it is 
the very conclusion which Coheleth 
was driving at, and that he, as a god- 
fearing Jew—not an atheistic or 
pantheistic heathen philosopher — 
could come to no other, starting, as 
he does, with that solemn proposi- 
tion. We submit thai, if Knobel 
and his fellow objectors to the genu- 
iness of this epilogue had rightly 
understood the import of the pro- 
logue, they would never have made 
these gratuitous objections. Besides, 
the seventh verse of this very chapter, 
which is admitted to be genuine, pro- 
pounds the immortality of the soul. 

5. ‘ Finally, the remark that the 
making of many books has no end 
(verse 12), can hardly proceed from 
the mouth of Coheleth, who most 
probably lived in the time of the 
Persians.” But this is purely ima- 
ginary, as neither Knobel nor any 
one else can adduce any solid reason 
why this allusion to the existence of 
many books does not tally with that 
period. We know from Diodorus 
(i. 49) and others, that large libraries 
existed in Egypt and elsewhere, and 
we cannot suppose that the Jewish 
mind, which was highly cultivated, as 
is evident from the sublime poetry 
of the Old Testament, would be less 
active than the heathen. Besides, 
the large wreck of Midrashic litera- 
ture we still possess — for time has de- 
stroyed this prodigious work —shews 
beyond doubt that the Hebrews were 
actively prosecuting the sciences and 
arts of the day. We have given 
Knobel’s arguments verbatim, be- 
lieving that, by looking at them in 
full, the reader will better perceive 
their feebleness. ‘This is the only 
instance where 777 has the article, 
evidently to shew that the Coheleth 
who commenced the prologue with 
“Vanity of vanities!” is the identical 
one that concludes the epilogue with 
the same assertion, thus inseparably 
connecting the beginning with the 
end. 
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besides that Coheleth was a wise man, he also taught the 
‘people wisdom, and carefully and studiously composed many 


10 parables. 


9. And besides that, &c. To give 
additional weight to the solemn doc- 
trine repeated in this epilogue, Co- 
heleth, in accordance with the custom 
of Eastern authors, mentions his fit- 
ness for undertaking this work, that 
he was a sage, a public teacher, and 
a profound author. One possessing 
such qualifications for investigation 
and passing judgment on things, 
ought therefore to elicit adequate 
attention and obedience from the 
reader (comp. i. 2). As 77% signifies 
1. That which remains (1Sam.xv.15); 
2. Further ; 3. More (vide supra, ii. 
15); and 4. Besides (Esth. vi. 6), 
Ewald, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, 
Elster, Furst, Hengstenberg, &c. 
translate this clause it remains (i e., 
to be said) that Coheleth was a wise 
man, moreover he taught, &c., the 
Vulgate, Luther, the Auth. Version, 
Rosenmiiller, Noyes, &c., and more- 
over the Preacher was wise, he still 
taught, &c.; the Geneva Bible, Men- 
delssohn, Boothroyd, Preston, &c., 
and the more wise the Preacher was, 
the more he taught, &c. ; whilst Rash- 
bam, Coverdale, Gesenius, Knobel, 
De Wette, Vaihinger, Philippson, &c., 
render it and besides that Coheleth 
was wise, he also taught the people 
knowledge ; the latter rendering is to 
be preferred, because it needs not the 
harsh ellipsis of the first; it does not 
leave 1 to clog the sentence as the 
second does, and avoids the artificial 
construction of the third. The 
Hagadic explanation of this clause, 
as found in the Chaldee, *22 53 y2 7) 
SN Nzay "WN nag Ty MOI, ‘ang 
Solomon, who was called Coheleth, was 
abundantly wise above all the children 
of men, construing the Hebrew maw) 
239 1D 037 NFP, will account for the 
otherwise meaningless rendering of 
the Septuagint, xat wepooty ori Eyévero 5 
exurnciac rng copos. Commentators are 
also divided as to the meaning of 
8, some deriving it from 3x, to hear, 


Coheleth sought to find words of comfort, and he 


render the Piel to give ear, to heed 
(Aquila, the Syriac, the Chaldee, 
Rashbam, Luther, Coverdale, the 
Auth. Version, Michaelis, Spohn, 
Hengstenberg, &c.) ; or he made hear, 
he taught (the Vulgate, Rashi, the 
Geneva Bible, Le Clere, &c.) ; whilst 
others, deriving it from 73x, to weigh, 
translate the Piel to weigh well, to 
consider (Ibn Ganach, Gesenius, 
Knobel, De Wette, Rosenmiiller, 
Herzfeld, Noyes, Heiligstedt, Hitzig, 
Stuart, Elster, Vaihinger, Philippson, 
&c.), which is more compatible with 
the immediately following 77. The 
meaningless rendering of the Sept. 
nal obs eLiyvidceras xiopeoy trapacohav, and 
the ear found out ordinary parables, 
taking }38 for 738, is to be traced to 
Hagadic influence (comp. Talmud, 
Erubin, 21; Midrash Yalkut in loco). 
Herzfeld rightly remarks, that es 
WPM Tix) have no object, and j7F has no 
copula, the two verbs are best taken 
adverbially, as qualifying j7, which 
is of frequent occurrence (vide supra, 
vill. 3). For the adverbial use of 
7277 see i. 16. The Septuagint con- 
nects it with the following verse. 

10. Coheleth sought, &c. The great 
labour and care which he bestowed 
upon the writing of the many parables 
mentioned in the foregoing verse, 
Coheleth tells us he did not diminish 
in composing this book. His su- 
preme anxiety was to discover truth 
which should comfort and cheer the 
hearts of those who were perplexed 
with the mysteries of God’s moral 
government and the destinies of man, 
and he frankly wrote down the words 
of truth. Yann, words of comfort, 
does not stand in apposition to "24 
nox, words of truth, the former refer- 
ring to gracefulness of diction, and 
the latter to propriety of sentiments 
(Mendelssohn, Michaelis, Holden, 
Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, Herzfeld, 
Noyes, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, 
Philippson, Elster, &c.), as a graceful 
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11 wrote down frankly the words of truth. The words of the 


style would be unworthy of such 
research and mentioning (8%2? YP3) in 
so solemn a description, and would 
not be placed before the all-important 
object of the book; but is identical 
with nx 29, words of truth, accord- 
ing to the general rule of parallelisms 
in this book, and is therefore desig- 
nated as words of delight (comp. Ps. 
xix.) 10);9 Prova, vise 6—10):0% Lbn 
Ezra’s explanation of it by analogy 
is preposterous. 203, the participle 
passive, like the infinitive, being pre- 
ceded by a finite verb, has the 
distinction of that verb implied 
(comp. viii. 9); hence Aquila, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac rightly render 
it he wrote, which led some errone- 
ously to think that they read 202) or 
1nd). Hitzig’s alteration of it into 
1:n2, which is followed by Stuart, is 
simply arbitrary. The abstract 1, 
uprightness, frankness, like 7273, will- 
ingness (Hos. xiv. 5), and other nouns, 
is used adverbially for uprightly, 
Frankly (compare Ewald, § 279, c); 
the clause is well rendered by the 
9 3 n y 
Syriac [Asaas wid}o, ana 
Luther und er fehrieh recht die Worte 
der Wahrheit. The rendering of the 
Septuagint yeypapeprtvey eibdenr0¢, Which 
is followed by Coverdale, the Bishops’ 
Bible (right scripture), the Geneva 
Bible (upright writing), &c., making 
it depend upon X29? W732, is contrary 
to the word 33:3, which never means 
a writing ; this is expressed by 193. 
The Vulgate, SERMONES RECTISSIMOS 
AC VERITATE PLENOS, words most 
right and full of truth, is utterly at 
variance with the words of the text ; 
Rashbam’s construction, N28) 124, 
words of uprightness and truth, arbi- 
trarily transposes VY and 7x, and 
supplies the copula before the latter. 
Ibn Kzra’s strange opinion that 
ww 33n2 is the name of a book, Catub 
Jasher, a commentary upon the book 
of Jasher, which is no more extant 
(2588 NY WOT DA by ND) WIND NTT) 
is only equalled by his explanation 
of the former clause. The Autho- 


rised Version, and that which was 
written was upright, even words of 
truth, besides supplying most unwar- 
rantably so many words, is extremely 
awkward. Desvoeux’s translation, 
and one that cotld well write down 
this true discourse, which he explains, 
‘*Solomon took pains, not only to 
compose well, but likewise to have a 
good copyist”’ (pp. 231. 486), is most 
preposterous. It only remains to be 
added that the Syriac, though leaving 
my7 at the end of the foregoing 
verse, like the Septuagint, also begins 
this verse with 7297. 

Jl. Vhe words of the wise, &c. 
From his general abilities and _ pro- 
ductions (verse 9), and the labour 
bestowed upon this work especially 
(10), Coheleth, as is to be expected, 
passes on to the great object and 
original source of this treatise. And 
as this work is one of a large collec- 
tion, all composed by different people, 
all having the same great end in 
view, though striking out various 
ways to reach it, and all being de- 
rived from the same fountain-head, 
the sacred writer shews, by a meta- 
phor from pastoral life, how the 
employment of apparently opposite 
methods by the different writers of 
the sacred volume harmonises with 
the fact that they all derive their 
knowledge from one source, to effect 
one great result, viz., the happiness 
of man. Just as the goad and the 
stake, apparently opposite in their 
tendencies, the one driving onward 
to fresh pastures, the other keeping 
back to the old ones, are employed 
by the same shepherd to subserve 
one great object; so the words of 
the wise, which lead onward, pro- 
pounding new things, and the words 
of the masters of the assemblies, 
which keep back to, and establish in 
the old things, proceed from one 
source, and have one common object 
in view. That Coheleth is comprised 
among (021), the wise here men- 
tioned, whose words drive onward 
like goads, is evident from the fact 
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wise are like goads, and those of the masters of the assem- 
blies are like fixed stakes, given by the same shepherd. 


that he is characterised as (037) a 
wise man in verse 9, 274, 7. q.. J, 
1 Sam. xiii. 21, like J and P, is 
from 2%, to prick, with Dagesh line 
omitted (comp. JX, 7232, Esth. viii. 
6; Ezek. xl. 43; Gesen. § 21, 2, ¢; 
Ewald, § 163, d), and denotes a goad, 
commonly used by shepherds in the 
East to stimulate cattle to go on 
quickly, and hence is a striking 
metaphor to express what urges for- 
ward, and tends to the opening of 
new spheres. ‘The figure is well ex- 
plained by Ibn Ezra D277 IT12 H 
DTP) DMD Ow MTD) MID DAW DIT 
wer, among the words of the ancients 
there are some which are like goads 
to cattle, correcting and opening new 
things to the mind; so also Herz- 
feld, and substantially the same the 
Chaldee, Rashi, Rashbam, Holden, 
Knobel, Noyes, Vaihinger, Ewald, 
&c., who, however, fail by confining 
themselves exclusively to the idea of 
teaching, and ignoring that the prin- 
cipal object of the goad is to drive on- 
ward. ‘The explanation of Gesenius, 
aculeorum instar alte descendunt in 
pectora hominum tisque manent infixa 
(Thesaurus, s. v.), taking the point 
of comparison to be the pricking, 
the vivid impression, which is fol- 
lowed by Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, 
Elster, &c., is totally at variance 
with the use of the goad, which is 
not to prick but to drive forward, 
the pricking being made subservient 
to this primary object. 

And those of the masters, &c. The 
stakes here referred to play a most 
important part in nomadic life, inas- 
much as they are the supporters and 
keepers of the shepherds’ abodes. 
To them, when driven into the 
ground, is the tent fastened, to enable 
the workmen to spread it, and to 
them, also, are the cords tied by 
which the tent is extended. Hence 
a stake became a metaphor for one 
upon whom the care and mainte- 
nance of the state depended (Zech. 


x. 4), and a firmly fixed stake is used 
for an immovably established posi- 
tion of such a state supporter (Isa. 
Xxii. 23). It is therefore obvious, 
that when Coheleth compares the 
teachings of the masters of the assem- 
blies to fixed stakes he thereby means 
that they propound firmly established 
notions ; these masters are, as it 
were, conservatives, whilst the wise 
men are liberals. “W202, t.g., Y202, 
the © and the D, as frequently, being 
interchanged, is-from V20, to stand 
erect, to be pointed, to be sharp, and 
hence signifies a nail, a spike, a stake 
to fasten tents (comp. 2 Chron. iii. 9; 
Jer. x. 4), and, like its synonym 1%, 
is of common gender, which accounts 
for its being construed with the 
masculine Ov). It is moreover to 
be remarked that the feminine termi- 
nation ni- is here designedly used 
instead of the masculine D!-, to cor- 
respond with m2393 (comp. verse 7). 
That 1202 here is not a nail driven 
into the wall, as some will have it, 
is evident from 7123, by which it is 
preceded, and 7y4, which follows it, 
shewing that the whole is a pastoral 
scene occupied by tents, which have 
no walls to drive nails in. 23, to 
stick in, is also used in Dan. xi. 45 
for driving in tent-spikes. The sub- 
ject 121, which, according to a well- 
known omission, is not repeated, 
must be supplied before the genitive 
ya, from the first clause. For an 
exactly parallel case, see x. 12, 13. 


00 . Foe 
The Syriac |Aaaco| SO, master 


of the thresholds, has evidently arisen 
from the carelessness of the tran- 
scriber, who has inadvertently in- 
serted a 5 after the &, 

Given by the same, &. Though 
these teachings are apparently oppo- 
site in their tendencies, yet they are 
communicated by the same shepherd 
to his different servants, and conduce 
to one great object. 2) refers both 
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12 And beyond these, my son, beware! to make many books 


to O34, the words, and to j}27I and 
youd, the goad and stake, and is 
followed by 72, which is not unfre- 
quently taken by the efficient cause 
after a passive verb (comp. Gen. ix. 
11; Job xxiv. 1; Song of Songs 
iii. 10; Gesen. § 143, 2; Ewald, 
§ 295, c). P41, shepherd, i.e., God, 
who alone imparts these different 
lessons of heavenly wisdom to his 
inspired servants. Very significant 
and emphatic is the expression 70x, 
the same (vide ii. 14), shewing the 
unity of the fountain-head from which 
all these various streams derive their 
existence. With this simple expla- 
nation, which leaves to every word 
its natural meaning, and violates no 
points or accents, we shall give some 
of the multifarious renderings, leav- 
ing the reader to decide which is the 
preferable translation. The Septua- 
gint, the Vulgate, and the Syriac 
translate it, ‘‘ the words of the wise 
are as goads and as nails firmly fixed, 
which have been given by those of 
the counsel from one shepherd ;” 
Luther renders it, diefe WWorte der 
Weifen find Spiefe und Nagel, 
gefehrieben dur die Meifter der 
Verfammilungen, und yon CEinem 
Hirten gegeben, these words of the 
wise are spears and nails written by 
the masters of assemblies, and given 
by one shepherd ; the Zurich Bible 
has Dann weyfer fitten wort find als 


flacfe mit denen man fttupffet, »nnd 
nagel die durchtringend, mtt dDenenn 
[die menfehen] zemen gehalten werdend, 
Dann fy werdend yonn einem einigen 
hirtenn gegeben, which is literally 
adopted by Coverdale, ‘for the 
words of the wise are like pricks and 
nails that go through, wherewith 
men are kept together; for they are 
given of one shepherd only ;” the 
Bishops’ Bible again has, “for the 
words of the wise are like pricks and 
nails that go through, of the authors 
of gatherings, [which] are given of 
one shepherd,” remarking, in the 
margin, “ authors of gatherings he 
calleth wise men,” because they 


gather the sayings of the wiser sort 
of men in their books.” ‘The Geneva 
Bible, which is followed by the Auth, 
Version, renders it, “the words of 
the wise are like goads and like nails 
fastened by the masters of the assem- 
blies, which are given by one pastor;” 
according to Broughton it means, 
“the words of the wise, as goads and 
as nails fastened in the sheepfolds, 
being given from one shepherd ;” 
according to Lightfoot (Works, ii. 
575), 1t ought to be, ‘‘ the words of 
the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by those that gather the 
flock into the fold, which are fur- 
nished by the chief shepherd ;” and, 
according to Desyoeux, it means,. 
“one shepherd gave the words of the 
wise like goads, and appointed the 
masters of collections, like planted 
repositories.” Hodgson, again, with 
equal certainty, tells us that it means, 
‘like goads or like points that pierce, 
are the sayings of the wise; the 
persons employed to collect them 
were appointed by none but the 
teacher;” whilst Mendelssohn, Fried- 
lander, and Preston assure us that 
it ought to be rendered, “ the words 
of the wise are like points of goads, 
and the sayings of the gatherers 
cleave to the soul like nails implanted, 
agreeing together as if they proceeded 
from one thinking mind.” 

12. And beyond these, &e. Having 
adverted, in the foregoing verse, to 
the variety and sufficiency of the 
teachings in the sacred writings, and 
to the Divine source from which 
they emanate, Coheleth now warns 
his readers against seeking satisfac- 
tion in profane books, the making 
and perusal of which will only yield 
endless trouble and pain; just as he 
found it by experience, when acquir- 
ing knowledge in order to fathom the 
mysteries of Providence, and to find 
repose for his soul (vide supra, i. 18). 
The importance of this caution, not 
to seek peace of mind in the multi- 
tude of books, will be more obvious 
if we bear in mind the arrogant 
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there is no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 


pretensions of some of the ancient 
writings, and that the library at 
Thebes had the inscription uxis 
larpeiov, pharmacy of the soul (comp. 
Diodorus, i. 49). Hence also the 
similar advice of Horace to “ listen 
to the words of the wise” — 


Inter cuncta leges et percontabere doctos, 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter eyvum.” 


“ Consult with care the learned page, 
Inquire of every scienced sage, 
How you may glide with gentle ease 
Adown the current of your days. 
Eptst. lib. i. epist. xviii. 96, 97. 


The Vulgate, the Chaldee, Rashi, 
Rashbam, Luther, the Zurich Bible, 
Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, Grotius, Michaelis, 
Mendelssohn, Gesenius, De Wette, 
Philippson, &c., rightly construe 10 
with 79, more than, beyond, besides, as 
is evident from 239, more than, or 
besides me, in Esth. vi. 6, and from 
the usage of this phrase in post- 
biblical Hebrew. The construction 
mam with W777, by these be admonished, 
which is adopted by the Authorised 
Version, Desvoeux, Hodgson, Holden, 
Knobel, Noyes, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, 
Stuart, Elster, Vaibinger, Hengsten- 
berg, &c., is both contrary to the 
usage of 2 1, and is contradicted by 
Ps. xix. 2, where it is evident that 
7 is construed with 3, and not with 
2. The pronoun 97 refers to the 
immediate antecedent, 7. e., the words 
of the wise and of the masters of as- 
semblies, by which the whole of the 
sacred Scriptures was characterised 
in the foregoing verse. °23, my son, 
is not Rehoboam, who is here pro- 
phetically or otherwise cautioned 
(Gill, Preston, &e.), but is an affec- 
tionate term by which teachers gene- 
rally addressed their disciples or 
readers (comp. Prov. i. 8. 10. 15; 
ii. 1; i. 1; iv. 1, &c.}, because 
teachers and disciples are regarded 
as sustaining the relationship of spi- 
ritual parents and children (comp. 
Judges xvii. 10; 1 Sam.x.12; 2 Kings 
11.15, v.13). For 1339, to be warned, 
to take care, which Ibn Ezra rightly 


explains by 1287, see iv. 13. Pres- 
ton’s objection to this rendering, that 
“the expression of so illiberal a sen- 
timent cannot have been intended by 
Solomon,” is obviated by the fact 
that Coheleth does not caution against 
using profane books absolutely, but 
warns us not to attempt to find in 
them that satisfaction for the cravings 
of our immortal souls which the 
sacred Scriptures alone can yield. 
Equally untenable is the objection 
of Vaihinger, that this rendering an- 
ticipates the next clause, wherein is 
contained the caution against other 
books, inasmuch as this clause does 
not give the warning, but the reason 
for it. Rashbam’s explanation, ™ 
TD WNT MS OTD DIM mM 
5) and) TIWT ONpD ny) nd PP PR 
dd1n2 nT), and more than these wise 
men can teach thee, teach thyself, be- 
cause it would be endless trouble to 
make the many books required for 
writing down all the necessary wisdom, 
which is followed by Herzteld, who 
accordingly fills out the sentence 
WITT 2A VTA. MT HIV Wy WN), but 
more than these ean teach thee, my son, 
teach thyself; and Philippson, who, 
without supplying the supposed ellip- 
sis, renders it aber mehr als Ddiefe, 
mein Gobhn, belehre dich felbft, will not 
be entertained by any one who believes 
the inspired writings to contain the 
best lessons, and to be able, above 
all other teachings, to make men wise 
unto salvation. Still more unnatural 
is the fresh conclusion at which 
Ewald has arrived in his Jahrbiicher 
(iii. 124), that the meaning of this is 
und jwas aus ipnen (den Sprichen) 
erlibrigt (d. i. was aus ibnen folgt, 
fich ergibt) daryon faf dich warnen ! 
(dem folge nad), and what remains 
of them (i.e., that which results from 
these maxims, which they teach) thereby 
be admonished (follow it). Hitzig’s 
translation of “12) DMD nwy by to 
make many books, without end, and 
much ewertion of mind, are a weariness 
of the flesh, which is followed by 
Stuart, regarding Y2]S as synory- 
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13 In conclusion, everything is noticed; fear God, and keep 


mous with 189, and as added to 7299 
for the sake of intensity, thus making 
this clause and 7277 299) two subjects 
or nominatives of the sentence—pro- 
ceeds from the Chaldee paraphrase, 
and is contrary to the rhythm and 
evenness of the construction, inas- 
much as it assigns to DDD iw too 
many adjuncts, and leaves 27? with 
the solitary 7297. Besides, the close 
relationship between j7? Px, endless 
task, and Wa2nr7r, weariness of the 
flesh, shews that they are both 
predicates. For the omission of 
the ? before the infinitive Mwy, see 
ili. 4. 

13. In conelusion, &c. The epi- 
logue, like the treatise (vide verse 7), 
concludes with the awful but con- 
soling doctrine of a final retribution. 
The fate of the godly and ungodly, 
which is now so perplexing (vide 
supra, i. 11), will not be the same. 
There is a righteous Judge who takes 
cognizance of everything we do; we 
must therefore fear him and keep his 
commandments, this being the duty 
of every man. 127 *)0, literally the 
end of the matter, though occurring 
nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible, is 
frequently employed by post-biblical 
writers for in conclusion, finally. The 
phrase 220} 523 exactly corresponds 
in construction to 732 537 in ii. 16, 
and must therefore be translated 
everything is heard or noticed; the 
passive D2? 537, everything is noticed, 
is used instead of the active PQw 520 
DaNT, God noticeth everything, be- 
cause of the immediately following 
xv oO NTNS, fear God, which pre- 
cludes the latter mode of expression. 
This explanation is moreover cor- 
roborated by the words 0392%D %, 
concerning every secret thing, in the 
following verse, which is simply an 
explanation of 2202 727, shewing, be- 
yond doubt, that the latter refers to 
God, who notices ail our doings, and 
hence will judge even our secret deeds. 
That this plain sense of the words 
should have been overlooked, and 
such a variety of forced explanations 


should have been resorted to, as is to 
be found in the ancient versions and 
modern commentaries, is most re- 
markable. Thus the Septuagint 
(rédog Adyou +d way axove, the end of the 
discourse the whole hear) takes 727 
as apposition to or epexegetical of 
12770, and altering YOY) into yw, 
the winperative. ‘This construction, 
not the alteration, is followed by 
Knobel, Herzfeld, De Wette, Ewald, 
Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Stuart, Philipp- 
son, Vaihinger, Hengstenberg, &c. ; 
some of these, however, differ in their 
renderings, as, for instance, ‘“ the 
sum of the discourse, the whole, let 
us hear” (Knobel and De Wette) ; 
“et us listen to the end of the thing, 
or rather the whole” (Herzfeld) ; “the 
end of the discourse, of the whole, has 
been heard” (Ewald), &. But this 
explanation — 1. Unnecessarily vio- 
lates the accents; 2. Assigns to the 
words a very unnatural construction; 
and 3. Would, to say the least, re- 
quire 123 to have the article. Still 
more forced are the Vulgate, FINEM 
LOQUENDI PARITER OMNES AUDIAMUS, 
the conclusion of the discourse let us 
all hear together, taking 77 for ail 


unitedly ; and the Syriac, oe | 


vy 3 nO 0 n 
woe Vd cams 14 Ads, 
the end of the discourse, in total is hear 
all, doubly translating %27, viz., in 
total and all; and likewise the Septu- 
agint, altering »2W2 into Pov, Whilst 
Luther Claffet ung die Dauptfumme 
aller Lehre Hdren), who is followed 
by Coverdale (‘‘ let us hear the con- 
clusion of all things”); the Geneva 
Bible (“let us hear the end of all”); 
Authorised Version (‘ let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter”); 
Desvoeux, Hodgson, Noyes, &c., mis- 
take 123, the absolute, for the con- 
struct. DONT 72 is not the whole of 
man, t.e., the sum and substance, 
the end of man’s existence (the Vulg., 
Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, the Geneva 
Bible, the Authorised Version, Hodg- 
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14 his commandments, for this every man should do; for God 


son, Ewald, Herzfeld, Heiligstedt, 
Preston, Elster, Philippson, &c.), in- 
asmuch as this phrase uniformly de- 
notes all men, every man, nor since 
Jor this are all men, the ? being sup- 
plied before 73 (Rashi); nor this be- 
longeth to, is for, every nan, supplying 
? before 52 (Geier, Le Clere, Holden, 
&e.), which requires too hard and 
unwarrantable an ellipsis, but this 
every man should do; V2 is to be 
taken over to it, in accordance with 
a well-established fact, that when the 
same verb, though of a different 
tense, gender, or number, is to be em- 
ployed in two or more clauses of the 
verse, it is not unfrequently omitted 
in one clause, and must be supplied 
from the other (vide supra, x. 12). 


: n 0 0 an 

The Syriac, ~S0? Q301) (sso 
0 2) n ) y 003 

wat AON .AG1oL| 23] 500; 

for this is given to all men by one 

master, is evidently a corruption ; 


Rare BVA ~ [2s%0} <0? was 


undoubtedly a marginal gloss upon 
Ws TP 3292 In verse 11, and has here 
been inserted by mistake. 

14. For God will bring, &. The 
admonition to fear God and to keep 
his commandments, which was en- 
forced in the foregoing verse, by the 
declaration that he takes cognisance 
of everything (*9%2 527), is here 
further urged by the fact, that this 
observing of everything is not all; 
that there is a future judgment ap- 
pointed over all the secrets of men, 
when God shall bring before his 
tribunal every human action which 
he has noticed, whether good or bad. 
The declaration that every deed will 
be brought into judgment, which 
cannot possibly refer to an earthly 
tribunal (comp. v. 7), and the fact 
that this judgment is to be over 
every secret thing, t.e., is to extend 
over every action of ours, which is 
concealed from our fellow-creatures, 
and can therefore not take place in 


ordinary courts of justice, shew in- 
contestably that Coheleth speaks 
of a future judgment, when God, 
the righteous Judge, shall reward 
every man according to his deeds, 
whether they be good or evil. So 
plain and convincing are the words 
of the text, that even Knobel, who 
labours to prove that Coheleth denies 
the immortality of the soul, is con- 
strained to say, betrachtet man die 
Stelle unbefangen, fo mus man den 
Gedanfen an ein formliches Gericht, 
wie man es fic) als nad) dem Tode 
eintreten denft, darin anerfennen. 
Darauf fithrt |) fchon der Wusdruk, daB 
Gott jede That in das Gericht vd. h. 
vor feinen Michterfiuhl zur richterlichen 
Beurtheilung bringen werde, fowie 2) 
der Ausdruf, das dtefes Gericht iiber 
alles BVerborgene werde abgehalten 
werden. Die Leste Formel wird immer 
Da gebraucht, wo yon einem formlichen 
Gerichte 3. B. dem nach dem Tode die 
Sede ijt; vergl., Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. 
iv.5; L Tim. v. 24, 25, if oné con- 
siders this passage impartially, he 
must admit that it speaks of a formal 
judgment, which, as is believed, will 
take place after death. This is evi- 
dent —1. From the expression, God 
will bring EVERY WORK into judgment, 
t.€., will bring it before his judgment- 
seat for judicial examination ; und 
2. From the statement that this judg- 
ment will be over EVERY SECRET 
THING. The latter phrase is alivays 
used when a formal judgment, a judg- 
ment after death, is spoken of (comp. 
Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 1 Tim. v. 
24,25). The absence of the article 
in Of0N2 shews that it belongs to 
Dey 22 OY, t.e., the judgment over or 
concerning every secret thing, the judg- 
ment extending over or appointed 
respecting every secret thing ; so that 
%” marks the olject of the judgment 
(vide supra, ii. 20, iii. 18). The 
Septuagint’s rendering of it by with, 
which is followed by the Geneva 
Bible, Authorised Version, Noyes, 
&c., and which has given rise to the 
rendering as well as, and (the Zurich 
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will bring every work to the judgment appointed over every 
secret thing, whether it be good or evil. 


Bible, Coverdale, the Bishops’ Bible, 
Hodgson, &c.), is therefore inadmis- 
sible. The Vulgate, ET cunctTa, Quix 
FIUNT, ADDUCET DEUS IN JUDICIUM 
PRO OMNI ERRATO, God will bring 
into judgment all things that are done 
Sor every error, is a tame paraphrase. 


The Syriae Xo Ind; Wo Xs, 


respecting all things secret and re- 
vealed, adds 7932) after 09%2. Ibn 
Ezra’s explanation of °Y by ‘53, i. e., 
YT DN) IW ON IT NN ‘b3, according to 
the intention of the heart, whether it 
be good or evil, which is followed by 
many modern commentators, is pre- 
cluded by °3 before 0992; Luther's 
version entirely ignores the word *¥. 
The Massorites repeat verse 13 after 
verse 14, because of the word 3, 


evil, being anxious that the inspired 
book should not terminate with so 
harsh an expression, and that the 
reader should leave off with words 
of comfort. For this reason the last 
verse but one is also repeated at the 
end of Isaiah, Malachi, and Lamen- 
tations. ‘To shew, however, that the 
verse thus repeated does not belong 
to the text, the Massorites have 
not pointed it, and added in each of 
these books pp’™ jad, mark It-Kak, 
i. e., note that this is one of the four 
books indicated by the initials p7’™, 
the’ standing for Tyw, Jsaiah ; the 
n for wy n, twelve Minor Prophets, 
of which Malachi is the last; the 
first p for 177, Lamentations, and the 
second 7? for Coheleth — which have 
the penultimate verse eignmias yap 
repeated. 
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THE 


WORDS OF COHELETH, 


SON OF DAVID, KING IN JERUSALEM. 


Vanity of vanities, saith Coheleth, vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity: man hath no advantage from all his toil where- 
with he toileth under the sun; for generation passeth 
away and generation cometh on; while the earth abideth 
for ever. The sun also riseth and the sun setteth, and, 
though it pantingly goeth to its place, it riseth there again. 
The wind goeth to the south, and turneth to the north; it 
goeth round and round, yet the wind returneth to its course. 
All the streams run into the sea, and the sea doth not 
overflow; the place where the streams go to, thence they 
return again. All words are feeble. Men could never utter, 
the eye could never be satisfied with seeing, and the ear 
could never be filled with hearing all. What hath been still is, 
and what hath been done is still done, and there is nothing 
new under the sun. If there be anything of which it 
is said, Behold this is new! it hath been long ago, in 
the time of old, which was before us. But there is no 
remembrance of former men, nor will there be any re- 
membrance of future men among those who will live 
hereafter. 

13 I, Coheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And 
I gave my heart to enquire diligently into wisdom 
respecting all that is done under heaven; this is a grievous 
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business which God hath given to the children of men 
to busy themselves therewith. I considered all the 
works that are done under the sun, and behold they are all 
vanity and striving after the wind; for the desponding 
cannot be set right, since he that is gone cannot be num- 
bered again. I therefore spake to my heart, saying, “I, lo! 
I have acquired far greater wisdom than any one who was 
before me over Jerusalem —my heart having seen much 
wisdom and knowledge, for I have given my heart to 
know wisdom and knowledge —I know that even this is 
striving after the wind. For, in much wisdom is much 
sadness, and multiplying knowledge is multiplying sorrow. 


. I then spake to my heart, Come, now, let me try thee 


with mirth, and thou shalt see pleasure! And, lo! this 
too is vanity. To mirth I said, Thou actest foolishly! 
and to pleasure, What doeth she? I resolved with my 
heart to entice my body with pleasure, my mind guiding 
with wisdom, and to lay hold on folly, till I should see 
what is good for the sons of men which they should do 
under heaven, the numbered days of their lives; I therefore 
increased my possessions, I builded me houses, I planted 
me vineyards, I made me gardens and _ pleasure-grounds, 
and I planted in them trees of all sorts of fruit. I made 
me pools of water, to water therefrom the grove yielding 
trees; [ bought me men-servants and maid- servants, 
and had house-born servants; I had also many herds of 
oxen and sheep, above all who were before me in Jeru- 
salem; I amassed me also silver and gold, and the treasures 
of kings and kingdoms; I got me men-singers and women- 
singers, and the delight of men—a large number of wives; 
so that I greatly increased above ail that were before me in 
Jerusalem, my wisdom also aiding me therein; and nothing 
that my eyes desired did I withhold from them; I did not 
keep back my heart from any pleasure, as my-heart was to 
receive happiness from all my toil; and this was to be my 
3.Q 
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11 portion from all my toil. But when I looked at all my 
works which my hands worked, and at the toil wherewith 
I toiled to accomplish them, behold, all was vanity and striv- 
ing after the wind, since there is no advantage under the 
12 sun. I then turned to consider wisdom, and madness, and 
folly ;—for what is the man that will succeed the king, who 
13 was made king long ago ?—and I saw that there is an advan- 
tage to wisdom over folly,.as is the advantage of light over 
14 darkness. As for the wise man, his eyes are in his head, 
while the fool walketh in blindness; and yet I knew that the 
15 same fate will meet both. I therefore spake with my 
heart, A fate like that of the fool must also meet me, even 
me, and why am I then wiser? and I said to my heart 
16 that this too is vanity; since there is no remembrance of 
the wise man as of the fool for ever, for, as in time 
past, both will be forgotten in days to come. And, alas! how 
17 like the fool dieth the wise man! ‘Therefore I hated life, 
for the work which is worked under the sun pressed heavily 
upon me, as all is vanity and striving after the wind; 
18 and I hated all my gain which I gained under the sun, 
as I must leave it to the man who shall come after me, and 
19 no one knoweth whether he will be a wise man or a fool, 
and yet he shall have power over all my gain which I have 
20 wisely gained under the sun; this, too, is vanity. Thus I 
turned to cause my heart to despair of all the gain which I 
21 gained under the sun; for here is a man who hath laboured 
wisely, and prudently, and skilfully, and must leave it 
as a portion to aman who hath not worked at it at all; 
22 this, too, is vanity and a great evil. For man hath nothing 
from all his labour and the striving of his heart that he 
23 laboureth under the sun, since his business grieveth and 
irritateth him all his days, and his mind doth not rest even 
24 at night; this also is vanity. ‘There is nothing better for 
man than to eat and drink, and let his soul enjoy pleasure 
25 in his labour; even this I saw cometh from God: for who 
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should eat, and who should hasten thereunto, except I ? 
For to the man who is good before Him He giveth wis- 
dom, and knowledge, and joy; but to the sinner He giveth 
the business to gather and to amass, that he may. give 
it to him who is good before God. This, too, is vanity, 
and striving after the wind. 

There is a fixed time for all things, and an appointed 
season for all undertakings under heaven; a time to be 
born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to pluck 
up that which is planted; a time to kill, and a time to save ; 
a time to break down, and a time to build up houses; a time 
to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time 
to rejoice; a time to cast away stones, and a time to gather 
up stones; a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing; a time to seek, and a time to lose; a time to 
keep, and a time to cast away; a time to rend garments, and 
a time to sew them together; a time to be silent, and a time 
to speak; a time to love, and a time to hate; a time of war, 
and a time of peace. He who laboureth hath therefore no 
advantage from that wherein he laboureth. I have considered 
the business which God hath given to the sons of men to 
busy themselves therewith; he hath made it all beautiful 
in its season; he hath also put eternity into their heart, only 
that man understandeth not the work which God hath made 
from beginning to end. I knew, then, that there was no 
good for them but to rejoice and do themselves good all 
their life; and also that if a man eat and drink, and enjoy 
pleasure in all his labour, it is a gift of God. I knew 
that whatever God hath made, the same continueth for 
ever; to it nothing can be added, and from it nothing 
can be taken; and God hath so done it that men may fear 
before him. What hath been was long ago, and what is 
to be was long ago, for God recalleth what is past. And, 
moreover, I saw under the sun, that in the place of justice 
there was iniquity, and in the place of equity there was 
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iniquity. I said to my heart, God will judge the righteous 
and the wicked, for there is a time of judgment with Him, 
for every thing and deed. Yet I said to my heart respecting 
the children of men, God hath chosen them to shew that 
they, even they, are like beasts. For man is mere chance, 
and the beast is mere chance, and they are both subject to 
the same chance; as is the death of one, so is the death of 
the other, and both have the same spirit; and the advantage 
of man over the beast is nothing, for both are vanity: both 
go to the same place, both were made of dust, and both turn 
into dust again: no one knoweth whether the spirit of man 
goeth upward, and whether the spirit of the beast goeth down- 
ward to the earth. Wherefore I saw that there is nothing 
better for man than to rejoice in his labours, for this is his 


portion, since no one can bring him to see what will be here- 
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after. Then I saw again all the oppressed who are suffering 
under the sun, and beheld the tears of the oppressed, and 
they had no comforter, and with their oppressors there was 
violence, and they had no comforter; and I esteemed the dead 
happy who have died long ago, more than the living who 
are still alive; and happier than both, him who hath not 
been born, who hath not seen these evil doings which are 
done under the sun. Then I saw that all the toil, and 
all the skill in work, are from jealousy of one toward 
the other, this also is vanity and striving after the wind; 
the sluggard foldeth his hands and yet eateth his meat ; 
better a handful of enjoyment than two handsful of labour 
and striving after the wind. And again I saw a vanity under 
the sun; here is one who hath no one with him, hath not 
even a son or a brother, and yet there is no end to all his 
labour; even his eyes are not satisfied with riches; and for 
whom do I labour and deny my soul any of my riches? this, 
too, is vanity, and a grievous business. Happier are two than 
one, because they have a good reward for their labour; for if 
one fall, the other will lift up his fellow; but woe to the 
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solitary one who falleth and hath no fellow to help him up. 
Moreover, if two sleep together they are warm; but a solitary 
one, how can he be warm? And if an enemy overpower the 
solitary one, two surely will withstand him, and a threefold 
cord is not easily broken. Happier is a poor and wise youth 
than an old and foolish king who knoweth no one to counsel 
him. For a prisoner may go from prison to a throne, 
whilst a king may become a beggar in his own kingdom. 
I see all the living who walk under the sun, associating 
with the youth who succeedeth him; there is no end to 
all the people, to all over whom he ruleth. Yet those who 
will live afterwards shall not rejoice in him, for even. this 
is vanity and striving after the wind. Keep thy feet when 
thou goest to the house of God, for to obey is a nearer way 
to Him than to offer the sacrifice of the disobedient, as 


. they who obey know not to do evil. Do not hasten thy 


mouth, and do not urge thy heart to utter words before God, 
for God is in heaven and thou art upon earth, therefore let 
thy words be few; moreover, dreaming cometh through the 
multitude of things, and foolish talk through the multitude 
of words. When thou vowest a vow to God, hesitate not to 
pay it, for fools have no fixed will; pay that which thou hast 
vowed. Better that thou shouldst not vow than that thou 
shouldst vow and not pay. Do not suffer thy mouth to 
cause thy flesh to sin, and do not say before the angel that it 
was an error: why should God be angry on account of thy idle 
talk, and destroy the work of thine hands? For all this is 
through the multitude of idle thoughts, and vanities, and 
much talking; but fear thou the Lord. If thou seest oppres- 
sion of the poor, and perverting of justice and equity in the 
land, be not alarmed at the matter ; for there is a superior 
watching the superior, and superiors again over them; and 
the advantage for the people is, that it extendeth to all; even 
the king himself is subject to the field. Whoso loveth money 
is never satisfied with money, nor he who loveth riches 
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with what they yield; this, too, is vanity. For when riches 
increase, those that consume them increase ; what advantage, 
therefore, hath the owner thereof, except the looking thereon 
with his eyes? Sweet is the sleep of the husbandman, 
whether he eat little or much; whilst abundance doth not 
suffer the rich to sleep. There is a sore evil which I have 
seen under the sun—riches hath been hoarded up by the 
rich for the owner thereof to his hurt. For the riches 
perish in some unfortunate business, and he begetteth a 
son when he hath nothing in his possession. As he cometh 
forth from the womb of his mother, even as he cometh 
naked, he returneth again, and taketh nothing from his work 
which he may carry away as his possession. And even this 
is a sore evil, just as he cometh so must he go, and what 
advantage hath he who laboureth for the wind? Yet he 
eateth all his days in darkness, and is much disturbed, and 
hath grief and vexation. Behold, that which I have seen is 
good, that it is well for man to eat and to drink, and to 
enjoy the good in all his labours which he laboureth under 
the sun, the numbered days of his life which God hath 
given him; for this is his portion; and also, that if a man 
to whom God hath given riches and wealth is enabled 
to eat thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in 
his labour, this is a gift of God. He should remember that 
the days of his life are not many, that God causeth him to 
work for the enjoyment of his heart. 

There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it 
weigheth heavily upon man. Here is a man to whom God 
hath given riches, and wealth, and abundance, so that his 
soul lacketh nothing of all that it desireth, and God hath 
not given him the power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth 
it; this is vanity, and a sore evil. Though one beget a 
hundred children, and live many years, yea, numerous as 
may be the days of his years, yet if his soul is not satisfied 
with good, and even if the grave did not wait for him, I say, 
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Better than he is an untimely birth; for this cometh in 
nothingness and goeth in darkness, and with darkness is its 
memory covered ; it doth not even see, and doth not know 
the sun; it hath more rest than he. And if he live twice a 
thousand years and see no good, do not both go to the same 
place ? All the labour of this man is for his mouth, and yet 
the soul cannot be satisfied; for what advantage hath the 
wise man over the fool? what the poor man over him who 
knoweth to walk before the living? Better, indeed, is that 
which is seen by the eyes, than that which is pursued by the 
soul; yet this, too, is vanity and striving after the wind. 
What hath been was long ago called by name; moreover, it 
is known that he is a man, and cannot contend with Him 
who is mightier than he; what advantage then hath man ? 
Moreover, there are many things which increase vanity ; 
and who knoweth what is good for man in life, the numbered 
days of his vain life, which he spendeth as a shadow ? and 
who can tell man what shall be after him under the sun? 
A good name is better than sweet perfume, and the day of 
death than the day of his birth. It is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting, 
because this is the end of all men, and the living will lay it 
to heart. Better is thoughtful sadness than wanton mirth, 
for by a serious countenance the heart is improved. The 
heart of the wise, therefore, is in the house of mourning, and 
the heart of fools in the house of mirth. It is better for a 
man to listen to the reproof of a wise man, than to hear the 
song of fools; for as the crackling of thorns is under the pot, 
so is the laughter of a fool; this, also, is vanity ; for extor- 
tion maketh the wise man foolish, and bribery corrupteth the 
heart.. The end of a reproof is better than its beginning, 
forbearance is better than haughtiness. Do not, therefore, 
hasten on thy spirit to be angry, for anger is cherished in 
the bosom of fools. Do not say why was it that former 
days were better than these; for thou wouldst not, from 
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wisdom, ask after them. Wisdom is as good as riches, and 
moreover hath an advantage over them for those who see the 
sun. For to be in the shelter of wisdom is to be under the 
shelter of riches, and the advantage of wisdom is, that 
wisdom enliveneth the possessor thereof. Consider, more- 
over, the work of God, since no man can straighten that 
which he hath made crooked. In the day of prosperity live 
therefore as in prosperity, and in the day of adversity consider 
that God hath also made this as well as that, to the end that 
man should not discover anything which will be after him. 
I have seen in my fleeting days, both the righteous die in 
his righteousness, and the wicked live long in his wickedness. 
Be not therefore very righteous, and make not thyself too 
wise, for thou wilt only make thyself to be forsaken. Be not 
very wicked, and be not foolish, lest thou die before thy 
time. It is better that thou shouldst lay hold of this, and 
also not let go thy hand from that, for whoso feareth God 
will make his way with both. Wisdom alone is greater 
strength to the wise, than many mighty men who have been 
in the city ; for there is not a righteous man upon earth who 
doeth good and sinneth not. Moreover, give not thy heart 
to all the words which are uttered, lest thou hear thy servant 
speak evil against thee; for thy heart knoweth that oftentimes 
thou also hast spoken evil of others. All this have I tried 
by wisdom ; I wished to be wiser, but it was far from me. 
Far remaineth what was far, and deep, deep! who can find 
it out? I and my heart turned to know and diligently to 
examine practical wisdom, in order to know the cause of 
wickedness, vice, and mad folly, and I found woman more 
bitter than death; she is a net, her heart a snare, and her 
hands are chains ; whoso is good before God shall escape from 
her; but the sinner shall be caught by her. Behold what I 
have found, saith Coheleth 





taking one thing after another 
to find the result — and what my soul is still seeking, and I 
have not found; one man among a thousand I have found, 
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behold this have I found, that God made man upright, but 
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man? and who like him that understandeth the meaning of 
the thing? The wisdom of this man enlighteneth his 
countenance, and his stern visage is changed. I say, then, 
obey the king’s command, and especially because of the oath 
of God. Do not go away hastily from his presence, do not 
even stand up because of an evil word, for he doth whatsoever 
pleaseth him; inasmuch as the word of a king is powerful, 
and who shall say unto him, What doest thou? Whoso 
keepeth the commandment knoweth not an evil word. More- 
over the heart of the wise man knoweth a time of judgment ; 
for there is a time of judgment for everything, when the 
tyranny of a man is heavy upon him. Because he knoweth 
not what will be, and because no one can tell him when it 
will be. No man is ruler over his spirit to retain the spirit, 
and there is no power over the day of death; and there is no 
furlough in this battle, and no cunning will save the wicked ; 
all this I have seen, having given my heart to all the doing 
that is done under the sun. There is a time when a man 
ruleth over men to their injury; and thus I have seen wicked 
men buried and come again, and those who did right depart 
from the place of the holy, and be forgotten in the city; 
also this is vanity. Because sentence is not forthwith 
executed for evil work, the heart of the sons of men is full 
in them to do evil, and because a sinner doeth evil a hundred 
years and is perpetuated. But I also knew that it shall be 
well with those who fear God, who truly fear before Him ; 
and it shall not be well to the wicked, and, like a shadow, 
he shall not prolong his existence, because he doth not fear 
before God. Still there is this vanity happening upon the 
earth, that there are righteous men who have wages like 
that of the wicked, and there are wicked who have wages 


like that of the righteous; I said that this, too, is vanity, 
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And I praised mirth, because there is nothing better for 
man under the sun than to eat, and drink, and rejoice, and 


‘this will follow him in his work during the days of his life 


which God giveth him under the sun. 

As I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to see the work 
which is done under the sun, how that one doth not see 
sleep with his eyes by day and by night, I then saw that 
man cannot find out all the doing of God which is done 
under the sun; wherefore man laboureth to search it, and 
cannot find it out; and even if the wise man saith he under- 
1 standeth it, he cannot find it out. For all this have I taken 
to heart, and proved all this, that the righteous and the wise, 
and their labours, are in the hand of God; these men know 
neither love nor hatred, both are before them, both just as 
before all others; the same fate happeneth to the righteous 
and the wicked; to the good and pure and to the impure ; 
to him who sacrificeth and to him who doth not sacrifice; as 
is the good so is the sinner, he that sweareth as he who 
feareth an oath. This is the greatest evil of all that is done 
under the sun, that there is the same fate for all, and that, 
although the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and 
madness is in their hearts during their life, yet, after it, they 
go to the dead; for who is excepted? ‘To all the living there 
is hope, for a living dog is better than a dead lion; since the 
living know that they shall die, but the dead know not 
anything; and there is no more any advantage to them, for 
their memory ceaseth to be; also their love as well as their 
hatred and their zeal have long perished, and there is no 
more any portion for them for ever in all that is done under 
the sun. Go, then, eat with gladness thy bread, and drink 
thy wine with cheerful heart, as God hath long since been 
pleased with thy works; let thy garments be white at all 
times, and let no perfume be lacking upon thy head ; enjoy 
life with the woman whom thou lovest, all the days of thy 
vain life which He giveth thee under the sun, all thy vain 
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days, for this is thy portion in life, and in the labour where- 

10 with thou labourest under the sun: whatever thine hand 
findeth to do, whilst thou art able, do it; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Hades, 

11 whereunto thou art going. Then again I saw under the 
sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor yet bread to the wise, nor riches to the intelligent, 
nor favour to the learned; that the time of misfortune cometh 

12 upon all, and that man doth not even know his time; like fish 
which are taken in a destructive net, and like sparrows which 
are caught in a snare, like these are the sons of men ensnared 

in the time of misfortune, when it suddenly cometh upon them. 

13 Even this wisdom have I seen, and it seemed great to me: 
14 There was a little city, and few men in it; and a powerful 
_ king came against it, and besieged it, and built great towers 
15 over it. And there was found in it a poor wise man, and he 
saved the city by his wisdom ; and yet no one remembered 

16 that poor man. Therefore I say, wisdom is indeed better 
than force, yet the wisdom of the poor is despised, and his 

17 words are not listened to. Though the words of the wise 
are listened to with greater pleasure than the shouting of a 

18 foolish ruler, and wisdom is better than instruments of war, 
x.1 yet one fool destroyeth much good; a dead fly maketh sweet 
ointment stinkingly to ferment ; a little folly is more mighty 

2 than honourable wisdom. Still the mind of the wise man 
3 is at his right hand, but the mind of the fool at his left; and 
even when the fool walketh on the road he lacketh his mind, 

4 and yet he saith of every one, He isa fool! If the anger of 
the ruler is kindled against thee, quit not thy place, for 

5 gentleness preventeth greater outrages. There is an evil 
which L have seen under the sun — an outrage as that which 

6 proceedeth from a ruler; a great fool is placed in many high 
7 positions, and the noble sit in degradation: I have seen 
servants upon horses, and masters walking on the ground 

8 as servants. Yet he who diggeth a pit shall fall into it, 
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and whoso breaketh down a wall a serpent shall bite him ; 
he who breaketh up stones shall be hurt therewith ; whoso 
cleaveth wood shall be cut thereby. If the axe be blunt, 
and he do not sharpen it beforehand, he shall only increase 
the army; but the advantage of repairing hath wisdom. 
if the serpent bite without enchantment, there is no advan- 
tage to the charmer. The words from the mouth of the 
wise man gain him favour, but those from the lips of the 
fool destroy him; the beginning of the words of his mouth 
is folly, and the end of the words of his mouth is mischievous 
madness. The fool also speaketh much, though no man 
knoweth what shall be here nor what shall be hereafter ; 
who can tell him it? ‘The work of a fool wearieth him, 
because he knoweth not how to go to the city. Woe to thee, 
O land, when thy king is childish, and thy princes feast 
in the morning! Happy thou, O land, when thy king is 
noble, and thy princes eat in proper time, for strength and 
not for feasting! Through slothful hands the roof falleth 
in, and through lazy hands the house leaketh. They turn 
bread and wine, which cheereth life, into revelry, and the 


money of is made to supply both. Still do not 





revile the king even in thy thoughts, and do not revile the 
prince even in thy bed-chamber, for the bird of the air 
conveyeth the report, and the winged creature telleth the 


xi. 1 story. Cast thy bread upon the surface of the water, for in 


2 


the process of time thou mayest find the profit of it; give a 
portion thereof to seven and even to eight, for thou knowest 
not what misfortune there may be upon the earth. When 
the clouds are full of rain they empty it upon the earth, 
and when the tree falleth in the south or north, in the 
place where the tree falleth there it lieth; whoso therefore 
watcheth the wind shall not sow, and he who looketh at the 
clouds shall not reap. As thou knowest as little the course 
of the wind as the formation in the womb of the pregnant, 
so thou knowest not the work of God who worketh all 
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not thine hand therefrom in the evening, since thou knowest 
not which shall prosper, this or that, or whether both shall 
be alike good ; and the light shall be sweet, and it shall be 
cheering to tlie eyes to see the sun. For even if a man 
should live many years, he ought to rejoice in them all, and 
to remember that there will be many dark days, that all 
which is coming is vanity! Rejoice, OQ young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in thy youthful days, 
and pursue the ways of thine heart, and the things which 
are seen by the eyes, and know that, respecting all these, 
God will bring thee into judgment. Banish, therefore, 
sorrow from thy mind, and put away sadness from thy body, 


xii.1 for youth and manhood are vanity; and remember thy 
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Creator in the days of thy youth, before the days of evil 
come, and the years arrive of which thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them: before the sun becometh dark, and 
the light, and the moon, and the stars, and the clouds 
return after the rain; when the keepers of the house shall 
quake, and the men of power writhe, and the grinding- 
maids shall stop because they have greatly diminished, and 
the women who look out of the windows shall be shrouded 
in darkness; and the doors shall be closed in the street: 
when the noise of the mill shall grow faint, and the swallow 
shall rise to shriek, and all the singing birds shall retire ; 
yea the people shall be frightened at that which is coming 
from on high, and at the terrors which are on their way; and 
the almond shall be despised, and the locust shall be loathed, 
and the caper-berry shall be powerless; for man goeth to 
his eternal home, and the mourners walk about the street : 
before the silver cord goeth asunder, and the golden bowl 
escapeth, or the bucket breaketh upon the fountain, and the 
wheel is shattered at the well, and the body returneth to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit goeth back to God who 
gave it. 
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8 Vanity of vanities, saith Coheleth; ‘all is vanity! 
9 And besides that Coheleth was a wise man, he also taught 
the people wisdom, and carefully and studiously composed 
10 many parables. Coheleth sought to find words of comfort, 
11 and he wrote down frankly the words of truth. The words 
of the wise are like goads, and those of the masters of the 
assemblies are like fixed stakes, given by the same shepherd. 
12 And beyond these, my son, beware! to make many books 
there is no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
13 In conclusion, everything is noticed; fear God, and keep 
14 his commandments, for this every man should do; for God 
will bring every work to the judgment appointed over every 
secret thing, whether it be good or evil. 





APPENDICES. 


i; 


ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


The comparison of the ancient versions with the original, instituted 
throughout the Commentary, has shewn us that there are considerable 
discrepancies between them and the Hebrew. Many and various have 
been the attempts made by critics to account for these divergences. Some 
have supposed that the translators had a different text to what we now 
have; others that they had a meagre knowledge of the Hebrew, and mis- 
understood its meaning; some have maintained that they have designedly 
deviated from the original, and that no heed is to be paid to their false 
renderings; whilst others, again, have assured us that the Jews have since 
wilfully corrupted the text, that the unadulterated readings are to be found 
in the ancient versions, and that the Hebrew text must be corrected by 
them. These extreme opinions, however, proceed from the erroneous suppo- 
sition that the ancient translators had the scientific and well-defined rules 
of exegesis, as well as the critical apparatus, which we now possess, and that 
the genius of the Greek and Latin languages admits of a literal and ver- 
batim translation of the Hebrew; so that by turning the Greek or Latin 
version again into Hebrew, we obtain the words, the gender, number, and 
tense of the original. Thus, we are gravely assured, by eminent critics, that 
the Septuagint’s rendering of N27) TYON by efwev 6 éxxAnciacrig Shews the incor- 
rect separation of the words in the Hebrew; 6 éxxanziorng being a masculine 
noun in Greek, the Hebrew word 477, for which it stands, must also be 
masculine, and hence cannot be construed with 7728, a feminine verb (vide 
supra, p. 388). The folly of this mode of proceeding will appear all the 
more glaring when we bear in mind that, apart from the difference of idioms, 
which frequently necessitated the addition or omission of words or the solu- 
tion of tropes, and the inadvertences, inconsistencies, and mistakes which 
are to be found in all human productions, the translators, having been 
Jews, or impregnated with Jewish opinions, followed the Hagadic mode of 
interpretation, and frequently explained the text according to the rules 
described in the Introduction (p. 30), thus giving us rather the views of others 
about the meaning of passages than that which the words themselves signify. 

Every repetition of a word or sentence in the Scriptures, every figure of 
speech, parallelism, and synonymous expression, word, syllable, letter—nay, 
the very shape and ornaments, or titles, the similarity of appearance or 
sound of one letter or word to another Hebrew or foreign letter or word, 
are regarded by the Hagadic interpreters as furnishing a clue to unlock the 
recondite and mysterious treasure concealed in the Bible. Hence the 
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various senses assigned to the same word or phrase when repeated; hence 
the alteration of letters or words according to the exigencies-sof the place ; 
hence the interchange of assonances, or of letters and expressions resembling 
each other; hence the different separations of the same word; hence the 
reduction of letters and words to their numerical value, and their explanation 
by other letters and words of the same quantity, and many other modes of 
dealing with the text, most of which have been pointed out in the Commen- 
tary as having been practised by the ancient translators. The extent, however, 
of the Hagadic influence on the ancient versions can only be ascertained 
by a careful comparison of these versions with the Midrashim, the Talmud, 
and the Chaldee paraphrases. It will then be seen that many of the dis- 
crepancies between the ancient versions and the Hebrew text are neither 
owing to ignorance on the part of the translators, nor to different readings, 
nor to a wilful corruption of the text, but are simply the result of the 
application of one or other of the Hagadic rules of interpretation, exam- 
ples of which have been given in p. 30, &., and throughout the Commentary. 
All that remains to be done now, is to classify some of the deviations of . 
those versions. The Septuagint, being the oldest version, claims our atten- 
tion first. 


A. Tue SEprouactnt. 


The Hagadic influence on this version manifests itself in various ways, 
and accounts for, as well-as explains, many renderings which are otherwise 
inexplicable and unintelligible. Thus — 

1. The particle Mx, the sign of the accusative, which occurs as such 
seventy-one times in Coheleth, is in forty-two instances —i. 13; ii. 3. 10. 12. 
14. 20.24; ii.11.15; iv. 3.5. (twice) 8.10; v. 3. 5. (thrice) 18.19; vii. 7. 13. 
(twice) 14. 18. (twice) 21; viii. 8. 9. 16. (twice); ix. 7. 11.12.15; x. 20; xi. 5. 6. 
8; xii. 1. 13. (twice) — regarded as the accusative; whereas in the other twenty- 
nine instances — 1. 14; ii. 17. 18; iii. 10. 11. (twice) LY. (twice) ; iv. 1. 2. 3. 4. 
(twice) 15; v. 6; vii. 15. 26; viii. 8. 9. 15. 17. (twice); ix. 1. (twice) 15; 
x. 19; xi. 7; xii. 9. 14— it is rendered by civ = with. Commentators have 
been perplexed to account for this barbarism and violation of grammatical 
propriety ; but a reference to the Hagadic exegesis will shew that this Hebrew 
particle was looked up to as having a mystical significance, because the two 
letters, 8 and n, of which it is composed, are the alpha and omega of the 
Hebrew alphabet (comp. Midrash Rabba, Yalkut, and Rashi, on Numb. vi. 
15.). Hence the anxiety of the translator to indicate this particle in Greek, 
when a passage appeared to him to be fraught with special mysteries. 

2. The Hagadic influence is still more evident in the peculiar renderings 
and paraphrases of ii. 12. 17; iii. 15; iv: 17; v. 1; vi. 8; vii. 6:12: 2); 
viii. 1; x. 17. 19; xi. 9; xii. 9, where whole phrases and sentiments of the 
Hagada have beer introduced into the Greek version, as has been shewn 
in the Commentary, many of which can only be understood by comparing 
them with the Midrashim or Chaldee paraphrase. 

3. As the object of this mode of interpretation is more to shew the 
recondite and spiritual meaning of every detached verse and clause than 
to elucidate the design of the inspired book, such sentences as apparently 
savoured of heterodoxy are made orthodox by adding or explaining away 
some words (comp. ii. 15. 17; xi. 9). 

4. Changing letters or words for those which are similar in appearance 
or sound, is one of the rules whereby the many meanings of the text are 
obtained (comp. i. 18; il. 3; v. 16. 17; vii. 22; viii 6.9.12; ix. 2, with 
Introduction, p. 31). 

5. Such exegesis can have no regard for the recurrence of some pbrases; 
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and hence the same sentences are rendered according to the will of the trans- 
lator (comp. i. 9 with iii. 15), who frequently adds words (i. 1; vii. 2; 
x. 19), or alters them (vii. 18; viii. 10; x. 10), or changes them (i. 13; 
ii. 3; viii. 18), when it is deemed necessary to obtain a particular sense. 

6. When the translator has no recondite meaning to evolve, and adheres 
to the text, his renderings sometimes follow the very order of the words in 
the Hebrew and are exceedingly obscure (comp. viii. 11.), but sometimes 
are happy. and are a valuable contribution to modern criticism, e.g. v. 15; 
viii. 5. 9. 15; ix. 17, and many other passages duly noticed in the Commen- 
tary. 


B. Aguita. 


The disrepute into which the Septuagint had fallen among the Jews 
induced Aquila, a Jewish proselyte who flourished about a p. 150, to under- 
take a new translation, which he executed with slavish literality, as is 
evident from the surviving portion of it. He, too, translated the mysterious 
particle “ny by civ!’ The Talmud speaks in high terms of this version.2 
And though it is to be greatly regretted that the fragments of it which have 
escaped destruction are too small to shew us what sense the translator 
attached to the difficult portions of Coheleth, yet they frequently indicate 
the old readings of the text. 


CO. THEODOTION. 


Whether it was the servile, and at times unintelligible, version of Aquila, 
or some other cause, which made it necessary that another translation of the 
Hebrew verity should be made, it is now difficult to say; all that we know 
is, that Theodotion, also a Jewish proselyte, a native of Ephesus and a -con- 
temporary of Aquila, published a fresh translation shortly after the former 
appeared. The fragments which have come down to us of his version of 
Coheleth are too insignificant to enable us to judge what mode he adopted 
in translating this difficult book. It appears, however, from his transla- 
tion of this (comp. i. 13; iii. 19; viii. 6), and other portions of Scripture, 
that he made both the Septuagint and Aquila the basis of his translation, 
and that he followed the Hagadic exegesis, as is evident from Gen. iv. 4., 
where he translates 7} Yt) by xat évervpicev 6 Sede, and God set on fire, of 
which St. Jerome highly approves, and remarks, unde scire poterat Cain, quod 
Sratris munera suscepisset Deus et sua repudiasset, nisi illa interpretatio veru 
esset, quam Theodotion posuit: Et inflammavit Dominus super Abel, et super 
sacrificium ejus, de.  Lgnem autem ad sucrificium devorandum solitum venire 
de celo.2 Rashi, who gives us the Hagadic explanations, says, 727) ox 77 
inma, a fire descended and consumed his sacrifice. 'Theodotion also renders 
Dw PIN dw 22 Wy DIM by wenmraiLovres 92 dvéCnoav oi vioi Iopanr Ex the yi 


1 Aquila autem proselytus et contentiosus interpres, qui non solum verba, sed 
etymologias quoque verborum transferre conatus est, jure projicitur a nobis. 
Quis enim pro frumento, et vino, et oleo possit, vel legere vel intelligere, yevua, 
amrapcpov, orsAmvotnta (Deut. vii. 13.), quod nos possumus dicere fusionem poma- 
tionemque et splendentiam. Aut quia Hebrei non solum habent ép§pe, sed et 
mpsappa; ille xaxcfnrws et syllabas interpretatur et litteras, dicitque ody tov otpavey 
xal ciy thy yiv, quod Greca et Latina Lingua omnino non recipit.— Hieronym. Ep. 
ad Pammach. de opt. gen. interpretandi. Comp. Henry Owen, An Enquiry into 
the present state of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, p. 102; 
Davidson, Biblical Criticism, p. 216. ; 

2 Sabbath, 8, b; Yoma, 41, a.; Megilla, 73, b. 

3 Hieronym. quiestion. Heb. in Genesin ad h. versum. 

35 
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Alyimrov, and one of five did the children of Israel go out of the land of. 
Egypt (Exod. xiii. 18); according to the Midrash (in loco), which explains 
Dom by ws THM INN, which is also mentioned by Rashi, who remarks, 
Ta nwowl nn DPT AIAN INY worm Ins “wow Swen os 127, that Own 
is also explained by one of five, i.e., one from five went out, and four portions 
died during the three days of darkness. It is also owing to Hagadie influ- 
ence that Theodotion frequently retains Hebrew words without translating 
them (comp. Exod. xii. 11; Levit. xiii. 6. 19), fearing lest he might not 
succeed in giving the correct equivalent in Greek. 


D. SymmMacuvs. 


Shortly after the appearance of the above two versions, Symmachus, who 
is represented by Eusebius and St. Jerome as an Ebionite, published a third 
translation, which is greatly superior to its predecessors, and has been justly 
held in high estimation by the most judicious of the Fathers. The fragments 
which remain of this shew that Symmachus aimed more at giving the sense of 
the Hebrew in intelligent, perspicuous, and elegant Greek, than at being 
slavishly literal (comp. i. 13; ii. 25; vi. 21). He was master of the Hebrew 
and Greek, and has given us some happy renderings (comp. i. 13; iii. 1; 
iv. 1. 12; ix. 4; x. 3.9; xii. 1); yet he also sometimes follows the Septua- 
gint (v. 8; ix. 2; x. 9), even in its Hagadic interpretations (iii. 15) ; he also 
mistook words (v. 2), and adopted the mistakes of Aquila and Theodotion 
(viii. 12). 


#]. Tuer Syriac VERSION. 


The best version that antiquity has produced is the Syriac. This precious 
relic, which has been preserved to us entire, is of inestimable value for 
the criticism and interpretation of the Old Testament; the Syriac being 
a cognate language, the translator has frequently been able to give in the 
version the very roots of the original, and to follow the very order of the 
words and construction of the Hebrew. That this version was made direct 
from the Hebrew is evident — 

1. From the several mistakes into which the translator has fallen. Thus, 
for instance, he mistook O7>x7 0125 for DANA ON °D (ili. 18), O02 and ON72 
having the same pronunciation in Hebrew, which could only be done by 
the translator having the Hebrew before him. The same is the case with 
his mistaking 1°73, an inheritance, for 77M, an instrument (vii. 11) ; DYN, the 
army, for DY, the slain (x. 10); and changing 0% into b2¥, by a transposi- 
tion of the second and third radicals, which is effected directly from the 
Hebrew. 

2. From the translation following the very order of the words in the 
original, e.g. 


MMW PRaon PoMpRYy oho oT oon Aye | ony? 


send m9 m0) EDN) Yd omby Dov) 30m) 7 Nuala) Tayt 597 ny? 
: ie yd IWYW MoY ONT 
chap. iii, 14. mo port 72 wD) 
ywd 1 Tp 1s wy) yrwm ON) TINT ON) DYN ON Tv nw APN 
oT) 7) p3w xb NVNY) XVID) DIN UD INV NT|T NNW NT 
chap. v. 11. 
TDY 7D WRX yor WNW WIP WP Dpon) WWD DMAP OY MN FI 
VY R377 NNIV91 JONAS) VIN NWIPT NINw i? PHS) PVP RYWI VT wm 


chap. viils 10. 
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The parallels require no comment, and are an irrefragable proof that the 


Syriac version was made directly from the Hebrew. 


As this invaluable 


translation has been greatly neglected, I have collated it with the Hebrew, 
the result of which may be seen in the following columns : — 


THE SYRIAC. 


ONT TP WT A MAW NT NAP BD 
WR Yaw Nd 

by m7 

205 AN wed DN OID) 
Dy 5 onap 

m7 m2 00) 

nynw1 Wm % omn~wy 
Soy 522) 

Worw oY p7a 

m7 727 Sap °D 
bpla}a) 

wnw 

wp2> ny) TaN ny 
pwr 

AMI nN AM) 
DONA ONT OD 

pm y 

099.8 Mm)? 

pm 1 

mw 593 

nnd 27 

TM nywy9 

vn 

DTN 

myn 

pwn) 

mayor 5919 

592 ya 72 

bax om zr) 

DY 

Nop MN YN 

> myn 

yams 1259” 

si7oom 

[purr] mm DIT yO DIN? PM w °d 
490) 20971 9D 

1 DW 

a MF ON 

125 Sx a 

np 9 

5x5 

YD) TINT 

TT Nw > TIT Ywoan dN 
yown x9 a PY) yan bx DYyWwI VAY Wr 
pM Mm yo any 
TMP WR 

a) \2) 7 » 

WR? 


vii. 1 


iit 

12 

14 

17 

Pa 

24 

28 
Vili. 2 
4 


THE HEBREW. 


wes 557 x5 
Syn 


DIY MIP 

m3 022) 

mtw) Ww 

bovay 

\wY 323 WwRr ON 


00 

pnw 

JN NY) wp2> ny 
ym 

FT nN 
DTN D129 
» 

Dm 

bh) a) 

WiPw 7W™M32 
nnn 

Do mrwy> 
972 77n 
yNon 

Pala 

piy) maw 
mp2 

5) wy m9 
EP) ym 
DY 

2N OYNT 
myn 

159 

nin pom 
‘ya ov mn Yoo yO Dom NY 7 


Dw 

mon ov 

Va Os Y 

morn oy 

ben 

mm 

m7 ywin bx 
yown x) WN apy yan Sx WIP WN 
Wino 7 pM 
_mopl NY WwRr 
nw yo ‘DON 
wR 
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THE SYRIAC. 


% mM mM) Ww 7) YYW PR °D 
 YITR 

momo ova 

IW OV) 

p by 

m 5) m8 a0) 

bat arpa) 55 

xond) md y1d) 27109 

pada yi nym 

DONT TED 


yan Tom? 59 

Dnzn 

Poor NT mon) 

m7 7130 

Dp XT 

say o>dom 

D>DlT ny 

mor 5x 0359 

you) 7” om 

593 DMs TWD) my Hie 
pene py 

‘17 72 

7) btn Nb °D Aw ARI maw) por yn 
PINT Oy PT AY 

Dor 2° DN Db WY yom mow 
yARVON 

pes ypux2 

wR 

Du q2 55 

ww ND ANY Dy WWI 
apy Tea 

nyt x) 

TT WN) 

TPO PIM IpwT yoy yam 
TYAN BN) APART ANN 
yoy m1 

Ww5w 

noap wp. w0 

mpp y2 

w 5D 

Dar 525 }N2 TAS TyW 77 9D 
12) O52 55 bY 
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THE HEBREW. 


1D TP VON 1D DPW 7 YTV WPS 73 


moms 

IN YTV 013 
ORD 

m 5) ne 12 
pip) 57 

xond) md) 2109 
panda n>) 
Dox A 729 °D 
59 wown non ~ JP2 VOR pan yr om 53 
pan ald 

Dd) DNSD 

nim 190) 

230 

yD ND NIT 

yy od>m 

pDy»pln bay 

vy dex 099 

ta on) 

Son ms my DIM 
Spr ms TY 

327 TY 

Dm 12° DNA 2p bY yom Tow 
VARsoNn 

“2 WYIW) Po Nn 


poz 
WRI 

yy p32 

wow nx my oY) 1) 
pnmni 23 apy yo 
nym 

mn VSN 

pw yrv 

TYAN pM 

yoy m1 

0) WY 

nonp wpa 

MIDDN OY. 

pow) 527 

paw 5) 73D 

Ddoy2 5 oy 


Now a careful analysis of these variations between the Syriac ree the 
Hebrew will shew that they may be traced to the following sources ; 


1. Hagadic influence (ii. 12. 15.16; iii. 15. 19; iv. 17; v.1; 


Biles x..195 xii..5)- 


rw) 


. Car Eleseness fen transcribers 


Vie iS Abe 


; GH. 6; sind 23 poe 13); mistaking 
letters that resemble one another (vii. 12; viii. 4). 

3. Later additions, e.g., the superscription, &c. 

4. A desire to have the same verb as a similar phrase it in the corre- 
sponding clauses of the verses i. 8; il. 2. 
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5. Glaring mistakes, which arose from inadvertency (ii. 7; viii. 8); from 
marginal glosses (viii. 17; x. 19; xii. 5); from joining clauses 
(a Ts was 3). 
. The translator mistook the roots (iii. 18; vii. 11; x. 10). 
. Bad renderings on the part of the translator (vii. 24; viii. 7.163 xi. 
7; xii. 2); or made by another hand (xi. 10; xii. 6. 13). 
S. Omissionsa(watee Ws. Vi-.125 vii. 28; vill. 2:0) ix, 720074; x. 10: 
Ri. 9). 
9. Additions by way of explanation, some good (v. 3. 10. 15. 17; vi. 12; 
Wille ley 18. 155) x. 1) Baeni. 3.6; x1. 14); some bad (v. 6. 16. 
Of teva Ae 2 so x ONE 
10. Better readings than the Hebrew (ii. 7. 11; viii. 8). 


1 o> 


It must also be added that a comparison of i. 10.13; ii. 3.15; v. 6.16; 
vii. 2. 21; viii. 4; ix. 1.2.9; x. 19; xi. 10. 13, with the Septuagint’s ren- 
derings of these passages, will convince the most cursory reader that a later 
and unskilful hand has been tampering with the Syriac, trying to make 
it agree with the Septuagint. Chapter xi. 10, where the barbarous and 


: Ov 0 e f 
non-Syriac | sea Yo is put in for the Hebrew nye, to answer to the 


Septuagint’s 4 ava, shews that the masterly Syrian who translated Coheleth 
had nothing to do with it. 


F. Tse Op’ [varte. 


The Old Italic Version forms the basis of the one on which St. Jerome 
wrote the Commentarium ad Paulam et Eustochium. St. Jerome indeed 
declares, in the preface to this commentary, ‘‘ I followed nobody’s authority; 
but though I translated from the Hebrew, I at the same time adapted my 
translation to the manner of the Septuagint in such things as did not differ 
much from the Hebrew ;” yet a careful analysis of it will shew that the 
words of the Father must not be interpreted strictly, and that his version is 
a patchwork of the Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Old Italic, Aquila, Theodo- 
tion, Symmachus, and the Midrash. That it is largely made up of Jewish 
traditions, we have seen in the Introduction (p. 3, &c.), and throughout 
the Commentary. A few instances will suffice to shew how St. Jerome 
drew upon the Greek versions, whether they were right or wrong. 19257 (i. 17) 
is rendered by Aquila 7Advac, by St. Jerome errores ; N72 (iv. 6), Symmachus 
peta dvaraicewc, St. Jerome cum requie ; Pw? 12 MPD UPS Vy) TIwT (v. 11), 
Symmachus 4 8 wAncpovi rod maouciou otu ea uabevdav, St. Jerome et saturitas 
divitis non sinit eum dormine ; YW 3712) (xii. 10), Aquila and Symmachus 
cuvéypatey dpbae, St. Jerome scriberet recte. The fact, however, that St. 
Jerome has thoroughly espoused the Hagadic mode of interpretation, and 
incorporated in his commentary so many of the Hagadic expositions, ren- 
ders his writings important for historical purposes, inasmuch as the Jewish 
traditions preserved by him frequently furnish us with the clue to the 
sources whence the Septuagint derived its renderings. 


G. TuHE VULGATE. 


Three years after the publication of the above commentary, St. Jerome 
finished the translation of Coheleth contained in the Vulgate. When we 
add to what has already been said about his approving the Hagadic expla- 
nations and drawing upon the different Greek versions, that he only took 
three days to translate the three reputed books of Solomon, viz., Proverbs, 
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Coheleth, and the Song of Songs, as he informs Bishops Chromatius and 
Heliodorus,! we shall not wonder that the Vulgate on Coheleth — 


1. Has largely copied the Hagadic explanations (1.15; ii. 12.17; iv. 1; 
vi. 8; vii. 8. 6. 12. 14; ix. 3.6; x.17. 19; xi. 3); and also taken 
words in a double sense (viii. 18; x. 10), according to the same 
mode of interpretation. 

2. Misunderstood the usage of phrases (i. 16, 17). 

3. Altered words and whole sentences (i. 10; ii. 12; viii. 10; x. 10. 18), 
sometimes to avoid apparent discrepancies (viii. 18), and sometimes 
omitting them altogether (i. 5; ii. 12; iv. 2; viii. 4). 

4. Abounds in inconsistencies (i. 9 with iii. 15; iv. 7), and loose and 

unaccountable paraphrases (ii. 3. 16; iii. 9; vii. 12). 

Has largely copied Symmachus, whose version St. Jerome greatly 

admired. Comp. ®0® 7S ... MOM ITIa). . . RMI. 3) 
Symmachus “a? evoiOny év rn xapdia pou .. . We riv xapdliavy pou peTayayw 
els copiay . . . motov ra cdupopv, the Vulgate cogitavi in corde meo. . 
: ut animum meum transferrem ad sapientiam . . . quid esset 
utile ; 28 RT VSR 737 (v. 17), Symmachus époi ody Epavn, the Vulgate 
hoc itaque visum est mihi; spy nx?) (v. 18), Symmachus xa? 
amoratcat thc prepides aitay, the Vulgate et fruatur parte sua; DIT 77m 
(vii. 7), Symmachus Oopu6ice: copév, the Vulgate conturbat sapientem ; 
YT_N) (vill. 5), Symmachus o weipabnceras, the Vulgate non eaperie- 
tur ; 32820 JD°Y (vill. 11), Symmachus 49 uapti2, the Vulgate 
absque timore. It will be seen that all these are instances of 
departure from the literal meaning of the text, and that there is, 
therefore, no other way of accounting for this extraordinary agree- 
ment in the loose renderings, than that the later paraphrast copied 
the earlier one. St. Jerome has also adopted many of Symmachus’ 
good renderings. Comp. 42229 (vii. 21), Symmachus sradepstvre¢ ce, 
the Vulgate maledicentem tibi; 2272 WSN (viii. 10), Symmachus 
as Sinaia mpdgavres, the Vulgate quasi justorum operum. 

For further strictures upon the Vulgate we must refer to the Commentary, 
where its peculiarities have been noticed in their respective places. We 
would only add, that too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of 
tracing the sources of the Vulgate, and of forming a true estimate of its 
merits and demerits, inasmuch as the Reformers, in their translations, have 
drawn largely upon this version. 


or 


H. Tur CHALDEE PaARAPHRASE. 


The importance of this paraphrase to historical exegesis is incalculable, 
inasmuch as it contains the Hagadic interpretation of Coheleth, and gives 
us the sources of all the preceding versions. Through it, many of the 
obscure passages in the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, the 
Vulgate, the Syriac, &c., become intelligible, as has been shewn in different 
parts of the Commentary. Convinced that a more extensive comparison 
of it with the ancient versions than the limits of our Commentary have 
permitted us to institute, will greatly contribute to the criticism of these 
versions, we subjoin a literal translation of the whole Chaldee paraphrase, 
and only wish that we could also give a translation of the Midrashim on 


1 Ttaque segrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoe anno reticerem, et apud vos mutus 
essem, tridut opus nomini vestro consecravi, interpretationem videlicet trium 
Salominis voluminum, Masloth . .. Cohelet ... Sirhassirim, Pref. in libb. 
Salomonis. 
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Coheleth, which would have shewn to a still greater extent how much the 
old translations and the modern versions which follow them are indebted to 
the Hagada — 


Pe 


Tue words of prophecy which Coheleth, that is, the son of David the 


2 King, who was in Jerusalem, prophesied. When Solomon the King of 


7 


11 
12 


13 


Israel foresaw, by the spirit of prophecy, the kingdom of Rehoboam his son, 
which will be divided with Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and that Jerusalem 
and the holy temple will be destroyed, and that the people of Israel will be 
led into captivity, he said by the divine word, Vanity of vanities is this 
world! vanity of vanities is all which I and my father David have laboured 
for, all of it is vanity! What advantage is there to a man, after his death, 
from all his labour which he laboured under the sun in this world, except 
he studied the word of God, in order to receive a good reward in the 
world to come from before the Lord of the world? King Solomon said, 
by the spirit of prophecy, The good generation of the righteous departs 
from the world because of the sins of the wicked generation that is to 
follow them, but the earth abides for ever and ever, to reserve the 
punishment which is to come upon the world, on account of the sins of 
the children of men. And the sun rises in the day from the east, and 
the sun goes down in the west by night, and hastens to its place, and 
goes through the path under the sea, and rises the following day from 
the place where it rested yesterday ; it goes all the side of the south in 
the day, and goes round to the side of the north by night, through the 
path under the sea; it turns round and round to the wind of the 


south corner in the revolution of Nisan and Tamuz, and returns on its 


circuits to the wind of the north corner in the revolution of Tishri and 
Tebeth ; it comes through the windows of the east in the morning, and 
goes into the windows of the west in the evening. All the rivers and 
streams of water go and flow into the waters of the ocean which surround 
the world like a ring, and the ocean is not full, and to the place where 
the streams go and flow there they go again through the channels of the 
sea. The ancient prophets have exerted themselves in all the things 
which will take place in the world, and they could not find out 
their end; therefore, a man has no power to declare what will be 
after him, neither can the eye see all that is to be in the world, nor can 
the ear be filled with hearing all the words of the inhabitants of the 
earth. What was aforetime, the same will be afterwards again, and 
what was done aforetime the same will be done again to the end of all 
generations, and there is no new thing in the world under the sun. 
There may be something of which a mao says, Behold, this is a new 
thing, but it has been long ago, in the generations which were before us. 
There is no remembrance of former generations, and also of the coming 
ones that will be, there will be no remembrance of them among the 
generations which will be in the days of the King Messiah. When King 
Solomon was sitting upon the throne of his kingdom, his heart became 
very proud of his riches, and he transgressed the word of God, and he 
gatbered many horses, and chariots, and riders, and he amassed much 
gold and silver, and he married from foreign nations, whereupon the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against him, and he sent to him Ashmoda 
the king of the demons, who drove him from the throne of his kingdom, 
and took away the ring from his hand, in order that he should roam and 
wander about in the world to reprove it; and he went about in the pro- 
vincial towns and the cities of the land of Israel, weeping and lamenting, 
and saying, I am Coheleth, whose name was formerly called Solomon, 
who was king over Israel in Jerusalem: and I gave my heart to ask 
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instruction from God at the time when he appeared unto me in Gibeon, 
to try me, and to ask me what I desire of him, and [ asked nothing of 
him except wisdom, to know the difference between good and evil, and 
knowledge of whatsoever was done under the sun in this world, and I 
saw all the works of the wicked children of men,—a bad business which 


. God gave to the children of men to be afflicted by it: I saw all the 


works of the children of men which were done under the sun in this 
world; behold, all is vanity and breaking of the spirit. A man whose 
ways are perverted in this world, and who dies therein and does not 
repent, has no power to become right after his death; and whoso 
departs from the law and the precepts in his life, has no power to be 
numbered with the righteous in paradise after his death. I spake with 
the thoughts of my heart, saying: I, behold! I have increased and 
multiplied wisdom above all the wise who were before me in Jerusalem, 
and my heart has seen much wisdom and knowledge; and I gave my 
heart to know wisdom, and the fear of the Kingdom, and knowledge and 
discretion, I know it by experience that even this is a breaking of the 
spirit to the man who is employed to find them out. Because a man 
who increases his knowledge when he is guilty, and does not repent, 
increases the anger of God; and he who accumulates wisdom and dies 
in his youth, increases the sadness of heart to his relations. 


ii.1 I said in my heart, I will go now and try mirth, and behold the good of 


o 


6 
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this world; and when pain and affliction befell me, I said by the divine 
word, Also this is vanity. To laughter I said, in time of affliction, It is 
mockery ; and to mirth, What profit is it to the man who indulges in it? 
I tried in my heart to enrapture my flesh in the house of the feast of wine, 
and my heart conducted with wisdom, and to seize the folly of youth, until 
I examined and saw which of them was good for the children of men, that 
they may do while they abide in this world under the heavens, the num- 
ber of the days of their life. I multiplied good works in Jerusalem. 
I built houses, viz., the temple, to make atonement for Israel, and a royal 
palace, and the conclave, and the porch, and a house of judgment of 
hewn stones, where the wise men sit, and the judges, to give judgment ; 
I made a throne of ivory for the sitting of royalty; | planted vineyards 
in Jabne, that I and the Rabbis of the Sanhedrin might drink wine, and 
also to make libations of wine, new and old, upon the altar; I made 
watered gardens and parks, and I sowed there all kinds of herbs, some 
for food, some for drink, and some for medicine, and all kinds of aro- 
matics; 1 planted therein sterile trees, and aromatie trees, which the 
spectres and evil spirits brought me from India, and all kinds of fruit- 
bearing trees; and its boundary was from the wall of the city of Jeru- 
salem to the margin of the river Siloah; I made receptacles of water, 
whence to water the trees and the berbs; I made pools of water, to water 
from them even the thicket which produces fine wood; I bought bond- 
men aud bond-women from the children of Ham, and other foreign 
nations; and I had officers placed over the eatalles of my house, to 
provide for me and the people of my house food twelve months of the 
year, and one to provide for me during the leap-year; I had also cattle 
and sheep more than all generations before me in Jerusalem ; I gathered 
also treasures of silver and gold; even right weights and measures I 
made from good gold; and the treasures of kings and provinces were 
given to me as tribute; I made for the temple musical instruments, that 
the Levites might play them at the sacrifices, and citherns and flutes 
that the male and female singers might play them in the wine house, 
and the delights of the children of men; and warm springs, and baths, 
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channels pouring out cold water, and channels pouring out warm water ; 
and I multiplied goods and increased riches more than all generations 
before me in Jerusalem, because my wisdom stood with me and assisted 
me; and whatsoever the Rabbis of the Sanhedrin asked of me respecting 
pure and impure, innocent and guilty, I did not withhold from them any 
explanation of these things; and I did not keep my heart from the joy of 
the law, because I had the inclination of heart to enjoy the wisdom given 
me by God more than any man, and rejoiced in it more than in all my 
labour; and this was my good portion which was assigned to me, so that 
I might receive for it a good reward in the world to come, more than for 
all my labour. And I considered all my works which my hands had 
worked, and my labours which I had laboured to do, and behold! it was 
all vanity and breaking of spirit; and there is no profit in them under 
the sun in this world; but I shall have full reward for good work in the 
world to come. And I gave attention to consider wisdom, and the fear 
of the kingdom and understanding, because what use is there to a 
man to pray after the decree of the King, and after retribution? behold! 
it is then already decreed about him and executed on him. And I saw 
by the spirit of prophecy that there is an advantage to wisdom over folly, 
above the advantage of the light of the day over the darkness of 
night. The wise man reflects in the beginning what there will be at 
last, and prays and averts the evil decree from the world; while the fool 
walks in darkness; and I also know that if the wise man does not pray, 
and avert the evil decree from the world, when retribution shall come 
upon the world, the same destiny shall befall them all. And I said in 
my heart, a destiny like that of Saul, the son of Kish, the king, who 
turned aside, and did not keep the commandment given to him about 
Amalek, and the kingdom was taken from him, will also befall me; and 
why then am I wiser than he? And I said in my heart, that also this 
is vanity, and there is nothing except the decree of the Lord. For the 
remembrance of the wise man is not with the fool in the world to come, 
for after the death of a man, that which happened long ago in his life- 
time, when the days come which are to follow him after his death, every- 
thing will be disclosed; and why, then, say the children of men that the 
end of the righteous is like that of the wicked? And I hated all evil life, 
because the evil work which is done against the children of men under 
the sun in this world displeased me, for it is all vanity, and breaking of 
spirit. And I hated all my labour which I laboured under the sun in 
this world, for I must leave it to Rehoboam my son, who comes after me, 
and Jeroboam his servant will come and take away out of his hands ten 
tribes, and will possess half of the kingdom. And who knows whether 
wise or foolish will be the king who is to be after me, and reign over all 
my labour which I laboured in this world, and over all which I accom- 
plish in my wisdom under the sun in this world? and I was confounded 
in my heart, and again s\id: This, too, is vanity. And I turned about 
to despair respecting all my labour which | laboured to acquire, and 
was wise to accomplish under the sun in this world. Because there is 
a man whose labour is in wisdom, reason, and justice, and he dies with- 
out issne; and to a man who did not labour for it, he is to give it, that 
it may be his portion; also this is vanity, and a great evil. For what 
pleasure has this man for all his labour and breaking of his heart, 
wherewith he laboured under the sun in this world? For all his days 
are sorrowful, and his business kindles his anger, even in the night he 
sleeps not on account of the thoughts of his heart; this too is vanity. 


24 There is nothing comely for a man but that he eat, drink, and make his 
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soul see good before the sons of men, in order to do the commandments, 
to walk in the straight path before him, so that it may be well with him 
from his labour; also this I saw, that if a man prospers in this world, it 
is from the hand of the Lord, who decrees it so for him. For who is 
occupied with the words of the law, and who is the man that has anxiety 
about the great day of judgment which is to come, besides me? For to 
the man whose works are straight before God, he gave wisdom and 
knowledge in this world, and joy with the righteous in the world to 
come ; and to the wicked he gave all evil employment, to gather money 
and to heap up much wealth, to be taken away from him, and to be 
given to him who pleases the Lord; this, too, is vanity for the wicked, 
and breaking of spirit. 

1 To every man comes a time, and to every thing an opportune 
season under the sun. There is a special time to beget sons and 
daughters, and a special time for killing disobedient and perverse 
children, to kill them with stones according to the decree of the judges; 
and an opportune time for planting a tree, and an opportune time 
for rooting up a planted tree: an opportune time for killing in war, 
and an opportune time for healing the sick; an opportune time to 
destroy a building, and an opportune time to build up a ruin: a time 
to beweep the dead, and an opportune time to be joyful with laughter ; 
an opportune time to mourn over the slain, and an opportune time to 
dance at nuptials: an opportune time to throw away a heap of stones, 
and an opportune time to gather stones for a building; an opportune 
time to embrace a wife, and an opportune time to abstain from embrac- 
ing her, in the seven days of mourning: an opportune time to wish for 
riches, and an opportune time to lose riches; an opportune time to 
keep merchandise, and an opportune time to throw merchandise into 
the sea, duriug a great storm: an opportune time to tear the garment 
for the dead, and an opportune time to sew together the torn pieces: 
an opportune time to be silent and not to rebuke, and an opportune 
time to speak words of reproof: an opportune time to love each other, 
and an opportune time to hate the wicked: an opportune time to make 
war, and an opportune time to restore peace. What advantage has 
the toiling man, who labours to make treasures, and to gather mammon, 
unless he is helped by Providence from above? I saw the painful 
business and punishment which the Lord gave to the children of men 
who are wicked, to afflict them therewith. King Solomon said by the 
spirit of prophecy, God made everything beautiful in its time; for it was 
opportune that there should be the strife which was in the days of Jero- 
boam, son of Neboth; it was to have been in the days of Sheba, son of 
Bichri, and it was delayed, and came to pass in the days of Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat; for if it had been in the days of Sheba, son of Bichri, the 
temple would not have been built, because of the golden calves which 
the wicked Jeroboam made, and placed one in Beth-el and one in Dan, 
and put watches on the road, and they stopped the pilgrims to the feasts; 
and therefore it was delayed up to the time when the temple was built, 
in order not to hinder Israel to build it. He concealed from them also 
the great Name written and expressed on the foundation-stone, the 
evil inclinations in their hearts being known to Him; for if it had been 
delivered into the hands of men, they would have used it, and found by 
it what will come to pass in the latter days, world without end: and 
He also hid from them the day of death, in order that it should not be 
known to man from the beginning what will ceme to pass at the end. 
King Solomon said by the spirit of prophecy, I know that there is 
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nothing good among the children of men, but that they rejoice in the 
joy of the Law, and do good in the days of their life. And also that if any 
man eats and drinks and sees good in his days, and causes his children 
to inherit all his labour in the time of his death, this is a gift given to 
him from the Lord. I know by the spirit of prophecy, that every thing 
which the Lord does in the world, whether good or evil, whatsoever is 
decreed from His mouth, will be for ever; to it man has no power to add, 
nor has any one power to take from it; and at the same time, when 
punishment comes into the world, it is the Lord who does it, that the 
children of man may fear before Him. What has been from the begin- 
ning has come to pass; and what will be at the end of days has already 
happened ; and at the great day of judgment the Lord will demand the 
poor and the needy from the hands of the wicked who persecuted him. 
And further, I saw under the sun in this world, the place of judgment, 
in which false judges condemn the innocent, in his judgment, in order 
to acquit the guilty; and the place where the innocent is found, there the 
guilty is to tyrannise over him, because of the guilt of the wicked gene- 
ration. I said in my heart, that God will judge in the great day of 
judgment the righteous and the guilty, because a time is appointed for 
every thing, and for every work done in this world they will be judged 
there. I said in my heart concerning the children of men, as to the 
chastisements and evil events which come upon them, God sends these to 
try and to prove them, to see whether they will return in repentance and 
be forgiven and healed ; but the wicked who are like beasts do not repent, 
therefore they are reproved thereby to their own condemnation. For as to 
the destiny of the wicked, and the destiny of the unclean beast, it is one 
destiny for both of them; and as the unclean beast dies, so he dies who 
does not return in repentance before his death; and the breath of life of 
both is judged alike in every manner, and the advantage of a sinner over 
the unclean beast is nothing but the burial place; for all is vanity. All 
go to one place; all the inhabitants of the earth are made of dust, and 
when they die, all return to the dust. Who is wise to know the breath- 
ing spirit of the children of men, whether it goes upward to heaven, and 
the breathing spirit of cattle, whether it goes down to the earth? I saw, 
therefore, that there is no good in this world, but that man should rejoice 
in his good works, and eat and drink, and do good to his heart; because 
this is his good part in this world, to acquire thereby the world to come, 
so that no man should say in his heart, ‘‘ Why am I distributing money 
to do charity? I had better leave it to my son after me, or be nursed for 
it in my old age ;” because who can bring him to see what will be after 
him ? 

1 And I turned and saw all the oppressions which are done to 
the righteous in this world under the sun, from the hand of their 
oppressors ; and there is none that should speak consolation to them ; 
and there is none to deliver them from the hand of their oppressors with 
strong hand and power, and none comforts them. And I praised the 
dead who have long since died, and do not see the punishment which 
comes into the world after their death, more than the living, who live in 
this world in so much misery, till now. And better than both of them 
is he who has not lived till now, and has not been created, who does not 
see the bad doings which are done in this world under the sun. And [ 
saw all the trouble and every good work which the children of men do, to 
be nothing but jealousy, man emulating his neighbour, to do like him; 
he who emulates his neighbour to do good like him, the word of heaven 
will do him good; and if he emulate him in evil, to do like his badness, 
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the word of heaven will do him evil; and also these things are vanity for 

5 the wicked, and breaking of spirit. The fool goes and folds his hands in 
summer, and will not labour; and in winter eats all he has, even the 
garment from the skin of his flesh. Better for a man one handful of 
food with comfort of soul, and without rapine and violence, than two 
handsful of eating with rapine and violence, which in future will be 
requited in the judgment in labour and breaking of spirit And I 
turned and saw the vanity which is destined to be in this world under 
8 the sun. There is a solitary man, and no second besides him, he has 
even no son nor brother to inherit his property, and there is no end to 
all his labour, and even his eye cannot be satisfied with his riches, and 
he does not say to his heart, ‘ Why am I labouring and restraining my 
soul from good? I will arise now, and will do charity therefrom, and 
will be joyful in this world with the children of men, and with the 
righteous in the world to come ;” this, too, is vanity, and an evil work. 

9 Better two righteous in a generation than one, and it is they who lead 
successfully, and cause their words to be heard; they have a good 
reward in the world to come for their labours which they laboured to 
10 sustain their generation. For if one of them falls upon the bed and lies 
sick, the other will cause his friend to rise by his prayer; but if there is 
only one innocent man in a generation, if he falls upon the bed and lies 
sick, he has no companion in his generation to pray for him, yet shall he 
rise by his own merit from his sickness. Also if two sleep together—a man 
and his wife, they will be warm in the winter; but one, how can he be 
2 warm? And if a wicked and strong man rises in a generation, and his 
works are injurious, and cause punishments to come in the world, two 
righteous shall stand up against him, and abolish the punishment by 
their merits; and how much more useful are three righteous who are in 

a generation, and peace is among them, like a chain that is woven of 
13 three-fold cords, which does not easily break. Better, i.e., Abraham— 
who is the poor youth, and in whom was the spirit of prophecy from the 
Lord, and to whom the Lord was known when three years old, and 
who would not worship an idol—than the wicked Nimrod, who was an old 
and foolish king. And because Abraham would not worship an idol, he 
threw him into the burning furnace, and a miracle was performed for 
him from the Lord of the world, and he delivered him from it; and even 

_ after this, Nimrod had no sense to be admonished not to worship the idol 
14 which he worshipped before. For Abraham went out from the family of 
idolaters, and reigned over the land of Canaan, for even in the reign of 

15 Abraham, Nimrod became poor in the world. King Solomon said, By 
the spirit of prophecy from the Lord, I foresaw all the living who walk 

in their folly rebel against Rehoboam, my son, under heaven, and 
divide his kingdom to give it to Jeroboam, son of Nebat — except the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah, whose heart was faithful with the boy, 
that is, Rehoboam my son, who, second in my kingdom, is to rise and 
reign in Jerusalem, the place of his inheritance. There was no end to 
all the house of Israel, to all the righteous before whom he ruled; but 
they advised him in their wisdom to lighten their yoke, and he in his 
folly went and took counsel with the youth, and they in their folly, 
advised him to make heavier the yoke of his kingdom uj on the people 
of the house of Israel, and he left the advice of the aged, and followed 
the advice of the latter; but these latter ones were afterwards confounded 
and displeased with him, and they caused him to flee, so that the ten 
tribes should separate from him ; and the wicked Jeroboam ruled over 
them; I said this too is vanity for Rehoboam my son, and breaking of 
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spirit to him. Thou son of man, guard thy feet when thou goest to the 
sanctuary of the Lord to pray, so that thou goest not there full of sin 
before thou has repented, and incline thine ear to receive the teaching 
of the Law from the priests and sages, and be not like fools, who bring 
sacrifices for their sins, and do not leave off their evil works which they 
hold in their hands, and they have no acceptance, for they know not 
whether they do good or evil therewith. 

1 Do not hurry on thy language so as to make a mistake in the 
words of thy mouth, and let not thy heart make a vow, resolving 
to do something at the time when thou prayest before the Lord, for 
the Lord rules over all the world, and sits upon the throne of glory 
in the high heavens, and thou sittest on earth, therefore let the words 
of thy mouth be few. For as a dream comes through the thoughts 
of the heart engaged in a multitude of business, so the noise of 
the fool through the multitude of empty words. When thou vowest a 
vow before the Lord, do not defer to pay it, for the Lord hath no 
pleasure in fools, because they defer their vows and do not pay, but 
thou, whatsoever thou vowest, pay. It is better for thee that thou 
vowest not, than that thou vowest and pay not. Do not degrade the 
words of thy mouth to cause judgments of Gehenna upon thy flesh; and 
in the day of the great judgment thou wilt not be able to say before the 
avenging angel who exercises dominion over thee, that it is an error; 
why then shall the anger of the Lord be kindled against the voice of thy 
shamefully uttered language, and destroy the works of thine hand? For 
in the multitude of the dreams of the false prophets, and in the vanities 
of sorcerers, and in the many words of the wicked, believe not, but serve 
the wise and the just; from them seek instruction, and fear before the 
Lord. When thou seest the oppression of the poor, robbery, and justice 
in the city, be not astonished in thy heart, saying, How can the will of 
the Lord be with all this? for the mighty God from on high watches the 
works of the children of men, whether good or evil, and from his presence 
are sent forth proud and powerful men to rule over the wicked, and to be 
appointed masters over them. And the great advantage of cultivating 
the land is above all, for when the subjects of a country revolt, and the 
king flies from them into the country, if he has no more to eat, this very 
king becomes subject to a labourer in the field. A merchant who loves 
to acquire money, and men of business, shall not be satisfied in amassing 
money; and he who loves to heap up great mammon, has no praise in 
the world to come, unless he has done charity with it, because he has not 
deserved to eat fruit; this, too, is vanity. When good is multiplied in 
the world, the children of men who eat it are also multiplied ; and what 
advantage is there to the owner who gathers it unless he does good with 
it, that he may see in the world to come the reward given with his eyes. 
Sweet is the sleep of a man who serves the Lord of the world with all 
his heart; and he has rest in his grave, whether he lives few years or 
many years; after having served the Lord of the world in this world, he 
will inherit in the world to come a reward for the works of his hand. 
And the wisdom of the Law of God belongs to the man who is rich in 
wisdom ; in the same manner as he occupies himself with it in this world, 
and exerts himself in learning, so will it rest with him in the grave, and 
not leave him alone; just as a woman does not leave her husband to 
sleep alone. There is a sore evil which I saw in this world under the 
sun, and there is no remedy for it; a man who gathers riches and does 
no good with them, and at the end of days these riches are kept for him for 
his condemnation in the world to come. And the riches, which he leaves 
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to his son after his death, shal] perish, because he got them in an evil em- 
ployment, and they shall not abide in the hand of the son whom he has 


14 begotten, and nothing whatever shall remain in his hand. As he came 
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out of his mother’s womb naked, without a covering, and without any 
good, so shall he return to his grave, void of merit, just as he came into 
this world; and he shall receive no good reward whatever for his Jabour, 
to carry with him into the world whither he goes, to be a merit in his hand. 
And this also is a sore evil, and there is no remedy for it, as he came 
into this world void of merit, so he shall depart into that world; and 
what advantage has he that he laboured for his spirit? Also all his days 
he dwells in darkness, that he may eat his bread alone, and he sees in 
much indignation, and his life is in sickness and vexation. And behold 
that which I have seen good for the children of men, and that which is 
comely for them to do in this world, that they eat and drink from their 
labours, in order not to put forth the hand to oppression and rapine, and 
to keep the words of the law, and to have compassion on the poor, so 
that they may see good in all their labours wherewith they labour in this 
world under the sun, the number of the days of a man’s life, which God 
in his providence gives to him; for this is his portion, and none’s beside 
him. Also every man to whom the Lord has given riches and wealth, and 
if the Lord gave him power to eat of it in this world, and to do good with 
it, and to receive a full reward in the world to come, and to rejoice in his 
work with the righteous, behold! this is a gift which is given to him in 
providence, it is from the Lord. For not many are the days of man’s 
life ; who tries to find out the days of his life, how many of them will be 
good, and how many of them will be evil? because it is not in the power 
of the children of men; but it is fixed about him from the Lord, how 
many days he shall suffer, and how many days he shall be in the joy of 
his heart. 


vi.l There is an evil which I saw in this world under the sun, and it 


is great upon the children of man. A man to whom God gave in his 
providence riches, honour, and wealth, and his soul lacks nothing of 
all which he desires, and the Lord has not given him power, on account 
of his sins, to enjoy it; but he dies without issue, and his kinsman would 
not take possession of his inheritance, wherefore his wife will be married 
to a stranger, and he will take away the inheritance and consume it; all 
this his sins have brought upon him, because he did therewith no good 
whatever, and his riches turned out to be to him vanity and a sore evil. 
If a man should beget a hundred children, and live many years, and be 
in power and dominion all the days of jis life, and his soul has not 
enjoyed the good which he has, because he loved his riches, and has not 
acquired therewith a good name, nor even prepared himself a grave, I say 
by the divine word, better than he an untimely birth, which has not seen 
this world. For in vanity he came into this world, and departs in dark- 
ness into that world; and in darkness is his name covered, because he 
has no merit, and has not acquired a good name worthy of remembrance. 
And even the light of the ‘sunyhe saw not, and did not know good from 
evil, to discern between this world and the world to come. And if the 
days of the life of this man were two thousand years, and he had not 
studied the Law, and had not done judgment and justice by the oath 
of the word of the Lord, in the day of his death his soul will go to 
Gehenna, to the same place whither all sinners go. As for all the 
labours of man, he labours for the food of his mouth; and by the word 
of the mouth of the Lord he is sustained, and even the soul of man is not 
satisfied with eating and drinking. For what advantage has the wise 
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man in this world over the fool, because of the wicked generation by 
which he is not accepted; and what is this poor man to do but to study 
the law of the Lord, that he may know how he will have to walk in the 
presence of the righteous in paradise. It is better for a man to rejoice 
about the world to come, and to do righteousness, and to see a good 
reward for his labours in the day of the great judgment, than to go into 
that world with an afflicted soul; for this is vanity, and a breaking of 
spirit to a guilty man. That which has been in the world, behold! its 
name has long been called, and has been made known to the children of 
men from the day that the first Adam existed, and all is the decree of the 
Lord; and men cannot stand in judgment with the Lord of the world, 
who is stronger than he. For there are many things which multiply 
vanity in the world, what advantage has the man who is occupied with 
them? For who is he that knows what will do men good in this world, 
but to study the Law, which is the life of the world; and all the number 
of the days of his vain life which he lives, are in the time of his death 
considered like a shadow ; for who is he that can tell man what there is 
before him in this world under the sun ? 

1 Better the good name which the righteous acquire in this world, 
than the anointing oil which was poured upon the heads of kings and 
priests; and the day wherein a man dies and departs to the grave 
with a good name and merits, than the day wherein the wicked is 
born into the world. It is better to go to a mourning man to com- 
fort him, than to go to the house of a feast of wine of the scorners; 
for into the house of mourning thither is the end of all men to go, 
for upon all is decreed the decree of death, and by going into the 
house of mourning the righteous man sits down and takes to heart 
the words of death ; and if there be any evil in his hand he will leave it, 
and return in repentance before the Lord of the world. Better is the 
anger wherewith the Lord of the world is angry with the righteous in 
this world, than the laughter wherewith he laughs at the wicked; for by 
the displeasure of the face of the Shechinah come famine and punish- 
ment into the world to improve the heart of the righteous, and they pray 
before the Lord of the world, who has mercy upon them. ‘The heart of 
the wise mourns over the destruction of the temple, and grieves over the 
captivity of the house of Israel; and the heart of fools is in the joy of 
the house of their scoffings; they eat and drink and fare sumptuously, 
and do not take to heart the affliction of their brethren. Better to sit at 
the teaching of the house of instruction, and to hear the reproof of the 
wise in the Law, than for a man to go to hear the sound of a musical 
instrument of a foo]. For as the sound of the crackling of thorns which 
burn under a pot, so is the noisy laughter of the fool; this also is vanity. 
For the robber mocks at the wise man because he goes not in his way, 
and destroys with his evil speech the prudent heart of the wise, which 
was given to him as a gift from heaven. Better the end of a thing than 
the beginning thereof, for in its beginning man knows not what its end 
will be, but the end of a good thing is known to a good man; and better 
before the Lord is a man who rules over his spirit and subdues his 
carnal thoughts, than a man who walks in the pride of his spirit. And 
when chastisements from heaven come upon thee, do not hasten thy 
heart to anger, and to utter words of rebellion against heaven, for if 
thou bearest them patiently, they will depart from thee; and if thou art 
rebellious and angry, know that anger rests in the lap of fools till it has 
destroyed them. In the time of oppression, say not what was before 
now was good in the world; for the former days were better, and the 
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men of that generation had better doings than these, therefore good came 
to them; and thou askest not according to wisdom about this. Good is 
the wisdom of the law, along with the inheritance of money, and better 
still for a man to humbly conduct himself with men, the dwellers of the 
earth, who see good and evil under the sun in this world. For as a man 
is sheltered under the shadow of wisdom, so he is sheltered under the 
shadow of money, when he does alms with it; and the advantage of 
knowing the wisdom of the law is that it raises its possessor from the 
grave for the world to come. Consider the work of the Lord, and his 
strength, who made the blind, the hunchback, and the lame, to be 
wonders in the world; for who is he that can make straight one of these, 
but the Lord of the world who made him crooked? In the day when 
the Lord is doing good, be thou also happy and do good to all the world; 
that the evil day may not come upon thee, see and behold! and also 
God has made this against that to reprove the men of the world, so that 
man should not find after him any evil in the world to come. All this 
I saw in the days of my vanity, that from the Lord are decreed good and 
evil to be in the world, according to the planets under which the children 
of men are created; for there is a righteous man perishing in his right- 
eousness in this world, and his merit is kept for him for the world to 
come; and there is a wicked man who prolongs his days in his guilt, and 
the account of his evil doings is kept for him for the world to come, to be 
requited for it in the day of the great judgment. Be not over-righteous 
when the guilty is found guilty of death in thy court of judgment, so as 
to have compassion on him and not to kill him; and do not thus become 
over-wise with the wisdom of the wicked who stand in the way, and do 
not learn their ways; why, then, wilt thou destroy thy way? Go not 
after the thought of thy heart to sin much, and do not make thy way far 
from the teaching of the law of God to become a fool; why shouldst 
thou cause death to thy soul, and the years of thy life be shortened to 
die, before thy time comes to die? It is good thou shouldst combine 
the affairs of this world, namely, to do good to thyself in the way of 
merchants, and also that thou hold fast thy portion in the Book of the 
Law, for a man fearing before the Lord performs the duty of both. And 
the wisdom of Joseph, son of Jacob, helped him to make him wise before 
his ten righteous brethren, who rnled in the fear of the Lord; and the 
evil spirit did not rule in them when they were in the metropolis of 
Egypt, and did not kill their brother Joseph who annoyed them at that 
time with the voice of his words. For there is no righteous man in the 
land, who does good all his days, and sins not before the Lord; but the 
man who sins before the Lord, it behoves him to return in repentance 
before he dies. Moreover give not thy heart to accept all the words 
which the wicked speak to thee, that the days may not come when thou 
shalt hear thy servant curse thee, and thou hast not the power to be 
delivered from his hands. ‘Then see to it, adjudicate thy cause when a 
man curses thee who is not like thyself; for also many times thy heart 
knows that thou too hast cursed other men. All that I said I have 
tried by wisdom: I said by my word, I shall also be wise in all the 
wisdom of the Law, but it was far from me. Behold, long has it been far 
from the children of men to know all that has been from the days of old; 
and who is he tiat will find out by his wisdom the secret of the day of 
death, and the secret of the day when the King Messiah will come ? 
I turned to think in my heart, and to know and to examine and to seek 
wisdom, and the estimate of the reward of the works of the righteous, 
and to know the punishment of the guilt of the fool, and the understand- 
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26 ing of the fear of the Kingdom. And I found a thing more bitter to man 


27 


29 


than the bitterness of the day of death, namely, a woman who causes 
much tribulation to her husband, and entangles him; in whose heart are 
snares, and whose hands are bound that she might not work with them; 
the righteous before God is the man who gets rid of her by a bill of divorce- 
ment, and relieves himself of her; but the guilty before God is the man 
who abides with her, and is ensnared with her adultery. Behold, this is 
the work which I have found, said Coheleth, who is called Solomon, King 
of Israel, | have examined the planets one in connection with the other, 
to find out the account of the children of men, what will be in their end. 
There is another thing which my soul is still seeking, and I have not 
found, namely, a perfect and just man, without any corruption, as Abra- 
ham; from the days of the first Adam till the righteous Abraham was 
born, who was found faithful and just among the thousand kings that 
gathered together to build the tower of Babel? and a womangas Sarah, 
among all the wives of those kings, I have not found. Only, behold! 
this [ found, that God made the first Adam upright before him and just; 
and the serpent and Eve seduced him to eat of the fruit of the tree, 
because those who eat its fruit would be wise to discern between good 
and evil, and they brought upon him and all the inhabitants of the earth 
the day of death; and they sought to find many accounts in order to 
bring terror upon the inhabitants of the earth. 


viii. 1 Who is as a wise man, that he can stand before the wisdom of 


10 


the Lord, and know the interpretations of his words, like the prophets ? 
The wisdom of a wise man enlightens the brightness of his face among 
the righteous, and as for the impudent, all his ways are changed from 
good to bad. Guard thy mouth about the commands of the King to 
keep whatsoever he commands, and be also on thy guard about the 
matter of an oath of the Lord, that thou swear not by the name of 
his word in vain. And in the time of the anger of the Lord do not 
cease to pray before him, tremble before him, go and pray and seek 
mercy from him, because thou canst not stand in an evil matter; for 
the Lord of all worlds, the Lord, will do what he pleases. In the 
place where the word of the King who rules over all the world is 
gone forth, it is done immediately, and who is the man that would 
restrain his hand, and say unto kim, What doest thou? The man 
who keeps the commandments of the Lord shall not know any evil 
in the world to come; and the time of prayer, and judgment, and truth, 
is known in the heart of the wise. For to every business there is 
a good and an evil time, and by a true judgment is the whole world 
judged; and when it is decreed from the Lord that punishment should 
be in the world, it is because of the guilt of evil doers which is heavy 
upon them. For no wise man knows what will be with him at the end, 
for when it shall be the pleasure before the Lord to afflict him, who is he 
that will tell him it? There is no man who has power over his breath- 
ing soul to retain the soul of life, that it should not depart from the 
human body ; and there is no power in the day of death for a man to save 
his companion, and no instruments of war to help in the battle, and guilt 
will not save its master in the great day of judgment. All this I saw 
which has happened in this world, and I gave my heart to know all the 
work which is worked in this world under the sun, at the time when 
man rules over man to afflict him. And indeed I have seen sinners who 
are buried and blotted out of the world, from the holy place where the 
righteous dwell, and went to be burned in Gehenna, and are forgotten 
from among the inhabitants of the city, and as they have done to others, 
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so it is done to them; also this is vanity. And because the evil thing, 
the punishment of the wicked, is not quickly executed upon their evil 
works, therefore the heart of the children of men is full in them to do 
evil in this world. And when a sinner does evil a hundred years, and 
space is given him from the Lord in order that he may repent, yet is it 
revealed to him by the Holy Spirit, and I know that it will be well in 
the world to come with those that fear the Lord, that fear before him, 


3 and do his will; and that it shall not be well with the wicked, and 


there shall be no space for him in the world to come; and in this world 
the days of his life shall be cut off, they shall fly and pass away like a 
shadow, because he feared not before the Lord. There is a vanity that 
is decreed to be done upon the face of the earth; there are righteous to 
whom evil happens as if they had done like the deeds of the wicked, and 
there are wicked to whom it happens as if they had done like the works 
of the righteous; and I saw by the Holy Spirit that the evil which hap- 
pens to the righteous in this world is not for their guilt, but to free them 
from a slight transgression, that their reward may be perfect in the 
world to come; and the good that comes to the sinners in this world is 
not for their merits, but to render them a reward for their small merit 
they have acquired, so that they may eat their reward in this world, and 
to destroy their portion in the world to come; I said, by my word, this 
also is vanity. And I praised the joy of the Law, since there is no good 
for man in this world under the sun, but to eat and drink and rejoice in 
his labour and in his portion, which is given to him from heaven, and 
not stretch out his hands in violence and rapine; and this will lead him 
to peace in that world, and he shall receive a perfect reward for his 
labours wherewith he sincerely laboured all the days of his life, which 
the Lord gave him in this world under the sun. As I gave my heart to 
know the wisdom of the Law, and to see the business which is done upon 
the earth, for even the wise who desires to be occupied with the Law and 
to find wisdom must toil, since he has no rest in the day, and sees no 
sleep with his eyes in the night. And I saw every mighty work of the 
Lord, for it is awful; and man cannot find out the mighty work of the 
Lord which is done in this world under the sun; when man labours to 
seek what will be, he shall not find it: and even if a wise man says by 


his word, that he will know what will be at the end of days, he cannot 
find it. 


ix.1 For all this I have taken to heart, and to examine all this that 


the righteous and the wise, and their disciples who are under them, 
studying the law, are in the hand of the Lord, whatsoever will take place 
in the world in their day is decreed by him; the love wherewith a man 
loves, and the hatred wherewith he hates, there is no prophet in the 
world who knows it; whatever happens to man has been decreed before- 
hand, according to the planet, to take place. Everything depends upon 
the planets, whatever happens to anyone is fixed in heaven; the same 
destiny is to the innocent and to the guilty, to him who amends his ways 
and purifies his soul, and to him who defiles his soul, to him who brings 
a holy sacrifice, and to him who does not bring holy sacrifices, alike to 
the righteous and the sinner, to the man who perjures himself, and the 
man who fears an oath. This is a great misfortune in all the world, 
which occurs under the sun, some one fate is for all, for every inhabitant 
of the earth; and also the heart of the children of men is full of evil on 
account of it, and fear is in their hearts all the days of their lives, and 
after the end of man it is reserved for him to be reproved with the dead 
in the judgment of the guilty. For who is the man that adheres to all 
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the words of the Jaw, and has hope to acquire the life of the worid to 
come? for a living dog is better than a dead lion. For the righteous 
know that if they sin, they shall be regarded as dead men in the world 
to come, therefore they keep their ways and sin not; and if they sin they 
return in repentance ; but the wicked do not know any good, for they 
do not make good their works in their life, and do not know any good 
in the world to come, and they have no good reward after their death, 


3 for their remembrances are forgotten from among the righteous. After 


the death of the wicked they are useless; their love, as well as their 
hatred and jealousy, behold, they have perished long ago from the 
world! and they have no more a good part with the righteous in the 
world to come, and they have no enjoyment from all that is done in this 
world under the sun. Solomon said, by the spirit of prophecy from the 
Lord, The Lord of the world will say to all the righteous in their face, go 
eat with joy the bread which has been laid up for thee for the bread 
which thou hast given to the poor and needy that were hungry, and 
drink with a good heart the wine which has been preserved for thee in 
paradise for the wine which thou has mingled to the poor and needy that 


‘were thirsty ; for behold, thy good work has long been acceptable before 


the Lord. At all times let thy garment be white from all pollution of 


_ sin, and acquire a good name, which is likened to anointing oil, for the 
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which a blessing will come down upon thy head, and thy goodness will 
not fail. See good life with the wife thou lovest, all the days of thy vain 
life, which the Lord, through destiny, has given thee in this world 
under the sun, for this is thy portion in life, and in the labour wherewith 
thou labourest in this world under the sun. Whatever good and charity 
thy hand finds to do, do it with all thy power, for after death there is no 
work for man, nor account, knowledge, or wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest; and nothing will help thee except good works and alms 
alone. King Solomon said, When I[ sat upon the throne of my kingdom, 
I considered and saw in this world under the sun that men who are 
swift as eagles are not helped by running to escape from death in battle, 
and that the mighty are not helped by carrying on war in their strength, 
nor are the wise helped by their wisdom to find bread in the time of 
famine, nor are the intelligent helped by their intelligence to gather 
riches, nor are the prudent helped by their prudence to find favour in 
the eyes of a king, for time and fate befall all according to their planets. 
For man knows not his time; whether that which will be in the world 
and come upon him will be good or evil; like fish of the sea which are 
caught in a net, and birds of heaven which are caught in a snare, so are 
the children of men taken in an evil time, which is appointed to fall 
upon them in a moment from heaven. Also this I saw, which is wisdom 
in this world under the sun, and it is great to me. The body of a man, 
which is like a small town; and in it are a few mighty men, just as the 
merits in the heart of man are few; and the evil spirit, who is like a 
great and powerful king, enters into the body to seduce it, and besieges 
the body to seduce it, and builds around it a place to lie in wait, because 
he wishes to cause him to depart from the way which is straight before 
the Lord, to catch him in the great snares of Gehenna, in order to burn 
him seven times for his sins. And there is found in the body a good 
spirit, humble and wise, and he prevails over him, and subdues him by 
his wisdom, saves the body from the judgment of Gehenna by his power 
and wisdom, like a man who makes war and delivers the inhabitants of 
the city by the wisdom of his heart; and man does not remember after- 
wards the good spirit who saved him, but says in his heart, | am 
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innocent; just as the inhabitants of that town do not remember the poor 
16 man who delivered them. And [ said by my word, Better the wisdom 
of the righteous, than the force of the strength of the wicked; for the 
wisdom of the righteous and bis merit save both him and the men of his 
generation ; whilst the power of the wicked who persists in the stubborn- 
ness of his heart not to return in repentance, only destroys himself 
alone; and the wisdom of the righteous poor is despised in the ages of 
the wicked of his generation; and when he reproves them for their evil 
works, they do not receive his words of reproof. The words of prayer of 
the wise, offered in silence, are accepted before the Lord of the world, 
above the exclamations of the wicked who rules over fools, that speak 

18 much, and are not accepted. Better is the wisdom of the wise in time 
of oppression, than instruments of war in the time of waging war, 
and one sinner in a generation causes much good to perish from the 
world. 

x.1 And the evil spirit which dwells at the gate of the heart is as a fly, 
causing death in the world by betraying the wise when he sins, and 
destroying the good name which was before like anointing oil, perfumed 
with aromatics; and how much more beautiful and precious than the 
wisdom of the wise and the riches of the rich is the man whose folly is 

2 slight and insignificant? The heart of the wise is to acquire the Law 
which was given by the hand of the Lord, and the heart of the fool is to 

3 acquire riches of silver and gold. And also when the fool walks in an 
offensive way, his heart lacks wisdom, and he does things which are not 

4 right to do, and all say that he is a fool. If the evil spirit rules over 
thee, and strives to overcome thee, leave not the good place wherein 
thou usest to stand, for the words of the law were made to be remedies 

in the world, to remit and blot out great sins from before the Lord. 

5 There is an evil which I saw in this world under the sun, and what 
injury is it in the world! just as an error hastily uttered against a man, 

6 and that by a ruler! The Lord from the high heavens makes the 
wicked and foolish king to be strong in his good star, and to minister 
prosperously, and his armies to be excellent and numerous; whilst thy 
people, the house of Israel, are subject to him in exile; and because of 
the multitude of their sins the rich in goods became poor, and dwelt in 
humiliation among the nations. King Solomon said by the spirit of 
prophecy, I saw nations who were before subject to the people of the 
house of Israel, now prosperous, and riding on horses like princes, 
whilst the people of the house of Israel and their nobles walk on the 
8 ground like slaves. Justice answered and said thus: They brought all 
this upon themselves; as a man who digs a pit upon the high road falls 
into it, so the people which transgresses the decrees of the word of 
the Lord, and destroys the fences of the world, falls into the hand of a 

9 wicked king, who bites them like a serpent. King Solomon the prophet 
said, It is revealed to me that Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, will sin 
and worship idols of stone, wherefore he will be delivered into the hand 

of the King of Assyria, and he will fasten him with halters; because he 
made void the words of the law which are written on the tables of stone 
from the beginning, therefore he will suffer for it; and Rabshakeh, his 
brother, will worship an image of wood and forsake the words of the Law 
which are laid in the ark of shittim wood: therefore he shall be burned 

10 in a fire by the angel of the Lord. And when the people of the house 
of Israel sin, and the heavens are made strong as iron to keep back the 
rain, and that generation does not pray before the Lord, all the 
world is afflicted with famine on their account; and when the multitude 
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gather themselves together and overcome their evil spirit, and appoint 
their superiors to ask mercy from the Lord of heaven, there is acceptance 
for them, because of the abundance of their true wisdom. When the 
fiery serpents are roused to devour and to injure the world, it is because 
of the sins of the house of Israel, for not having been occupied with the 
words of the Law in quietness; and there will also be no advantage to 
the slanderer who talks with a threefold tongue, because he will be 
burned in the fire of Gehenna. The words of the mouth of a wise man 
that is found in a generation pray when punishment comes upon the 
world, and he removes the punishment and finds mercy before the Lord ; 


- but the lips of the fool are full of reproach, and therefore all the world 
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is destroyed. The beginning of the words of his mouth is folly, and the 
end of the word of his mouth is evil agitation. And the fool multiplies 
empty words wherein there is no use, so much so that no man knows 
what will be in his days; and what will become of him at the end, who 
can tell him? The labour of a fool who labours in folly wearies bim, 
because he will not learn to go to the city where the wise dwell to seek 
instruction. Woe to thee, O land of Israel! when wicked Jeroboam 
shall reign over thee, and remove from thee the morning sacrifices, and 
thy princes shall eat bread before offering the daily morning sacrifice. 
Hail thee, O land of Israel, when Hezekiah son of Ahaz, from the family 
of the house of David, King of Israel, who is mighty in the law, shall 
reign over thee, and shall perform the obligations of the commandments; 
and thy nobles, after having brought thee daily sacrifice, shall eat bread 
at four [i.e., ten o'clock in the morning,] from the work of their hands in 
the strength of the Law, and not in weakness and blindness of eyes. By 
weakness of the study of the Law and the commandments, man becomes 
poor in children, and by despising the commandment which commands 
the woman to observe the time of uncleanness of blood and she did not 
observe it, she is always in a menstrual state in her house. The 
righteous joyfully make bread to nourish the hungry poor; and the 
wine which they mix for the thirsty will be pleasure to them in the 
world to come; and the redemption money will proclaim their merit in 
the world to come in the face of all. Even in thy mind, in the inner- 
most recesses of thy heart, curse not the king, and in thy bed-chamber 
revile not a wise man, for the angel Raziel proclaims every day from 
heaven upon Mount Horeb, and the sound thereof goes into all the 
world, and Elijah the high priest continually hovers in the air like an 
angel, the king of the winged tribe, and discloses the things that are 
done in secret to all the inhabitants of the earth. 


xi.1 Give thy nourishing bread to the poor who go in ships upon the 


surface of the water, for after a period of many days thou wilt find 
its reward in the world to come. Give a good portion of the seed 
to thy field in Tishri, and do not cease from sowing even in Kislev, 
for thou knowest not what evil will be upon the earth, whether the 
early or latter will succeed. If the clouds are full of rain, they will 
pour the water upon the earth, because of the merit of the righteous ; 
and if there is no merit in that generation, they will pour it into 
the sea and desert, so that the children of men should not enjoy it; 
and if it is once decreed from heaven that the king should fall and 
be removed from his dominion, it is by the word of heaven; or that 
plenty or famine is to be in the south or north, in the place where 
this counsel has been decreed there it will certainly be. A man who 
regards sorcerers and charmers will never do good, and he who watches 
the planets will not reap a reward, for sorcerers are like the wind, not to 
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be seized by human hands; and planets are like the clouds of heaven, 
which pass away and do not return. As thou knowest not how the spirit 
of the breath of life goes into the body of an infant which rests in the 
womb of its pregnant mother, and as thou knowest not whether it is a 
male or female until it is born, so thou understandest not the work of 
the Lord, who made all in wisdom. In the days of thy youth take a wife 
to beget children, and in the time of thy old age do not leave the wife of 
thy portion so as not to bear children, for thou knowest not which 
of them is destined to be good, one or the other, or whether both will be 
alike good. And sweet is the light of the Law, and fitted to enlighten 
the dark eyes to behold the glorious face of the Shechinah, which will 
brighten from her splendour the face of the righteous, that their beauty 
may be like the sun. For if the life of man is many days, it becomes 
him to rejoice in all of them, and to study the Law of the Lord; let him 
remember the days of the darkness of death, and not sin, for many are 
the days wherein he shall lie dead in the grave to receive the judgment 
from heaven for the life he loved, all the time punishment comes upon 
him for the vanity he has done. Rejoice, O young man, in the days of 
thy youth, and let thy heart be cheerful in the days of thy childhood, 
and walk in meekness with the ways of thy heart, and be careful as to 
the seeing of thy eyes, and do not look upon evil, and know that for all 
this the Lord will bring thee into judgment. And put away anger from 
thy heart, and bring no evil upon thy flesh, for youth and the days of 
black hair are vanity. 

1 And remember thy Creator to honour him in the days of thy youth, 
before the evil days draw nigh to thee, and the years come upon thee 
when thou wilt say, I have no pleasure in them. Before the glorious 
brightness which is like the sun be changed, and before the light 
of thy eyes be darkened, and before the comeliness of thy cheeks 
becomes black, and before the apples of thy eyes, which are like stars, 
be dim, thy eyelids drop down tears like clouds after rain. In the 
day when thy knees tremble, and thy arms shake, and the grinders of 
thy mouth cease till they cannot chew food, and thy eyes which look 
through the openings of thy head darken, and thy feet be fettered from 
going into the street, and the appetite for food shall depart from thee, 
and thou shalt awake from thy sleep at the sound of a bird, as at thieves 
that go about during the night, and thy lips shall relax from saying a 
song. Thou shalt even be afraid to remember the works which have 
been before now, and a little rising will be in the face of thy soul, like a 
great mountain when thou walkest on the road; and the top of thy hip- 
bone shall come out from leanness like the almond, and the ancles of 
thy feet shall be swelled, and thou shalt be hindered from rest, for man 
tarries to go to the place of his burial; and the angels that seek thy 
judgment walk about like mourners, walking about the street, to write 
the account of the judgmert. Before thy tongue is dumb from speaking, 
and the skull of thy head dashed in pieces, and thy gall at the liver 
broken, and thy body hastens into the grave, and thy flesh which is 
created of dust will return again into the earth as it was before, and thy 
breathing spirit will return to stand in judgment before the Lord who 
gave it thee. When Solomon, king of Israel, reflected upon the vanity 
of this world, and upon the vanities which the children of men do, 
Coheleth said by his word, All is vanity. And Solomon, who was called 
Coheleth, was abundantly wise above all the children of men, and 
further, he taught the people of the house of Israel wisdom; and he 
attended to the voice of the wise, and searched the books of wisdom, and 
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by the spirit of prophecy from the Lord composed many wise books, and 

10 very many prudential maxims. King Solomon, who was called Coheleth, 

desired by his wisdom to pronounce judgment upon the thoughts of the 

heart of man without witnesses, therefore he was told by the spirit of 

prophecy from the Lord, Behold, it has long been written in the Book of 

the Law through Moses, rabbi of Israel, right and faithful words, that by 

11 the word of witnesses shall every thing be established. The words of the 

wise are like inciting goads and forks, which incite those who are 

_ destitute of knowledge to learn wisdom, as the goad teaches the ox; 

and so are the words of the rabbins of the Sanhedrin, the masters of the 

Halachas and Midrashim which were given through Moses the prophet, 

who alone fed the people of the house of Israel in the wilderness with 

12 manna and delicacies. And more than these, my son, take care, to 

make many books of wisdom without an end; to study much the words 

13 of the Law, and to consider the weariness of the flesh. In the end, 

a thing whicb was done in this world in secret will altogether be made 

manifest, and known to all the children of men; therefore fear the word 

of the Lord, and keep his commandments, that thou sin not in secret ; and 

if thou sinnest, be admonished to repent; for behold, this ought to be 

14 the way of every man. For the Lord will bring every work before the 

great day of judgment, and make public the thing which is hid trom the 
children of men, whether good or evil. 


EE. 


VERSIONS OF THE REFORMERS. 
A. LurHer’s VERSION. 


As soon as the Reformation began in Germany, Luther felt that its 
extension and maintenance could only be accomplished by enabling the 
people at large to possess and read the Bible in their vernacular language, 
which he at once determined to do. Considering that up to that time the 
knowledge of Hebrew was hardly ever cultivated to any great extent among 
Christians, and that they had no scientific grainmars and lexicons, except 
those written in Hebrew, to assist them in the acquisition of this language, 
it will be obvious that Luther could not have made his translation of the 
Old Testament without the aid of the Vulgate, which he had diligently 
studied prior to the commencement of the Reformation. How much 
Luther's Version is indebted to the Vulgate, may be seen from the following 


comparison : — 
THE VULGATE. LUTHER. 

Quid est quod fuit? Ipsum i.9 Was ift es, das gefthehen ift ? 
quod futurum est? Quid est Ehen, das hernach gefthehen wird. 
quod factum est? Ipsum quod Was ift es, das man gethan hat? 
facienduni est. Chen das man hernach wieder thun 

wird, 

Investigare sapienter. 13 Bu forfthen weislich. 

Magnus effectus sum .. . et 16 Sch bin herrlic) geworden .. . 
mens mea contemplata est multa und mein Herz hat viel gelernet 
sapienter et didici. und erfabren. 


Et qui addit sientiam, addit 18 Und wer viel Lehren- mug, der 
et laborem. ‘ muB viel Leiden, 
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THE VULGATE. 


Cogitavi in corde meo abstra- 
here a vino carnem meam, ut 
animum meum transferrem ad 
sapientiam devitaremque stulti- 
tlam, 

Possedi servos et ancillas, mul- 
tamque familiam habui. 

Omits niwy), 

Kt futura tempora oblivione 
cuncta pariter operient. 

Cum requie ... cum labore 
et afliictione animi, 

Et appropinqua ut audias. 

Mutas curas sequuntur somnia, 
et in multis sermonibus inveni- 
entur stultitia. 


Ubi multa sunt somnia, plu- 
rim sunt vanitates et sermones 
innumeri. 

Fructum non capiet ex eis. 

Pereunt enim in afflictione 
pessima ; generavit filium, qui 
in summa egestate erit. 


Etin curis multis, et in erumna 
atque tristitia 

Non enim satis recordabitur 
dierum vite sue, eo quod Deus 
occupet deliciis cor ejus. 

Et quidem frequens apud ho- 
mines. 

De hoe ego pronuncio, quod. 

Sicut enim protegit sapientia, 
sic protegit pecunia; hoc autem 
plus habet eruditio et sapientia, 
quod vitam tribuunt possessori 
suo. 

igo os regis observo, et pra- 
cepta juramenti Dei. 

Renders the future Morn 
preeterita. 

Et quanto plus laboraverit ad 
querendum,tanto minus inveniat. 

Multo labore exacuetur. 


Si mordeat serpens in silentio, 
nihil eo minus habet qui occulte 
detrahit. 

Renders the future TYTN 
quid ante se fuerit. 

Kt in bono sit cor tuum. 


ii. 3 


Vili. 2 
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LUTHER. 


Da dachte ich in meinem Herzen, 
meinen Leth pont Wein gu ziehen, 
und mein Herz gur Weisheit zu 
giehen, dab ich ergriffe, was 
Thorhett tft. 

Sch hatte Knedhte und Magve, 
und Gefinde, 

The same. 

Und die fiinftigen Tage ver- 
geffen alles, 

Mit Muhe .. 
Sammer, 

Und fomme daf du horeft. 

Denn wo viel Gorge ift, da 
fommen Traume 5 und wo viele 
Worte find, da hort man den 
Narven. 

Wo viele Traume find, da ift 
Citelfeit und viele Worte. 


. mit Mithe und 


Wird feinen Nuben davon haben. 

Denn der Reichthum fommt um 
mit gropem Jammer; und fo er 
einen Gobhn erzeuget hat, dem bleibt 
nichts in der Hand, 

Und in groffem Gramen und 
Krankheit und Traurigfeit. 

Denn er dent nicht viel an das 
efende Leben, weil Gott fein Herg 
erfreuct, 

Und ift gemein bet den Menfrhen. 


Von vent fpreche ich, dah. 

Denn die Weisheit befchirmet, 
fo befchirmet Geld auch, aber die 
Weisheit gibt das Leben dem, der 
fle hat. 


Sch halte das Wort des Konigs, 
und den Cid Gottes, 
The same, was gewefen ift. 


Und je mehr der Menfch arbeitet 
gu fuchen, fe weniger er findet. 

Muf man es mit Macht wieder- 
fcharfen. 

Cin Wafcher tft nichts beffer denn 
eine GSerhlange, die unbfchworen 
fticht. 

The same, was gewefen ift. 


Und laf dein Herz guter Dinge 
fein. 
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In all the examples where Luther agrees with the Vulgate, be it remem- 
bered, the Vulgate deviates from the Hebrew. The following, i. 11; iii. 9. 
Osment US: 1OMsiv Lo. 16 avo. 8. 14. LB sv. 6. VSO 12> yi. 
7. 12.14 24. 25. 26; ix. 11.15.17; x. 1, 8, 5; xi. 1; xi. 3, are instances 
of Luther’s own loose paraphrases and deviations from the original. We 
dwell upon this subject more particularly, because Luther's version, as we 
shall see, has been made the basis of some of our English translations ; and 
it is only by forming a right estimate of the former that we can judge of 
the latter. 


B. Tue Swiss, ok ZoricH VERSION. 


Stimulated by the example of Luther, the ministers of the Church at 
Zurich undertook to render the Scriptures into the Swiss dialect. After 
elaborately descanting upon the propriety of translating the Bible into the 
vernacular languages of the people, the translators tell us in the Preface 
that they have adopted Luther’s version of the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, and Chronicles, which had been printed previously in this dialect, 
altering it, however, so as to make it both more in accordance with their 
dialect and more literal; and that they had made an original translation from 
the Hebrew of the Prophets, Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Songs. How they could obtain from the Hebrew that which 
they frequently make Coheleth say, will, I believe, puzzle the reader quite as 
much as it puzzles me, when he shall have perused the extracts given under 
Coverdale. The first edition of the Bible was published at Zurich in 1531, 
by the famous Christopher Froschover, who received many of the English 
Reformers who were exiled in the reign of Queen Mary.’ Mine is the 
second edition, published in 1536; it is a splendid folio, printed upon 
excellent paper; the title-page is richly decorated with woodcuts representing 
the creation of man, his temptation, fall, redemption, &c., printed with red 
and black ink; woodcuts as well as ornamental letters are profusely intro- 
duced throughout the book, and the illustrations in the Apocalypse are 
after Holbein; the execution of the whole would be an honour to any 
printing establishment in England, It is greatly to be regretted that this 
important edition is so extremely rare. 


C. CovERDALE’s VERSION. 


The first published English version of Coheleth, made, as is generally 
asserted, from the Hebrew, is that of Mvles Coverdale, who published the 
first English translation of the entire Bible. Coverdale himself, so far 
from claiming to have made it from the original, distinctly tells us in the 
very title-page that he has “ faithfully and truly translated out of Douche 
and Latyn in to Englishe,” and again honourably acknowledges, in the 
Prologue to the Christian Reader, ‘I haue had sundrye translacions, not 
only in Latyn, but also of the Douche interpreters, whom, because of theyr 
syngular gyftes and speciall diligence in the Bible, I haue bene the more 
glad to follow for the most parte, accordynge as I was requyred.” How 
closely Coverdale has followed these Douche = Deutsche, i.e., German or 
German-Swiss interpreters, of ‘‘ singular gifts and special diligence in the 
Bible,” may be seen from the following parallel columns, where he has not 


' Comp. Strype, Memor. iii. i. 232; The Zurich Letters, 1558-1579, the 
Parker Society’s ed. p. 11, 
3 X 
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only literally translated the Swiss Version, but even inserted its parenthetical 
marks : — 


THE ZURICH or SWISS BIBLE. COVERDALE’S BIBLE. 

Es ift niits dan eytelfeit (fpricht 1D) All is but vanitie (saieth the 
der Prediger) ja eytelfeit alles. Preacher), allis but playne vanitie. 

Dan w; bleybt dem mefthen itber 3 For what els hath a ma, of all 
von aller feiner arbeyt. the laboure. 

Der wind durchwayet mittag. .. 6 The wynde goeth towarde the 
Ffumpt ex wider in fitch felbft. south ... turneth in to himself 

agayne. 

Dann da die fliih hinlauffend, i For loke ynto what place the 
Dannen har fomimend fy auch wider. waters runne, thence they come 

agayne. 

Die ding die geiwefen find, die 9 The thinge that hath bene 
Werdend wider ; Hund die ding die done, cometh to passe agayne; 
gefhehen find gefthehend wider. and the thinge that hath bene 

done, is done agayne. 

Sch der Prediger ein Ritnig 12 I myself the Preacher, beynge 
Sfraecls ynnd Serufatem, hab fleys Kynge of Israel and Jerusalé, 
angewendt wie teh erfitre pnd durdy- applyed my mynde to seke out 
guiindte das wiiffer aller dingen and search for the knowledge of 
die Hnder dem Himmel geworden all thiges that are done vnder 
find. heaué. 

Séliche mity ynd arbeit hat Gott 13 Soch trouayle and laboure hath 
den menfchen geben, das fy darinn God geué vnto the childré of mé, 
gefeftiget wurdind. to exercyse thé selues theri. 

Dann wo vil weyffheit ift, da 18 For where moch wyszdome is 
ift auch vil angft ynnd forg. there is also greate trouayle and 

disquietnes. 

Ufo, das ih gum geltdter ii. 2 In so moch that I sayde vuto 
fprach. laughter. 

Sch hauwet herrliche frhone werfe. 4 I made gorgious fayre workes. 

Boum allerley fritchten. 5 Trees of all manner frutes. 


It will be seen that in the last two instances Coverdale has even followed 
the Swiss construction, at the expense of the English idiom, making 
“manner” an adjective, to imitate allerley fritdten by all manner frutes. 
We cannot institute this comparison any further, as we should have to give 
by far the greater portion of the book, the instances in which Coverdale 
follows the Vulgate and Luther being comparatively few. ‘The above 
examples are most decisive, inasmuch as they shew that Coverdale agrees 
with the Swiss Bible where the Swiss Bible deviates from the Hebrew. If, 
however, any oue should still be so credulous as to believe that Coverdale, 
in translating from the Hebrew, hit exactly upon the same loose paraphrases 
and errors as the Swiss Bible, his credulity will vanish when he reads 
through the headings of the chapters, which we subjoin entire — 


THE ZURICH or SWISS BIBLE. COVERDALE’S VERSION. 
Ale ding wie fy ermift yond i. All thinges (yf a ma wyl cé- 
betrachtet, find fy eytel, onder allen sidre them wel) are but vanite. 
dingen nichts aber frhivechers ynnd Neuertheles amége them all there 
pnftaters dann der menfch. is nothige weaker and more vn- 


stedfast, then man him self. 


3 
——————— 
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THE ZURICH or SWISS BIBLE. 


Ex bildet in difem capitel ond 
anderen offt an die red nd fitten 
pie die gottlofen treybend, Damit er 
Defter fomlicher zit yerfehmacht aller 
creature, den menfde allen vf 
Gott fiire. 


Leert das alle ding jr gelaqne 
zeyt habend; fummer ynnd mily der 
in allenn dingen tft, gibt Gott dem 
menfhen 3ur iibung. Was der 
menfeh pon feiner arbeit neiiBt, ift 
ein gaab Gottes, dienet Darzit das 
wir jn yor augen habind. 


Mangerley dingenn trachtung. 
Stem das nichts fo bod fey, 
verachtet es fein pflicht pnnd ampt, 
fo wirdt es aud) perachtet. 


Wider pie torechten ww fraflen 
glibd. Man fol fich nit yerwun 
deren das vil pnbills gefthicht, dann 
der fecbatcden find vil, Wider 
die reychen pnd reydtagen. 

Wider die reyehen die jr reyehtagen 
nit nieffen gethorend, wie torect fy 
fpgind. 

Niman weihh was git ynnd 
fiinfftig fey, wie foftlich ein gitter 
nam fey. Bon nubgbarfett der 
weyfbhett. 

Von gehorfame die man Gott 
pnd feinen oberen pflichtig ift. Bon 
eyds pflicht: wie man die Duldmiit 
Gottes nit verachten fol: das es 
yniniiglich fey dem menfihen dte 
werd die in der welt find Zit 
erduren, 

Das es allen menfhen gleyd) 
gange, defhalb der menfc mit 
frouden yi dancdbarfeit nieffen fol 
die gaaben Gottes: weyfbheit tiber= 
trifft alle ding. 

Hierin find vil weyfer fpriicen 
pnd nubbarer leeren, def gleyden 
im eylfften. 


Sn difent capitel Zetget der 
Prediger fein meinung gruntltc 
an, als wolte er fprecen, wie ich 
ioc von allen dinge dte Hnder der 


ii. 


ili. 


iv. 


Vi. 


Vii. 


XU: 


O25 
COVERDALE’S VERSION. 


In this chapter (and in the 
other also) he maketh oft tymes 
mésion of the wordes and couer- 
sacid of the vngodly; that by 
this meanes he maye the better 
cause men to despyse all crea: 
tures, in respecte of the only 
euerlastinge God. 

Euery thinge hath a tyme. 
There is no thige, but God hath 
put tedyousnesse and trauayle in 
it, to exercise men withall. What 
so euer a man enioyeth of his 
laboure, the same is a giftof God, 
geuen to the intent that men 
shulde feare him. 

A cosideracion of diuerse 
thinges. There is nothinge so 
excellent and hye, but yf it do 
not the deuty and office where 
vnto it is ordered, it shalbe 
brought lowe. 

Agaynst foolish and temerarious 
vowes. Let no man maruayle 
that so moch euell is done, for 
the wicked are many. Agayust 
the riche and agayust riches. 

Agaynst those riche mé that 
darre not enioye their riches: 
bow mad and foolish they be. 

No man knoweth what is for 
to come. How worthy a thige it 
is to haue a good name. ‘The 
profit of wyszdome. 

Of the obediéce which men 
owe vnto God and to their heades. 
The loge sufteraunce of God is not 
to be despised. It is not possible 
for eny ma to cdprehende the 
workes that be in the worlde. 


Like thinges happen vnto all 
men: therfore with myrth and 
thankfulnesse shulde men enioye 
the giftes of God. Wyszdome 
passeth all thinges 

In these two chapters are many 
wyse and profitable sentences, 
wel worthy to be considered of 
euery man. 

In this chapter the preacher 
sheweth his whole meanynge, as 
though he wolde saye: As for all 
the thinges that be vnder the 
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THE ZURICH or SWISS BIBLE. COVERDALE’S VERSION. 

Gonnen find erfaren, betrachtet, xii. Sonne (wher of I haue spoken), I 
pnd geredt hab, fo tft dod das der haue cdsidered them, and proued 
befdhlufB, Das nichts fteyff on veft them metely wel by experience. 
ift dan Gott, ynd fein gericht pon And this is the conclucion, that 
jugent auf nd allweg vor angen there is nothynge stedfast and 
haben. durable but God himself, who 


men ought to feare, and to haue 
his cOmanndements before their 
eyes even from their youth vp. 


With these facts before us, we are amazed at the ignorance prevalent 
upon the sources of our first published English Bible, which has been made 
the basis of succeeding versions, and that the editor of the reprint of 
Coverdale’s Bible should characterise it as “a faithful version of the 
original Scriptures,”! and assert that the mention of its being translated 
‘out of the Douche and Latyn,” which Coverdale was in conscience bound 
to make, “‘was no doubt a bookselling artifice of the time, to make the 
work circulate better, as being intimately connected with the Reformed 
doctrines, which were then equally well known by the term German or 
Dutch doctrines . . . that Coverdale did not follow Luther’s version, it only 
requires a very slight comparison of the text to prove; but he no doubt 
availed himself, where there occurred any difficult reading, of all the different 
means of assistance within his power.”* - More unpardonable is Anderson's 
ignorance upon this version. He who would taunt Bishop Marsh with 
having committed blunders respecting the sources of Tyndal’s translation, 
and with very bad taste triumphantly assert, “it is singular enough that no 
English prelate should have ever made himself acquainted with the history, 
character, and acquirements of William Tyndale,” ought, in writing such 
bulky volumes upon the Annals of the English Bible, to have been better 
acquainted with the origin and merits of Coverdale’s version than to assert, 
with reference to ‘“ Coverdale’s qualifications as a translator from the 
original, there can be littie or rather no question, after what Mr. Whittaker 
has so ably written respecting his acquaintance with Hebrew, — though, at 
the same time, his leaning to the Vulgate and German versions has been 
made equally apparent by Professor Walter ;” —or to assure us, in a foot-note, 
that “ the interpreters themselves cannot now be positively fixed,’ and then 
confidently to tell us that Coverdale “ certainly does not appear to have 
venerated ‘these interpreters’ as authority; he regarded their translations 
with ‘gladness,’ and therefore could not, upon all occasions, be free from 
some degree of bias.” Had Anderson compared a single chapter in 
Coverdale’s Bible with the Swiss Version, he would not have committed 
such egregious blunders. It is to be regretted that Mr. Pearson, the 
editor of ‘‘ Remains of Myles Coverdale,” should have so positively declared, 
in his biographical notice, that Coverdale’s Version ‘“‘ throughout bears 
marks of a close attention to the Original,”® and that Mr. Bastow should 


1 The Holy Scriptures Faithfully and Truly Translated, by Myles Coverdale, 
Bishop of Exeter, 1535; reprinted by Samuel Bagster, 1838; Preface, p. iv. 

2 Ibid., Bibliographical Description. 

j The Annals of the English Bible, by Christopher Anderson, London, 1845, 
vol. i. p. 285. 

4 The Annals of the English Bible, vol. i. p. 564. 

5 Remains of Myles Coverdale, edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. 
George Pearson, B. D., Rector of Castle Camps, p. xvi. 
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have implicitly copied these blunders in his very excellent and useful Bible 
Dictionary.’ 

As the Appendices are already larger than I anticipated, I must reserve 
the examination of the remaining English translations, including the 
Authorised Version, for the next volume, when it will be shewn that they 
are all more or less based upon the versions of antiquity. 


II. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Pace 58. 


We have said, in the Introduction (p. 58), that Mr. Preston’s mis- 
translation of Maimonides’ vindication of Coheleth (i. 4), against the 
imputation that it propounds the eternity of the world, obliged us to make 
a new translation, which we subjoin, together with Mr. Preston’s version, 
and the original. 


MDIND NTO DWI WIP PR NI! AM VPA pros /y Mow 9D WT NIN waa 737 
TT PY TOM TNT TN 1:99 FP) TW DIN TWIP OR yap. poxw n/p nn 
WOT ND WIND TIT NID YOY POT NY DMI DIT IA 99 WAP TP | DTN? 79M 
AAD 1 wpa Sod WN | yoy TT wT IT DIN DN NVI DwI2 WIM KV 
49999 NUTT IED Dw TompIw 99 + Ppp NIT PIV NT DT! MI IT) OM MAT pn Nap 
59 TAY PIO] YY par DI NWT PRI WTVH? Wwe? MNT My ny myT Tz) Dw 
Is by DD DPIOD 1 Ww OMe. * ODT N73 WWII POP Dw Dwa Yb Rw Xd) MIA 
PPI PRT DTD OND NIT PON NAW TDOTT INTL? FY DW PIII WI WORDT Ne NT 
WITT A WW NAW 1 PIT] We ny OY PART NTT NTI ww) DWN * 7D 
9387 TD DIT 1 9D RTD © PINT 1 99 TD | Tyr ORI ONY D7! TY DN po Www 
TT DD Woe 99 TP ONT TY) DY wraNn 52 P2199 OY PAX D+ TT WN] War’ 19 Pon 
Poo {+ oery NTI Wax TNT 1D Ns Pot N19 Hw 24x Tyr NAP | za YT Nd 
ITY) DOW OND PITS DS TY 12 DTW NOX TEI ITP 8D DTD WPT Wort Ty) Dw 
say) DY wn 52 TNT WON AMD) MMW Odd Fdw ToND YR DY IY Na Pp) 
DID) MNw x} Pay oy OAIw mM 59) OPM NTaNM Sowa ns a1 DYwA Poy WT WA 7439 
SST WAY NI ND PIT DY) Ww) OPA WII My NWT 3 19) DNawiT PO /Y Ms Yor yx) 
SO DID OTP PIN) Ow MPT wo PNT TD SI NW No OPT Ww DPT Yaw ‘019 
TY MPT DOV WW? WOW PN 7) POY WON) | NII ME NWT PD WONT NTI? OTD ND ITD 
973 79229 62 NY WNW ONw’ Ya “Y ON2 09550 TORT pT Ww Ox 19 Wx 2991 
TOW MIT NSW RVD AT WPDWI | WW NOT DPT x W979 S71 OND PTW “Dx Dw 
Dinw ps md ova Sy Dw yw mn) Dd 5% ONT wy Nw AMbw 949 DoT IAD Nn” 
939 TIT PID pr 901 POT) PR YoY DoD) TP NT DONT TMDY? WR 59°) WON! DY TwY 
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NYE DION | VT NEDINT ADIN) POR TNS PS 2 MEDI WW + OPW 12 Ww OD PON 72519 
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' A Bible Dictionary, by the Rev. James Austin Bastow, London, 1859; 
Introduction, p. 37. 
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Maxy men who hold our law 
think that Solomon believed in the 
existence of our world from all eter~ 
nity. But it is wonderful that any 
one holding the law of Moses should 
believe in this doctrine. And if it 
had come into the mind of one who 
did not believe the statements of our 
law, it would not be wonderful; but 
God has shown that this cannot 
have been the case with Solomon, be- 
cause all the prophets and wise men 
received his writings as canonical, 
and never called them in question, 
nor even after his death spoke at all 
disparagingly of him on this ground, 
as we find that they did with respect 
to certain ‘‘strange women,” and 
several other matters; but what has 
led men to think so is the fact, that 
“our wise men sought to hide the 
book of Eeclesiastes, because of the 
apparent inconsistencies of many of 
its expressions ;” and there can be no 
doubt that that book, taken in its 
obvious sense, contains expressions 
apparently repugnant to belief in the 
law. But as to the existence of the 
world from eternity, there is no pas- 
sage to indicate that such was his 
belief, though there is one, it is true, 
which shows that he believed that the 
world will not perish, but last for 
ever. Because, then, they saw that 
there was a verse proving the sta- 
bility of the world, they thought 
erroneously that he believed that 
the world was not created. Now the 
verse which speaks of the future 
eternal duration of the world is this: 
“The earth abides for ever.” Some 
have interpreted the expression D7\¥9 
as signifying only for a “ definite” 
time. But I should like to know 
what they will make of the passage 
which we find in David, (Psalm x. 
4, 5.) “He has founded the earth 
on its basis, that it should not be 
removed for ever and ever,” 12) D25¥. 
But if you should say that the ex- 
pression 7P) D2y does not demon- 
strate its eternal duration, but only 
its duration for a definite time, you 
will necessarily say at the same time, 
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Many who adhere to our law 
thought that Solomon, peace be upon 
him, believed in the eternity of the 
world; but this is very strange. How 
could they suppose that one who 
adheres to the law of Moses, peace 
be upon him, can at the same time 
believe in the eternity of the world? 
But if one should think that in this 
Solomon deviated from the teachings 
of the law, and departed from the 
articles of our religion, and God for- 
bid this, how could the great prophets 
and sages receive this from him with- 
out contradicting or blaming him 
after his death, just as we find that 
they have condemned him for his 
strange women, and for some other 
things? ‘This suspicion, however, 
arose from the fact that our sages 
wanted to make Coheleth apocry- 
phal, because its sentiments incline 
to heresy. And indeed it is true 
that the obvious sense of the book 
inclines to doctrines foreign to our 
law, and requires explanation, but 
the eternity of the world is not 
amongst them; and there is not a 
single passage either propounding 
the eternity of the world, or even 
toucking this subject, though there 
are passages in it setting forth its 
perpetuity, which forsooth is true. 
And when they saw that there were 
verses which show its perpetuity, 
they concluded that he also believed 
in its non-creation, which is not true. 
The passage which speaks of perpe- 
tuity is “the earth abideth for ever,” 
(Coheleth i. 4.) and there are some 
even who, not being able to find in 
it the subject in question, take these 
words to denote a limited period, just 
as, they say, the words of the Most 
High, “ while the earth remaineth.” 
(Genesis vii. 18.) But I wonder 
what these persons will say to the 
déclaration of David, ‘ He has fixed 
the earth upon her foundations, she 
shall not be moved, (771 029) for 
ever and ever.” (Psalm civ. 5.) If 
the phrase 7Y1 DY does not denote 
perpetuity, then must the existence 
of the most high God himself have 
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that the Creator will only reign for 
a definite time, as we find in Psalm 
x. 16: “The Lord is King 1) ov 
for ever and ever.” Now it is gene- 
rally allowed that 037i» does not de- 
note eternity of duration except when 
joined with 1¥. Solomon, therefore, 
speaks less strongly than David; 
but David furthermore, in the 148th 
Psalm, assures us that the heavens 
and all things they contain will last 
for ever, and will suffer no change ; 
where he says, ‘‘ Praise the Lord in the 
heavens, &c.” to where he says, “ he 
hath established them for ever and 
ever,” D2) TY OPOM and he adds, 
“Nay ND) 02 PT, 7. e., “because the 
precepts which he has given will not 
be changed ;” where by “ precepts” 
he intends “ the laws of nature,’ 7. ¢., 
“the laws of the constitution of hea- 
ven and earth ordained before they 
were created.” But that they were 
created, is clear from what he says, 
“he commanded, and they were 
created.” Jeremiah also says, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, who maketh the sun 
for a light by day, and the ordinances 
of the moon aud the starsfor a 
light by night; if those ordinances 
depart from before me, saith the 
Lord, then the seed of Israel also 
shall cease from being a nation be- 
fore me for ever.” Here he informs 
us that those laws are never to be 
abrogated, though they were at first 
put into operation by supreme power. 
Solomon says, too, that “ All things 
which God has made,” (viz., the 
world and all things in it) “are 
stable in their nature, although all 
are created things;” for he has these 
words, “all things which God has 
made shall be for ever; no one can 
diminish from them or add to them ;” 
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a definite period, since we find that 
the Scripture describes the perpetuity 
of the Most High by, “the Lord is 
King (19) Oo'Y) for ever and ever.” 
(Ps. x. 16.) And what thou shouldst 
know is that the word 0%» does not 
denote perpetuity, except when 7 is 
added to it, either after it as in the 
passage 121 O2\Y or before it, as in the 
phrase D3\v ty. ‘This being the case, 
the phrase of Solomon, N11 D1», 
abideth for ever, (Coheleth i. 3.) is 
not even so strong as that of David, 
Ty] OP winn 52 (Psalm civ. 5.) shall 
not be moved for ever AND EVER. 
Now David, peace be upon him, has 
already declared that the heavens 
and their ordinances will last for 
ever, and undergo no change, when 
he says, ‘‘ Praise the Lord from the 
heavens, ... . for he commanded 
and they were created, he hath also 
established them for ever and ever, 
he hath made a decree which shall 
not pass ;” (Psalm cxlviii. 1 - 6.) 7 e., 
the ordinances which he has esta- 
blished will never be changed, for the 
word 77 here denotes the ordinances 
of heaven and earth described in the 
preceding part of the psalm, although 
he declares that they were created, 
when he says ‘“‘he commanded and 
they were created.” (Ib. v. 5). So 
also Jeremiah, in the passage, ** thus 
saith the Lord which giveth the sun 
for a light by day, and the ordinances 
of the moon and of the stars for a 
light by night, . . . . if those ordi- 
nances depart from before me, saith 
the Lord, then the seed of Israel 
shall also cease from being a nation 
before me for ever,” (xxxi. 35, 36.) 
has already declared that the ordi- 
nances, though created, will never 
be abrogated. And if thon wilt ex- 
amine it, thou wilt find the same in 
other passages of Solomon, peace be 
upon him; inasmuch as Solomon 
also affirms that these works of God, 
z. e., the world and all things therein, 
are perpetual in their nature, though 
they were created, since he says, “all 
things which God hath made shall 
exist for ever, nothing can be added 
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and he thus at the same time states 
that the world and all that is in it is 
the work of God, and assigns the 
reason of their eternal duration in 
the words, ‘‘ There is no adding to 
them or diminishing from them ;” as 
if he had said, ‘‘ everything which 
suffers change, suffers it either in 
consequence of some defect in it, 
where there is a want of perfection, 
or of some superabundance of some- 
thing not necessary to its perfection ; 
but since the works of the Creator 
are absolutely perfect, and no addi- 
tion or diminution can be made in 
them, they will necessarily remain 
as they are, because there is nothing 
to induce change in them.” 
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to them, nor can anything be taken 
away from them;” (Coheleth iii. 14.) 
thus declaring here that the world is 
created by God, and yet is perpetual. 
He moreover gives the cause of its 
perpetual duration, when he says, 
“nothing can be added to it or taken 
away from it,” (Jbid.) and herein lies 
the cause of its perpetual existence ; 
as if he had said, Every thing which 
suffers change, suffers it either be- 
cause it has some defect, and hence 
must be perfected, or because it has 
something redundant and_ useless, 
and this must be removed! But 
since the works of the blessed God 
are absolutely perfect, as it is in.nos- 
sible that they should have anything 
redundant, or be defective, therefore 
they must necessarily remain as they 
are, because it is impossible that any 
thing could be found to induce a 
change. 


Pace 11. 


p20 y2 is to be rendered the son of Zonin, or ben Zonin. 


Pace 66. 


The point in which they are all alike is that they were all obliged to alter 
the literal sense of the book into palatable sentiments, and none of them gave a 
plausible reason how he could draw wholesome food, or elicit sweetness from 
this rock, is a more correct rendering of Aramah’s words, 0720 Mn TT 
DyPHOD Dvya WI) OY 12 yO Ms x Opn 91272 Wy nx maw) OPI Dw 
D'PMND NY? 0) TINT Nd NLD VID 7D. 


Pace 298, Cuap. ii. 16. 


It is not Ibn Ezra himself, but one quoted by him, who takes 1222 in the 
sense of 72203, as in time past. The passage quoted (p. 293) is to be trans- 
lated one of the interpreters said that 11201 denotes TIME Past, but when he 
saw that the words Dxin DD stood in his way, he said it ought to be 92203. 
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